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Art.  I. — Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of 
his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  In  2  Vols.  Vol.  ii.  New- 
York.     J.  &  J.  Harper,  183J. 

THE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Moore's  work  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  in  the  language.  The  success  of  the 
author  is  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  space  which  he  oc- 
cupies in  his  own  pages — of  which  he  has,  for  this  time,  yielded 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  to  the  hero  of  his  story.  He 
has,  indeed,  presented  us  with  the  ^^Confessions"  of  Lord  Byron, 
made  up  of  the  most  authentic  and  least  suspicious  of  all  possi- 
ble materials — his  letters,  journals  and  the  like  relics,  thrown 
ofT  with  the  impression  of  every  varying  mood  upon  them,  and 
apparently  without  any  intention,  or  even  the  remotest  idea  of 
giving  them  to  the  public.  They  exhibit,  accordingly,  without 
disguise  or  palliation,  a  view  of  his  whole  course  of  life  during  his 
last  residence  on  the  continent.  We  need  not  say  that  the  life 
of  which  the  secret  post-scenia  and  deepest  recesses  are  thus 
Hoexpectedly  laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  is  that  of  a  man 
f^  pleasure---dashed,  it  is  true,  with  the  gloom  of  acomplexion- 
a!  melancholy,  or  more  brilliantly  diversified  by  the  mingled 
glories  of  genius  and  literature,  and  abruptly  and  prematurely 
terminating  in  a  high  tragic  catastrophe — an  atoning  self-sacri- 
fice, and  a  hero's  grave.  A  book  of  this  character,  it  may  very 
well  be  conceived,  will,  in  spite  of  its  attractions,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  them,  find  a  place  in  the  Index  Expurgdtorius  of 
the  sterner  sort  of  censors — along  with  the  "MemoiresdcGram- 
nont,"  and  the  *'  Amours  des  Gaules"  of  the  Count  de  Bussy- 
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Rabutin.  Yet,  it  is  fit  and  desirable  that  such  truths  should 
be  told.  They  are  passages  in  the  book  of  life  which  all  would 
and  some  should  read,  and  although  the  exailiple  of  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Byron  is,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  do  much  harm  to 
minds  of  a  certain  stamp,  we  must  only  take  care  to  deny  it  to 
such  people,  as  edged  tools  and  dangerous  drugs  are  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  children,  and  adults  who  are  no  better  than  chil* 
dren.  In  this  nmve  confession,  besides,  of  all  the  infirmities 
and  irregularities  of  the  grandest  genius,  burning  and  bewil* 
dered  with  the  most  ungovernable  passions,  there  is,  we  con- 
ceive, no  artificial  stimulant  for  the  morbid  appetite  of  sensual- 
ity. It  is  not  addressed  to  the  imagination,  to  deprave  by  ex- 
citing it.  It  is  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  with  far  more  of 
history  and  philosophy  in  it,  than  of  a  voluptuous  poetry. 
Every  thing  depends,  as  to  the  efiTects  of  certain  exposures,  upon 
the  associations  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  call  up.  The 
nudities  of  the  surgeou's  cabinet  or  the  painter's  study,  are  not 
those  of  the  bagnio.  They  are  '^  the  simplicity  and  spotless 
innocence,''  of  Milton's  Paradise,  to  men  who  survey  such  ob- 
jects with  the  eye  of  the  artist  or  the  philosopher. 

We  repeat,  that  we  have  read  this  book  with 'intense  interest. 
1/Ve  do  not  know  where  the  letters  are  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  better  repay  a  perusal.  Perhaps  as  mere  models 
of  the  epistolary  style,  they  are  not  so  exquisite  as  some  that 
might  be  cited.  Even  of  this,  however,  we  are  far  from 
being  sure.  If  they  do  not  equal,  for  instance,  in  grace  and 
elegance,  those  of  Gray,  or  Lady  Mary— if  they  are  not  speci- 
mens of  that  inimitable,  ineffMe  bavardage,  which  makes  those 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  so  entirely  unique — they  fully  rival  the 
best  of  them  in  spirit,  piquancy,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  inY, 
while,  like  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  they  not  unfrequently  rise 
from  the  most  familiar  colloquial  ease  and  freedom  into  far 
loftier  regions  of  thought  and  eloquence.  We  were  particular- 
ly struck  with  this  last  peculiarity.  We  scarcely  read  one  of 
them  without  being  surprised  into  a  smile— occasionally  into  a 
broad  laugh — by  some  felicitous  waggery,  some  sudden  des- 
cent from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  while  there  is  many  a 
passage  in  which  the  least  critical  reader  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  hand  that  drew  Childe  Harold. 

Two  other  general  observations  have  been  suggested  to  us 
by  the  perusal  of  this  volume:  the  first  is,  that,  although,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  it  exhibits  a  view  of  Lord  Byrou's 
life  when  he  had  abjured  the  realm  and  put  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  English  society,  denying  its  authority,  defying  its 
power,  setting  at  nought,  with  foul  scorn,  all  its  conventiooai 
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decencies  and  established  opinions,  be  appears  to  us  in  a  much 
more  amiable  and  estimable  light  as  a  man,.than  he  did  in  the 
first  part  of  the  work.  We- are  not  troubled  here,  with  any 
sham  pleas — any  laboured  and  abortive  apologies  of  Mr. 
Moore,  for  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  indefensible,  if  he 
bad  any  moral  sense  at  all.  There  is  none  of  that  whining 
and  mawkish  hypocrisy  which  we  found  so  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting in  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  Byron's  life,  tie 
does  not  tell  a  tale  of  horror,  and  affect  to  palm  it  offupon  his 
reader  as  a  candid  avowal  of  a  peccadillo — he  does  not  charge 
bis  hero  with  what  amounts  to  parricide,  and  then  lament  the 
unfortunate  peculiarities  of  a  parent,  which  he  more  than 
insinuates,  were  a  justification  of  such  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  nature— -in  short,  be  does  not  confess  Byron  to  have  been 
utterly  heartless,  by  his  very  attempt  (and  a  most  awk- 
ward attempt)  to  find  an  excuse  for  him,  in  the  tendency  of 
geuiQs  to  *'  mount  me  up  into  the  brain,"  as  honest  Falstaft* 
wouldsay,  butasMr.  Moore  most  daintily  expresses  it  ''to  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  sensibility  from  the  heart  to  the  fancy."  He 
tells,  or  rather  he  suffers  Byron  to  tell,  his  story  here  without 
any  grimace  or  dissimulation.  The  whole  truth  comes  out  in 
a  round  unvarnished  tale,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 
these  lelters  and  not  feel  disposed  rather  to  deplore  the  fate, 
than  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  writer — the  gifted  and  miser- 
able possessor  of  so  much  that  might  be  envied,  admired  and 
loved — ''  a  fallen  cherub,"  not  only  majestic,  but  toucbingly 
beautiful  and  attractive,  ^  though  in  ruins,"  with  enough  of 
his  original  goodness  as  well  as  brightness  about  him,  to  make 
us  feel,  what  transcendent  and  glorious  excellence  he  has  forfeit- 
ed, by  those  accidental  circumstances  or  complexional  fieculi- 
arities,  or  whatever  <^lse  it  were,  by  which,  like  one  of  his  own 
heroes,  **  he  was  betrayed  too  early  and  beguiled  too  long." 

The  gloomy  and  fierce  passions  which  inspire  the  muse  of 
Byron  seldom  break  forth  in  these  letters ;  and  as  it  has  been 
jiaid  of  Garrick,  that  it  was  only  when  he  was  off  the  stage  that 
he  was  acting,  so,  if  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  poet 
is  (as  we  take  it  to  be)  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation, we  should  be  inclined  to  look  rather  to  the  effusions  of 
bis  imagination,  than  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  flow  more 
immediately  from  the  heart,  for  the  true  image  of  his  char- 
acter. It  is  not  so  with  common  men-— it  is  not  so  even  with 
those  who,  possessing  extraordinary  talents,  are  in  the  habit, 
from  policy  or  propriety  or  other  motives,  of  exercising  a  strong 
self-control  when  they  appear  before  the  public.  But  Byron 
knew  no  such  restraints— and  then,  all  his  poetry,  as  we  re- 
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marked  on  a  former  oocasion,  was  the  language  of  feelings  which 
he  had  brooded  over  until  they  were  exalted  into  madness,  and 
bis  brain  burned  as  in  a  feverish  delirium.     We  arc  glad  to 
have  what  we  then  advanced  confirmed  by  the  poet  himself. 
From  an  unpublished  pamphlet,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  has  fur- 
nished some  passages,  we  extract  the  following,  (p.  255.)     IUb 
lordship  is  accounting  for  his  having  deviated  in  his  own  com- 
positions from  the  standard  of  excellence  which  he  maintains 
in  theory.     "  Those  who  know  me  best,"  says  he  ''  know  thiSi 
and  that  I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the  temporary 
success  of  my  works,  ice.     Could  I  have  anticipated  the  degree 
of  attention  which  has  been  awarded,  assuredly  I  would  have 
studied  more  to  deserve  it.     But  I  have  lived  in  fur  countries 
abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was  not  favour- 
able to  study  or  reflection  :  so  that  almost  all  1  have  written  has 
been  mere  passion — passion,  it  is  true,  of  diflferent  kinds,  but 
always  passion  ;  for,  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishi<9m  to  say  so) 
my  indifference  was  a  kind  of  passion,  the  result  of  experience 
and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature."*     Nor  is  what  he  says  in 
another  place,  (p.  50)  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  avowal — byt 
rather  a  confirmation  of  it : — *^  As  for  poesy,  mine  is  the  dream  of 
the  sleeping  passiong  ;  when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak  their 
^  language,  only  in  their  somnambulism  ;  and  just  now  they  are 
not  dormant."     That  is  to  say,  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  wild 
emotions  were  overpowering,  and  he  was  silent  under  them— 
Curae — ingentes  stupent.     The  eloquence  of  the  passions  does 
not  begin  until  their  sharpest  fury  is  spent — until  the  conflict 
within,  the  agony  of  the  tormented  spirit,  has  been  assuaged 
and  subdued  by  time  and    reflection — but    never    was   that 
eloquence  uttered  by  one  who  bad  not  felt  what  it  expresses, 
and  felt  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  a  thrilling  and  agitated  heart. 
This  is  true  of  every  art  which  professes  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  human  nature,  in  the  scenes  of  its  intensest  excitement. — 
The  unbounded  control  which  a  first-rate  orator  or  actor  exer- 
cises over  a  popular  assembly — the  magic  of  the  flashing  eye, 
the  expressive  countenance,  the  melting  or  piercing  tones  of  a 
well  modulated  voice — are  these  mere  feats  of  rhetorical  artifice 
— the  tricks  of  a  crafty  juggler  coldly  practising  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  vulgar  ?    By  no  means.     The  self-control  which 
generally  accompanies  them,  and  which  makes  them  so  surely 
and  uniformly  effective,  is,  indeed,  the  fruit  of  discipline — but 
the  potent  charm,  the  breathed  spell  is  from  the  soul — it  is  nature 
and  nature  alone,  which  asserts  this  dominion  over  the  hearts  of 
men — and  cool  and  concentrated  as  the  successful  performer 

*  See  note,  tf|^a.  p.  16. 
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may  appear  to  be,  he  owes  bis  triamphs  over  tbe  fedings  of 
other 8y  to  still  keener  sensibiihies  of  his  own— to  the  ''  pulse 
which  riots  and  the  blood  which  burns"  within  him.  But  if  this 
IS  croe  of  all  men  of  genius,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  is  more  appli- 
cable to  poets  than  to  other  artists,  and  more  applicable  to 
Lord  Byron  than  to  any  other  poet.  It  is  impossible  to  cast 
the  most  superficial  glance  over  his  works,  without  perceiving 
that  they  are  the  eflTusions  of  a  morbid  and  maddened  sensi* 
bility— a  faithful  record  of  the  poet's  own  experience  in  every 
variety  of  wild,  tumultuous  excitement.  Dreams,  they  may 
be,  of  steeping  passions — but  they  are  passions  which  have  been 
awake,  and  they  are  dreams  which  do  but  fashion  into  more 
poetical  shapes,  and  array  in  more  gloomy  or  glowing  colours, 
the  images  of  woe  or  of  bliss,  of  love  or  of  wrath,  of  beauty 
or  of  horror  and  deformity,  which  have  peopled  the  waking 
fiincies  of  the  poet. 

He,  therefore,  that  sees  Lord  Byron  only  through  the  me- 
dinm  of  these  letters,  will  form,  at  once,  a  very  inadequate,  and 
a  very  erroneous  conception  of  that  extraordinary  character. 
He  is  looking  upon  Vesuvius,  when  his  "grim  fires"  are  cover- 
ed over  with  vernal  luxuriance  and  beauty — he  is  looking  upon 
the  ocean,  when  the  zephyr  is  scarcely  breathing  upon  its  glassy 
surface :  how  should  he  be  able  to  picture  to  himself  the  sublime 
terrors  of  the  volcano,  vomiting  forth  its.  smouldering  flames  and 
molten  lava,  or  of  the  foaming  surge,  when  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  sea  have  been  torn  up  by  the  tempest  ?  Pope  excelled  all 
men  in  point,  terseness  and  condensation,  and  he  was  a  very ' 
great  master  of  prose,  as  all  true  poets  are — ^yet  whenever  he 
wished  to  be  particularly  terse,  condensed  and  pointed,  be  pre- 
ferred writing  in  verse.  Byron's  poetry  was,  in  like  manner,  the 
natural  vehicle  of  his  deepest  feelings.  Masterly  as  was  his 
prose  style,  it  was  no  fit  channel  for  such  a  burning  flood  of 
passion  and  impassioned  thought  as  he  poured  out  when  the  estro 
(to  use  his  favourite  phrase)  was  upon  him — when  be  had  drunk 
of  love  and  beauty  until  he  was  frenzied  with  their  delicious- 
ness,  or  some  dark  fancy,  or  unfortunate  event  had  occurred 
to  wrap  his  thoughts  in  gloom,  and  "  from  the  bottom  stir  tbe 
bell  within  him."  Hisdsemon,  like  him  of  the  Delphic  shrine, 
delivered  his  inspiration  only  in  numbers.  Compare  Manfred 
with  some  of  these  playful  epistles  and  such  lines  as  these. 


•( 


My  boat  is  on  the  shore 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 
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Here's  a  sigh  to  thoBe  who  love  me  - 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 
And  wliatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  eveiy  fate,"  dcc^ 

Or  these, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 

Your'e  in  a  damned  huriy 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  canto : 

But  if  they  don't  rob  us, 

You'll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau,"  &«. 

Thegulph  between  them  is  immeasurable:  it  separates  worlds; 
yet  they  qre  but  the  two  extremes  of  Lord  Byron's  moral 
idiosyncracy :  the  fitful  and  strange  varieties  of  an  hysteri- 
cal nervousness.  That  gay  creature,  with  such  redundant 
animal  spirits,  so  full  of  glee  and  wantonness,  apparently  so 
docile  and  placable,  and  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  with  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  spirit — what  is  be- 
come of  him?  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  has  undergone  aa 
entire  metamorphosis — 

*'  For  even  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood. 

Strange  pangs  would  flash  across  Childe  Harold's  brow. 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud. 

Or  disappointed  passion,  lurked  below" — 

a  cloud  is  upon  his  forehead,  and  woe  is  in  his  heart,  and  his 
spirit  is  agitated  and  convulsed,  as  with  the  agony  of  a  dsemo- 
niacal  possession.  So  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  from  what  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  from  the  man,  the  poetry  ofhispasriam — 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect  analogy  with  his  conduct 
in  certain  important  particulars,  and  with  his  habits  of  life  in 
his  more  unsocial  and  gloomy  moods.  We,  of  course,  speak 
rather  of  the  capacities  of  Lord  Byron's  sensibility,  than  of  any 
permanent,  actual  state  of  it.  It  is  very  plain  from  these  let- 
ters, as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  information,  and  indeed, 
from  the  common  experience  of  men,  that  ^'  time  and  the  hour 
ran"  with  him  as  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  *'  thro'  the 
roughest  day."  But  it  also  appears,  that  he  had  his  moments  of 
severe  anguish,  of  mortal  disgust,  of  withering  atittti,  dejection 
and  despair — that  he  felt  when  he  was  scarcely  turned  of  thirty, 
the  blight  of  a  long  antedated  old  age,  the  weariness,  the  want  of 
interest,  the  palled  appetite  and  exhausted  sensibility — and  that 
the  figments  of  romance  do  not  often  exhibit  a  combination  of  per- 
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■onal  attributes  or  a  mode  of  existence,  more  strange  and  pecu- 
liar,  than  those  of  the  poetical  exile  at  Venice  or  Ravenna- 
Smooth  and  smiling,  however,  as  the  surface  of  these  letters 
generally  is,  thereoccur  occasionally  in  the  course  of  them,  some 
passages,  fraught  with  all  the  wrath  and  acerbity  of  Byron's 
Muner  man.'  Witness,  for  instance,  the  fiendlike  joy  with  which 
he  laughs  at  the  affecting  suicide  of  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
men  of  whom  England  has  ever  had  to  boast,  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  inexpiable  offence  which 
drew  down  upon  him  this  fierce  and  implacable  hostility  was, 
that  he  had  been  professionally  engaged  by  Lady  Byron's 
friends.  To  be  sure,  his  Lordship  charges  him  with  having 
previously  received  his  retainer — but  then,  Sir  Samuel  offered 
him,  we  should  think,  a  satisfactory  excuse,  when  he  declared 
(what  Loid  Byron  alleges  no  reason  to  disbelieve)  that  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  business,  his  clerk  had  not  iuformed  him  of 
the  fact*  It  appears  to  us  altogether  unreasonable  to  presume 
a  man  of  honor  guilty  of  such  unhandsome  conduct,  in  the  first 
place,  and  of  a  base  falsehood,  afterwards,  to  excuse  it.  Lord  By- 
ron may  have  had  better  grounds  than  he  has  chosen  to  state  for 
his  opinion  on  the  subject— at  all  events,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
a  sterner  or  fiercer  vindictiveness  than  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

*'  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little  Clectra  of  my  My- 
eenfe.  ••♦•♦•«^*.  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  1 
should  not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  ***  shivered,  who  was 
one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his  worst  to  uproot 
my  whole  family,  tree,  branch  and  blossoms — when,  after  taking  my 
retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when  he  was  bringing  desolation  upon 
my  hearth,  and  destruction  on  my  household  gods — did  he  think  that 
in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event — a  severe  domestic,  but  an  ex- 
pected and  common  calamity — would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road 
or  stamp  his  name  in  a  verdict  of  lunacy !  Did  he  (who  in  his  sexagena- 
ry ••*,)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when  wife 
and  child  and  sister  and  name  and  fame  and  countiy,  were  to  be  my 
sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar — ^and  this  at  a  moment  when  my  health  was 
declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and  my  mind  had  been  shaken  by 
many  kinds  of  disappointment — ^while  I  was  yet  young  and  might  have 
reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct  and  retrieved  what  was 
perplexing  in  my  affairs!  But  he  is  in  his  grave  and  **  ••••.*'  p.  153. 

The  asterisks  in  the  above  passage,  no  doubt,  supply  the  place 
of  some  very  dreadful  words,  since  Mr.  Moore  has  thought  fit 
Co  suppress  them.  Murray,  to  whom  the  letter,  from  which  the 
passage  is  extracted,  was  addressed,  seems  to  have  expostulat- 
ed with  Byron  on  the  injustice  of  his  censure,  or  the  excessive* 
ferocity  of  his  resentment.    The  poet  replies — 
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*^  Yqu  ask  me  to  spsra  ****.  Ask  the  wonoB.  His  dust  can  so^r 
nothiog  from  the  truth  being  spoken :  and  if  it  coaU,  how  did  he  behave 
tome?  You  may  talk  to  the  wind,  which  will  carry  the  sound — and  to 
the  caves  which  will  echo  you — but  not  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  a  **** 
who  wrongs  me,  whether  dead  or  alive."  p.  156. 

We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  quote  his  remarks,  in  quite  a  diflTer- 
ent  strain,  upon  another  instance  of  suicide.  The  subject  of 
them,  it  seems,  had  been  an  enemy  of  Byron,  and  had  assailed 
him,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Moore,  "  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness and  insolence,  at  a  crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  fame 
were  most  vulnerable.*'  Considering  this  circumstance,  they 
are  certainly  very  amiable  and  generous. 

•*  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  he 
contrived  at  last  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 
But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him 
personally,  though  slightly.  Although  several  years  my  senior,  we 
had  been  schoolfellows  together  at  the  *'  grammar-schule*  (or,  as  the 
Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  ^squeeV)  of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not 
behave  to  me  quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  behave  otherwise.  The  mo- 
ment was  too  tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.  At  a  time 
when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  from  me  like  leaves  from  the  tree 
in  autumn  winds,  and  mj  few  friends  became  still  fewer — ^hen  the 
whole  periodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not  the  literary 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the 
two  strange  exceptions  (from  their  usual  opposition)  of  the  '  Courier' 
and  the  *  Examiner,' — the  paper  of  which  Scott  had  the  direction  was 
neither  the  last,  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two  years  ago  I  met  him 
at  Venice,  when  he  was  bowed  in  griefs  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  had 
known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic  privation.  Ue  was 
then  earnest  with  me  to  return  to  England ;  and  on  my  telling  him,  with 
a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion,  he  replied  to  me,  *  that 
he  and  others  had  been  greatly  misled ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather 
extraordinary  means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.'  Scott  is  no  more, 
but  there  are  more  than  one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  and  of  great  acquirements. 
He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  literaiy  character,  with  high  success,  and 
in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow !  I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  which  prevented  the  farther  extension  (imless  by  a  rapid  run  to 
Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy.  I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct 
him.  Peace  be  with  him  ! — and  may  all  such  other  faults  as  arc. inevi- 
table to  hiunanity  be  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which  he 
bad  done  to  one  who  respected  histalentsandregrets  his  loss." — p.  253. 

The  other  general  remark  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of 
these  letters  is,  that  they  shew  Lord  Byron  to  have  been  quite 
as  much  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his 
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arote,  practicRl  cleverness,  as  by  the  highest  attributes  of  i^enius. 
That  he  should  write  good,  or  even  admirable  prose,  is  not,  in  it- 
self, wonderful.  Many  other  poets  have  excelled  in  the  same  way* 
But  Byron's  style  is  distinguished  by  an  ease,  simplicity,  and 
abandon  rarely  equalled  even  by  those  most  practised  in  composi- 
tion, and  every  thing  he  utters  is  marked  with  the  most  accurate 
and  judicious  thinking.  It  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  we  have  ever 
seen  of  strong  healthy  English  sense — that  common  sense  which 
isof  all  things  most  uncommon — in  pure,  idiomatic,  expressive 
and  vigorous  English.  It  is,  in  short,  very  prose-^-^nA  although, 
as  we  have  said,  he  occasionally  rises  into  a  strain  of  far  loftier 
mood  than  is  common  even  in  the  epistles  of  the  greatest  men, 
his  style  never  ceases  to  be  perfectly  free  from  aflfectation  of 
every  kind,  and  with  no  more  of  poetical  colouring  about  it  than 
is  inseparable  from  the  expression  of  a  glowing  thought  or  a 
deep  feeling.  Takethe  foliowinganimated  and  striking  passage 
as  a  specimen.  It  is  just  one  of  those  occasions,  be  it  remarked, 
where,  as  Pope  has  it, 

"  if  a  poet, 
Shone  in  description,  he  might  show  it/' 

and  where  he  would  be  most  sorely  tempted  to  show  it.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  thrown  off  more  carelessly.  To  be  sure  it  is 
the  dash  of  a  master's  pencil,  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
the  sketch  is  so  spirited  and  fine. 

**In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expression  of  Tom 
Campbell's; — speaking  of  Collins,  he  says,  that '  no  reader  cares  any 
more  about  the  characteristic  manners  of  his  Eclogues  than  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  *Tis  false — we  do  care  about  *  the 
authentic!^  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain  daily 
for  more  than  a  month,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  bad  impugned  its  veracity. 
It  is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Travestied,'  (the  first  twelve  books,)  because 
Hobhouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities,  and  I  love 
quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the  truth  of  history 
(in  the  material  facts  J  and  of  place.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  given 
me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mighty 
tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ?  Its  very  magnitude  proved  this. 
Men  do  not  labour  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead :  and  why  should 
not  the  deady  be  Homer^s  dead?  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's 
defence  of  inaccurac}'  in  costume  and  description  is,  that  his  Gertrude, 
&c.  has  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than  with 
Penmanmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  scenery,  as  all 
Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem.  It  is  thus 
that  self-love  forever  creeps  out,  like  a  snake,  to  sting  any  thing  which 
happens,  even  accidentally,  to  stumble  upon  it."    p.  279. 
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We  were^eatly  struck,  the  first  time  we  read  this  paa8age> 
with  the  very  few  lines  in  it  which  relate  to  Homer  and  Troy. 
The  style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  !>ecms  to  us  remark- 
able for  a  noble,  and  even  (j^rand  simplicity,  while  that  ^*  reclining 
upon  a  might;  tomb,''  presents,  in  itself,  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader 
a  complete  picture,  and  brings  thronging  about  it  all  the  great 
associationsof  that  holy  ground  of  poetry  and  arms.  Itreminded 
us  strongly  of  some  imagery  in  tlie  letter  to  Murray  upon  the 
Pope  and  Bowles  controversy.  There  is  no  merit  of  compo- 
sition more  rare  and  exquisite,  than  that  of  thus  exhibiting  a 
perfect  image  of  the  object  described,  suggesting,  at  the  same 
time,  and  calling  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  scene 
to  which  it  belongs,  without  any.  laboured  pomp  of  description* 
Every  scholar  knows  what  high  encomiums  have  been  deserv- 
edly passed  by  the  critics  upon  a  noted  instance  of  the  kind  in 
an  oration  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  paints  Verres  in  an  effeminate 
forei<;n  costume,  reclining  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  courtezan, 
and  looking  out  upon  a  fleet  at  sea  from  the  shore  at  Syracuse.* 
These  letters  and  journals  abound  with  such  beauties. 

But  descriptive  talent  is  not  to  our  {>resent  purpose — nor  is 
Byron's  merit  as  a  prose-writer  by  any  means  confined  to  his 
style.  He  is  a  sound  and  most  ingenious  thinker.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  open  this  volume — unequal  us  familiar  epistles 
generally  are — without  being  struck  with  this  truth,  and  won- 
dering how  so  sensible  a  man,  could  have  yielded  himself  up^ 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  so  unresistingly,  to  the  besetting  sins  of 
his  temper  and  temperament.  We  might  easily  adduce  instan* 
ces  without  number — but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one. 
We  mean  his  defence  of  Pope — a  favourite  subject,  to  which  he 
recurs  again  and  again,  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  We  venture 
to  back  him  in  this — his  chosen  vocation  of  critic  and  champion 
of  injured  genius — against  any  Aristarchus  of  the  schools  from 
the  first  downward.  We  would  willingly  reprint  all  that  he  has 
said  uf)on  this  subject,-*-bating  the  extravagance  to  which  the 
zeal  of  the  advocate  has,  in  a  single  instance,  carried  him— *to 
aid  in  the  circulation  of  so  much  excellent  sense  and  good 
writing— especially  as  this  volume  may  be  considered,  in  some 
sort,  as  an  interdicted  book.  But  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  twoextracts — one  of  them  containing  some  curious  remarks 
upon  Pope's  amour  with  Miss  Blount. 

'*  And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of  Enfflish 
poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry  will  be 
doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject.     That  there 

'  In  Verrem,  act  ii.  I.  5.  c.  33. 
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tfe  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the 
fact,  because  it  has  been  well  said,  that '  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste 
of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No  one  has 
ever  denied  genius  to  Marino,  who  corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a  century.  The  great  cause  of 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic.  Warton  and 
Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  hint  probably  from  the  heroes 
of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper 
reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  of  poets 
— he  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made  his  reproach — was 
reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even  they  dared  not 
degrade  him  below  Dryden.  Goldsmith,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell, 
his  most  successful  disciples ;  and  Hayley,  who,  however  feeble,  has 
left  one  poem  *  that  wdl  not  be  willingly  let  die '  (the  Triumphs  of 
Temper,)  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style :  and 
Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almost  equalled  the  meister.  Then 
came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin  : 
and  the  Cruscans,  from  Merry  to  Jeminghara,  who  were  annihilated  (if 
Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  annihilated)  by  Gilford,  the  last  of  the  whole- 
some English  satirists. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  These  three  personages,  S**,  W**,  and  €•*,  had  all  of  them  a 
very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope,  and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only 
original  feeling  or  principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve. — 
But  they  have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  no^ 
thing  else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  GifToricI,  and 
Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  have  proved  their  adher- 
ence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  shamefully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honoured  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope 
to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all  I  have  ever  written 
lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  1  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a 
modern  Epic  poem  at  Malta,  in  1811,  ([  opened  it  to  take  out  a  change 
after  the  paroxyism  of  a  tertian,  in  the  absence  of  tnj  servant,  and 
found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker.  Eyre,  Cocks  pur-street,  and 
with  the  Epic  poetiy  alluded  to,)  than  sacrifice  what  1  firmly  believe  iu 

as  the  Christianity  of  Engbsh  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  •  •  in  his  postscript,  who  pre- 
tends that  no  great  poet  ever  had  immediate  fame  ;  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  •  ♦  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  contemporaries 
as  might  be  des'u-able.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish.  Homer's 
glory  depended  upon  his  present  popularity  :  he  recited, — and  without 
the  strongest  impression  of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the 
Iliad  by  heart,  and  given  it  to  tradition?  Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus, 
Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  -ffischylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  idl  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were  the  dehght 
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of  their  contemporarieB.  The  very  existence  of  a  poet,  previous  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  depended  upon  his  present  popularity;  and  how 
often  has  it  impaired  his  future  fanie  1  Hardly  ever.  History  informs 
us,  that  tlie  best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident ;  the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for  their  MSS., 
and  that  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  be 
avouched  by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but  rarely 
approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  all  the 
darlings  of  the  contemporary  reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated 
long  before  his  death  ;  and,  not  long  after  it,  Slates  negotiated  for  his 
ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  •  •  to  try  the  same  experiment 
with  his  smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  Crus- 
canti,  would  have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief  poets  of 
the  only  modern  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a  poetical  language,  the 
Italian.  In  our  own,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden, 
Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Gray,  were  all  as  popular  in  their  lives  as  since.  Gray*s  Elegy  pleased 
instantly,  and  eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they  please  like 
his  Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down ;  but  the  Epigram  of 
Dryden,  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to  the  less  reading 
time  of  its  publication,  prove  him  to  have  been  honoured  by  his  con- 
temporaries. I  Mrill  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  was  greater  in  the  fiist  four  years  after  its  publication  than  that  of 
the  '  Excursion'  in  the  same  number,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands  in  point  of 

general  readers."     pp.  253,  254. 

•  •  • 

"  Pope  liiujsclf  *  sleeps  well — nothing  can  touch  him  farther ;'  but 
those  who  love  iIkj  honour  of  their  country,  the  perfection  of  her  lite- 
rature, the  glory  of  her  language,  are  not  to  be  ex{)ected  to  i>ennit  an 
atom  of  his  dust  to  ho  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from 

the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. 

•  •  • 

*^  To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence  whether  Martha 
Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's  mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished 
him  a  better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope's 
heart  in  the  desolation  of  his  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn,  as  he  drew  towards  his  premature  old  age,  childless 
and  lonely, — like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  pole,  becomes  hel])less  and  useless,  and,  (!eusingto  tremble, 
rusts.  She  seems  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  of  tenderness, 
that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  kindness  of  Pope^s  heart,  to  have 
been  able  to  love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  something.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  B.  that  she  *  could  at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope  personally 
with  attachment,'  because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment ;  but  I 
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deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  regaided  with  peraonal  atteefament  by  a 
worthier  woman.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  a  woman  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  be  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box 
at  the  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  uorin  a  ball-room;  but  in  society  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  amiable,  hs  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest 
^  disadvantages  of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were  remarkably  handsome, 
especially  his  eyes.  He  was  adored  by  his  friends — ^friends  of  the 
most  opposite  dispositions,  ages  and  talents — by  the  old  and  wayward 
Wycherley,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the  geutle 
Spence,  the  stern  attorney-bishop  Warburton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley, 
and  the  *  cankered  Bolingbroke.'  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a 
child  ;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments,  is  at  least  as  edify- 
ing as  the  more  ostentatious  account  of  the  deathbed  of  Addison. 
The  soldier  Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Congreve  and 
the  laughing  Rowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and  the  steady  Bathurst, 
were  all  his  intimates.  The  man  who  could  concihate  so  many  men  of 
the  most  opposite  description,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  a  remarkable 
or  a  celebrated  character,  might  well  have  pretended  to  all  the  attach- 
ment which  a  reasonable  man  would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

^^  Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have  understood  the 
sex  well.  Bolingbroke,  *  a  judge  of  the  subject,'  says  Warton,  thought 
his  *  Epistle  on  the  Characters  of  Women '  his  *  masterpiece.'  £otd 
even  witli  respect  to  the  grosser  passion,  which  takes  occasionally  the 
name  of  '  romantic,^  accordingly  as  the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates  it 
above  the  definition  of  love  by  Butifon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  does 
not  always  depend  upon  peraonal  appearance,  even  in  a  woman. 
Madame  Cottin  was  a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been  virtuous,  it 
may  be  presumed,  without  much  interruption.  Virtuous  she  was,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  inveterate  virtue  were,  that  two  different  ad- 
mirers (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  themselves  in  despair  (see  Lady 
Morgan's  *  France').  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  this  rigour  to 
plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  glory  of  two  sui- 
cides apiece.  I  believe  that  there  are  few  men  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  observations  on  Ufe,  may  not  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strongest  passions. 
^^  But  apropos  of  Pope, — Voltaire  tells  us  that  the  Marcschal  Lux- 
embourg (who  had  precisely  Pope's  figure)  was  not  only  somewhat  too 
amatory  for  a  great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.  La  VaU^re, 
the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  unsightly  defect.  The  Princess  of 
Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Phihp  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  Maugiron,  the 
minion  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  had  each  of  tliem  lost  an  eye ; 
and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them,  which  has,  I 
l)elieve,  been  either  translated  or  imitated  by  Goldsmith : — 

'Lumine  Aeon  dextro.*capta  est  Leonilla  sinistro, 

£t  potis  est  forma  viucere  uterque  Deos ; 
Blanac  poer,  lumen  quod  babes  concede  sorori, 

Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus/ 

'*  Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  '  he  was  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  England ;'  and  this  vaunt  of 
)iis  is  said  not  to  hare  been  disproved  by  circumstances.    Swift,  when 
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mnther  yeniift  nor  faandioine,  norneh*  nor  even  amiable,  inspired  the 
two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  .record,  Vanessa's  and  Stella*s. 

'  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score, 
Sighs  for  a  gown  of  forly-four.* 

^'  He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  liare  broken  the  heart 
of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

*'  For  my  own  port,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  that  success 
in  love  depends  upon  Fortune.  ^  They  particularly  renounce  Celestial 
Yenus,  into  whose  temple.  Sec.  Sic.  &c.  I  remember,  too,  to  have  seen 
a  building  in  iEgiua  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Foitune,  holding  a 
horn  of  Amalthea ;  and  near  her  there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love-aiTairs  depends  more  on 
the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the  charms  of  beauty.  1  am  persuaded, 
too,  with  Pindar,  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other  particulars,)  that 
Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  more 
powerful  than  her  sisters.' — See  Pausanias,  Achaics>  book  vii.  chap. 
26,  page  246,  '  Taylor's  Translation.' 

*'  Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  different  destinies 
of  the  younger  Crebillon  and  Rousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licen- 
tious novel,  and  a  young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a 
Miss  Strafford)  runs  away  and  crosses  the  sea  to  marry  him  ;  while 
Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  es- 
pouse his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also 
repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

^'  In  regard  '  to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent,  and  sometimes 
profane  levity,  which  his  conduct  and  language  often  exhibited,'  and 
which  so  much  shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to  the  indefinite  word 
*  often;^  and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  lan- 
guage it  is  to  be  recollected^  that  it  was  less  the  tone  of  Pope^  than 
the  tone  of  the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  correspondence  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  as  they  are — a  few  scattered  scraps  from 
Farquhar  and  others — are  more  indecent  and  coarse  than  any  thing 
in  Pope's  letters.  The  Comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar* 
Cibber,  &c.,  which  naturally  attempted  to  represent  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  private  life,  are  decisive  upon  this  point ;  as  are  also 
some  of  Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addison's.  We  all  know  what  the 
conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  country,  was  at  his  own  t»ble,  and  his  excuse  for  his  licen- 
tious language,  viz.  ^  that  every  body  understood  that^  but  few  could 
talk  rationally  upon  less  common  topics.'  The  refinement  of  latter 
clays, — ^which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  vice,  which  wishes  to 
mask  and  soften  itself,  as  much  as  of  virtuous  civilization — had  not 
yet  made  sufficient  progress.  Even  Johnson  m  his  ^  London,'  has  two 
or  three  passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Addison's  *  Drum- 
mer' some  indelicate  allusions."  pp.  321-323. 
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There  are  two  abort  paragraphs  in  this  volame,  thai  let  lie 
fully  into  Lord  Byron's  theory  uftbe  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
coin|K)sition. 

'*  I  thought  Anastasius  excellent:  did  I  not  say  so  ?  Matthews's  Diary 
most  exceUetit ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hobhouse,  are  all  we 
have  of  truth  or  sense  upon  Italy.  The  letter  to  JuUa  very  good  indeed. 
I  do  not  despise  *  •  •  *  ^  •  ;  but  if  slie  knit  blue-stockings  instead  of 
wearing  them,  it  would  be  betier.  You  are  taken  in  by  that  false,  stilt- 
ed, trashy  style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  the  day,  which 
are  all  bombastic  (I  don't  except  my  own — no  one  has  done  more 
through  negligence  to  corrupt  the  language ;)  but  it  is  neither  English 
nor  poetry.     Time  will  show"  p.  240. 

''  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a  great 
struggle  about  what  they  call  'classicaF  and  *  romantic' — ^terms  which 
were  not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I  left  it 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is  true, 
abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  did 
not  know  how  to  write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought  them 
worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  the  kind 
sprung  up  lately,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it  would  be 
such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it.*'  p.  248. 

It  is  plain  from  these  passages  that  he  had  formed  histaste^ 
or  nature  had  formed  it  for  him,  upon  the  models  of  Attic^  not 
of  Asiatic  eloquence— of  classical,  not  of  romantic  poetry.  His 
observations  upon  the  styles  of  the  day  (his  own  included)  is 
perfectly  just.  They  are  ail  bombastic — even  Wordsworth's, 
who  loves  such  infantine  simplicity — for  even  his  simplicity  is 
often  affected,  and  always  visibly  elaborate — as  different,  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  thing,  from  the  naked,  unsophisticat- 
ed nature  of  the  best  Greek  writers.*  As  to  Lord  Byron  him- 
self, he  has  pleaded  guilty,  in  anticipation,  to  a  charge  which 
may  undoubtedly  be  alleged  against  him  with  perfect  justice. 
Hehas  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  make  a  vicious  style, 
popular.  The  two  last  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  have,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  l>een  considered  as  his  master-pieces.  They 
have  been  abundantly  extolled,  and  Mr.  Moore  mentions  that  one 
distinguished  writer,  especially,  and  he  an  enemy  of  Byron,  at 
least,  an  active  adversary  of  his  principles,  has  pronounced  the 
fourth  Canto  the  most  sublime  production  of  human  genius. 
Without  subscribing  to  this  extravagant  encomium,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  feel  all  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  that  pow- 
erful production.  Yet  we  undertake  to  say  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  any  work  of  genius  of  the  present  age,  which  is  more 

*  Voltaire's  prose  style  is  more  Attic  than  that  of  any  writer,  we  remember,  with- 
ia  the  last  centniy— except,  perhaps,  Goldsmith. 
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obnoxious  to  the  sweeping  censure  pronounced  by  the  author 
upon  himself  and  ail  his  contemporaries.     In  a  former  article, 
we  adduced  several  instances  to  exemplify  this  criticism^  but 
we  then  remarked,  that  it  was  not  a  frigid  conceit,  or  an  extrava- 
gant hyperbole,  here  and  there,  which  we  have  to  find  fault  with, 
so  much  as  the  general  tone  of  emphasis  and  exaggeration — a 
too  visible  effort  apparent  throughout  the  whole  work,  to  be 
very  original  and  striking,  or  very  powerful, grand  and  impressive. 
This  straining  after  eflect — which  produces  what  is  well  des- 
cribed in  French  as  the  style  gigantesqttC'-^seema  to  us  more  or 
less  visible  in  every  part  of  the   poems  alluded  to,  and,  no 
doubt,  greatly  impairs  their  general  effect,  not  to  mention  the 
positive  faults  which  it  engenders.*  Let  us  cite  an  example.  The 
description  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  contains  some  of  the  finest 
lines  in  the  poem.     The  whole  picture  is  a  magnificent  one 
and  worthy  of  the  subject.     It  is  the  idea  of  the  statuary  bodi- 
ed forth  in  poetical  language,  or  rather  a  competition  between 
the  single  visible  form  and  the  whole  power  of  words,  which 
shall  convey  the  most  perfect  image  of  beauty  to  the  mind — ^such 
a  contest  as  Roscius  and  Cicero  are  said  to  have  instituted,  to 
try  the  relative  compass  of  gesture,  (or  more  strictly,  mute 
acting)   and  oratorical  diction.     Yet  successful  as  the   poet 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  this   lofty   enterprize,  his 
verse  has  faults  in  it  from  which  the  statue  is  free.     This 
comparison  is  the  more  important,  because  as  Scblegel  says, 
after  Winkelmann,  they  who  wish  to  conceive  a  just  idea  of 
the  standard  of  excellence  which  Greek  genius  proposed   to 
itself,  must  study  the  antique  in  sculpture.      The  remark  is  per- 
fectly sound,  and  we  can  only  say,  that   Sophocles  always 
occurs  to  us  when  we  think  of  the  Apollo  and  vice  versa*     And 
so  we  conceive,  that  no  modern  artist  (including  the  poets)  has 
ever  approached  so  nearly  to  the  severe  graces,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  antique,  as  Raphael.t     But  to  proceed  with  the 
matter  in  band.     The  description  is  contained  in  two  stanzas — 

'  Lord  Byron  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  Childe  Harold  as  his  favourite 
work.  We  cite  the  passage  more  willingly,  because  it  throws  still  further  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  identifies  himself  with  his  work— the  4goume^  in 
short,  which  is  their  pervading  principle  and  spirit.  "  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
forthcoming  In  Febniary.  though  I  tremble  for  the  magnificence  which  you  attri- 
bute to  the  new  Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it:  it  is  a  fine  indistinct  piece 
of  poetical  desolation,  and  my  favourite.  Iwtuhai/mad  during  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, between  metaphysics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  unexlinguishable,  thoughts 
unutterkble,  and  the  night-mare  of  my  own  delinquencies.  I  should,  many  a  good  day, 
have  blown  my  brains  out,  but  for  the  recollection  that  it  would  have  given  pleasure 
to  my  mother-in-law;  and  even  ihen,  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to  haunt  her, 
and  fling  the  shattered  scalp  of  my  sinciput  and  occiput  in  her  frightful  face." — 
p.  51. 

t  With  deference  to  Winkelmann,  be  it  said. 
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it  appears  to  us  that  both  begin  moat  beautifully  and  end  faulti- 
ly; a  perfect  Apollo  sinking  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  pun, 
intelligible  only  to  a  foreigner)  into  a  ph^ms. 

"  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  god  of  life  and  poesy  and  light — 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight. 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain*  and  might 
And  majesty^  flask  their  full  lightnings  by 
Developing  in  that  one  glance,  the  deity.'' 

The  words  in  italics  do  not  appear  to  us  either  in  keeping 
with  the  image  of  the  Apollo^  or  appropriate  in  themselves. 
"  Majesty  flashing  its  lightnings,"  might  be  of  questionable 
propriety,  i.  e.  sobriety,  any  where — most  especially,  however, 
is  it  so,  vrben  applied  to  this  statue.  So-  the  epithet  ^^fiUV' 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  place — ^and  the  "  by*'  at  the  end  of 
the  line  is  clearly  there  only  for  the  rhyme.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  the  pleasure  we  have  uniformly  derived  from  this  beautiful 
Mnza,  has  always  been  in  some  degree  marred  by  these 
imperfections,  as  they  seem  to  us.  But  the  second  is  more 
objectionable. 

**  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  love 

Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 

Longed  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above 

And  maddened  in  that  vision — are  exprest 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 

The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

Wlien  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest-^ 

A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood^ 

Star-like  around^  until  they  gathered  to  a  god.^^ 

These  last  three  lines  may  be  fine :  there  may  be  some  secret 
meaning  in  them  which  we  do  not  seize :  we  own,  however, 
that  they  have  always  appeared  to  us  vague,  mystical  and  ex- 
travagant. Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure,  they  contribute 
nothing  either  to  the  distinctness  or  vividness  of  that  image  of 
beauty,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  bring  out  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  are  not  like  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Greek  poetry— -not  excepting  the  odes  of  Pindar,  or 
the  choruses  of  the  tragedians.  Is  it  good  as  *'  romantic"  writ* 
ing? 

^  This  fine  line  is  a  remtmfeenre— in  pert. 

'*  Oh  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 

In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  that  lip.''— SAalupeare. 
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Tbifl  last  allusion  leads  us  to  remark  upon  that  distinction 
between  the  **  classical"  and  ^*  romantic"  styles,  which  Byron, 
in  one  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  alludes  to  as  a  novel,  and 
condemns  as  an  absurd,  one.  We  are  glad  to  hear  an  opinion 
which  we  ventured  to  advance  in  our  first  number,*  confirmed 
by  so  high  an  authority-— for  if  any  writer  has  a  claim  to  a  high 
place  in  the  new  school,  it  is  undoubtedly  Byron.  The  dis- 
tinction now  alluded  to,  originated  in  Germany.  It  was  seized 
by  Madame  de  Stael  with  avidity,  as  well  adapted  to  her  pur- 
poses of  metaphysical,  mystical  and  ambitious  declamation,  and 
it  has  since  been  entertained  with  more  respect  than  we  conceive 
it  deserves,  in  the  literary  circles  of  Europe.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
in  his  valuable  Lectures  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,  makes  it  the  ba- 
sis of  all  his  comparisons  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
in  that  art.  His  main  object  is  to  account  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gieek  drama,  and  its  close  adherence  to  the  three  unities, 
as  well  as  the  rigid  exclusion  from  it  of  every  thing  comic  and 
incongruous,  on  principles  which  shall  explain  the  diflerence 
between  that  style  and  the  complicated  and  irregular  plots  and 
tragi-comic  mixtures  of  Calderon  and  Shakspeare,  without  sup- 
posing any  inferiority  in  the  latter.  It  was  not  enough  for  him 
to  say,  that  ancient  taste  was  too  fastidious  ;  or  that  ancient 
criticism  was  more  severe,  as  the  modern  is  more  indulgent*— 
that  the  former  exacted  of  genius  more  than  it  can  perform,  at 
least  without  a  saerifice  of  much  of  its  power  and  enthusiasm — 
while  the  latter  unshackles  **  the  muse  of  fire"  and  gives  it  full 
scope  and  boundless  regions  to  soar  in — and  that  this  is  the 
reason,  in  short,  why  Macbeth  and  Othello  are  so  much  better 
(as  we  say  they  are)  than  the  Orestiad  or  the  QBdipus'.  This 
did  not  suit  with  SchiegePs  way  of  thinking,  first,  because  he 
was  a  good  scholar,  and  knew  better ;  and  next  and  principally, 
because  he  was  a  German  philosopher,  and  therefore  bound  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  by  some  subtile  process  of  reasoning 
of  his  own  invention.  This  he  has  attempted  to  do,  and  the 
result  (as  we  understand  it)  is,  that  in  all  the  arts  of  taste,  the 
genius  of  modern  times  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  requires^  for  its  gratification,  works  of  a  structure 
totally  distinct  from  those  which  he  admits  to  have  been  the 
best  imaginable  models  of  the  classic  style. 

The  principle,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  account  for  this 
mighty  revolution  in  art  and  criticism,  is  religion.  That  of  the 
Greeks  we  are  told  was  '*  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture and  of  earthly  life."     Under  a  southern  sky,  amidst  the 

*  Article  L-^lassical  Learninfl 
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iweetfl  of  a  genial  and  radiant  climate^  geniiis  natarally  dreams 
of  joy  and  beauty,  and  the  forms  with  which  a  poetical  fancy 
peopled  heaven,  were  fttshioned  opon  those  with  which  it  was 
familiar  on  earth.  A  gay,  sensual,  and  elegant  mythology, 
grew  up  under  its  plastic  bands — its  visions  of  ideal  perfection 
were  embodied  in  the  idols  of  superstitious  worship, — and 
Yenos,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Hercules,  &c.  have  been  individual- 
ised as  images  of  certain  attributes,  and  identified  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  all  mankind,  by  the  master-pieces  which  they  may  be 
said  to  have  patronized,  since  they  were  created  to  adorn  their 
temples  or  to  grace  their  festivals.  But  this  system  of  religious 
adoration  was  confined  to  the  present  life,  addressed  itself  exclu- 
sively toxhe$en»es^  exacted  of  the  worshipper  only  forms  and  obla- 
tions, and  confirmed  him  in  the  tranquil  self-complacency  or  the 
joyous  spirit  which  the  faceof  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  condition  inspired.  Christianity  was,  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, the  very  opposite  of  Paganism*  It  added  to  the  material 
world,  a  mysterious  world  of  spirits — it  substituted  the  infinite 
for  the  finite,  an  endless  future  for  the  transitory  present — ^at 
the  end  of  every  vista  in  life,  it  presents  the  grave,  and  it  has 
shrouded  the  grave  itself  in  a  deeper  gloom,  and  made  death 
emphatically  the  King  of  Terrors.  But  Schiegel  has  expressed 
himself  so  well  upon  this  subject,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
a  long  passage  from  him  : 
*'  Among  the  Greeks,  human  nature  was  in  itself  all  sufB- 

*  cient ;  they  were  conscious  of  no  wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher 
'  perfection  than  that  which  they  could  actually  attain  by  the 
'  exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  We,  however,  are  taught  by 
'  superior  wisdom,  that  man,  through  a  high  ofiTence,  forfeited  the 
^  place  for  which  he  was  originally  destined:  and  that  the  whole 
'  object  of  his  earthly  existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that  situation 
'  which  if  left  to  his  own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish. 
'  The  religion  of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  the  possession  of 

*  outward  and  perishable  blessings ;  and  immortality,  in  so  far 
^  as  it  was  believed,  appeared  in  an  obscure  distance  like  a  sha- 
'  dow,  a  faint  dream  of  this  bright  and  vivid  futurity.  The 
'  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  with  the  Christian :  every 
'  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  infinity ; 
'  lifi$  has  become  shadow  and  darkness,  and  the  first  dawning  of 
^  our  real  existence  is  beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must 
'  awaken  the  foreboding,  which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart, 

*  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness,  that  the  happiness  after 

*  which  we  strive,  we  can  never  here  obtain :  that  no  external 
'  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our  souls,  and  that  every  mortal 

*  enjoyment  is  but  a  fleeting  and  momentary  deception.     When 
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*  the  flool  resting*  as  it  were,   under  the  willows  of  exile, 

*  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home,  the  prevailing 
'  character  of  its  song  must  be  melancholy.     Hence  the  poetry 

*  of  the  ancients  was  the  poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that 

*  of  desire;  the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the  scene  which  is 

*  present,  while  the  latter  hovers  between  recollection  and  hope. 
'  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  every  thing  flows  in 
*'  one  strain  of  wailing  and  complaint,  and  that  the  voice  of 

*  melancholy  must  always  be  loudly  heard.    As  the  austerity  of 

*  tragedy  was  not  incompatible  with  the  joyous  views  of  the 

*  Greeks,  so  the  romantic  poetry  can  assume  every  tone,  even 

*  that  of  the  most  lively  gladness ;  but  still  it  will  always  in  some 

*  shape  or  other,  bear  traces  of  the  source  from  which  it  originat- 

*  ed.     The  feeling  oftJte  modems  is^  upon  the  wholes  more  intense^ 

*  their  fancy  mare  ineorporealt  and  their  thoughts  more  cantemplor 

Now,  we  are  disposed  to  assent,  in  general,  to  the  justness 
of  these  observations.  We  think  that  modern  literature  does 
differ  from  that  of  the  Greeks  in  its  complexion  and  spirit — that 
it  is  more  pensive,  sombre  and  melancholy,  perhaps  we  may 
add,  more  abstract  and  metaphysical— and  it  has,  no  doubt, 
been  '*  sicklied  o'er"  with  this  sad  hue,  by  the  influence  of  a 
religious  faith  which  connects  morality  with  worship,  and 
teaches  men  to  consider  every  thought,  word  and  action  of  their 
lives  as  involving,  in  some  degree,  the  tremendous  issues  of 
eternity.  Macchiavelli  has  a  similar  theory  of  his  own.  He 
refers  the  existence  of  democratic  government  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  it  in  his  time,  to  the 
same  cause.  The  spirit  of  polytheism  he  conceives  to  have  been 
bold,  hardy  and  masculine,  that  of  Christianity  to  be  so  meek, 
lowly,  and  self-abasing  as  to  fit  its  professors  for  any  sort  of 
imposition  or  contumely.t  This  notion  has  been  signally 
refuted  by  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries— especially 
by  the  exploits  of  our  Puritan  and  Huguenot  ancestors — but  the 
theory  of  the  Florentine  secretary  is,  in  practical  matters,  very 
much  what  SchlegePs  is  in  literature.  Certainly  we  are  more 
given  to  spiritualizing  than  the  Greeks  were — sensible  objects 
suggest  moral  reflections  more  readily — ^the  external  world  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  the  invisible,  and  the  superio- 
rity of  mind  to  matter,  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  is  almost  as 
much  admitted  by  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  as  in  the 
dogmas  of  philosophy.  There  were  no  Herveys  and  Dr. 
Youngs  at  Athens.     The  spiritt  we  repeat  it  is  changed — ^tha 

*  Dram.  Lit.— Leet.  v.  L  p.  15.  t  Disconi. 
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associatioDB  which  natural  objects  suggest,  are  different,  of 
course — but  does  this  alter,  in  any  essential  degree,  the  forms 
of  beauty  f  Does  it  affect  the  proportions  which  the  parts  of  a 
work  of  art  ought  to  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  f 
Does  it  so  far  modify  the  relations  of  things  that  what  would  be 
fit  and  proper  in  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  colonnade,  a  picture, 
if  it  were  ancient,  is  misplaced  and  incongruous  now  f  In 
short,  has  the  philosophy  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  reason, 
the  logic— which  controls  their  execution  and  results  as  much 
as  it  does  the  conclusions  of  science,  though  in  a  less  pal-  • 
pable  manner — undergone  any  serious  revolution  ?  Schlegel 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  school  affirm  that  such  a  revolution 
has  taken  place.  Their  favourite  illustration  of  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  drama  and  the  unities ;  Shakspeare 
and  Sophocles  are  the  great  representatives  of  the  ^'  romantic" 
and  the  '* classical" — and  they  compare  the  former  to  painting 
which  is  various,  the  latter,  to  sculpture,  which  is  of  course 
characterized  by  singleness  and  simplicity.  ^*  Why,"  say  they 
*'  are  the  Greek  and  romantic  poets  so  different  in  their  prac- 
tice, with  respect  to  place  and  time."  The  question  is  an 
interesting  one.  Many  solutions  may  be  offered ;  and  the  very 
last  we  should  adopt  would  be  the  following:  which,  indeed, 
so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  is  only  a  different  way  of  asserting 
the  same  thing ;  in  other  words,  a  very  palpMe petiiioprincipiu 
'  The  principal  cause  of  the  difference  is  the  plastic  spirit 
'  of  the  antique  and  the  picturesque  spirit  of  the  romantic  poetry. 

*  Scuiptiwe  directs  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  groupe  exhi- 
'  bited  to  us,  it  disentangles  it  as  far  as  possible  from  all  exter- 
'nal  accompaniments,  and  where  they  can  be  altogether  dis- 
'  pensed  with,  they  are  indicated  as  lightly  as  possible.  Paint" 
*ingf  on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  exhibiting  in  a  minute  man- 
'  ner,  along  with  the  principal  figures,  the  surrounding  locality 
'  and  all  the  secondary  objects,  and  to  open  to  us  in  the  back 

*  ground,  a  prospect  into  a  boundless  distance  ;  light  and  por- 
<  spective  are  its  peculiar  charms.     Hence  the  dramatic,  and 

*  especially,  the  tragic  art  of  the  ancients  annihilates  in  some 

*  measure,  the  external  circumstances  of  space  and  time;  while 
Uhe  romantic  drama  adorns  by  their  changes  its  more  diversified 
'  pictures.  Or  to  express  myself  in  other  terms,  the  principles 
*of  antique  poetry  is  ideal,  that  of  the  romantic  mystical :  the 

*  former  subjects,  space  and  time,  to  the  internal  free  activity  of 

*  ti^  mind ;  the  latter  adores  these  inconceivable  essences  as 
'  supernatural  powers,  in  whom  something  of  the  divinity  has 
'  iu  abode."* 

*  Dramatic  Lit.— Lect.  ix  p.  348. 
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We  are  wilKog  to  impute  the  transcendent*  or  if  the  epithet 
be  preferred,  the  truly  romantic  nonsense  of  the  last  sentence* 
to  the  translator;  but  we  may  conjecture  from  the  context* 
and  from  the  other  parts  of  his  work*  what  was  the  drift  of  the 
author.  M.  Schlei^el  means  to  say  (as  he  does  affirm  else- 
where) that  this  diflference  between  ancient  and  modern  genius, 
which  is  thus  illustrated  by  sculpture  and  painting,  or  the 
pkutic  and  the  picturesque^  pervades  all  the  departments  of 
literature  and  art,  without  exception.  In  music,  for  instance* 
the  ancients  are  said  to  have  preferred  melody*  the  moderns* 
harmony — ia  architecture,  compare  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Pantheon  with  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Vienna^*even  the  sculpture  of  the  moderns* 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Hemsterhusius,  is  too  much 
like  painting,  as  the  painting  of  the  ancients  was  probably 
too  much  like  .sculpture.'  Now*  in  the  first  place,  we  deny 
the  fact  that  the  taste  of  the  moderns  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  these  particulars.  As  for  the  drama,  we 
have  no  tragedies  but  Shakspeare's  and  if  we  had,  his  incom- 
parable genius  has  settled  that  part  of  the  controversy  irrever- 
sibly, so  far  as  popular  opinion  is  concerned.  But  do  not  all 
scholars*  without  exception*  admire  and  delight  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  ?  As  for  music,  we  suspect  that  melody  is  as  much  pre- 
ferred now  to  harmony*  as  it  ever  was  at  Athens  ;  but  if  it  were 
not,  it  would  be  for  time  to  decide*  whether  the  taste  of  the  day 
were  not  a  transitory  and  false  one.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
state  of  that  art  among  the  Greeks,  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
sure  inferences  from  it.  Besides,  the  proper  comparison  would 
be  not  between  melody  and  harmony,  but  between  romantic 
melody  or  harmony,  and  classical  melody  or  harmony,  since 
both  existed  at  each  of  the  two  great  periods,  and  there  can  be 
no  fair  comparison  but  between  things  of  the  same  kind«  So 
with  architecture.  A  Gothic  cathedral  has  its  beauties — it  has 
its  own  peculiar  proportions — it  has  fitness  to  the  solemn  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed — it  has  gorgeous  ornament,  im- 
posmg  massivcness,  striking  altitude,immen8e  extent — its  long- 
drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault — its  storied  windows — the  choir, 
the  altar,  the  crucifixes,  the  confessional  of  the  penitent,  the 
stones  of  the  pavement  worn  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims  and  cru- 
saders, the  air  of  venerable  antiquity  and  religious  gloom 
pervading  the  whole  interior — a  thousand  interesting  associa- 
tions of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  of  history  and  the  church, 
conspire  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  imprensive  objects  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  man.  The  origin  of  the  style 
was  in  a  dark  age ;  but  it  has  taken  root*  nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
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that,  so  long  as  Christianity  shall  endure,  the  modern  world  will 
ever  be  brought  to  think  as  meanly  of  these  huge  piles,  as  a 
Greek  architect  (if  one  were  suddenly  revived)  possibly  might. 
Still,  there  are  very  few  builders  of  the  present  age  who  do  not 
prefer  the  orders  of  Greece — and  even  if  they  did  not,  how 
would  that  prove  that  future  ages  would  not  ?  '*  Time  will 
show,"  as  Byron  says,  which  taste  is  the  more  natural  and  rea- 
sonable :  and  time  only,  and  the  voice  of  the  majority,  can  shew 
it  conclusively. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  descend  to  details :  suppose  a  particular 
object  proposed  to  be  painted  or  described  in  the  strict  sense  of 
those  words  f  Are  there  two  ways  of  doing  that  perfectly,  and 
yet  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  styles  in  question  are 
supposed  to  be  ?  A  portrait,  for  instance, — is  a  classical  like- 
ness, a  different  thing  from  a  romantic,  and  yet  both  good  like* 
nesses  of  the  same  thing  ?  Suppose  the  object  described  to  be 
twilight,  if  the  pictures  were  confined  to  the  sensible  phenomena^ 
it  is  obvious  there  could  not  be  any  variety  in  them,  as  any  one 
who  doubts  what  is  so  obvious  to  reason,  may  convince  himself 
by  comparing  parallel  passages  in  the  ancient  and  modern  clas* 
8IC8 — e.g.  Milton's  lines,  "now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twi- 
light gray  "—Virgil's  beautiful  verses  on  midnight,  in  the  fourth 
iEneid,  Homer's  on  moon-light  in  the  eighth  Iliad.  The 
exquisite  sketches  of  these  objects  executed  by  the  great  masters 
just  mentioned,  are  all  in  precisely  the  same  style,  and  if  they  were 
in  the  same  language,  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  the  same  age 
of  poetry.  To  be  sure,  if  without,  or  besides  describing  the 
object,  some  strikingassociation  of  ideas  be  suggested,  that  may 
make  a  very  material  difference,  because  such  things  are  essen- 
tially accidental  and  mutable.  For  instance,  Dante's  famous 
lines  on  the  evening,  describe  it,  not  as  the  period  of  the  day 
when  nature  exhibits  such  or  such  phenomena,  which  must 
always  be  the  same  while  her  everlasting  order  shall  be  main- 
tained, but  by  certain  casual  circumstances  which  may  or  may 
not  accompany  that  hour — the  ves|3er  bell,  tolling  the  knell  of 
the  dying  day,  the  lonely  traveller  looking  back  with  a  heart 
oppressed  with  fond  regrets,  to  the  home  which  he  has  just  left — 
very  touching  circumstances  no  doubt,  to  those  who  have  a  home 
or  have  lived  in  Catholic  countries,  but  still  extraneous,  and  it 
may  be,  transitory  circumstances. 

The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  any  other  particular 
object,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  material  world.  A  picture  of 
conjugal  love,  for  instance,  as  in  Hector  and  Andromache — of 
maternal  despair,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Blanche — of  filial  devo- 
tednesB,  as  in  the  Antigone.  We  do  not  comprehend  how  it  is 
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possible  to  exhibit  such  objects  in  more  than  one  style  that  shall 
be  perfect — and  that  the  natural,  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able— quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.  And  what  is 
clearly  true  of  the  details,  we  take  to  be  equally  true  of  the  com* 
binations.  The  spirit  may  vary,  the  associations,  the  colouring 
or  complexion ;  but  substantially,  there  can  be  but  one  form  of 
ideal  beauty,  with  which  human  nature,  that  never  changes, 
will  rest  forever  sal3s6ed. 

We  will  borrow  an  illustration,  on  this  subject,  from  the  learned 
Michaelis.  If  any  two  systems  of  religion  and  poetry  differ  in  their 
spirit,  in  the  associations  with  which  they  surround  the  objects  of 
their  adoration  and  praise,  and  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  the  votary,  it  is  the  Jewish  and  the  Pagan — the  one  dwell- 
ing forever  in  its  prophetic  raptures,  upon  the  sublime  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  filling  immensity,  whose  invisible  glory  it  was  the 
guiltiest  audacity  to  degrade  by  attempting  to  represent  it  in  any 
sensible  image ;  the  other  crowding  all  space  with  a  mob  of  thirty 
thousand  deities  of  every  rank  and  shape.  The  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  besides,  is  the  great  fountain  of  modern  inspiration, 
strictly  so  called.  Yet  differing  as  widely  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
very  element  of  thought  and  character  from  which  Schlegel  de- 
duces such  important  results,  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
Xheforfiu  of  Hebrew  and  Classical  poetry.  The  illustration  we 
shall  borrow  from  the  learned  author  referred  to,  is  the  follow- 
ing. He  remarks  that  as  the  Heathen  assigned  to  Jupiter  a 
chariot  and  horses  of  thunder,  so  the  Hebrews  have  a  similar 
fable,  and  the  Cherubim  are  expressly  the  horses  of  Jehovah's 
chariot.  He  is  frequently  described  as  sitting  upon  the  Cheru- 
him.  He  thunders  so  that  the  earth  shakes— or  as  Horace 
might  have  expressed  it, 

*'  Jehovah  per  ccelum  tonantes 
Egit  equos,  volucremque  currum ; 
Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina 
Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Tcenari 
Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 
Concutitur."* 

The  same  observation  holds,  in  the  strictest  manner  true,  of 
Milton  i^d  Dante,  the  two  most  sublime  poets  of  modern  times, 
the  most  Christian  in  spirit,  and  the  most  classical  and  severe  in 
style. 

After  all,  this  classification  of  styles  may  be  only  a  more  arti- 
ficial and  scholastic  way  of  confessing,  that  those  irregular 
worksof  modern  genius  which  are  designated  as  romantic,  far 

*  On  Lowth's  Hebrew  Poetry— Lect.  iz. 
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exeeUence^  in  fact,  deviate  very  materially  from  the  Greek  ttand- 
ard.  Of  this  no  one  who  has  studied  criticMm  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  can  have  any  doubt  at  all*  Three  things  were 
considered  as  essential  to  all  excellence  in  a  composition  of 
genius,  perfect  unity  of  purpose,  simplicity  of  style,  and  ease 
of  execution— and  it  is  in  these  things  that  the  literature  and 
art  of  Greece,  exhibit  their  matchless  perfection.  Other  nations 
have  produced  works  indicating  as  rare  and  fertile  invention, 
ae  much  depth  of  thought,  as  much  vigour  of  conception,  as 
much  intensity  of  feeling — but  no  body  of  literature  or  of  art 
can  be  compared  to  the  antique  for  the  severe  reaton^  the  close, 
unsparing  logic  o/  its  criticism.  Unity  of  design,  especially, 
which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
they  rigorously  exacted.  They  considered  a  work  of  art  always 
as  a  tDhole — a  sort  of  organized  body-— to  the  very  structure  of 
which  certain  parts  and  proportions,  and  none  others,  were 
essential,  and  in  which  the  least  violation  of  this  fitness  and 
harmony,  was  a  deformity,  more  or  less  uncouth  and  mon- 
strous.* The  details  were  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the 
general  efiect.  In  an  oration,  for  instance,  they  looked  to  the 
end  which  the  speaker  had  in  view,  and  whatever  was  not 
calculated  to  further  that,  however  brilliant  and  impressive  in 
itself,  was  rejected  without  reserve.  The  notion  of  Pythagoras, 
that  the  sublime  order  of  the  universe  was  maintained  by  the 
secret  power  o( proportiony  by  the  magic  of  mathematical  rela- 
tions, probably  sprung  out  of  this  truly  Greek  idea  of  the 
perfection  of  art,  applied  by  analogy  to  the  works  of  creation.t 
This  unity  of  thought,  this  harmony  in  composition,  this  dvayxi^ 
X^o7pa9iici),  as  Plato  calls  it,  a  sort  of  necessary  connexion, 
like  that  of  cause  and  effect,  between  the  parts,  every  thing 
being  in  its  right  place,  following  logically  from  what  goes 
before  it,  leading  inevitably  to  what  comes  after  it,  pervades  all 

•  Plato,  Phed.  p.  264.  c.  Socrates  says,  offiww  &c.  ^avra  X070V  wfl'nrgp  J^wov 
^wsgayoiy  <fwfi.a  ti  Ip^ovra  auroV  auTouwrs  H-^ts  e^xi^aXov,  &c.  "  I  think  you 
oogfat  to  say  that  every  composition  is,  as  it  were,  an  Rnima]  having  a  body  of  its 
own :  90  that  it  should  be  neither  without  a  head  or  feet,  but  should  have  its  va- 
rious parts,  suitable  to  one  another,  and  composing  one  perfect  whole."  fj^o'ijt 

rf  Ir/fn  ^^  oxpa,  vp^vovra  olXX^Xoi^  Xy'  ru  Shu  ysypaitiidva^ 

t  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero,  (de  Finib.  1.  3.c.  82)  in  which  thift 
idea  is  brought  out  verv  vividly  and  precisely — duid,  enim,  aut  in  rerum  naturi, 
qpA  nihil  est  aptius,  nihil  descriptius,  aut  in  operibus  manu  factis,  tarn  compositum 
tamque  coinpaetum  et  coagmentatum  invenin  potest,  ^id  posterius  priori  nou 
eoaveoit  ?  Quid  sequitnr  quod  non  respondeat  superior!  T  Q,uid  non  rie  aliud  ex- 
olif  ntctituTf  11/  non,  ii  unamlUaram  moveritf  labent  omnia  7  l^e.  We  should  have 
translated  thu,  if  we  could  have  ventured  to  take  that  liberty  with  what  b  so  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  so  ftrikingly  iUnstrates  ow  text«    (3)  Ubi.  sup. 
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the  moniiroents  of  genius  which  that  wonderful  race  has  left 
behind  it.  Their  superiority  in  this  exquisite  logic  of  literature 
and  the  arts — a  logic  not  a  jot  less  exact  and  elc/!;ant  than  the 
demonstrations  of  their  own  unrivalled  geometry — is,  we  fear, 
a  lamentable  truth,  nor  will  it  help  us  much  to  call  our  defor- 
mities, peculiarities,  and  to  dignify  what  is  only  not  art  with  the 
specious  title  of  the  '  romantic/ 

This  severe  study  of  unity  naturally  led,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
the  two  other  prominent  excellencies  of  Greek  style,  simplicity 
and  case  or  grace.  Their  genius  was  most  enthusiastic — their 
sensibilities  were  acute  and  even  lively  to  excess.  Let  any  one 
read  those  passages  of  their  best  authors  wherein  they  treat  of 
poetry f  and  he  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  their 
expressions.  They  speak  of  it  as  a  heavenly  inspiration,  a 
divine  fury,  the  revelry  and  intoxication  of  the  soul — they  com- 
pare it  to  the  madness  of  the  Pythoness,  the  rage  of  the  bacha- 
nal,  the  convulsive  improvisations  of  the  Corybant^s  awakened 
by  the  peculiar  f'SXog  of  their  God.*  But  their  taste  was  as  refined 
as  their  temperament  was  ardent,  and  hence  the  severity  of  the 
restraints  which  they  laid  upon  their  own  genius.  They  seem 
to  have  been  conscious  of  their  tendency  to  exceed,  rather  than 
be  wanting,  in  energy  and  warmth,  and  to  overstep  the  modesty 
of  nature  by  indulging  her  impulses  too  freely.  They  studied 
perpetually  how  to  speak  the  language  of  soberness  and  truth. 
The  smallest  appearance  of  effort  or  exaggeration  was  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  them,  as  leading  to  the  vice  they  most 
avoided.  The  intense  love  of  beauty  which  possessed  them, 
the  influence  of  a  happy  climate  and  still  happier  organization, 
the  native  inspiration  of  genius,  were  common  advantages,  and 
those  were  enough,  they  thought,  to  insure  all  the  power  neces- 
sary, (with  sufficient  discipline)  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  artist  was  supposed  to  possess  this  qualifica- 
tion as  of  course.  His  aim,  therefore,  was  not  to  shew  that  he 
possessed  it,  by  an  affected  or  ostentatious  and  unseasonable 
display  of  it,  but  to  manage  it  with  a  wise  economy,  to  turn  it 
to  the  greatest  account  in  creating,  in  whatever  might  be  his 
province,  some  perfect  form  of  beauty.  His  study  of  the  ideal 
led  him  to  think,  as  we  have  shown,  of  the  composition  of  a 
whole  ;  for  details,  however  brilliant,  were  still  mere  fragments, 
and  as  such  were  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  Any  body  could 
accomplish  them,  and  abundance  always  creates  fastidiousness. 
But  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  greatest  effort  of  genius, 
yet  to  be  free  from  all  the  faults  into  which  genius,  when  it  exerts 

^  See  the  truly  Dithyrambic  effusion  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  lo. 
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itself  most,  is  so  apt  to  be  betrayed — ^to  put  forth  his  whole 
power,  yet  never  to  transcend  the  limits  of  reason,  and  to  em- 
body the  visions  of  an  excited  imagination  in  a  form  so  perfect 
as  to  defy  the  most  fastidious  criticism  of  his  country,  and  to 
challenge  a  place  among  the  imperishable^  monuments  of  .his 
art — this  was  indeed  to  be  a  **  maker ''  itoirtr'ng — ^this  was  to  be 
truly  Attic  and  classical*  Accordingly,  what  is  most  admirable 
in  that  matchless  literature,  is  this  simplicity  and  ease,  produced 
by  the  study  of  unity  and  the  severe  reasoning  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling.  It  is,  we  conceive,  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  its  master- 
pieces, and  those  of  any  other  language — for  Shakspeare  him- 
self frequently  falls  into  bombast  and  conceit.  In  short,  the 
strength  of  Greek  genius  is  never  discovered  in  monstrous  con- 
tortions or  laborious  struggles — it  wields  the  mightiest  subjects, 
apparently,  without  an  effort,  and  with  all  the  grace  of  conscious 
superiority.  Its  beauty  is  not  confined  to  a  single  feature,  **  to 
a  lip  or  eye,"  but  is  emphatically  "  the  joint  force  and  full  result 
of  all" — it  is  not  the  hectic  glow  of  disease,  or  the  mere- 
tricious lustre  of  a  painted  cheek,  but  the  lumen  juventee  pur- 
pureum,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  proper  hue,  as  the  natural 
effect  of  a  vigorous  and  robust  constitution. 

LordByron^s  speculative  opinions  in  literature,  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  all  in  favour  of  the  classical  models.  His  preference 
of  Pope  is  owing  to  this ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  spite  of 
his  extraordinary  merits,  Pope  is,  in  some  degree,  a  mannerist, 
and,  so  far,  falls  short  of  absolute  perfection.  But  theory  and 
practice  are  unfortunately  not  more  inseparable  in  literature 
than  in  other  matters,  and  of  this  truth,  there  is  no  more  strik- 
ing example  than  the  author  of  Childe  Harold.  We  stated  in 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Moore's  first  volume,  that  Manfred  struck  us 
as  decidedly  the  master-piece  of  Lord  Byron.  The  long  ana- 
lysis which  we  have  just  gone  through  of  the  principles  of  the 
idealy  will,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  have  done  much  towards 
accounting  for  this  preference.  The  merit  of  Manfred  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Goethe,  who  thinks  he  recognizes  in  it  a  copy, 
or  an  imitation  rather,  of  his  Faustus.  His  remarks  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Moore,  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's  *  Konst  und  Alterthum,* 
enclosed  in  this  letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venera- 
ble critic  traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Florence  to 
furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  the  dis- 
position so  prevalent  throughout  Europe,  to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of 
marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry.    To  these  ex- 
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aggerated,  or  wholly  fake,  notions  of  him,  the  nmneroos  fictions 
palmed  upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adven- 
tures in  places  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed^ 
have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  consequence  is,  so 
utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life  and 
character  long  current  upon  the  continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  real  "  flesh  and  blood"  hero  of  these  pages, — the  social 
practical-minded,  and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  English 
Lord  Byron,— may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of 
his  foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  onromantic,  and  prosaic 
pers  mage. 

*^  Byron*s  tragedy,  'Manfred,  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phenomenon^ 
and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  singular  intellectual  poet  has 
taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  extracted  from  it  the  strongest  nou* 
rishment  for  his  hypochondriac  humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  im- 
pelling principles  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no 
one  of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particular^  on  this  account 
that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this  way 
ao  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interestng  task  for 
the  critic  to  point  out  not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but  their 
degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original :  in  the 
course  of  which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded 
and  exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the 
dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

"  We  find  thus  in  this  tragedy  the  quintessence  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormenter.  The  character  of  Lord 
Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and  equitable  appreciation. 
He  has  often  enough  confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has 
repeatedly  portrayed  it;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
intolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms  forever 
haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  abo  perform  principal  parts— one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actual  presence, 
and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occuirence  which  took  place  with 
the  former,  the  following  is  related.  When  a  bold  and  enterprizing 
youn^  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her  husband 
discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife  ;  but  the  murderer  was 
the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  whom 
any  suspicion  could  be  anached.  Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence^ 
and  these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

**  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  innumerable 
aUusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  f  >r  instance,  when  turning  his  sad 
contempliitions  inwards,  he  applies  to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the 
king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows: — Pausanias,  a  Lacedeemonian  gene- 
ral, acquires  glory  by  the  important  victory  at  Platsa,  but  afterwards 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  thn>ugh  his  arrogance,  ob- 
stinacy, and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  at- 
tends him  to  his  end ;  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied 
Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed  witli  a  virient  passion  for  a 
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Byzantiiie  maiden.  After  long  resirtance,  he  at  length  obtainfl  her 
from  her  parents^  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping 
her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awakened  from 
his  sleep,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderers — he  seizes  his 
sword  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him. 
Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a  scene 
finm  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burthens  his  tragic 
image  with  it.  The  following  soliliquy,  which  is  overladen  with  gloom 
and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered  intelUgible.  We 
recommend  it  ^  an  exercise  to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  appears  improved  upon  here."    pp.  229, 230. 

As  to  the  imputed  imitation,  Byron  (rather  implicitly  than 
expressly)  disavows  it  in  a  letter  to  Murray : 

*^  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you,  to  wit,  the  opinion 
of  <Ae  greatest  man  of  Germany  ~  perhaps  of  Europe — upon  one  of  tfa^ 
great  men  of  your  advertisements  (all  *•  famous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Ton* 
son  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuffins) — in  short,  a  critique  of  Goethe^s 
Qpon  Manfred.  There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
Italian  one ;  keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinion  of  such  a 
man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are  always  interesting^* 
and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His  Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  don't 
know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis,  in  18l6,  at  Coligny,  trans* 
lated  most  of  it  to  roe  vivA  voccj  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with 
It;  bat  it  was  the  Steinhack  and  the  Jungfrau^  anif  something  else, 
maeh  more  than  Fanstus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
seese,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus,  are  very  similar."    p.  228. 

When  we  speak  of  Manfred  as  the  master-piece  of  Lord 
ByroDj  we  speak  of  it  as  a  whole^  There  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  his  other  compositions,  especially  in  Childe*Harold, 
many  passages  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  power.  But  in  the 
first  place,  these  passages  in  the  poem  just  mentioned,  are  short, 
isolated,  uncombined.  The  wandering  bard  describes  the  re- 
markable objects  which  present  themselves  to  him  in  his  pro- 
gress, in  a  sort  of  poetical  itineracy.  He  lavishes  upon  them, 
it  is  true,  the  wealth  of  an  exuberant  imagination — and  whether 
it  be  Waterloo,  or  the  romantic  Rhine,  or  Lake  Leman  and  its 
magic  shores,  or  the  ^Ips,  or  an  Italian  sun-set,  or  the  tombs 
of  the  famous  dead,  or  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence, 
or  the  master-pieces  of  antique  art,  he  is  still  equal  to  his 
■objects,  and  crowns  them  anew  with  glory  and  immortality. 
But  such  effusions  ditenoi^cmierisparibus^  comparable  to  works, 
in  which  the  beauty  of  design  and  composition  is  added  to  all 
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other  beauties.  A  lyrical  rhapsody  is  an  easier,  and  much  easier 
tbinic  than  a  sage  and  solemn  drama,  exhibiting  a  rare  portrai- 
ture of  character,  combining  many  incidents,  introducing  the 
difScult  and  even  perilous  machinery  of  magic,  incantations, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  air  or  the  deep,  and  withal  unfolding  an 
impressive  moral  truth.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  both  of 
invention  and  of  art,  more  creative  genius,  in  short,  required  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  very  necessity  of  preserving 
a  uniform  tone  of  colouring,  the  harmony,  the  keepings  of  such 
a  work,  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  task  of  the  artist. 
We  have  seen  what  immense  emphasis  the  Greeks  laid  upon 
this  circumstance.  In  the  next  place,  the  style  of  Manfred 
is  more  sober  and  subdued  than  that  of  Childe  Harold — and 
so  is,  comparatively,  exempt  from  the  faults  which  we  im* 
pute  to  that  poem.  It  is  indeed,  remarkable  for  a  degree  of 
austere  and  rugged  force,  which  reminds  us  as  strongly  of 
DantOt  ^^  ^^^  spirit  and  character  of  the  poem  itself  does  of  the 
Inferno.  When  the  Italian  poet  says  of  the  souls  in  his  limbo, 
who  shut  out  from  the  beatitude  of  heaven,  still  endure  no  other 
punishment,  than  the  total  want  of  all  interest  or  enjoyment, 
a  consuming  ennui^  a  dismal  desolation  of  the  heart — non  hanno 
speranza  di  morte — "  they  may  not  hope  for  death" — he  pro- 
nounces the  terrible  doom  of  Manfred,  in  almost  his  very  words  : 

*'  Accursed  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  length  of  days. 
They  are  too  long  already." 

As  in  the  Inferno,  too,  so  also  in  Manfred,  the  darkness  and 
the  desolation  that  seem  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  work, 
are  relieved  by  gleams  of  beauty  and  freshness,  ever  and  anon 
breaking  forth,  the  more  striking  as  they  are  unexpected,  the 
more  touching  because  softened  by  melancholy  associations, 
and  escaping,  as  if  in  spite  of  it,  from  a  mind  in  which  neither 
sorrow  nor  pain,  nor  even  despair  itself,  has  been  able  to  quench 
the  deep  love  of  nature.  There  is  an  unspeakable  charm  of  the 
kind  in  the  soliloquy  with  which  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  opens.  Manfred  is  standmg  alone  upon  the  cliffs  of  the 
Jungfrau,  as  the  day  dawns  and  reveals  to  him  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  that  Alpine  region,  upon  which  his  desolate  soul  must 
no  more  gaze  with  rapture.  He  is  doonied,  henceforth,  to  see 
**  undelighted  all  delight" — to  know  that  what  he  looks  upon 
is  beauty,  to  feel  it  even,  but  just  enough  to  make  him  conscious 
of  the  curse  that  is  upon  bis  soul,  the  blight  that  has  seared  his 
heart,  and  deadened  and  destroyed  all  its  capacities  of  enjoy* 
ment. 
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"••*•••••  My  mother  earth  ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  day,  and  jou,  yc  mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautifull  .1  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart  •••**i 

•  •        •        Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  t 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mixM  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  &c, 

•  •        *        Hark !  the  note, 

The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 

A  pastoral  fable — pipes,  in  the  liberal  air. 

Mixed  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 

My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh !  that  1  were 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 

With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me !" 

So  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act. 

"  It  is  not  noon — the  sun-bow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  rolls  the  sheeted  silver^s  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  flings  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes  but  mine 
Now  dhnk  this  sight  oC  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters, — I  will  call  her. 

•  ft  •  • 

Beautiful  spirit !  with  tliy  hair  of  light 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  gloiy,  in  whose  form 

The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 

To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, 

Camationed  hke  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek. 

Rocked  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 

Upon  the  loftier  glacier's  virgin  snow. 

The  blush  of  earth  embracing  toUh  her  heaven^ — [a  conceit.] 
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Tinge  thy  eelestial  aspedSt  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sun-bow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  spirit !  in  thy  cahn^  clear  brow. 
Wherein  is  glassM  serenity  of  soul/'  &c.  &«. 

•  But  what  struck  Goethe  in  this  fine  poem,  and  what  entitles 
it  more,  perhaps,  than  its  other  merits,  to  the  rank  which  we 
assign  to  it  among  the  productions  of  its  author,  is  the  concep- 
tion of  Manfred's  character  and  situation.  To  judge  from  our 
own  experience,  nothing  can  be  more  profoundly  interesting* 
Often  as  we  have  read  it,  it  has  lost  none  •f  its  effect.  We 
never  take  it  up  but  with  some  such  feeling  as  we  conceive  to 
have  possessed  ofold  the  pilgrims  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  or 
those  anxious  mortals,  who,  like  Count  Manfred  himself,  have 
sought  to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  own  destiny,  by  dealing 
with  evil  spirits.  The  book  contains  a  spell  fur  us,  and  we  lay 
our  hands  upon  it  with  awe.  It  brings  us  into  actual  contact 
with  the  beings  that  wait  upon  the  hero's  bidding.  We  are 
transported,  by  an  ideal  presence,  to  that  Alpine  solitude  in 
which  this  second  Cain — this  child  of  an  accursed  destiny — is 
alternately  agitated  by  the  furies  of  remorse,  or  ''  wrapt  as 
with  ^  shroud"  in  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  a  sullen  des-> 
pair. 

**  Daughter  of  air !  I  tell  thee  since  that  hour — 

But  words  are  breath— look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 

Or  watch  my  watchings^— come  and  sit  by  me ! 

My  solitude  is  sohtude  no  more. 

But  peopled  with  the  furies; — I  have  gnash'd 

My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn, 

Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  prayed 

For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 

I  have  affronted  death — ^but  in  the  war 

Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 

And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — ^the  cold  hand 

Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break.  ' ' 

In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 

The  affluence  of  my  soul — ^which  one  day  was 

A  CrcBsus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 

Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomed  thought. 

I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 

I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found.** 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  Manfred  in  detail  with 
the  Orestes  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  We  regret  that  ii  is  not  ia 
our  power  to  do  so  at  present ;  but  we  should  be  ^lad  if  some 
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one,  who  has  more  leimire  to  trace  the  contrasts  and  coinciden- 
ces of  literature,  would  take  our  hint. 

We  will  venture  a  few  remarks  of  our  own,  having  a  bearing 
upon  a  topic  already  discussed.  Manfred,  like  the  Eumenides 
ofiEschvlus,  is  a  picture  of  remorse,  but  there  can  be  no  better 
illustration  of  the  difference  which  we  admit  to  exist  between 
aocient  and  modern  dramatic  literature,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  affection  is  exhibited,  respectively,  in  the 
Greek  tragedy  and  the  English  drama.*  In  the  former  it  is 
made  a  sensible  object — it  is  personified — its  office  is  performed 
hy  the  Furies.  They  have  pursued  the  wretched  parricide  with 
wild  rage,  until  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  Here  the  tragedy  opens.  The  fugitive  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  guilty  mother,  is  seensupfilicating  the  protection 
of  the  god.  The  vindictive  goddesses,  attired  in  their  robes  of 
black,  and  with  serpents  entwined  in  their  horrid  tresses,  are 
sleeping  around  him — having  apparently  sunk  under  the  effort 
of  their  long  and  unremitted  pursuit.  When  the  young  man, 
has  by  the  contrivance  of  Apollo,  stolen  out  of  the  Temple,  to 
make  his  way  to  Athens,  where  Minerva  is  to  decide  finally 
upon  hi<9  innocence  or  guilt,  the  shade  of  Clyternnestra  gashed 
with  the  fatal  wounds,  appears,  and  calling  aloud  to  the  Furies 
in  reproachful  language,  vanishes  again.  The  Furies,  aroused 
by  her  voice,  discover  that  Orestes  has  made  his  escape.  Their 
rage  is  greatly  excited— they  dance  about  the  stage  in  frantic 
disorder — they  renew  the  pursuit  with  fresh  keenness,  and  are 
next  seen  at  Athens,  near  the  overtaken  fugitive,  who  has  em* 
braced  the  statue  of  Minerva.  They  claim  his  head  as  justly 
forfeited  to  the  laws — the  goddess  listens  to  both  parties,  and 
agrees  to  becometheir  umpire — the  cause  is  regularly  discussed, 
and  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  at  last  acquitted  by  an  equal* 
tty  of  suffrages. 

*  This  is  worthy  of  further  observation.  fTbe  tpirUoi  Manfred  is  strictly  modem 
or  romantic.  The  air  of  abstract  reflection,  the  moral  musings  the  pensive  wo, 
which  pervade  it,  are  a  contrast  to  the  sensible  imagery  and  the  lively  personifica* 
Uons  ot  the  Greek  play.  Yet  its /ratn«  and  strudure,  are  strictly  'classical,'  Byron, 
in  aH  his  dramatic  compositions,  professed  to  copy  after  the  Greek  models,— as 
nioch  so  ns  Milton  in  toe  Samson  Agonistes.  But  besides  discnrdinf^  the  chorus, 
be  has  not  in  other  respects  approached  those  models  so  closely  as  Milton.  From 
what  be  Iws  done,  however,  and  from  the  character  of  his  genius,  we  think,  as  we 
renarked  in  a  former  numt>er,  that  hnd  he  been  born  an  Athenian,  he  would  have 
eicelled  peculiarly  in  that  walk.  Manfred  proves  it— and  here  we  will  add,  that 
bis  aerial  cfaonis  of  sprites  and  fiends,  is  qnite  eanal  in  that  kind,  to  any  thing  in 
tbe  grandest  conceptions  of  iEschyins,  and  notbmg  can  t>e  more  felicitous,  in  the 
way  of  choral  ode,  than  some  of  their  hymns— witness,  especially,  the  grand 
■otnem  in  honor  of  Arimanes.  • 
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It  is  evident  that  the  moral  leseoti  conveyed  by  such  an  cx«- 
hihirion  88  thifl,  is  rather  the  secondary,  than  the  principal 
object ;  nor  will  those  who  are  versed  in  the  dramatic  history 
of  the  Greeks,  be  at  all  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  apparent 
dimness  of  the  allej^ory  in  which  the  truth  is  veiled.  Yet  to  one 
who  looks  attentively  into  the  hidden  sense,  the  picture  of 
remorse  thus  presented,  as  it  were,  by  types  and  sensible  images, 
is  equally  remarkable  for  scenic  effect  and  profound  philosophi- 
cal analysis.  But  Byron  in  Manfred  derives  no  help  from  such 
external  symbols — nor  does  he  darkly  shadow  his  purpose  in 
allegory.  It  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  surface.  His  hero  is 
alone.  He  flies  from  the  commerce  of  his  own  species,  and 
communes  only  with  those  aerial  shaiies,  whose  office  it  is  to 
'*  tend  on  mortal  thoughts" — to  do  the  behests,  to  consult  the 
wishes,  to  echo  the  voice  of  their  master— in  short,  to  be  his 
slave  and  his  shadow,  so  long  as  they  are  under  his  spells.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  purpose,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  the 
spirits  of  the  drama  answer.  Manfred,  really  tells  his  own 
story — his  attendants  are  no  better  than  the  chorus  of  a  Greek 
tragedy— good  listeners.  He  might  have  done  substantially 
what  he  has  done  in  a  long  monologue;  or  he  might  have  addt  ess- 
ed  himself  in  a  voice  of  lamentation,  to  the  mountains  and  the 
desert  caves.  But  a  perpetual  soliloquy  of  three  acts  would 
have  been  equally  tiresome  and  irregular,  and  yet,  to  have 
introduced  such  a  being  into  a  common  drama-* to  have  repre- 
aented  him  as  moving  in  the  dull  round  of  life,  and  interchanging 
sentiments  with  vulgar  interlocutors,  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping;  with  the  unearthly  grandeur  of  his  character,  and  would 
have  defeated  what  we  take  to  have  been  the  great  purfxise  of 
the  poet.  Like  Faustus,  therefore,  Manfred,  by  his  aspiring 
genius,  must  compass  such  a  knowledge  of  the  visible  world,  as 
shall  enable  him  to  control  the  invisible — that  he  may  summon 
a  disembodied  auditory  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  remo- 
test star  in  the  firmament,  andtproclaim  his  remediless  woes  and 
his  irreversible  doom,  by  this  same  prerernatnral  agtsncy,  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe,  and  all  orders  of  created 
being.  The  machinery  of  the  poem  then  answers  two  great 
purposes — it  relieves  its  monotony,  without  violating  its  plan, 
and  it  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  hero  without  disturbing  the  dm- 
raeteristic  solitude — the  essential  loneliness  of  his  being.  This 
needs  a  few  more  words  of  explanation. 

We  have  said  that  this  drama  is  a  picture  of  remorse;  and  so 
it  is,  bu(  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  remorse.  It  is  not  self-condem- 
nation for  a  mere  crimeor  sin  committed.  Manfred's  conscience 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  that.    Above  all,  it  was  not,  as 
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ft  late  writer  8iippoee»,*  because  his  sister  Astarte,  bad  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  some  diabolical  piece  of  magic,  in  which  she  was 
at  once  an  accomplice  and  a  victim.  Byron  was  not  a  qaan  to 
make  a  hook  of  sentimental  raving  a  la  KotzebuOt  upon  such 
a  fantastical  and  ludicrous  subject.  He  aimed  at  exhibiting 
what  may  be  called  his  ruling  ulea^  in  the  strongest  of  all  pos* 
sible  forms.  That  idea  is  that  without  a  deep  and  engrossing 
passion^  without  love^  in  short,  intense,  devoted  love; no  power, 
nor  influence  in  the  world,  nor  genius,  nor  knowledge,  nor  Epi- 
curean bliss,  can  *'  bestead  or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  their 
toys  ;"  and  that  a  man  may  be  completely  miserable  for  want 
of  such  a  passion,  though  blessed,  to  all  appearances,  with  what- 
ever can  make  life  desirable.  This  idea  is,  in  reference  to  very 
excitable  natures*  certainly  just-^and  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
soliloquy  with  which  that  drama  opens. 

"  I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes. 
Or  lurking  love  of  somethmg  on  the  earth.  '* — 

Here  is  evidently  *'  the  leafless  desert  of  the  soul,"  **  the  vacant 
bosom's  wilderness,"  the  dreary  vacuity,  the  mortal  apathy 
upon  which  so  many  changes  are  rung  in  all  his  other  poems. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  if  it  were,  Manfred  would  be  no  better 
than  the  Giaour.  The  merit  that  raises  him  to  his  bad  emi- 
nence, among  these  heroes  of  "disappointed  passion,"  is  two- 
fold— in  the  first  place,  it  is  darkly  hinted  that  his  love  was 
unnatural  or,  at  least,  unlawful,  and  so  dishonorable  to  her  whom 
ho  ntlored;  and,  scconHly,  that  he  was  either  the  wilful  or  invol- 
untary instrument  of  her  destruction — her  blood  was  upon  his 
hands,  and  her  curse  upon  his  soul. 

"  And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
I  lath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Whicii  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

*  Gait — We  happened  to  look  for  the  first  time  into  his  work  a  few  hours  hm, 
and  have  been  qaite  shocked  at  a  coincidence  or  two  in  the  previous  pages,  which 
were  \n  type  bdfore  we  saw  his  book. 
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From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 
From  thy  own  smde  I  suatchM  the  snake» 
For  there  it  coiled  as  in  a  brake ; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  chai*m 
Which  gave  all  this  their  chiefest  harm  ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
1  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathomed  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  souPs  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  passed  for  human,  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  otherV  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee  !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! " 

Whatever  had  been  the  conduct  alluded  to  in  these  terrible 
lines,  he  clearly  regards  himself  as  the  murderer  of  Astarte. 
He  had  murdered — by  what  means,  is  not  material — 


cc 


her  whom  of  all  earthly  things 


That  lived  the  only  thing  he  seemed  to  love." 

The  only  tie  of  existence  had  been  severed — the  single  feel- 
ing that  made  the  world  bearable,  and  without  which  it  was  no 
better  than  a  vast  Bastile,  had  been  extinguished — the  being 
that  loved  him  with  the  devotedness  of  woman's  love,  while  all 
mankind  besides,  were  cold  or  hostile  to  him,  and  who  was  to 
him,  amidst  the  wearmess  of  life  or  its  severest  wo,  real  or 
imaginary,  an  interest,  a  passion  and  an  unfailing  resource  and 
a  sweet  consolation,  had  been  destroyed — and  by  /Urn.  This 
catastrophe  was,  it  is  evident,  a  moral  suicide,  and  he  became 
afterwards,  as  he  expresses  it,  **his  soul's  sepulchre."  His 
hope,  his  love,  his  dream  of  bliss,  made  more  ravishing  by  the 
cont  rasted  gloom  of  bis  ordinary  lifp,  was  gone — he  is  condemned 
to  that  dreariest  of  all  solitudes,  the  utter  loneliness  of  the 
blighted  heart — he  now,  at  last,  perceives  all  the  guilt  of  the 
coldness,  or  perversness,  or  cruelty,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  that 
led  to  the  event  which  he  has  such  bitter  cause  to  lament — the 
worth,  the  loveliness  of  his  victim  is  felt  in  the  sufferings  which 
the  loss  of  her  has  inflicted — and  he  repents  what  he  has  done  and 
curses  the  destiny  which  ordered  or  permitted  it,  and  addicts 
himself  more  exclusively  than  ever,  to  the  society  of  evil  spirita, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  tortures  of  bell  as  a  relief  from  the 
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more  intolerable  agony  of  a  wounded  spirit !  Tftif  is  his 
remorse  I  La  Rochefoucault  says,  that  men  repent  of  their 
offences  only  when  they  feel,  or  are  likely  to  feel  some  inconve- 
nience from  their  consequences.  Certainly,  penitence  is  made 
more  lively  by  a  little  suffering,  and  the  whole  force  of  this 
selfish  theory  is  exhibited  in  the  remorse  of  Manfred.  But  in 
what  heart-rending  language  is  this  late  awakening  of  lost  love 
expressed ! 

**  Hear  me,  hear  me  ! 
Astarte !  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me  ; 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more. 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovest  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  tho'  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — ^that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — ^tbat  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  aU  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — ^in  a  life, 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality« — 
A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest ; 
I  know  not  what  I  asked,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
And  1  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — speak  to  me  ! 
For  I  have  called  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  tlie  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  boughs. 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
"Which  answered  me — many  things  answered  me— 
Spirits  and  men — but  tliou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  out  watcliM  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heav'n  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Spea^  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me ; 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me ! — tho'  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  onco — 
Thb  once — once  more ! 

We  must  now  bring  these  remarks,  which  have  unexpect- 
edly run  out  to  an  unconscionable  length  under  our  pen,  to  an 
abrupt  close.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  end  this  article  with- 
out doing  Lord  Byron  the  justice  to  quote  the  whole  of  a  most 
animated  and  eloquent  defence  of  his  conduct,    which    Mr. 
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Moore  has  furaished  from  an  unpublished  MS.     Let  htm  be 

heard,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

*^  My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that '  it  is  in  vain  for  Lord 
B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behaviour  in  that  affair ; 
and  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  inquiry  and 
reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly 
told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen.'  How  far  the  *  openness  '  of 
an  anonjrmous  poem,  and  the  '  audacity '  of  an  imaginary  character, 
which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  lady  B.,  may  be  deemed  to 
merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from  their  '  most  sweet  voices,'  I 
neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  *  in  any 
way  justify  my  own  behaviour  in  that  .affair,*  I  acquiesce,  because  no 
man  can  ^justify '  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ;  and 
I  have  never  had  —and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  been 
to  obtain  it — any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me 
by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumour 
and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed 
such.  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  1  Has  not  *  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen'  long  ago 
pronounced  upon  the  subject — sentence  without  trial,  and  condemna- 
tion without  a  charge?  Have  I  not  been  exiled  by  ostracism,  except 
that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were  anonymous  1  Is  the  writer 
ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occa* 
sion !  If  he  is,  lam  not:  the  public  will  forget  both  long  before  I 
shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

"  The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  consolation  of  think- 
ing that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his 
cause,  real  or  imaginary :  he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of 
debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and  prudence  will  retrieve 
his  circumstance:  he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to 
his  banishment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be,  the 
knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  admi- 
nistration in  his  own  particular :  but  he  who  is  outlawed  by  general 
opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgement, 
or  embarrassed  circumstances,  whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must 
undergo  all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without 
alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the  public 
founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was 
decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had 
written  what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became 
a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to 
state  their  grievances.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided  into  par- 
ties, mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minority :  the  reasonable  world 
was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's, 
as  was  most  proper  and  poHte.  The  press  was  active  and  scurrilous ; 
and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the  unfortunate  publication  of 
two  copies  of  verses,  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the 
subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive 
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pdtty  tieaMm.  I  was  accused  of  every  monstfous  vice,  by  fwUie 
rumour  and  private  rancour :  my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or 
a  nobi«  one  since  my  fathera  Ijeiped  to  conquer  the  kiugdoin  for 
William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what  was  whis]>ered, 
and  muttered,  and  murmured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if 
false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not 
enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  1  was  pursued  and  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  blight.  1  crossed  the  mountains,  but  was  the  same; 
80  I  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adria- 
tic, like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

'*  If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who  gathered 
round  me,  the  outcrj  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude  was  beyond  all 
precedent,  aU  parallel,  even  in  those  cases  where  political  motives 
have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go 
to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  Parliament, 
lest  I  should  be  insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure, 
my  most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  under  appre- 
hensions of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels 
from  seeing  Kean  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to 
my  principles ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions 
of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted 
with  their  extent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  channel.  Even 
if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  imture  to  be  much  affected  by  men^s 
anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion.  Against  all  individual 
outrage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against  tliat  of  a  crowd, 
I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions.   , 

'*  1  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  the  object  of 
general  obliquy ;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau 
tfiat  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  me,  though  I  had  per- 
haps as  good  gromids  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had  :  but  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  to  a  great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in 
England,  perhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputable ; 
the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  excited  against 
a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an  accusation  or  a  charge 
of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  common  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation 
between  man  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  '  being  prejudged,' '  con- 
demned unheard,'  *  unfairness,'  '  partiality,'  and  so  forth,  the  usual 
changes  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ;  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned  without  being  favoured 
with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  por- 
tentous charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every 
possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and 
taken  for  granted.  This  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a  person 
very  much  dishked,  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to 
their  extent  whatever  little   powers  I  might  possess  of  pleasing  in 
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society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was  afteri^ard  told  that 
there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  I  then  know 
of  its  existence — none  in  hterature ;  and .  in  politics  I  had  voted  with 
the  Whigs,  with  precisely  that  importance  which  a  Whig  Fote  pos- 
sesses in  these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  society  in  which  I  hved  sanctioned, 
but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from  any 
one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  few 
others  more  advanced  in  life,  which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand  alone ; 
and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de  Stacl  said  to  me  in 
Switzerland,  'You  should  not  have  warred  with  the  world — it  will 
not  do—- it  is  two  strong  always  for  any  individual:  I  myself  once 
tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do.*  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  this  remark ;  but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honour  to  begin 
the  war ;  and,  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  courting 
and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance. 
I  thought  in  the  words  of  CampbeU, 

'  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot, 
And  if  the  world  bath  loved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  borne.' 

'*  I  recollect,  however,  that  having  been  much  hurt  by  Romilly^s 
conduct  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  to 
the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many),  I  observed  that  some  of  those 
who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their 
own  shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted.  His  fell, 
and  crushed  him. 

''  1  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  human  beings  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries;  but  I  believe  that  the  best  mode 
to  avoid.taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  I 
hope  that  1  may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  could  resist  it,  having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the 
^  ptffevidum  iiigenium  Scotorum,^  I  have  not  sought,  and  shall  not 
seek  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  this 
allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  many  who 
jnade  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitterness.  She,  indeed, 
must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her  own  feeUngs,  for  whatever  her 
reasons  may  have  been  (and  she  never  adduced  Siem  to  me,  at  least) 
she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of 
her  choice. 

**  So  much  for  *■  the  general  voice  of  his  countiymen :'  1  will  now 
speak  of  some  in  particular. 

^*Jn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  written,  1  beheve,  by  Walter  Scott,  doing  great 
honour  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  and  per* 
sonally  more  than  sufficiently  favourably  to  the  work  and  the  author 
ef  whom  it  treated.     It  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man 
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would  not,  and  a  timid  one  dare  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favour  of 
either ;  it  was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporaiy  pubtic  opinion  had 
elevateS  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a  proud  distinction,  and  unmerited; 
but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feehng  as  a  friend,  nor  him  from 
more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment.  The  article  in  question 
was  written  upon  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  af^er  many 
observations,  which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget, 
concluded  with  *  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England.*  How  this 
expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
English  travellers  then  and  there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till 
some  time  after,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact ; 
but  I  was  infonned,  long  afterward,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  year,  which 
happened  to  comprise  within  it — amid  a  considerable  leaven  of  Wei- 
beck-street  and  Devonshire-place,  broken  loose  upon  their  travels — 
several  really  well-bom  and  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.     '  Why  should  he  return  to  Eng- 

fland?*  was  the  general  exclamation — I  answer  tohy'i     It  is  a  question 
have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet  could  give  it  a  satis- 
factory reply.     I  had  then  no  thoughts  of.  returning,  and  if  1  have  any 
now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  *  Amid  the  ties  that 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.     There  are  duties  and  connexions  which  may 
one  day  require  my  presence — and  I  am  a  father.     I  have  still  some 
friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.     These 
things,  and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and  probably 
will,  recall  me  to  England;  but  I  shall  return  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  I  left  it,  in  respect  to  itself,  though  altered  with  regard  to 
individuals,  as  I  have  been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct 
since  my  departure ;  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  rcsJ  facts  and  full  extent  of  Rome   of 
their  proceedings  and  language.     My  ^ends,  like  other  friends,  from 
conciliatory   motives,  withheld   from   me  much  that  they  could,  and 
some  things  which  they  should  have  unfolded ;  however,  that  which  is 
deferred  is  not  lost — ^but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been 
deferred  at  all. 

*'  I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome  merely  to 
show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described  was  not  confined  to  the 
English  in  England,  and  as  forming  part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach 
cast  upon  what  has  been  called  my  '  selfish  exile,*  and  my  '  voluntary 
exile.'  *  Voluntary'  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a  people 
entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  far  it  has  been '  selfish' 
has  been  already  explained."  pp.  249-253. 

For  our  own  part,  we  must  say,  that  our  opinion  have  under- 
l^one  no  material  change  in  relation  to  the  essential  points  of 
Lord  Byron's  character  and  conduct.     No  one  ever  denied  that 
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he  was  formed  for  better  things-— or  that  he  had  with  all  his 
peculiarities,  what  the  world  calls  amiable  manners — nay,  that 
his  natural  impulses  were  good,  and  that  he  had  a  heart  futi 
of  kindness  to  those  who  did  not,  and  especially  who  could 
not  provoke  his  resentment  or  mortify  his  sensitive,  selfish  and 
gloomy  pride.  But  winning  as  he  is  in  his  moments  of  good 
nature— interesting  and  amiable,  for  instance,  as  he  appears 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  this  voluminous  compilation  of 
letters  and  confessions,  we  see  nothing  to  make  us  think  differ- 
ently of  his  principles  or  his  rtding  passion — ^the  things  by  which 
a  man's  conduct  in  life,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  determined. 
We  apply  to  him  without  changing  a  syllable,  his  own  lines  in 
relation  to  Manfred. 

*'  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature ;  he 

Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 

A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 

It  is  an  awful  choas — light  and  darkness — 

And  mind  and  ^ust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 

Mixed,  and  contending  without  end  or  order.'* 


Art.  II. — 1.  Chansons  de  P.  J.  De  Beranger.  Nouvelle 
Edition.  Baudouin  Freres,  Editeurs.  Paris,  1826.  2  torn : 
12mo.  pp.  600. 

2.  Chansons  Inediies  de  P.  J.  De  Beranger,  suivies  des  Proces. 
Baudouin  Freres,  Editeurs.     Paris,  1828,  pp.345. 

The  distinction  between  popular  and  national  poetry  issufli* 
ciently  obvious.  Although  the  dividing  line  may  be  somewhat 
indistinctly  traced,  there  is  yet  a  real  difference  answering 
to  the  etymological  distinction,  which  should  decide  our  use 
of  the  terms.  The  poetry  of  the  one  class  forms  a  constituent  of 
the  literature  of  almost  every  people ;  while  that  of  the  other 
depends,  for  its  existence,  upon  certain  peculiar  circumstances 
which  can  alone  call  it  into  being,  or  prolong  its  duration. 

In  the  term,  national  poetry,  we  do  not  here  include  the 
more  elaborate  and  ornamented  literary  monuments  of  national 
glory,  but  leaving  out  of  view  all  patriotic  Epopees  and  other 
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vorks  of  Ibe  same  stamp,  we  refer  merely  tp  those  brief  and 
simple  records,  which,  from  their  very  brevity  and  simplicity, 
become  the  popular  medium  of  the  themes  they  celebrate — to 
the  national  song — to  those  ballads  or  odes,  which,  while  they 
come  under  the  class  of  popular  poetry,  from  their  general  dif- 
fusion among  all  classes,  are  not  merely  the  vehicles  of  light 
and  trifling  emotions,  or  the  annals  of  insignificant  events;  but 
embody  in  themselves  those  brilliant  incidents  of  history,  which 
confer  dignity  and  importance  upon  whatever  instrument  may 
be  used  to  communicate  them. 

In  this  light,  the  ballad  which  calls  forth,  in  its  every  line, 
some  new  emotion  from  the  fullest  fountains  of  the  heart,  re- 
cfives  an  importance  for  which  it  is  indebted  neither  to  thedif- 
fidklty  of  its  structure,  nor  the  adornment  of  its  style,  and  thus, 
the  unpolished  song  may  far  exceed  in  circulation  and  in  influ- 
ence the  lofty  and  elaborate  epic.  For  one^  who  has  analyti- 
cally considered  and  critically  admired  the  stately  march  and 
swelling  diction  of  the  Henriade,  in  how  many  hundred  breasts 
have  the  wild  changes  of  passion  been  rung  upon  the  chords 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  rage  and  revenge,  in  answer  to  the  fierce 
energy  of  the  ^*  Carma^gnoU?^  and  the  '*  Ca-ira^^  "which,  unto 
ears  as  rugged,  seem  a  song." 

*'  Ah !  9a-ira,  ^a-ira,  qa-ira ! 

Nous  nous  moudlerons,*  mais  qa  finira.** 

This  national  poetry  necessarily  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  character  of  the  government  and  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  a  farce  to  speak  of  a  Turkish  national  ballad.  '^JR 
«^y  a  point  de  patrie  dans  ladeipotique;^  and  before  the  existence 
of  the  people  as  such  is  clearly  felt,  it  matters  not  in  what  way, 
they  can  have  neither  glory  nor  a  poet.  As  long  as  the  nation 
b  merged  in  the  monarch,  as  long  as  the  knee  is  bent  and  the 
praises  given  to  the  unreal  mockery,  so  long  are  they  in  the 
condition  of  the  brave  who  lived  before  Agamemnon — carent 
wie  Macro. 

Spain  presents  a  striking  instance  of  this  class  of  literature 
as  conforming  itself  to  these  two  conditions.  Who,  to  look 
DOW  upon  that  victim  of  European  policy  and  priestcraft,  would 
believe  that  she  had  a  national  poetry — ^yet  she  has;  and  one 
of  six  centuries  standing.  It  does  not  owe  its  commencement 
to  a  period  when  the  whole  people  from  the  noble  to  the  pea- 

*  We  suppose  every  reader  knows  that  this  song  was  written  at  an  assembly  of 
<be  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  1790,  during  a  snower  of  rain. 

t  La  Bruy^re. 
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•ant}  crushed  by  external  force  seem  to  have  lost  individual^ 
as  well  as  national  existence,  but  when  every  energy  was  deve- 
loped, when  every  nerve  was  strung  and  sinew  braced  for  the 
preservation  of  their  very  being — when  their  religion,  too,  was 
at  stake,  and  when  the  contest  was  between  Christian  and  Uo* 
hammedan  no  less  than  between  Spaniard  and  Moor. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  every  free  people  has,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  national  poetry :  our  own  country  presents  clear  proof 
to  the  contrary.  But  we  are  not  a  musical  race ;  and  are  as 
destitute  of  popular  songs  as  of  those  of  a  patriotic  cast.  The 
stern  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  Huguenot  as  well  as  Pilgrim  is  yet 
abroad;  they  scorned  music  with  all  its  harlotry;  and  to  this 
circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  otherwise  very  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  not  a  single  event  of  our  revolution  has  desceifd- 
ed  to  us  commemorated  in  this  form — a  form  apparently  the 
most  ephemeral,  yet  really  the  most  lasting  of  all  records  of 
greatness  and  triumph. 

"  Teems  not  each  ditty  with  tiie  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  !  such  alas !  the  heroes  amplest  fate 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date."* 

With  the  single  exception,  however,  of  our  own  country,  the 
rule  may  be  said  to  hold  good,  that  to  the  period  when  the  na- 
tional existence  is  first  fully  developed  and  its  energies  called 
into  action,  we  may,  with  reason,  l6ok  for  the  commencement 
of  a  national  poetry.  The  French,  though  their  literature 
abounds  in  the  song,  and  though  they  have  had  popular  poetry 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Troveres  and  Troubadours,  had  not  a 
single  literary  production  which  might  be  termed  national  until 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  revolution.  The  well 
known  lines 

"  Vive  Henri  Quatre ; 
Yire  ce  roi  vaillaut ! 
Ce  diable  k  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent, 
De  boire,  de  battre, 
Et  d'etre  un  vert  galant." 

have  always  been  much  in  vogue  with  the  mass  of  the  French, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  construe  these  attributes  of  the  J9ear- 
itat^'into  elements  of  national  glory,  nor  would  they  have  been 
celebrated  by  that  gallant  people,  had  not  the  victories  of  Bou- 
vines  and  Ivry  been  deemed  rather  the  achievement  of  the  so- 

*  Ubilde  Harold.    None  of  the  works  either  of  Barlow  or  Hopkinson,  can  offer 
any  ezceptlozi  to  the  obaervaUon  in  the  text. 
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veroii^D  than  of  bis  followers.  How  differeot  from  this  wero 
the  national  songs  at  a  later  period,  though  under  a  despotisia 
more  rigorous  than  any  which  had  preceded  that  of  the  empire* 
In  the  ballads  then  popular  with  the  army,  we  find  no  chorus 
ringing  eternal  changes  upon  Bonaparte^  Napoleon^  Empereurf 
&c.  &c.  In  lieu  of  this,  they  breathe  even  the  highest  and 
most  ardent  aspirations  after  liberty :  so  much  so,  that  the  con- 
trast between  their  poetry  and  their  actual  condition  is  often 
almost  ludicrous,  as  for  instance : 

**  Libert^ !  liberie  !  que  tout  mortel  te  rend  homage ; 
Tyrans,  tremblez  !  vous  allez  expier  tos  forfaits ! 
Pliitot  la  mort  que  Pesclayage ! 
C'est  la  devise  des  Fran^ais.** 

This  is  the  burden  of  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  revolu- 
tionary frenzy,  "Lt^  salutde  la  France^^^  better  known  as  "  VeiUons 
au  salut  dt  CEinpirt^^^  which  the  emperor  for  political  reasons 
introduced,  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  into  ^he  army,  in  order 
to  supersede  the  ''  Ou  pent  an  itre  mieux^^^  fyc*  Who  can  doubt 
that  multitudes  of  the  brave  men  who  threw  away  their  lives 
with  these  words  on  their  lips,  fully  believed  that  they  were 
struggling  for  the  cause  of  freedom — but  this  is  now  well  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  policy  by 
which  that  most  extraordinary  man  cozened  nations  as  easily 
as  individuals. 

With ''  Henri  ^uatre^^^  are  to  be  classed  "  La  belle  GabneUe^^^ 
^^Leclairdela  Lune"  ^^LeraiDagobert"  and  many  productionsof 
a  similar  character  which  have  always  been  popular,  but  which 
do  not  contain  a  spark  of  national  feeling.  Nor  can  an  excep- 
tion be  made  in  favour  of  the  political  squibs,  such  multitudes 
of  which  were  let  off  in  the  times  of  the  ligne^  and  still  later, 
as, 

^'  Palsambleu,  la  nouvelle  est  bonne 
£t  notre  bonheur  sans  egal 
Nous  avons  recouvre  Cremone 
Et  perdu  notre  g^neraL"t 

for  these  vehicles  of  factiotiary  virulence  can  with  no  proprie- 
ty be  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  national  poetry. 
Still  less  can  we  admit  under  this  denomination,  the  lyrical  ef- 
fusions of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  and  Boileau,  as  the  ''  Ode  sur 
la  batailte  de  PeiervaradeirC^  and  that  **  Sur  la  prise  de  JSfamur*^ 
which,  to  be  sure,  relate  to  victories  of  the  French,  but  which 

*  Vide  Hist  Segar. 
t  Made  npon  the  capture  of  Yilleroy  at  Cremona,  by  fingeoe. 
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only  treat  them  as  cooferriog  glory  opon  the  successfal  mor 
narch  or  general,  and  which,  besides,  are  wholly  prevented  by 
their  interminable  length  and  entire  want  of  energy  and  ani* 
mation,  from  attaining  any  existence  apart  from  the  huge  quar- 
tos in  which  they  now  lie  entombed. 

The  French  national  song  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  revolution.  Rouget  de  Lisle,*  in  his  "  Hymne 
de$  MarseUlaisj*^  and  Chenier  in  his  magnificent ''  Chant  du  De- 
ffarV^  and  '^  Clioni  des  Victoires^^  laid  the  corner  stone ;  others  of 
equal  talent  have  sprung  up  and  co-operated  with  these  bold 
and  original  architects ;  and  from  the  infinity  of  verse,  in  which 
have  been  commemorated  the  glories  of  France,  from  their  time 
•to  that  of  the  poet  whom  we  are  about  more  particularly  to 
notice,  can  now  be  selected  a  body  of  national  poetry,  as  rich 
and  extensive,  as  valuable  in  itself  and  as  important  from  the 
subjects  it  records,  as  can  form  the  boast  of  any  European 
nation. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  to  pass  in  review  the  exten- 
sive subject  of  French  national  poetry;  we  wish  merely  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  one  of  the  latest  writers  of  this 
class,  the  author  of  the  works  whose  names  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Fierre  Jean  de  Beranger,  if  we  may  rely  upon  his  song  of 
''  Le  Tailleur  et  la  JPee"  was  born  of  humble  parents  in  Paris,  the 
19th  of  August,  1780.  The  particle  of  nobility  devfhxch  forms 
a  part  of  his  name  does  not,  it  seems,  in  his  case,  correspond 
to  a  single  particle  of  noble  blood ;  indeed  he  is  quite  strenuous 
in  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  the  aristocracy ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  first  stanza  of  ^^Le  Vilain^**  (t.  1.  p.  211.) 

'^  Eh  quoi !  j'apprends  que  Pen  critique 

Le  de  qui  preclde  mon  nom. 

Etes-vous  de  noblesse  antique  ? 

JVIoi,  noble  ?  oh !  vraiment,  messieurs,  non. 

Non,  d'aucune  chevalerie 

Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  v61in ; 

Je  ne  sais  qu^aimer  ma  patrie 

Je  Buis  vilain  et  tr^s  vilain.  dec.  dtc." 

There  is  no  improbability  in  the  report  which  asserts  that  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  waiter  in  an  inn;  we  have  his  own 

*  It  may  not  be  irrrelevant  to  notice  the  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  this  poet  of 
the  revolution,  who,  by  the  way*  never  wrote  any  thing  equal  to  the  MarseiUais 
Hymn,  (and  the  music  of  this,  be  it  said  with  deference,  is  considerably  superior  to 
the  words)  is  still  engaged  in  contributing;  his  mite  to  the  national  poetry  ot  France. 
In  1825,  he  published  a  collection  of  patnotic  effusions,  enUtled  "  CinguatUe  CkanU 
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antbority  for  Btijmg  that  he  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to 
one  Laisney,  a  printer  at  Peronne.  In  a  note  to  his  "  Bonsf/iVf^* 
(p.  22.)  which  is  a  very  touching  tribute  to  this,  the  earliest 
ik  his  friends,  he  says  of  him,  *'  N'ayant  pu  parvenir  k 
m'easeigner  I'orthographe,  il  me  fit  prendre  gout  k  la  poesie, 
me  donna  des  leqons  de  versification,  et  corrigea  mes  premiers 
•Bsais." 

It  is  said  that  Beranger's  first  poetical  attempts  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  Napoleon's  litero-political  brother  Lucien, 
and  also  that  the  ofiors  of  patronage  made  by  the  author  of 
Charlemagne,  were  refused  by  his  brother  bard.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that  Beran- 
ger  was  appointed  in  1809  to  an  office  in  the  University.  Of 
this  he  was  deprived,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  his  recueil  in  iS2i,  and  thus  the  office  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  his  songs  under  one  dynasty,  was  for  the  same 
reason  taken  from  him  under  another. 

Beranger's  situation  in  the  (then  imperial)  University  ap- 
pears to  have  been  veiy  humble.  A  seat  in  what  is  now  term- 
ed the  comtil  Royal  (then  Imperial)  JP instruction  publiqtie  is  one 
of  considerable  dignity  and  emolument,  but  our  poet's  employ- 
ment was  merely  that  of  an  expcdiiionnaire,  or  a  simple  clerk- 
ship, with  a  salary  of  1200  francs  per  annum 

As  most  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  bear  the  date  of  their 
composition,  the  progress  of  the  poet  is  easily  traced,  but  as 
the  earliest  period  assigned  to  any  in  these  volumes  is  1810, 
and  as  the  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  poet  is  rarely  so  long 
as  to  the  other  professions,  it  is  supposed  that  many  previous 
effusions  have  been  omitted :  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  existence  of  these  earlier  productions  was 
limited  to  that  of  the  periodicals,  under  whose  auspices  they 
were  aahered  into  being.  The  first  fruits  of  his  muse  would 
probably  send  up  no  very  sweet  savour. 

Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  even  in  this  collection  were  not  consigned  to  an  early 
grave  and  a  brief  epitaph.  There  is  a  licentiousness,  and  what 
is  far  worse,  a  grossness  in  some  of  these  earlier  poems  which 
would  be  almost  incredible  to  one  Vho  had  only  read  the  latter 
works  of  our  author.  In  a  preface  to  one  of  the  editions  of  his 
poems,  but  which  will  not  be  found  in  either  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  be  has  said  in  excuse  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  ; 
"  e'est  parceque/e  ne  crains  point  qu'on  examine  mes  mceurs^  que 
je  me  suis  permis  de  peindre  celles  du  temps  avec  une  exac- 
titude qui  participe  a  leur  licence."  It  is  very  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  reflect,  that  the  poet  himself  has,  in  the  most  practical 
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manner — by  a  gradual  and  marked  improvement  in  all  hkr 
subsequent  productions — passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  pieces  in  question. 

Among  the  earliest  of  his  songs  we  have  what  may  be  termed 
an  elegiac  eulogy  of  Parny;  and  we  think  that  we  have  seen 
Beranger  condemned  for  his  unqualified  praise  of  so  licentious 
an  author.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  not  committed  himself 
in  matters  more  essential.  Parny  is  one  of  those  subjects,  which 
may  be  discussed  with  the  utmost  facility  pour  or  coiUre,  His 
**  iialanteries  du  Bible*^  would  form  an  apt  supplement  to  '^  Fau" 
bias"  and  his  *'  Guerre  des  Dieux"  might  serve  as  an  epilogue  to 
the  ^*' Bible  of  Reason" — ^yet  there  were  moments  when  he  avoided 
both  obscenity  and  profaneness,  and  to  these  lucid  intervals  «ve 
owe  his  "  Isnel  et  Uslega"  his  "  Rosecroix"  and  the  other  truly 
beautiful  and  poetical  productions  which  have  obtained  for  himt 
and  justly  too,  the  appellation  of  le  TibuUe  Francois. 

The  early  songs  of  Beranger,  deserve,  as  a  class,  compara- 
tively no  particular  notice.  The  subjects  are  trifling,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  still  more  so.  It  is  true 
they  speak  of  an  "hereafter,"  for  in  the  mere  p/g^stgu^  of  poetry ; 
in  ease  and  flexibility  of  versification,  in  richness,  nay  exuber- 
ance of  diction,  they  equal  his  later  productions.  Still  they 
possess  no  such  peculiar  excellence  as  should  have  rescued 
their  author  from  the  neglect  and  obscurity,  into  which  so  many 
of  the  lyric  poets  of  France  have  hopelessly  sunk. 

To  this  sweeping  sentence  there  are  however  some  striking 
exceptions ;  and  here  we  may  mention  "  UAcademie  et  Le  Ca- 
veau"  (t.  1.  p.  07,)  '^LePrinleinpset  VAutomne"  (p.  237,)  and 
"Lc  Coin  de  UAmitie"  (p.  47.)  This  last  especially  has  a  soft- 
ness of  expression  and  beauty  of  sentiment,  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation; it  may  be  further  noticed  as  one  of  the  very  few 
of  Beranger's  songs  which  resemble  Moore's  highly  elabora- 
ted verse.  We  find  here  also,  among  a  hose  of  satires  upon  the 
prevailing  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day,  one  or  two  political 
efliisions,  as  **  Le  Roid^Tvetot"*  (t.  1.  p.  J.)  and  "  Le  petit 
horntne  gris"  (p.  25,)  which  are  remarkable  for  that  peculiar^ 
humour  which  runs  through  so  many  of  his  songs.  Ofthe>e 
pasquinades  on  theempero/,  for  such  they  both  are,  the  former 
*^Le  Hoi  d^Yvetot"  is  Uy  far  the  better,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  May,  1813,  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  is  very  good  humoured  and  play- 
ful to  be  sure,  but  it  is  still  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
author  received  none  of  those  energetic  hints  to  silence  for 

*  Yvetot  is  a  small  town  on  the  road  from  Havre  to  Parts. 
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which  Napoleon  was  so  famous,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Parisian  prisons  did  not  commence  with  Charenton  or  Bicetre* 
Tbisivould,  however,  have  been  scarcely  reasonable,  for  Beran- 
ger's  opposition  to  Buonaparte,  personally,  seems  to  have  existed 
in  appearance,  rather  than  in  reality;  but  in  his  bold  and  elastic 
mind  indifference  or  a  sort  of  frolicksome  contempt  seemed  to 
toppiy  the  place  of  the  awe  and  reverence  excited  in  common 
minds,  by  the  dignified  fripperies  and  imposing  fooleries  with 
which  even  genius  seeks  to  invest  itself.  At  any  rate,  however 
his  feelings  may  have  been  affected  towards  the  Emperor  during 
his  despotic  sway,  he,  at  a  later  period,  made  for  his  fearless 
gibes  full  amends  to  him,  whose  power  he  neither  feared  nor 
flattered,  but  whose  fall  he  deeply  lamented,  by  some  of  the 
most  earnest  and  touching  offerings  of  sympathy  and  devotion 
which  have  ever  been  laid  upon  the  defaced  and  mouldering 
shrine  of  fallen  dominion. 

There  are  also  to  be  found  among  the  productions  of  this 
period,  some  very  spirited  satires  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  times,  but  unfortunately  he  has  adapted  his  style  so  admi- 
rably and  peculiarly  to  his  subject,  that  we  should  really  be 
puzzled  to  find  one  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  cite.  With- 
out, however,  bestowing  further  attention  upon  topics  which  have 
already  detained  us  too  long,  we  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable 
subject  of  his  political  songs — songs,  which  with  him  are  almost 
invariably  national. 

The  earliest  of  these  is ''  Les  Gauloiseiles  Francs**  (t.  1.  p.  61) 
dated  Jan.  1814.  It  belongs,  as  all  know,  to  a  period,  every 
day  of  which  teemed  with  news  to  which  the  whole  nation  list- 
ened as  one  man.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  ''  Bar  sur 
^tfAe,"(34th  Jan.)  Napoleon  lefl  Paris  for  the  army — and  it  is 
to  this  deeply  interesting  moment,  when  the  whole  country 
echoed,  as  one  of  her  poets  has  expressed  it,  with  the  cry—- 

"  II  est  chez  nous,  cet  ennemi  sauvage. 
Get  ennemi  du  nom  Fran^ais  jaloux ; 
Sa  voix  nous  flatte  at  son  bras  nous  ravage — 
Que  ce  seul  cri  double  notre  courage 

11  est  chez  nous  !" 

that  we  owe  two  spirited  productions  ;  the  one  by  Beranger, 
mentioned  above,  and  the  other  by  Desaugiers,  a  stanza  of  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  ^^Le  Depart:*^  and  perhaps  in  no  way  can 
we  better  show  the  superiority  of  Beranger  to  all  his  contem- 
porary poets,  than  by  comparing  ^^Les  Oauloiset  les  Francs**  with 
*^Le  Depart:**  for  the  exceeding  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the  latter 
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render  it  in  some  respects  more  than  a  rival.  Desaugier's 
poem  is  certainly  the  more  touching  in  its  expression,  but  if  you 
would  feel  with  him  while  you  admire  him,  you  must  confine  the 
current  of  your  sympathies  within  very  narrow  banks :  the 
poet  speaks  only  of  Napoleon's  danger,  laments  Napoleon's 
sufferings,  and  petitions  heaven  for  his  safe  return — and  while, 
to  be  sure,  none  but  an  ultra-federalist  or  a  thrice-dyed  tory  can 
forbear  commiseration  for  that  great  man  in  those  days  of 
darkness  and  debasement — still  the  feelings  gradually  and  in- 
voluntarily unlink  themselves  from  the  solitary  idol  upon  which 
the  bard  would  fix  them,  and  you  revert  to  the  strains  of  Bernn- 
ger  as  containing  the  purer,  the  loftier,  and  the  more  controlling 
emotions.  In  this  poem,  the  author  alludes  to  no  individual 
interests;  he  depicts  the  arrogance  of  the  allies,  and  bewails 
the  most  remote  possibility  of  their  success,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  any  one  man — but  to  his  country— to  France;  and 
he  calls  upon  her  to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  honour 
land  her  own  dominion. 

'*  Gai !  gai !  serrons  nos  rangs, 

Esperance 

De  la  France. 
Gai !  gai !  serrons  nos  rangs ; 
En  avant,  Gaulois  et  Francs  !'* 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  characteristic  deeply  impressed 
upon  all  his  national  poetry;  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  it 
is  the  strong  reflection  of  a  trait  of  his  mind.  His  poems  are, 
indeed,  rendered  peculiarly  national  by  this  single  and  absorbing 
love  of  France.  It  matters  not  to  him  whether  she  be  a  repub- 
lic, an  empire,  or  a  kingdom  :  In  all  changes,  in  glory  or  in 
shame,  she  still  is  his  country  ;  he  regards  her  rulers  only  as 
they  increase  or  diminish  her  fame,  and  the  man  Louia  or  the 
man  Najmleon,  seems  to  be  no  more  to  him  than  the  rudder  or 
the  sail. 

These  also  are  the  feelings,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  those  who  have  had  any  share  in  the 
events  of  the  last  forty  years.  You  may  hear  Napoleon  con- 
demned and  his  overthrow  rejoiced  in ;  but  the  Bourbons  were 
never  forgiven  for  being  the  medium  through  which  France 
was  debased  and  degraded  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
The  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  even  in  the  days  of  their 
ascendancy,  accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  the  very  wide-spread 
reputation  enjoyed  by  Beranger. 

And  there  is  perhaps  no  reputation  so  enviable  as  that  of  the 
"poet,  whoy  in  popular  verse,  chooses  for  his  subject  either 
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national  {(loriea  or  misfortunes.  It  may  be  ephemeral,  but  in  its 
day  and  generation  it  is  universal,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands 
alone.  It  unites  and  enlists  in  its  service  the  two  extremes  of 
society ;  it  blends,  in  one  tide,  the  admiration  of  the  lofty  with 
that  of  the  lowly,  and  while  the  poet  reposes  in  gilt  bind- 
ing upon  the  taiile  of  the  boudoir,  and  his  words  glide  gently 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  he  is  echoing 
from  the  bare  wall  and  the  low  roof,  and  calling  from  the 
rude  and  unlettered  breast,  those  fierce  and  uncontrollable 
energies  which  are  but  too  apt  to  overwhelm  their  evoker. 
It  is  not  merely  the  tribute  of  admiration  for  language  and 
imagery  that  he  levies — it  is  not  merely  the  critic's  soul  that 
he  ravishes,— he  appeals  to  a  far  different  tribunal.  He 
addresses  himself,  it  is  true,  to  the  taste,  but  far  more  to 
the  passions;  to  the  mind  far  less  than  to  the  heart;  and  he 
sweeps  at  will  every  chord  of  that  many  and  curiously  stringed 
instrument. 

In  1815  Beranger  collected  his  songs  which  were  scattered 
through  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  published  them  in  a 
small  duodecimo,  entitled  *'  Chansons  morales  d  autresf^  of  which 
the  latter  is  rather  the  more  comprehensive  term.  In  this  collec- 
tion, which  comprises  the  first  188  pages  of  the  edition  of  1826, 
we  find,  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  in  addition  to  the  one 
above  mentioned,  ^^Mudemierechanson^peul'etre^^  (finde  Janvier, 
1814;)  ^^Le  bon  Franfais*^  {tUtii,  1814;)  and  one  or  two  satires  as 
**  La  Censure*^  and  '*  Requite  presentee  par  les  chiens  de  qualite" 
(Juin,  1814.)  Passing  by,  however,  for  the  present,  those  of  this 
eiass,  we  will  give  one  or  two  of  the  productions  which  come  more 
particularly  under  the  denomination  of  the  song,  and  endeavour 
to  exhibit  the  grace  and  elegance  which  we  have  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  said  that  Beranger's  acquaintance  with  ancient  lore 
is  very  much  that  of  a  garfon  tVauberge^  and  in  general  his  poe- 
try shews  no  traces  of  classical  learning,  but  it  is  diflicult  to 
believe  that  the  writer  of  the  following  stanzas,  had  not  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Anacreon  as  well  as  to  M.  Laisney.  It  is 
entitled  **LaBouteiUe  volee^  (t.  1.  p.  143.) 

*^  Sans  bruit,  dans  ma  retraite, 
Hier  TAmour  p6n6tra, 

Courut  4  ma  cachette ; 
£t  de  men  vin  s'empara. 
Depuis  tors  ma  voix  sommeille ; 
Adieu  tous  mes  joyeuz  sons. 
Amour,  rends-moi  ma  bouteille, 
Ma  bouteille  et  mes  chansem. 
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Iris,  dame  et  coquette, 
A  ce  larcin  l*a  pousse. 

Je  D^ai  plus  la  recette 
Qui  soulage  un  coeur  bless^. 
C'est  pour  g6mir  que  je  veille, 
En  proie  aux  jaloux  80up9on8. 
Amour,  d^c. 

Epicurien  aimable, 
A  verser  frais  m'  invitant, 

Un  vieil  ami  de  table 
Me  tend  son  rerre  en  chantant ; 
Un  autre  vient  k  Toreille 
Me  demander  des  lemons, 
Amour,  &c. 

Tant  qu'Iris  eut  contre  eUe 
Ce  bon  vin  si  regrett6, 

Grisette  folle  et  belle 
Tenait  mon  cceur  en  gatt6. 
Suzon  n^a  point  sa  parcille, 
Pour  Tivre  a^ec  des  ffarcons. 
Amour,  &c. 

Mais  le  filou  se  livre ; 
Joyeux,  il  yient  k  ma  roiz ; 

De  mon  vin  il  est  ivre, 
Et  n*en  a  bu  que  deux  doigts. 
Qu*Iris  soil  une  merveille, 
Je  me  ris  de  ses  fa^ons: 
Amour  me  rend  ma  bouteiUe, 
Ma  bouteille  et  mes  chansons." 

To  this  same  class  of  lighter  poetry  belongs  ^*  Le  Bedeau,** 
(t.  1.  p.  117.) 

"  Pauvre  bedeau !  metier  d'enfer ! 

La  grand'messe  aujourd^hui  me  damne. 

Pour  me  regaler  du  plus  cher, 

Au  beau  coin  m*attend  dame  Jeanne. 

Voici  Pheure  du  rendez-yous ; 

Mais  nos  pr^tres  s'endorment  tous. 

Ah !  maudit  soit  notre  cur6  ! 

Je  Tais,  sacristie ! 

Manquer  ma  partie. 
Jeanne  est  prdte,  et  le  vin  tire, 
lie  tnissa  est !  monsieur  le  cur6  ! 
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No8  enfans  de  choeur,  j'en  r6  ponds, 
Devinent  ce  qui  me  tracasse. 
D^p^chez-vous,  petits  fripons, 
Ou  vous  aurez  des  coups  de  masse. 
Chantres,  c'est  du  vin  4  diz  sous: 
Chantez  pour  moi  comme  pour  vous. 
Mais  maudit,  &€. 

Notre  Suisse,  allongez  le  pas. 
Surtout  faites  ranger  ces  dames. 
La  qu^te  ne  finira  pas  : 
Le  yicaire  lorgne  les  femmes. 
Ah  !  si  la  gentille  Babet 
Pour  sc  confesser  I'attendait ! 
Mais  maudit,  &c. 

Cure,  songez  h.  la  saint  Leu : 

Ce  jour-14  vous  diniez  en  yille. 

Quel  train  vous  nous  meniez,  morbleu ! 

On  passa  prcsque  V  Evangile. 

En  faveur  de  votre  bedeau 

Sautez  la  moiti6  du  Credo. 

Mais  maudit,*'  d&c. 

The  impatience  of  the  lover  of  ^'Darne  Jeanne,"  and  of 
^*Yin  a  diz  sous,"  is  very  ludicrously  described,  and  indeed  it  is 
inthispeculiar  vein  of  humour  that  he  most  excels.  His  songs  are 
either  full  ol  a  deep  pathos,  or  else  of  frolic  mirth  ;  he  very 
rarely  evinces  the  possession  of  what  is  properly  termed  wit, 
and  still  more  rarely  does  he  indulge  in  the  beautiful,  but  ela- 
borate imagery  of  Moore. 

But  while  we  notice  the  exquisite  humour  of  this  production, 
and  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  must  not  overlook  their  real 
tendency — while  our  eye  catches  the  brilliant  bubble  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  stream,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  cataract  over 
which  it  is  plunging.  Their  real  tendency  evidently  is,  to 
overthrow  the  wholestructureof  the  national  religion,  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  it  the  force  of  ridicule.  They  address  them- 
selves moreover  to  the  minds  of  the  lower  class,  and  in  this  light 
they  assume  a  serious  character.  The  philosophical  theories  of 
the  last  century,  followed  up  by  the  practice  of  the  revolution, 
had  a  prodigious  influence  upon  the  national  faith ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  axe  was  then  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  to  believe  that  the  principal  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  higher  classes.  If  this  be  so,  then  there  is  too  much  left 
for  these  songs  to  exert  their  influence  upon,  for  they  go  to 
overturn  from  its  foundations,  a  belief^  which  though  it  were 
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fiilse,  yet  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  as  the  only  alternative^ 
with  the  present  generation  at  least,  for  utter  scepticism. 
Tfaey  tend,  we  say,  to  sap  the  foundations ;  they  strike  at  the 
cornerstone;  and  as  their  operations  are  below  the  surface, 
and  removed  from  sight,  so  are  they  complete  and  final — verily 
they  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another. 

This  edition  of  1815,  which  was  not  published,  as  might  be 
supposed,  during  the  hundred  days,  but  after  ''  Louis  le  Desirff* 
was  permanently  become,  as  the  wag  expressed  it,  "  Lonis  k 
Foisidif^^  contained  nothing  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  sensi- 
tive feelings  of  that  monarch,  or  his  friends,  the  allies ;  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  its  licentious  portions,  although  it  will  appear, 
that  at  a  subsequent  time,  the  government  availed  itself  of  this 
objection.  As  we  believe  its  character  can  be  drawn  from 
our  preceding  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
author^s  subsequent  efforts. 

Beranger  must,  it  seems  to  us,  have  felt  his  power  in  his  first 
endeavours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  perceived  its  proper  and 
most  effective  direction  ;  still,  for  a  time,  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  situation  of  the  Teian  bard :  his  impulses  would  lead 
him  to  the  recording  of  great  events  of  the  national  triumphs— 

Ef&M-a  fMuvov  fjx^i. 

But  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  them  are  on  sub- 
jects of  so  light  and  trifling  a  nature,  still  it  should  be  noticed 
that  they  rapidly  improve  both  in  their  moral  and  in  their  poetic 
character;  they  exhibit  a  much  higher  strain  of  thought  as  well 
as  far  greater  purity  of  expression ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
deficiency,  or  rather  absolute  neglect,  of  Beranger's  early  edu- 
cation, and  the  very  unfortunate  influences  under  which  his 
youth  must  have  been  passed,  we  are  in  doubt,  whether  to 
condemn  the  early  prostitution  of  his  powers,  or  to  applaud  his 
subsequent  amendment.  Still  we  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  here  and  there  we  come  across  an  unlucky  string  of  stan- 
zas, where  the  *^  lurking  devil"  peeps  out,  and  which  baflie 
every  attempt  at' an  apology. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  edition  of  1815  being  exhausted,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  productions  being  in  circulation,  some  in 
manuscript,  some  in  the  daily  prints,  and  the  other  ephemeral 
media  of  literary  diffusion,  he  was  urged  to  embody  them;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  October,  he  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  large  number  often  thousand  copies,  two  volumes  of 
songs,  entitled,  simply,  *'  Chansons^  par,*^  ifc.  The  first  of 
these  was  merely  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1815,  and  the  so- 
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cond  contained  the  remainder  of  the  songs  in  the  first  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us,  (ed.  1826,)  together  with  the  first  120 
pa^es  of  the  second — and  also  a  number  omitted  in  this  latter 
edition,  for  prudential  reasons,  the  origin  of  which  we  shall 
presently  see. 

This  second  volume  was  one  calculated  to  be  peculiarly 
obaoxious  to  the  party  then  in  power ;  for,  from  the  year  1817 
or  '18,  his  songs  became  very  galling  by  their  allusions  to  the 
past,  and  the  distinctions  they  drew,  much  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  (then)  present,  being  entirely  regardless  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  both  church  and  state.  The  work  was  immediately 
denounced  by  the  "  Drapeau  Blanc^^*  a  ministerial  print — an 
accusation  laid  before  the  Tribunal  de  premiere  imtance — the 
seizure  of  the  edition  ordered,  (but  four  copies  were  found)  and 
the  author  finally  summoned  before  the  Cowr  (PAuiieii  to  an- 
swer for  the  violation  of  laws  passed  one  or  two  years  beforey 
restraining,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  freedom  of  the  press* 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  extra  judicial  influence  of  those 
in  high  places,  was  brought  to  bear  against  our  poet,  and 
the  Council,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Minister  of  the  . 
Interior,  as  he  appears  tothink,^  removed  him  from  his  post  in 
the  University.  Thus  rudely  was  his  little  bark  driven  out  from 
the  only  shelti^r  which  it  had  ever  been  able  to  gain,  and  thus 
ruthlessly  was  it  exposed,  without  any  defence,  to  the  violence 
of  the  threatening  storm. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  subject  of  Beranger's  political 
martyrdom,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  more  minute  notice 
of  the  songs  considered  worthy  of  such  serious  attention.  Beau- 
tiful as  are  maby  of  the  others,  the  national  songs,  without 
doubt,  form  the  iUte  of  this  collection.  In  addition  to  the  copious- 
ness of  diction,  the  richness  of  versification,  and  the  keenness  of 
satire  which  constitute  the  merits  of  his  other  songs ;  these  odes, 
'*car  il  est  reconnu  maintenant,"says  the  Revue  Encyclopedique 
for  Hay  1826,  page  132,  "  qu'on  pent  leur  donner  ce  nom," 
have,  from  the  nature  of  their  subject,  a  pathos,  a  strain  of  me- 
lancholy, the  eflTect  of  which  upon  his  own  countrymen  can  in 
some  degree  be  conceived  by  the  effect  they  produce  upon  those 
separated  by  the  almost  impassable  barriers  of  diflfering  lan- 
guage, habits  and  modes  of  feeling.  It  seems  to  us  impossible 
to  read  these  touching  tributes  to  French  valour  ;  these  melan- 
choly commemorations  of  the  glorious  dead ;  these  pathetic 
lamentations  over  the  waste  of  energy,  of  life  ;  over  the  futility 
<if  their  struggles  and  the  humiliation  of  this  proud  people, 

*  Chansons,  f .  1.  p.  128,  note. 
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without  feeling  our  hearts  burst  the  selfish  bonds  which  would 
fetter  our  sympathies  to  our  own  land,  and  pouring  forth  our 
purest  feelings  to  mingle  wilh  the  tide  of  emotions  which  flow 
from  the  breasts  of  this  high  spirited  nation. 

Occasionally,  these  subjects  are  treated  satirically,  and 
though  the  songs  of  this  character  do  not  possess  the  peculiar 
beauties  we  have  above  noticed,  yet  they  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  vexatious  to  the  ministerial  party.  Such  are  the  '*  Mar^ 
qms  de  Carabas^*^  1816;  ''La  Cocarde  Blanche^^^  1816;  and 
"X/e  VentfUy^^  1818,  "chanson  devenue  Europeenne;"*  but» 
perhaps,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  whole  collection  was  the 
'*  Halte  La!  oule  Systme  des  Interpretations'^^  1820 ;  wherein 
the  poet,  in  five  very  spirited  stanzas,  attacks,  under  their  ini- 
tials, five  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  in  a  manner  at  once  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  judicial  punish- 
ment. The  volume  also  contained  several  attacks  upon  the 
clergy  and  Jesuits;  just  at  that  moment  an  unpardonable 
offence. 

Of  the  satires  of  a  national  character,  perhaps  the  best 
idea  may  be  formed  from  ''  La  Cocarde  Blanche^**  (r.  i.  p.  252,) 
Coupleti  fails  panr  un  Diner  ok  Von  cHebrait  PAnniversaire  de 
la  premiere  entree  des  Russes,  des  Autrichiens  et  des  Prussiens 
a  Paris,  [30  Mars,  1816.] 


(( 


Jour  de  paix,  jour  de  delivrance, 
Qui  des  vaincus  fit  le  bonheur ;  f  nhf^ur 

Beau  jour,  qui  vint  rendre  k  la  France 
La  cocarde  blanche  et  i^honneur ! 

• 
Chantons  ce  jour  cher  IL  nos  belles, 
Oii  tant  de  rois  par  leurs  succ^s 
Ont  puni  les  Fran^ais  rebelles, 
Et  sauv^  tous  les  bons  Fran^ais. 

Jour  de  paix,  d&c. 

Les  etrangers  et  leurs  cohortes 
Par  nos  voeux  ^taient  appeles. 
Qu'ais^meot  ils  ouvraient  les  portes 
Dont  nous  avions  livr^  les  cl^s ! 

Jour  de  paix,  &c. 

Sans  ce  jour,  qui  pouvait  repondre 
Que  le  ciel,  comblant  nos  malheurs, 
N'eiit  point  vu  sur  la  tour  de  Londre 
Plotter  enfin  les  trois  couleurs  ? 

Jour  de  paix,  &c. 

*  Rev :  Enoyc : 
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On  r^petera  dans  Thifitoire 
Qu*  aux  pieds  des  Cosaques  du  Don, 
Pour  nos  soldats  et  pour  leur  gloire, 
Nous  avons  demande  pardon. 

Jour  de  pais,  &c. 

Appttis  de  la  noblesse  antique, 
BuTons,  apr^s  tant  de  dangers, 
Dans  ce  repas  patriotique 
Au  triomphe  des  etrangers. 

Jour  de  paix,  dec. 

Enfin,  pour  sa  cl6mence  extreme, 
Buvons  au  plus  grand  des  Henris, 
A  ce  roi  qui  sut  par  lui-m^me 
Conqu6rir  son  trdne  et  Paris. 

Jour  de  paix,  dc4?." 

Oftboseof  a  loftier  and  more  imaginative  character,  we 
may  mention,  *'  Plus  de  PoUtique^^^  1815;  *'  Les  Enfans  de  la 
France,'^  1819;  and  ''  Le  Vieux  Drapeau,''  182(i.  The  second 
of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  his  productions,  but  we 
prefer  citing  the  last,  as  it  is  one  of  those  specified  in  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  him.  In  a  note  appended  to  it,  (t.  2. 
p.  77.)  the  author  says,  "  Cette  chanson  n*exprime  que  le  vceu 
d'un  soldat  qui  desire  voir  la  Charte  constitutionnellement 
placee  sous  la  sauvegarde  du  drapeau  de  Fleurus,  de  Maren- 
go et  d'Austerlitz.  Le  meme  voeu  a  ete  ex  prime  k  la  tribune 
par  plusieurs  deputes  et  entre  autres  par  M.  le  general  Foy, 
dans  une  improvisation  aussi  noble  qu'energique." 

"  De  mes  vieux  compagnons  de  gloire 
Je  viens  de  me  voir  entoure. 
Nos  souvenirs  m'ont  enivr6  ; 
Le  vin  m*a  rendu  la  memoire. 
Fier  de  mes  exploits  et  des  leurs, 
J'ai  mon  drapeau  dans  ma  chaumi^re : 
Quand  secoiirai-je  la  poussi^re 
Qui  temit  ses  nobles  couleurs? 

U  est  cache  sous  Fhumble  paille 
on  je  dors  pauvre  et  mutile  ; 
Lui  qui,  siir  de  vaincre,  a  vole 
Yingt  ans  de  bata'dle  en  bataille  ! 
Chared  de  lauriers  et  de  fleurs 
n  brma  sur  TEurope  enti^re : 

Quand,  d^. 
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Ce  drapeau  payait  k  la  France 
Tout  le  sang  qu*il  noas  a  coiit^. 
Sur  le  sein  de  la  liberie, 
Nos  ills  jouaient  avec  sa  lance. 
Qu*il  prouve  encore  aux  oppresseura 
Combien  la  gloire  est  rotuhere : 

Quand,  dec 


Son  aide  est  reste  dans  la  poudre, 
Fatigue  de  lointains  exploits. 
Rendons-lui  le  coq  des  Gaulois, 
U  sut  aussi  lancer  la  foudre. 
La  France,  oubliant  ses  douleurs 
Le  rebenira,  libre  et  fi^re : 

Quand,  d&c. 

Las  d'errer  avec  la  victoire 
Des  lois  il  deviendra  Tappui. 
Chaque  soldat  fut,  gr^e  ^  lui, 
Citoyen  au  bord  de  la  Loire. 
Seul  n  peut  voiler  nos  malheurs ; 
Deployons-le  sur  la  frauti^re : 

Quand,  dec. 

Mais  il  est  1^  de  mes  annes ; 

Un  instant,  osons  I'entrevoir. 

Viens,  mon  drapeau !  viens,  mon  espoir ! 

C^est  d  toi  d^essuyer  mes  larmes. 

D'un  guerrier  qui  verse  des  pleurs, 

Le  ciel  entendra  la  pri^re: 

Oui,  je  seco^rai  la  poussi^re 

Qui  temit  tes  nobles  couleurs.'' 

This  song  was  reported  to  the  police  as  being  so  popular, 
that  it  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  soldiery,  and  sung 
in  every  guard  room.  And  this  is  not  to  wondered  at,  yet  how 
must  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  that  people  have  changed  witli 
whom  it  can  be  a  favourite ;  how  difTerent  are  these  pathetic 
stanzas  from  the  wild  and  blood-thirsty  cries  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  fur  instance : 

*'  A  nos  fusils,  a  nos  piques ! 
Courons  Fran^ais,  il  est  temps 
Plantons  des  rameauz  civiques 
A  la  barbe  des  tyrans."* 

Or,  in  rather  more  elevated  diction : 

**  Ne  repondez  vous  pas  1  oui  vous  repondez  tons : 
Tous  par  un  m6me  cri :  rage^  mart  et  vengeaneeA 

*  Le  Revetl  da  P6re  Dachesne.     t  Hymne  k  la  Libert6--par  La  Uarpe;  1793. 
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This  is  another  instance  of  that  complete  identification  of  his 
own  sentiments  with  those  of  the  nation,  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy noticed  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  power  which 
Heranger  has  obtained,  and  which  always  produces  the  same 
results  wherever  the  same  talent  and  good  sense  direct  the 
application  of  it. 

But  we  return  to  the  prosecution  commenced  against  him  ; 
some  particulars  of  which,  as  they  may  be  interesting,  and  as 
they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all  who  read  his  poems,  we 
proceed  to  give.  The  trial  came  on  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  before  the  Caur  tTAssUeSt  &  branch  of  the  Cour  Ray" 
afe,  appropriated  exclusively  to  public  prosecutions;  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  charges  in  the  '*  Arrii  de  Renvoi^*  or  as  we 
should  say,  the  counts  in  the  indictment. 

1st.  Delit  d'outrage  aux  bonnes  moeurs,  notamment  dans  les 
chansons  ayant  pour  titre :  '*  La  Bacchante^^^  *^  Ma  Chrand 
Mere,''  **  MargoV 

2d.  D'outrage  iila  morale  publique  et  religieuse,  notamment, 
&C.  **  Deo  Gratias  dPtai  Epieurien^*^  *'  La  Descente  aux  Enfers^^ 
"  Mon  Cure,*^  "  Les  Capucim^*^  "  Leg  Chantrts  de  Paroisse^^^ 
**  Les  Missionnaires^'*^  "  Le  Bon  Dieu.^^ 

3d.  Delit  d'offense  envers  la  personne  du  Roi,  notamment 
dans  la  7me  couplet  de  la  chanson,  &c.  *'  Le  prince  de  Navarre^^^ 
ie  4me  couplet,  &c.  *'  Le  Bon  Dieu,^^  le  6me,  &c.  *^  £#'- 
Enrkume^^^  et  la  derniere  de  ^'  La  Cocarde  Blanche*^* 

4tfa.  D'avoir  provoque  au  port  public  d'un  signe  ezterieur  de 
ralliement  non  autorise  par  le  roi,  dans  *^Le  Vieux  Drapeau,^^ 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  accused,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  gendarmerie,  the  crowd  assembled  in  suob  numbers 
around  the  judgment  seat,*  that  the  president  of  the  court, 
Jlf.  LarrieuXf  and  one  of  the  assistant  judges  (there  were  five 
In  all  upon  the  bench)  were  obliged  to  enter  by  the  window. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  avocat  general  M.  Mar* 
changy;  and  Beranger  was  defended  by  Dupin  aine,  who  stands 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  French  bar,  and  who  is  not  more 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  professional  skill,  than  he 
is  for  the  general  enlargement  and  liberality  of  his  views. 

After  a  long  and  warmly  contested  trial,  in  which  elaborate 
speeches  were  delivered  on  both  sides  ;  speeches  so  highly  in- 
teresting in  themselves  and  so  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  eloquence  of  the  French  bar,  that  we  wish  our 
limits  allowed  us  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  report  before 
us  ;  the  question  was  left  to  the  jury,  who  acquitted  Beranger 

*  "  Jamais,"  says  the  Proems,  "  jamais,  de  memoire  d'habtta6,  Taudience  d'nn 
tribunal  n'a  present^  d^aflSuence  aiusi  extraordinaire  d'aroateurs." 
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on  the  first  and  third  counts,  and  found  him  guilty  by  a  majo- 
rity of  seven  to  five  on  the  second  and  fourth.  The  court,  how* 
ever,  in  passing  sentence  observed,  that  the  charge  specified  in 
the  fourth  count  was  no  crime,  according  to  the  code,  and  Be- 
ranger  wns  therefore  condemned  to  the  mildest  punishment 
admitted  by  the  law  ;  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment, and  amerced  in  the  very  moderate  fine  of  five  hundred 
francs. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiarly  odious 
in  this  particular  instance  of  the  execution  of  those  severe  laws 
which  fetter  the  French  press.  But  we  think  that  it  must  have 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  poet  and  his  friends,  that  this 
penalty  was  not  inflicted  for  the  political  offence  specified  in  the 
third  rharge,  rather  than  for  that  against  good  morals  involved 
in  the  second — although  the  punishment  would  have  been 
far  heavier  in  the  former  case.  For  while  we  see  that  the  first 
and  second  counts  were  inserted  merely  as  additional  strings  to 
the  ministerial  bow,  still  the  verdict  of  **  immorality"  is  by  no 
means  so  enviable  as  that  of  **  sedition,"  which  genei  ally  admits 
of  being  translated  *'  love  of  freedom,"  and  while  any  suffering 
in  the  latter  cause  is  universally  commisserated,  in  the  former, 
our  pity  is  always  largely  alloyed  with  censure.  Still,  as 
it  is  certain  that  no  prosecution  would  have  been  instituted, 
except  for  political  reasons,  Beranger  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  this  was 
the  opinion  of  all  France,  and  it  is  one  which  we  have  no  wish 
or  intention  to  dispute.* 

The  sentence  of  the  Cour  d'Assises  was  carried  into  efiTect, 
and  Beranger  was  immured  in  Sainte  Pelagic,  that  execrable 
prison  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  the  abuses  of  which  have  been 
described  in  **  Les  Ermites  en  Prison^**  by  M.  M.  Jay  and  Jouy, 
who  preceded  our  author  there.  He  had,  however,  scarcely 
become  settled  in  his  new  quarters,  when  he  was  again  sum- 
moned before  the  same  tribunal  which  had  just  condemned  him. 
The  details  of  this  second  prosecution  are  briefly  these.  The 
defence  made  in  behalf  of  Beranger,  on  the  late  trial,  owing  to 
the  rigorous  censorship  then  exercised  over  the  press,  had  not 
been  permitted  to  appear  in  any  of  the  public  prints,  while  the 
poet  bad  the  vexation  of  seeing  Marchangy's  speech  inserted  at 
full  l<*ngth  in  all  the  ministerial  papers.  Not  at  all  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  species  of  justice,  he  immediately  published  a 
small  volume  entitled  ^^Procls  fait  aux  chansons  de  BeraU' 

*  Three  tboiuaod  copies  of  this  Procis,  &c.  were  sold. 
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ger^^**  with  Ibe  pleasant  motto  taken  from  bis  own  *'  Fartdon- 
dame." 

**  Si  Ton  ne  prend  g^arde  aux  chansons, 
L'anarchie  est  certaine/* 

This  publication,  besides  a  full  report  of  tbe  speeches,  both 
of  Harchangy  and  Dupin,  contained  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
inferior  ministers  of  justice,  prior  to  the  trial,  and  among  them 
the  ArrH  de  Renvoi,  This,  which  is  a  species  of  indictment 
drawn  up  by  the  Chambre  d*accusation  from  the  reports  of  the 
procureor  and  avocat  general,  and  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  concluding  clause  which  »ends  (renvoie)  the  accused  for  trial 
to  the  court,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  offence  lies,  usually 
comprises,  in  addition  to  a  specification  of  the  charges,  a  very 
full  and  particular  detail  of  tbe  grounds  of  offence,  and  did  in 
this  case  actually  contain  all  the  obnoxious  songs.  On  the 
ground,  therefore,  that  the  insertion  of  this  Arret  de  Renvoi^ 
in  tbe  *'  Frocks"  was  a  republication  of  what  had  already  been 
condemned,  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Beranger 
and  the  publishers,  the  brothers  Baudouin.  The  trial  came  on 
in  March,  1822.  Marchangy  conducted  the  prosecution,  and 
Dupin,  aided  by  Berville,  a  titterateur  of  some  eminence,  as  well 
as  a  professional  man,  were  counsel  for  the  accused. 

Had  the  attorney  general  succeeded,  Beranger  would  have 
undergone  a  much  more  severe  punishment,  and  a  barrier  would 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  giving  publi- 
city to.  legal  proceedings — but  the  defence,  placed  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Arr^t  was  to  be  viewed  only  with  reference  to 
tbe  source  whence  it  emanated,  and  that  no  regard  .was  to  be 
paid  to  the  matter  which  it  contained,  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

Having  thus  related  the  principal  circumstances  attending 
the  publication  of  1821,  we  proceed  to  the  appearance  of  Beran- 
ger's  next  volume,  the  Cliamons  NouvelleSi  which  were  published 
in  1825.  Ill  this  collection  are  comprised  the  songs  written 
daring  the  first  prosecution,  those  composed  at  Sainte  Pelagic, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  children  of  his  lyre  down  to  the  period 
of  publication.  Upon  bis  release  from  confinement  in  March,1821, 
Lafitte,  the  banker,  offered  to  the  poet,  at  that  time  apparently 
destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  a  situation  in  his  bureaux. 
This  Beranger  refused,  and  the  circumstance  forms  the  subject 

*  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  single  volume  published  in  1615,  which 
was  received  with  no  disapprobation,  contained  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
immoral  songs,  and  not  one  of  the  obnoxiou/i  political  effusions. 
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of  some  very  pretty  stanzas   in  the  second  collection,  entitled 
Les  Conseils  de  LUe^  the  burden  of  which  is, 

"  Ldse  k  Poreille 
Me  eonseille ; 
Get  oracle  me  dit  tout  has : 
Chantez,  monsieur,  n*ech?ez  pas." 

There  is  no  waning  of  the  sacred  fire  to  be  discerned  in  these 
additions  to  his  poetical  efforts  ;  his  courage  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  damped,  or  his  satire  to  have  rusted  in  thedungeonsof 
Sainte  Pelagic ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  conformity  to  the  dic- 
tates of  religion,  reason,  and  a  purer  taste,  the  offensive  char- 
acteristics of  his  former  productions,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
these. 

From  this  collection  we  may  select  '*  VOinbre  (TAnacreon,** 
(Sainte  Pelagic,)  <«  La  Deesse,''  ''  LeMalnde  "  and  "  Le  vieux 
Sergent^^^  as  filled  with  bold  thoughts  and  rich  poetry  but  per- 
haps '*  Le  Chant  du  Casaque^^^  (t.  2,  p.  203)  is  equal  to  any 
of  these  Chansons  Nouvelles. 

"  Viens,  mon  coursier,  noble  ami  du  cosaque, 
Vole  au  signal  des  trompettes  du  Nord. 
Prompt  au  pillage,  intrepide  k  I'attaque, 
Pr^te,  sous  moi,  des  ailes  4  la  mort. 
L*or  n^enrichit  ni  ton  frein,  ni  ta  selle ; 
Mais  attends  tout  du  priz  de  mes  exploits. 
Hennis  d*orgueil,  6  mon  coursier  fiddle, 
£t  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  les  rois. 

La  paix,  qui  fuit,  m'abandonne  tes  guides, 
La  vieille  Europe  a  perdu  ses  remparts. 
Viens  de  tr^sors  corabler  mes  mains  avides ; 
Viens  reposer  dans  Tasile  des  arts. 
Retoume  boire  k  la  Seine  rebelle, 
Od,  tout  sanglant,  tu  t'es  lav6  deux  fois. 
Hennis  d*orgueil,  6  mon  coursier  fiddle, 
Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  les  rois. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  #  •  • 

•  •  •  # 

J'ai  pris  ma  lance,  et  tons  vont  devant  elle 
Humiiier  et  le  sceptre  et  la  croix. 
Hennis  d'orgueil,  6  mon  coursier  fiddle, 
Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  les  rois. 

J*ai  d'un  g^ant  ou  le  fantdme  immense, 
8ur  nos  bivouacs  fixer  un  oeil  ardent. 
11  s*ecriait:  Mon  regne  recommence  ! 
Et  de  sa  hache  il  montrait  TOccident. 
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Du  roi  des  Huns  c*etait  Pombre  immorteUe : 
Fils  d^Attilla,  j'ob^is  ^  sa  voix. 
Hennis  d'or^ueil,  6  mon  coursier  fiddle, 
Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuplea  et  les  rois. 

Tout  cet  eclat  dont  I'Europe  est  si  fi^re, 
Tout  ce  savoir  qui  ne  la  defend  pas, 
S*engloutira  dans  les  flots  de  poussi^re, 
Qu'autour  de  moi  vont  soulever  tes  pas. 
Efface,  efface,  en  ta  course  nouvelle. 
Temples,  palais,  mceurs,  souvenirs  et  lois. 
Hennis  dWgueil,  6  mon  coursier  fiddle, 
Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  les  rois.*' 

The  last  collection  of  Beranger's  poems  which  we  have  to 
notice,  is  entitled  '<  Chansons  Inedites^*^  the  publication  of  which 
formed  an  epoch  as  well  in  his  private  life  as  in  his  public 
career.  These  songs  which  came  out  in  the  latter  part  of  1828, 
differ,  in  some  respects,  from  his  previous  works,  and  certainly 
contain  the  roost  faultless  speciroens  of  his  muse.  It  is  true, 
that  for  boldness  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  expression,  we 
find  nothing  that  equals  ''  Le  Chant  du  Cosaque^^*  or  perhaps 
*^  Les  Gautois  et  Lex  Francs  ;^^  but  on  the  other  hand,  for  mere 
humour  what  have  we  better  than  '*  La  Metempsycose^^^  and 
**  UAnge  Gardien;^^  in  bitterness  of  satire  '*  La  Gerontocratie^* 
and  '*  La  Mart  du  Diabh^^^  are  almost  unrivalled  ;  for  simple 
beauty  of  idea  and  felicity  of  language,  *^  La  Mouche^'*  may 
compete  with  any  of  his  effusions  ;  and  lastly,  for  richness  of 
diction,  for  depth  of  feeling,  for  that  entire  command  of  the 
emotions  which  he  assumes  at  will,  what  is  there,  not  merely 
in  Beranger's  productions,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  the  lan- 
guage that  equals  *'  Souvenirs  du  Feuple  '*  and  '*  Le  Convoi 
de  David:' 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Beranger,  highly  honourable 
to  his  character,  and  which  we  have  upon  such  good  authority, 
that  we  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  giving  it.  After  the 
return  of  Louis  XYIII,  a  certain  minion  of  the  court  being 
out  of  favour,  one  of  his  political  antagonists  came  to  our 
poet,  and  giving  him  the  materials  of  a  lampoon  upon  the  un- 
lucky favourite,  requested  him  to  put  them  into  verse.  ^^  A  la 
bonne  heure^^^  replied  the  generous  satirist,  who  appears  to  care 
as  little  for  the  grandees  of  the  opposition  as  for  those  of  the 
cabinet,  *^  Ala  bonne  lieure^  quand  tl  sera ministre:'  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  also,  and  one  that  may  well  be  noticed  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  story,  that  while  we  have  scarcely  a  line  in 
praise  of  Napoleon,  during  the  period  of  his  power — from  the 
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time  of  bis  fall»  amoogthe  most  touching  of  Beranger's  stanzas 
are  those  which  consist  of  tributes  of  admiration  to  his  greatness, 
and  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  Thus  we  have  '*  Le  Cinque 
Mait*^  in  the  publication  of  1821,  and  in  the  one  before  ^^Les 
Deux  Grenadiers "  and  *^  Souvenirs  du  Peuple^*^  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  master-piece  of  the  collection,  however,  in  our  opinion 
is  '*  Le  Convoi  de  David  "  which  no  one  can  attentively  read, 
without  a  full  perception  of  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to 
bestow  upon  Beranger  the  lofty  title  of  '*  Le  Foete  adoptif 
de  la  Nation.^^ 

*  Non,  non,  vous  ne  passerez  pas,  • 
Crie  un  soldat  sur  la  fronti^re, 
A  ceux  qui  de  David,  helas  ! 
Rapportaient  chez  nous  la  poussi^re 
—  Soldat,  disent-ils  dans  leur  deuil, 
Proscrit-on  aussi  sa  m6moire  1 
Quoi !  vous  repoussez  son  cercueii, 
£t  vous  heritez  de  sa  gloire ! 

Chceur. 

Fiit-U  piiv6  de  tous  les  biens, 
£^t-il  II  trembler  sous  un  maitre, 
Heureuz  qui  meurt  parmi  les  siens 
Aux  bords  sacres  qui  Font  vu  naltre  ! 

Non,  non,  vous  ne  passerez  pas, 
Dit  le  soldat  avec  furie. 
Soldat,  ses  yeux,  jusqu^au  tr6pas, 
Se  sont  tournes  vers  la  patrie. 
II  en  soutensut  la  splendeur, 
Du  fond  d^un  exil  qui  Thonore  ; 
C*est  par  lui  que  notre  grandeur 
Sur  la  toile  respire  encore. 
Chceur^  S^c, 

Non,  non,  vous  ne  passerez  pas, 
Redit  plus  has  la  sentineUe 
-—  Le  peintre  de  Leonidas, 
Dans  la  liberte  n*a  ver  qu'elle. 
On  lui  dut  le  noble  appar eil 
Des  jours  de  joie  et  d'esperance, 
On  les  beaux  arts  k  leur  reveil 
F^taient  le  reveil  de  la  France. 

*  Les  enfens  de  ce  grand  peintre,  avant  sollicit^  en  vain  I'aatorisation  de  rsp^ 
porter  sa  d^pooiUe  en  France,  ont  Ht  obliges  de  le  faire  inhumer  dans  le  cimeti^re 
commun  de  BruzeUet,  oik  ses  amis  lui  font  Clever  un  ob^lisque  triangulaire  en 
■iart>re  notr. 
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Non,  non,  toub  ne  passerez  pas 
Dit  le  eoidat,  c'est  ma  consigne. 

—  Du  plus  grand  de  tous  ies  soldats 
U  Alt  le  peiatre  le  plus  digne. 

A  I'aspect  de  Paigie  si  fier, 
Plein  d'Hom^re  et  rame  exaltee, 
David  crut  peiudre  Jupiter ; 
Helas !  il  peignait  Prometh^e. 

Chasur^  Sfc, 

Non,  non,  vous  ne  passerez  pas, 
Dit  le  soldat,  devenu  tnste, 

—  Le  heros,  apr^s  cent  combats, 
Succombe  et  I'on  proscht  I'aitiste  I 
Chez  r^tranger  la  mort  Tatteint ; 
Qu'il  dut  trouver  sa  coupe  am^re  1 
Aux  cendres  d*un  g^nie  eteint, 
France,  tends  Ies  bras  d'une  m^re. 

Non,  non,  vous  ne  passerez  pas, 
Dit  la  sentinelle  attendne. 

—  Eh  bien,  retournons  sur  nos  pas 
Adieu,  terre  qu*il  a  cherie ! 

Les  arts  ont  perdu  le  flambeau 
Qui  fit  p^lir  Teclat  de  Rome. 
Allons  mendier  un  tombeau. 
Pour  les  lestes  de  ce  grand  homme. 

FAt-il  prive  de  tous  lesbiens, 
£iit-il  k  trembler  sous  un  mattre, 
Heureux  qui  meurt  parmi  les  siens, 
Aux  bords  sacres  qui  Pont  vu  nattre." 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  extracts  we  have  already 
nade,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  adding  to  them  **  Souve* 
nirs  du  Peuple  '*  and  **  Le  Tombeau  de  Manuet^^^  one  of  which 
is  a  most  poetical  offering  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man,  and 
the  other  a  touching  record  of  departed  friendship.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  poetical  merits  of  the  **  Chansons  Inidites,^*  we  must 
take  notice  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view  they  are  comparatively 
unexceptionable ;  the  author  having  thus,  in  every  successive 
publication,  corrected,  in  some  degree,  the  faults  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Lyrists  have  always  taken  great  liberties,  and,  from 
Anacreon  and  Horace  to  Burns  and  Beranger,  it  seems,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  to  be  permitted. 

▼OL.  v.— NO.  13.  9 
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**  Qii'au  doux  bruit  des  verrw, 
D'uD  dessert  friand, 
On  chante  et  Von  dise 
Quelque  gaillardise 
Qui  nous  scandalise 
En  nous  egayant.*' 

But  this  license,  which  it  is,  after  all,  impossible  to  use  and  not 
abuse,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  plead  in  examining  the 
last  of  Beranger's  works. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the  ^^Changonslnedites^^-^ 
that  they  have  equal  beauty  with  any  of  his  earlier  productions 
and  far  greater  purity,  it  appears  doubly  bard  that,  in  their  con- 
sequences to  the  author,  they  should  have  been  the  most  unlucky 
of  his  publications.  But  ministers  are  rarely  poets,  and,  still 
more  rarely,  moralists.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  work 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious  from  its  satires  upon  the  reigning 
family  and  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  immediately  denounced.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  (1828,)  the  trial  came  on  before  the 
Cour  d'Assises,  Dupin  again  being  counsel  for  the  accused.  The 
principal  songs  selected  as  grounds  of  the  indictment  were  *'  Le 
Sacre  de  Charles  le  Simple"  *^La  Gerontocratie"  and  *'  La 
Mort  du  Diable ;"  the  two  first  of  which  covertly  attack  the 
King,  or  generally  the  regal  government,  and  the  third  the 
Jesuits,  very  openly.  This  last  very  humorous  satire  is  a 
stumbling  block  and  cause  of  offence,  to  be  sure;  nay  it  would 
have  been  almost  enough  to  trip  up  Loyola  himself,  had  it  Iain 
in  the  path  of  that  great  founder.  The  defence  was  inadequate, 
and  the  unfortunate  poet  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  and  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months.  This  term 
of  punishment  has,  of  course,  now  expired ;  and  the  poet  is  once 
more  at  liberty,  le$  armes  a  la  main. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  delineate  some  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  poet,  who  does,  without  doubt,  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  poets  of  his  own  country,  and  who  is, 
at  present,  from  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  style,  more  extensively  known  than  any  living 
French  writer.  His  peculiarity  in  this  latter  respect,  appears 
to  settle  the  question  of  general  reputation  in  his  favour  over 
Delavigne^  who  might  otherwise  perhaps  compete  with  him. 

*'  I  never  heard,'^'  says  Sydney,  in  that  often  quoted  passage 
which  refers  either  to  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  or  to  that  of 
the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  **  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of 
'  Percie  and  Douglas,'  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
*than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some  blinde 
<  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice,  than  rude  style ;  which  being 
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*  so  well  apparelledin  the  dast  and  cobweb  of  that  uncinl  age, 

*  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of 
*Pindare!'' 

The  critic  is  right  in  his  estimation  of  the  noble  old  ballad; 
but  is  he  not  wrong,  beyond  a  question,  in  his  idea,  that  its  beau* 
lies  could  foe  enhanced  by  any  greater  elaborateness  of  diction  i 
The  simplicity,  nay  the  very  rudeness  of  those  stanzas  consti- 
tute no  small  part  of  their  beauty.  There  is,  in  their  rough 
and  unpolished  surface,  somewhat  to  which  the  tendrils  of  feel- 
ing can  cling,  while  they  too  often  find  nothing  around  which 
they  can  twine  themselves  in  the  polished  exterior  of  a  later  or 
an  earlier  date.  To  load  bold  and  original  thoughts  with  an 
unsuitable,  perhaps  a  cumbrous,  gorgeousness  of  expression-— 
to  level  the  harsh  but  pointed  excrescences  by  soft  words,  and 
carefully  selected  rhyme — is  sacrilege  as  atrocious  as  it  would 
be  to  wrap  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus  in  an  imperial  mantle.  The 
gold  is  brilliant  and  the  velvet  rich;  but  how  do  they  compare 
with  what  they  conceal  f 

In  the  remarks,  which  in  the  course  of  our  article,  we  have 
made  upon  the  poetry  of  Beranger,  we  may  appear  by  far  too 
unvaried  in  our  praise.  It  would  have  been  certainly  very  easy 
and  perhaps  as  gratifying  "  to  forge  or  find  a  fault,*'  but— tem- 
pus  est  laudandi-^and  we  do  not  fear  being  condemned  by  any 
French  scholar  for  having  waived  our  privilege  of  critic. 

Our  chief  desire  in  whatever  we  have  said,  has  been  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  literary  public  to  a  writer  infinitely  more 
deserving  of  their  notice,  than  the  herd  of  English  poetasters 
whom  we  republish,  if  we  do  not  read.  If  this  end  shall  be 
in  any  degree  accomplished  by  our  effort,  we  shall  be  thought 
to  have  underrated  than  to  have  overrated  the  merits  of  Be- 
ranger. 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe : 
containing  a  Review  of  his  writings^  and  his  opinions  upon  a 
variety  of  important  matters^  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  By  Wal* 
TER  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  three  volumesi 
8vo.     London.  1830. 

Who  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe?  Years  fly  away  aqd 
manners  change,  but  this  simple  narrative,  addressed  to  feelings 
of  all  time,  retains  its  original  attraction.  The  shipwrecked 
mariner  in  his  lonely  island,  his  man  Fridayi  the  very  kids  and 
parrot  that  excited  our  youthful  interest,  forever  maintain 
their  place  in  memory,  with  the  vividness  of  realities.  Yet 
the  author  of  a  work,  read  and  admired  in  every  language 
of  the  civilized  world,  had  nearly,  until  our  day,  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

Some  plodders  in  history,  perchance,  remembered  that  soon 
after  the  restoration,  there  were  such  political  writers  as  Rid- 
path,  Tutchin,  or  Deanton,  as  also  a  certain  De  Foe ;  others, 
that  a  fellow  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Dunciad*  aa 
having  stood  in  the  pillory  with  cropped  ears.  Few,  very  few 
knew  him  as  a  novelist  fruitful  in  agreeable  and  moral  fictions, 
and  an  untiring  advocate  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  free* 
dom.  Dr.  Chalmers,  some  years  back,  first  attempted  briefly  to 
rescue  his  reputation  from  the  unjust  aspersions  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  it,  but  the  work  at  the  head  of  our  [article  has 
collected  abundant  materials  to  establish  the  purity  of  the  man 
we  have  so  long  admired  as  a  writer.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  pleasing  and  natural  pencil  that  pourtrayed  Robinson» 
Captain  Jacque  and  Colonel  Singleton  has  not  pourtrayed  the 
artist  himself.  Besides  the  interest  of  his  eventful  life,  he  could 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  political  changes  of  a  stormy 
period ;  and,  particularly,  on  the  varied  scenes  of  ''  open  war 
and  slumbered  strife,''  enacted  by  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
in  which  he  himself  sustained  no  inconsiderable  character. 
Indeed,  De  Foe  was  so  intimately  engaged  in  the  religious 
contentious  from  a  little  before  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  a  life 
of  him  is,  in  a  measure,  the  church  history  of  the  period..  As  even 
now  the  theological  warfare  of  that  age  may  furnish  food  for 
much  reflection,  we  will  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
presenting  them  with  De  Foe,  inhis  own  times. 

*  "  Earless  on  high  stood  nnahashed  De  Foe, 
And  Tatchin  flasrant  from  the  ladi  below/' 
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Daniel  Foe,  or  aa  be  chose  to  call  himself — ^we  know  not 
why-*-De  Foe  was  born  in  London,  in  1661.  His  father  was 
a  non-conforrning  butcher,  who  had  retired  from  business  with 
a  comfortable  fortune.  A  certificate  from  under  the  hand  of 
the  old  gentleman,  still  existing,  savours  strongly  of  the  sera*, 
phic  piety  of  the  days  of  old  Noll,  which,  still  in  the  dissolute 
times  that  succeeded,  remained  in  good  odour  with  a  considera* 
ble  party ;  he  recommends  a  handmaid ''  to  Mr.  Cave,  that  godly 
minister,  (which,  saith  he)  we  should  not  have  done,  had  not  her 
conversation  been  becoming  the  gospel."  Very  little  trace 
remains  of  his  boyish  days,  except  that  he  was  **  a  pretty  consi- 
derable" boxer.  He  also  relates  of  himself  that  during  that 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was  feared  that  bibles 
in  the  vernacular  would  be  suppressed,  be  applied  himself  to 
copying  the  holy  volume;  in  his  own  words  *^he  worked  like 
a  horse,  till  he  had  written  cut  the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he 
grew  so  tired  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest."  These  two 
particulars  gave  an  early  indication  of  his  intrepidity  and  reli- 
gious zeal  throughout  life. 

He  received  his  education  in  a  celebrated  non-conformist 
aeademy  at  Newington  Green,  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton, 
afterwards  Vice-president  of  Harvard  College  in  Massachusetts. 
What  he  learnt  at  school  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  in  his 
writings  he  mentions  that  he  was  master  of  five  languages,  and 
that  be  had  studied  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic, 
geography  and  history.  This  would  be  surely  sufficient  to  vin- 
dicate him  from  the  reproach  of  being  *'  an  illiterate  person 
without  education"  so  often  thrown  up  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
"1  think  (says  be,  replying  to  some  antagonists,)  I  owe  this  jus- 
tice to  my  ancient  father,  still  living,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  free- 
ly testify,  that  if  I  am  a  blockhead,  it  was  no  body's  fault  but  my 
own,  be  having  spared  nothing  in  my  education  that  might  qua- 
lify me  to  match  the  accurate  Dr.  Brown,  or  the  learned  obser- 
▼ator."     "With  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  constitution, 

*  (observes  his  biographer)  he  was  also  well  acquainted.     Un- 

*  der  the  direction  of  his  tutor  he  went  through  a  complete  course 

*  of  theology,  in  which  he  acquired  a  proficiency  that  enabled 

*  him  to  cope  with  the  most  acute  writers  of  that  disputatious 

*  age."  One  of  his  writings  shews  that  he  was  educated  for  a 
presbyterian  minister,  but  it  is  not  known  why  be  changed  his 
original  intentions. 

De  Foe  always  lamented  that  the  universities  were  closed  to 
those  of  his  religion,  and  well  points  out  the  deficieneies  of  the 
mm-conformist  seminaries. 
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"  'Tis  evident  (be  writes)  the  great  imperfe<pim  of  our  academiea  is 
want  of  cooversation :  this  the  public  universities  enjoy ;  ours  cannot. 
If  a  man  pores  upon  his  book  and  despises  the  advantages  of  conver- 
sation, he  always  conies  out  a  pedant,  a  mere  scholar,  rough  and  unfit 
for  any  thing  out  of  the  walls  of  his  college.  Conversation  polishes 
the  gentleman  ;  acquaints  him  with  men  aud  words ;  lets  him  into  the 
polite  part  of  language ;  gives  him  style,  accent,  delicacy,  and  taste  of 
expression  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  appear  in  public,  he  preaches  as  he 
discourses,  easy,  free,  plain,  unaffected,  and  untainted  with  force,  stifle 
ness,  formahty,  affected  bard  words,  and  all  the  ridiculous  part  of  a 
learned  pedant,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  a  school  fop.  Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  our  schools  we  have  abundance  of  instances  of 
men  that  come  nway  masters  of  science,  critics  in  the  Greek  and  He* 
brew,  perfect  in  languages,  and  perfectly  ignorant,  if  that  term  may  be 
allowed,  of  their  mother  tongue. "7-vol.  i.  21. 

He  objects  also  to  another  defect  of  tbo  dissenting  academies. 

"  Many  of  the  tutors  in  our  academies,  I  do  not  say  all,  because  I 
knew  some  of  another  opinion,  being  careftd  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  tie  down  their  pupib  so  exactly,  and  limit  them  so  strictly 
to  perform  every  exercise,  and  to  have  all  their  readings  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  severest  term  of  study,  they  come  out 
unacquainted  witli  English,  though  that  is  the  tongue  in  which  all 
their  gifts  are  to  shine.  The  usefulness  and  exeeUency  of  the  lan- 
guages IB  no  way  run  down  in  this  observation  ;  but  the  preaching  the 
gospel,  which  is  the  end  of  our  study,  is  done  in  English,  and  it  seems 
absurd  in  the  last  degree,  that  all  the  time  should  be  spent  in  the  lan- 
guages which  it  is  to  be  fetched  from,  and  none  in  the  language  it  is  to 
be  delivered  in.  *  It  is  to  this  error  that  he  attributes,  that  so  many 
learned,  and  otherwise  excellent  ministers,  preach  away  all  their  hear- 
ers,' while  a  jinghng,  noisy  boy,  that  has  a  good  stock  in  his  face,  and 
a  dysentery  of  the  tongue,  though  he  has  htde  or  nothing  in  his  head, 
shall  run  away  with  the  whole  town.  It  is  true  the  head  is  the  main 
thing  that  a  tutor  is  to  see  furnished;  but  the  tongue  must  be  tuned 
or  he'll  make  no  music  with  tlie  voice.  Acceptable  words,  a  good 
diction,  a  grave,  yet  polite  and  easy  style,  are  most  valuable  things  in 
a  minister  and,  without  which,  his  learning  cannot  exert  itself.^* 

The  first  part  of  these  remarks  of  De  Foe,  applies,  with 
great  force,  to  the  absurd  American  plan,  of  placing  their  col- 
leges in  villages,  and  even  woods,  from  whence  the  student 
comes  forth  an  awkward,  gawky  pedant,  and  where  even  the 
professor  without  society,  without  convenient  intercourse  with 
Europe,  loses  both  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  De  Foe  commenced  author,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *^  Speculum  crape-gownorum,  or  a  looking* 
glass  for  the  young  Academicks,  new  foyled,  with  reflections 
on  some  of  the  late  high  flown  sermons :  to  which  is  added,  an 
essay  towards  a  sermon  of  the  newest  fashion.    By  a  guide  to 
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the  inferiour  clergies' 1682*"  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the 
crape  gowns  then  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy,  and  which,  by  the 
by,  this  squib  had  the  effect  of  banishing.  It  exhibits  some 
good  sense  and  popular  argument,  and,  now  and  then,  satire  well 
bit ;  but  mixed  up  with  much  coarseness  and  common-place. 
Yet  we  clearly  see  in  it  the  peculiarly  popular  manner  that 
afterwards  distinguished  bis  numerous  polemical  tracts.  He 
was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  war  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom io  which  he  was  destined  to  combat  the  best  portion  of  his 
days. 

His  next  work  was  a  treatise  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he 
went  against  the  opinion  of  almost  all  his  dissenting  friends. 
The  question  was,  hdw  far  a  catholic  monarch,  who  had  tyran- 
nized in  the  most  cruel  manner  over  his  protestant  subjectSi 
was  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  succour  of  protestants,  when 
his  dominions  were  attacked  by  Mahometans  f  "  The  first 
time  (says  he)  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  my 
friends,  was  about  the  year  1683,  when  the  Turks  were  be- 
seiging  Vienna,  and  the  whigs  in  England,  generally  speaking, 
were  for  the  Turks  taking  it :  whilst  1,  having  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  cruelty,  and  perfidious  dealings  of  the  Turks  in 
their  wars,  and  how  they  had  rooted  out  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  above  three-score  and  ten  kingdoms,  could,  by 
no  means,  agree  with  them  ;  and  though  then  but  a  young 
man,  and  a  younger  author,  I  opposed  it,  and  wrote  against  it, 
which  was  taken  very  unkind  indeed."  '*  For  my  part  I  am 
not  for  having  the  whore  of  Babylon  pulled  down  by  the  red 
dragon,  and  popery  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Mahometanism. 
I  am  so  far  a  dissenter  from  the  Hungarian  protestants.  I 
had  rather  the  Emperor  should  tyrannize  than  the  Turks. 
The  papist  hates  me  because  he  thinks  me  an  enemy  to  Christ 
and  his  church  :  The  Turk  hates  me,  because  he  hates  the 
name  of  Christ,  bids  him  defiance  as  a  Saviour,  and  declares 
*  universal  war  against  his  very  name  and  all  that  profess  to 
'  worship  him." 

The  warmth,  or  more  properly,  intemperance  and  scurrility 
in  some  of  the  polemical  writings  of  De  Foe  and  other  authors 
of  that  period,  if  not  altogether  excusable,  merits  some  mercy, 
when  we  consider  the  religious  persecution  that  excited  it.  The 
promises  of  toleration  held  forth  by  Charles  II.  at  Breda, 
had  been  kept  Kke  all  the  other  promises  of  that  singularly 
fiiithless  monarch.  To  the  cavalier  and  churchman,  he  mainly 
attributed  his  restoration  to  a  throne  from  which  his  father  had 
been  hurled  by  presbyterian  influence,  and,  in  return,  he  lavish- 
ed on  them  fovours  with  a  most  undiscrirainating  hand.     The 
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clergjr  weoe  not  backward  in  seizing  the  pOWer  laid  before  them, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intemperance  and  hauf^htiness 
increased  an  opposition  that*  would  have  rapidly  melted  away 
under  a  liberal  policy.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  England 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  people,  but  it  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
become  identified  with  loyalty ;  and  the  friends  of  the  king 
would,  in  bis  cause,  have  rapidly  ranged  themselves  under  any 
standard  that  did  not  demand  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  conscience* 
But  the  dissenteis  were  ill  disposed  to  give  their  adhesion  to 
a  church  that  asked  not  for  a  friendly  union,  but  magisterially 
ordered  unqualified  obedience  ;  they  could  not  fraternize  with 
those  by  whom  their  name,  their  ceremonies,  their  belief  were 
viewed  with  a  derision  not  often  concealed.*  The  puritans  of  the 
days  of  Ciomwell,  and  the  dissenters  even  afterwards,  might 
frequently,  by  an  overstrained  piety,  uncouth  phraseology,  and 
the  ungainly  gesticulations  of  their  enthusiasm,  have  afforded 
good  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  witty  or  thoughtless,  but  gener* 
ally  speaking,  they  were  sincere  in  their  faith,  and  unspotted  in 
their  conduct.  An  advancing  state  of  literature  and  civilization 
was  rapidly  wearing  away  their  asperities,  and  was  leaving 
them  as  men  and  citizens,  the  ornaments  of  society,  and  strength 
of  a  kingdom.  It  was  impolicy  in  a  court  and  its  minions,  it 
was  tyranny  in  the  ch^irch,  to  alienate  such  men  by  mockery,  or 
merciless  imposition  of  multifarious  articles  of  faith,  indistinctly 
expressed,  and  of  doubtful  importance  to  intelligent  churchmen. 
The  memoirs  of  honest  Pepys  are  filled  with  proofs  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  church  party,  and  its  indifference  as  to  con- 
ciliating favour: 

*'  August  4th. — To  church  again,"  writes  he,  "  and,  after  supper,  to 
talk  about  publique  matters,  wherein  Roger  Pepys  told  me  bow  basely 
things  havrbeen  carried  on  in  Parliament,  by  the  young  men  that  did 
labour  to  oppose  all  things  that  were  moved  by  serious  men.  That  they 
are  the  most  prophane  swearing  fellows  that  ever  he  heard  in  his  hfe, 
which  makes  him  think  that  they  will  spoil  all  and  bring  things  into  a 
war  again  if  they  can."    Pepy^s  Diary ^  vol.  i.  1 13,  4to. 

*'  Z\st,  At  court  things  are  in  a  very  ill  condition,  there  being  so  much 
emulacion,  poverty,  and  the  vices  of  drinking,  swearing,  and  loose 
amours,  that  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  but  confusion.  And 
the  clergy  so  high  that  all  people  that  I  meet  with  do  protest  against 
their  practice."  p.  115. 

'^  I  confess,  I  do  not  think  that  the  bishops  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  It  so  high  as  they  do."  p.  149. 

^  Indeed  the  bishops  are  so  high  that  very  few  do  love  them."  p.  98. 

**  Od,  4. — I  and  Lieut.  Lambert  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  I 
saw  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bangor,  &c.  all  in  their  habits  in  King 
JSeniy  Seventh's  Chapel.    But,  Lord  I  at  their  going  out  how  people 
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did  .auMl  of  them  looh  <HK)n  them  as  atrange  creiityuww,  md  few  wkb  aiy 

kiad  of  loFe  or  respect." 
* 
Ir  must  he  admitted,  al^o,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church 

of  England,  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  va^ue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  many  clergymen  had  a  smack  of  the  church  of  Rome 
not  very  acceptable  to  a  nation  lately  and  decidedly  Presbyte- 
rian. Miracles  were  related  from  the  pulpit,  and  many  of  the 
religious  observances  avoided  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
the  Catholics  had  so  often  been  reproached.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  author  just  cited,  this  statement. 

''  Dec.  27ih—To  St  Paul's  church:  and  there  did  I  hear  Dr. 
Guaaing  preach  a  good  sermon  upon  the  day,  (being  St.  John's  dayi) 
and  did  hear  him  tell  a  story,  which  he  did  persuade  us  to  believe  to  be 
true,  that  St.  John  aud  the  Virgin  Mary  did  appear  to  Gregory,  a  bishop, 
at  his  prayer  to  be  confirmed  in  the  faith,  which  I  did  wonder  to  hear 
from  him."  Pepys^  Diary ^  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

We  may  add  to  this,  the  following  extract  from  Lyson'a 
Environs  of  London. 

"  Among  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  is  entered  a  licence,  bearing  date 
1661,  given  by  William  Grant,  Vicar  of  Isleworth,  to  Richard  Downton, 
.Esq.  and  Thoraasm  his  wife,  to  cat  flesh  in  Lent,  *  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  they  being  enforced  by  age,  notorious  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, to  abstain  irom  fish.'  After  the  restoration,  the  keeping  of  Lent, 
which  had  been  neglected  by  the  Puhtans,  who  entirely  exploded  the 
ol>scrving  of  seasons,  was  enforced  by  a  proclamation  from  the  King; 
aud  an  office  for  granting  licences  to  eat  flesh  in  any  part  of  England, 
was  set  up  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  aud  advertised  in  the  public  papers, 
anno  1663.  The  strictness  of  abstaining  from  flesh  diet  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  much  relaxed  at  this  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
curious  licence  under  Archbishop  Juxon's  hand  and  seal,  dated  1663 ; 
by  which  he  grants  permission  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Powell,  Bart,  his  sons 
and  daughters  and  six  guests,  whom  he  shall,  at  any  time,  invite  to  his 
table,  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  provided  they  eat  soberly  and  frugally,  with 
due  grace  said,  and prwately  to  avoid  scandal ;  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel 
giving  the  sum  of  13s.  4d.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish."  vol.  iii.  p.  I19. 

To  prove  their  hatred  to  Puritanism,  and  their  devoted  loyalty^ 
the  fashionable  world  not  only  made  themselves  merry  with 
mocking  what  was  called  the  cant  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
swore  and  drank  ostentatiously — thinking  truly  that  they  could 
not  be  suspected  of  favouring  a  particular  religion,  when  their 
conduct  was  a  practical  insult  to  all  religions. 

The  high-church  party  were  not,  however,  contented  with 
being  re-established,  and  with  having  a  monopoly  of  wealth  and 

'   VOL.  vu. — NO.  13.  10 
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honors.  No  sooner  did  they  find  that  the]^  liad  a  predominance 
in  parliament,  than  forgetful  of  their  own  recent  humiliation, 
they  enacted  a  number  of  laws  which  effectually  took  away  all 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  gaols  were  filled  with  non-conform- 
ists, whose  property  was  as  little  respected  as  their  persons  ; 
''it  has  been  asserted  that  eight  thousand  of  them  perished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  merely  for  dissenting  from  the  church.'^ 
''  This  persecution,^'  says  Charles  Butler,  '*  was  attended  by  one 
'singular  circumstance.  In  every  other  instance,  where  one 
'  denomination  of  Christians  has  persecuted  another,  it  has  been 
'on  the  ground,  that  the  errors,  which  they  professed  to  punish, 
'  were  impious,  and  led  the  maintainors  of  them  to  eternal  jier- 
'  dition ;  and  therefore  rendered  these  wholesome  severities,  as 
'  the  persecutors  termed  them,  salutary  to  the  sufferers.  But 
'when  the  protestant  of  the  church  of  England  acted  in  the 
'  manner  which  has  been  mentioned,  against  the  protestant 
'  non -conformist,  he  persecuted  a  Christian,  who  agreed  with 
'him  in  all  substantial  articles  of  fairh,  and  differed  from  him 
'only  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  he  himself  allowed  to  be 
'indifferent.'**  Among  other  important  matters,  the  church 
held  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  true  faith,  that  the  sacra- 
ment should  be  taken  kneeling,  not  standing,  opining  that  a 
straight  leg  was  utterly  heterodox.  Is  not  this  like  the  mighty 
question  debated  in  Lilliput,  at  which  end  true  believers  should 
crack  their  eggs  ?  In  enforcing  these  merciless  acts,  and  parti- 
cularly what  was  called  theConventicle  Act,  many  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  as  well  as  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  bestirred 
themselves  most  zealously,  declaring  from  the  pulpit  that  more 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  faimtics,  as  they 
pleased  to  call  all  other  piotestants,  than  from  the  papists.  So 
much  for  the  toleration  by  the  established  church,  till  the  death  of 
Charles.  History  cannot  present  a  more  edifying  example  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  than  the 
reign  of  that  unprincipled  and  debauched  monarch.  The  witty 
and  graphic  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  in  which  that  glorious 
assemblage  of  black  legs  and  prostitutes,  yclept  the  court, 
'' glows  beyond  e'en  nature  warm,"  might  pass  for  a  bawdy 
romance,  were  they  not  fortified,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  grave 
testimony  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  We  will  finish  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  with  two  extracts  from  the  last  mentioned  author, 
which  presents  a  most  lovely  portrait  of  the  head  of  the  church 
in  those  days. 

*  Hist.  Mem.  of  English  Cath.  3d,  21.  .3d  ed. 
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*'  January  25«  (l6ft) — Dr.  Dove  preached  before  the  King.  I  saw 
this  eveoing,  sueii  a  scene  of  profuse  gaming,  and  the  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  three  concubines,  as  1  had  never  before  seen.  Luxurious  dallying 
and  prophanenesse."  vol.  i.  p.  578. 

''I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  prophanenesse, 
gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulnesse  of 
God  (it  being  Sunday  evenings)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was  witnesse 
of,  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Clcave- 
land,  and  Mazarine,  dec.  a  French  boy  singing  love  songs,  in  that  glo- 
rious gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  greate  courtiers,  and  other 
dissolute  persons  were  at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least 
2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with 
me,  made  reflexions  with  astonishment.  Six  days  afler  was  all  in  the 
dust !"  vol.  i.  p.  586.  4to. 

De  Foe  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  hose  factor,  during 
the  whole  reis'n  of  James  II.,  or  from  about  t6r<5  to  J  695,  but  he 
was  too  much  alive  to  public  matters,  and  too  honest  to  let  his 
pen  lie  idle.  In  the  first  speech  of  the  new  monarch  to  parlia- 
ment, he  greatly  lauded  the  marvellous  loyalty  and  virtues  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  church  grateful  for  all  addition- 
al power  and  favour,  repaid  his  sacred  majesty  with  interest ; 
ofTering,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  lose  **  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honour," 
in  his  service.  The  pulpit  rang  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  king, 


''  As  he  was  there  by  right  divine 
What  lawyers  call  jMrc  divmo^ 

Meaning,  a  right  to  yours  and  mine 
And  every  body's  goods  and  rhino." 

*^  It  was  for  many  years  together,"  De  Foe  tells  us,  "  and  I  am  wit- 
Bess  to  it,  that  the  pulpit  sounded  nothing  but  the  duty  of  absolute 
submission,  obedience  without  reserve,  subjection  to  princes  as  God's 
vicegerents,  accountable  to  none,  to  be  withstood  in  nothing,  and  by  no 
person.  I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached  that  if  the  king  commanded 
my  head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit, 
and  stand  still  while  it  was  cut  off." 

Many  very  orthodox  sermons  in  that  reign,  fully  bear  out 
De  Foe's  assertions,  of  which  the  following  very  meek  and  asi- 
nine specimen  from  a  right  reverend  father,  Cartwright,  will 
suffice. 

'*  Though  the  king  should  not  please  or  humour  us,  though  he  rend 
•ff  the  mantle  from  our  bodies,  as  Saul  did  from  Samuel,  nay,  though 
he  should  sentence  us  to  death,  of  which,  blessed  be  God  and  the  King^ 
there  is  no  danger;  yet  if  we  are  hving  members  of  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  we  must  neither  open  our  mouths,  or  lift  up  our  hands  against 
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him,  but  honour  hnn  before  the  eld«^r8  and  peofle  of  Israel;  nor  must 
we  ask  our  prince,  why  he  governs  us  otherwise  than  we  please  to  be 
governed  ourselves  ;  we  must  neither  call  him  to  account  for  his  reli- 
gion, nor  question  his  policy  in  civil  matters,  for  he  is  made  our  king  by 
God's  law,  of  wliich  the  law  of  the  land  is  only  declarative  !"• 

These  were  the  higli-church  doctrines  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
glory.  Of  course  the  persecution  of  the  non-confurmists  was 
considered  as  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  power  and  justice  of 
the  king  as  indinputable.  But  the  tone  wns  quite  chnnged, 
when  the  established  clergy  saw  that  their  flocks  might  soon 
be  sheared  by  other  hands.  The  king  now  openly  professed 
Catholicism,  and  the  popish  party  were  rajjidly  gaining  ground. 
Hitherto,  the  church  of  England  had  treated  the  dissenters  with 
a  contempt* that  had  alienated  their  friend^^hip,  but  now,  feeling 
ber  imminent  danger,  she  breathed  towards  them  words  as  bland 
and  conciliatory  as  they  bad  been  before  austere  and  revolting. 
"  She  turns  about,"  says  De  Foe,  •*  to  the  dissenters,  talks  of 
^  peace  and  imion,  forbearance  and  love  :  infinite  sermons  flow 
'from  the  pulpit  on  the  healing  subject  of  pence:  she  treats 
'the  dissenters  with  terms  of  brotherhood,  friendship,  charity, 
•and  christian  love ;  talks  to  them  of  some  few  diflFerences,  some 
'doubtful and  indifferent  matttrs  in  which  they  may  diflfer,  and 
'yet  maintain  charily  as  christians,  and  peace  us  Englishmen.'* 
This  is  quite  refreshing.  "  Once  u|)on  a  time,"  says  one  of 
Lessing's  fables,  •'  as  the  lion   was  going  forth  to  the  chase, 

*  accompanied  by  an  ass,  a  crow  cried  out,  from  a  tree,  to  the 
•king  of  animals,   'Are  you  not  ashamed  to  show  yourself  with 

•  such  a  companion  f^  When  I  need  him,  answered  the  lion,  I 
•am  very  glad  to  have  even  a  jackass  with  me." 

King  James,  after  feeling  his  ground,  thought  he  might  take 
measures  firmly,  for  re-establishing  popery.  The  declaration 
of  indulgence,  issued  in  the  eatly  part  of  his  reign,  be  had  re- 
newed, and  by  an  order  in  council  the  bishops  were  command- 
ed to  cause  the  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The 
result  is  well  known  ;  that  the  bishops  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate;  that  they  were  imprisoned;  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and 
bailed  by  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  aa  the  valiant  champions 
of  liberty.  No  wonder,  that  after  receiving  so  many  orthodox 
professions  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  King  James  exclaim- 
ed, •'Is this  your  Church  of  England  Royalty!"  During  the 
imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  the  dissenters  condoled  with  them, 
and  exhorted  them  to  stand  up  manfully  in  the  good  cause. 
At  length,  tired  with  the  bigotry,  weakness  and  tyranny  of  James, 

*  SouersTracU,  cited  by  BIr.  Wilson.  I  119. 
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whose  rei^  had  b8en  a  continued  reli|(ioa8  sparring  between 
Catholicism  and  Church-of-Englandism,  England  went  over 
in  an  almost  bloodless  revolution  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  De 
Foe,  like  most  of  the  dissenters,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  evinced  it  more  decidedly  than  by  his  pen.  He 
bad  joined  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  was 
always  proud  of  the  active  part  be  had  taken  in  it.  It  has  been 
said  that  fully  sixty  thousand  persons  were  prosecuted  upon  a 
religious  account,  from  the  restoration  to  the  revolution,  five 
thousand  of  whom  died  in  prison. 

Parliament  was  quite  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  rid  of  a  tyrant,  with  a  safe  conscience.  How  could  they, 
consistently  with  the  divine  right  of  kings,  deprive  .fames  of  his 
crown  perforce  i  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  they  resolved  that 
he  had  abdicated  the  throne;  which  is  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
old  story  of  forcing  a  man  to  be  a  volunteer.  Luckily  they  also 
found  a  precedent  of  a  similar  case  in  Sweden  or  Corsica  or 
the  Shetland  Islands  or  somewhere  else.  But  the  difficulty  did 
not  end  here.  In  order  to  render  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  dynasty  as  palatable  as  possible,  the  words  ''  rightful  and 
lawful  king"  were  struck  out  of  tlio  usual  form.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  others,  still  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths. 
From  this  commenced  the  distinction  of  a  king  de  jure  or  de 
facto,  and  also  the  non-jurors.  The  number  of  the  clergy  stript 
of  their  places  was  very  large,  including  many  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  distinguished  for  their  virtues,  talents,  and  learning. 
We  will  only  mention  Bishops  Saocroft  and  Kenn,  Jeremy 
Collier  and  the  profound  linguists  Dodwell  and  Hickes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Burnet,  in  his  Own  Times,  none  but 
the  honest  clergy  were  turned  out  of  place,  but  that  manj 
Vicars  of  Bray  swore  allegiance  with  more  quibbles  and  mental 
reservations  than  did  over  sea  captain  in  taking  a  custom  house 
oath.  *'Alas!  (says  a  writer  speaking  of  the  times)  the  motto 
'  of  too  many  of  the  pseudo-christians  whom  we  daily  see  is, '  may 
'  I  never  be  found  out  in  perjury !'  and  that  this  should  be  the 
'  national  sin  of  England,  more  than  any  other  countries,  *  pu- 
'  det  hfiec  opprobria  nobis,'  &c.     I  can  show  you  a  pamphlet 

*  of  six  sheets,  not  long  ago  writ  by  a  learned  man,  and  entitled 

*  *  Perjury  the  national  Sin;'  and  the  author  proves  his  point  too 
'  well ;  insomuch  that  he  shows  himself  perjured  too."* 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  William  al- 
tempted  to  extend  political  rights  to  all  his  protestant  subjects, 
and  especially  to  admit  all  indifferently  to  office;  but  bis  good 
intentions  were  defeated  in  Parliament  by  a  large  majority. 

•  Pepys'  Corrtsp.  148. 
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The  Lordsi,  to  their  credit  be  it  snid,  \fere  with  the  kinj^. 
Eventually,  however,  the  act  of  toleration  passed,  hy  which  dis- 
senters wore  at  least  allowed  liberty  of  worship,  provided  they 
would  subscribe  to  the  theological  dogmas  of  the  established 
church— -dogmas  which  many  churchmen  did  not  pretend  to 
believe,  and  which,  of  a  verity,  many  did  not  understand.  As 
for  such  heretics  as  denied  the  Trinity,  they  were  utterly  exclud- 
ed from  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  king  wished  to  extend 
his  kindness,  or  rather  justice,  to  the  papists,  but  Parliament  had 
•  stretched  their  liberality  to  its  utmost  bounds.  Limited  as  were 
the  favours  granted  to  dissenters,  the  clergy,  lately  so  humble, 
so  affectionate  to  their  dissenting  brethren,  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  bewailed  the  desolation  of  Zion. 

Whatever  credit  Parliament  deserved  for  its  liberality  in 
passing  the  toleration  act,  was  obliterated  by  the  disgraceful 
law  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  popery  in  1700.  To 
save  the  trouble  of  reasoning  on  it,  we  will  just  give  one  speci- 
men of  its  practical  effects.  "  Paul  Atkinson,  a  Franciscan 
'  friar,  in  the  year  ]7(K),  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 

*  ment,  for  performing  the  functions  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
'  He  was  confined  in  Hurst  Cfastle,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
'  ton,  where  he  died  October  15, 1729,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 

*  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  imprisonment.  He  was  so 
^gooerally  esteemed  for  his  exemplary  conduct  as  to  be  visited 

*  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who  commiserated  his 
'case."     vol.  i«  312. 

And  what  was  the  imminent  danger  of  popery  that  called  for 
such  rigorous  measures f     Here  it  is:— 

"  While  King  William  was  engaged  in  his  project  of  reconciling 
the  religious  difl^rences  of  England,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  find  out 
the  proportions  between  churchmen,  dissenters  and  papists.  In  his 
chest  there  is  the  following  cuhous  report  in  consequence  of  an  enquiry 
upon  that  head. 

The  number  of  Freeholders  in  England. 

Conformists.    NoD-Conformists.  Papists. 

Province  of  Canterbury,    -      2,123,362          93,151  11,87S 

"             York,  .     -     -          353,892           15,525  1,978 


In  both,  2,477,254         108,676  13,856 

Conformists,    -     -     -     2,477,254 
Non-Conformists,      -       108,676 


2,585,930 
Papists,      ....  13,856 


In  all  England,    -    -    2,599,786 
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According  to  which  account,  the  proportion  of  Confor-  )  p,^  .  ^ 

mists  to  NoD-Conformists,  is        -         -         ^      J  z^  4.D  to  one. 
Conformidts  to  Papists,  is  -         -         -         -         178  10-13  — 

Conformists  and  Non-Conformists  together  to  Papists  is  186  2-3*    -^ 

Yet,  notwithstandinisr  some  rigorous  acts,  and  some  hard 
cases  under  them,  liberty  advanced  durin/s^  this  reign,  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience  with  it.  For  in  estimating  the  real  condition 
of  a  country  \vc  are  to  look  as  much  at  the  temper  of  the  times 
as  at  the  statute  hook,  and  certainly  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
liberality  in  political  matters,  had  been  diffused  throughout  si^ei* 
ety,  unknown  in  any  preceding  period.  The  works  of  Milton, 
Sidney's  Treatise  on  government,  Harrington's  Oceana,  and 
Locke's  Tracts  on  toleration  and  government,  laid  the  solid 
basis  for  English  freedom,  upon  which  the  superstructure  has 
since  been  slowly*  but  solidly  built.  Lord  Somers,  Ludlow, 
Blount,  Tindal  and  Tyrrel,  also  did  good  service,  while  the  inde- 
fatigable De  Foe  skirmished  every  where,  in  both  politics  and 
religion.  With  more  boldness  and  more  philosophy  than  the 
rest,  Toland  advocated  universal  toleration  to  papist  as  well  as 
protestant ;  to  Christian,  Jew  and  Atheist. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  revolution  of  1688  was  not  that 
k  changed  a  dynasty  only,  but  that  it  settled  a  principle  for 
England  and  for  the  world.  It  recognized  the  people ;  it  gave 
back  the  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  which 
they  have  since  continued  to  hold  with  a  vigorous  grasp.  '*  This 
'  revolution  (says  Lord  John  Russell)!  is  the  mighty  stock  from 
*  which  all  other  revolutions  have  sprung  :  Montesquieu  and 
'  Voltaire  spread  the  know  ledge  and  admiration  of  it  in  France: 
'  the  Americans  caught  its  spirit  in  the  declaration  of  their  own 
'  freedom  :  the  French,  again,  imitated  the  A  mcricans :  the  other 
'nations  of  Europe  have  copied  France."  True,  however,  as 
the  observation  is,  we  roust  look  back  for  the  impetus  that  set 
the  ball  in  motion  to  the  commonwealth  from  which  more  than 
one  Milton  survived,  to  hand  down  the  torch  through  thegloomy 
period  of  the  last  Stuarts.  The  gain  in  William's  reign  to  civil 
was  more  apparent  than  to  religious  liberty,  but  the  exercise  of 
the  boxer  invigorates  the  arm  that  is  to  wield  the  sword,  and 
he  whose  head  and  heart  have  fought,  on  principle,  for  one  por- 
tion of  his  rights,  is  prepared  for  battle  in  defence  of  the  rest. 
That  the  new  monarch  was  not  popular,  and  that  a  large  Jaco- 
bite interest  long  continued,  we  are  disposed  to  think  depended 
much  on  matters  disconnected  with  the  policy  of  either.     The 

*  Sir  Jobn  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  ii.  part.  2.  b.  i.  39^Lond.  1790. 

t  Eflsay  on  the  Hist  of  the  Eng.  Gov.  liOndon,  18S3.    See  also,    Hallam'o 
Coast.  Hist  Tot  ii.  439. 4t#.  1827. 
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Staaits  possessed  elegance,  wit,  urbanity  of  manners,  kind 
bearing  to  their  friends,  the  effect  of  which  also  accounts  for 
the  great  personal  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.,  even  in  the  decline 
<of  his  glory,  and  which  made  George  IV.  a  favorite  with  the 
people,  without  any  other  striking  qualities,  and  with  many 
striking  defects.  Independently  of  the  cold,  reserved  manners 
of  ^Villiam,  he  was,  in  a  measure,  a  stranger  at  home  ;  his 
.  correspondence  was  even  carried  on  with  his  officers  and  friends 
in  French.*  To  such  an  indecent  length  was  the  animosity 
against  him  carried,  that,  after  his  decease,  it  was  common  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet ;  meaning  the 
mole  that  had  burrowed  the  ground  so  as  to  cause  his  horse  to 
stumble  and  throw  him,  and  eventually  to  produce  his  death. 

De  Foe,  with  most  of  the  dissenters,  had  hailed  the  arrival 
of  William,  and  had  joined  him,  armed,  at  Henly.  As  soon  as 
the  act  of  toleration  passed,  he  established  a  congregation  of  dis- 
senters. In  business,  he  was  not  fortunate,  for  he  failed  ;  and 
to  avoid  an  ill-tempered  creditor,  and  the  hard  bankrupt  laws 
of  the  period,  was  obliged  to  abscond  for  awhile.  His  credi- 
tors afterwards  accepted  a  composition  on  his  single  bond,  which 
he  faithfully  paid,  and  afterwards  settled  fully  with  some  of  his 
creditors  who  had  fallen  into  distress.  Soon  after,  he  was 
offered  a  lucrative  employment  abroad,  but  thinking  the  state 
of  things  demanded  his  pen  at  home,  he  declil<^d  the  proposi- 
tion through  conscience.  He  next  engaged  in  p^tile  \Vorks, 
and  appears  to  have  lived  comfortable  through  that  I'^ign. 

With  King  William  and  his  Queen,  De  Foe  u^^s  well 
acquainted,  and  he  always  continued  to  vindicate  that  monarch 
and  his  policy  after  his  decease.  Many  of  De  Foe*s  best  psimph- 
Icts  were  written  durin£r  that  reign,  in  favour  of  the  measures 
of  William,  which  indeed  were,  with  few  exceptions,  tho5e  of 
sound  policy  and  justice.  Among  these  we  may  mention  his 
*'  Enquiry  into  the  occasional  conformity  of  the  dissenters.*' 
^'Tbe  free-holder's  plea  against  stock  jobbing  elections.'*  **  The 
original  power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  England^." 
&;c.  The  last,  in  particular,  is  a  strong  and  sensible  work,  oft^n 
reprinted,  and  among  other  times,  during  the  Wilkes  hubbu^. 
When  the  freeholders  of  Kent  remonstrated  with  parliament  oa 
account  of  sooie  illegal  proceeditig,  and  the  Kentish  committer 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  their  boldness,  De  Foe  wrote,  and 
handed  into  the  Commons  a  memorial  written  in  uncommon- 
ly spirited  and  threatening  language,  signed  *' Legion."  Inwht.t 
disguise,  or  in  what  manner  this  was  banded  in,  bis  biographers 

*  See  his  letters  in  Coxe*8  Life  of  Marlborough,  and  In  the  Telbot  Currespondenee. 
London,  1821. 
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have  not  disccivered,  but  it  certainly  required  no  little  aadacity 
to  dare  thus  the  vengeance  of  an  irritated  parliament.  Shortly 
after  his  bankruptcy,  he  was  en^a^ed  with  others  in  devising 
ways  and  means  for  King  William  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Louis  XiV.,  which  is  something  like  Hogarth's  picture  of  the 
debtor  in  prison  writing  a  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  De  Foe  was  an  eternal  projector,  and,  among  his  other 
lK)oks,  printed  "  An  Essay  on  Projects,"  which  contains  many 
excellent  notions  on  politics,  commerce  and  public  benevolence. 
Many  of  his  suggestions  have  been  since  carried  into  operation, 
and  there  are  others  which  deiserve  to  be.  Among  other  things, 
be  proposed  a  military  academy,  gymna<4tics  in  education, 
ameliorations  in  the  bankrupt  laws,  lunatic  asylums,  &c.  all  of 
which  have  been  put  in  operation  in  succeeding  times.  He  urged 
also  the  establishment  of  an  accademv  for  the  advancement  of 
the  English  language  and  literature,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  French  ac4idemy.  He  also  suggests  the  importance  of 
institutions  for  female  education,  which,  to  the  shame  of  all 
Christendom,  are  as  much  needed  now  as  they  were  in  bis  day. 
We  have  colleges  from  Maine  to  Florida  for  young  men,  but 
the  talents  of  an  Agnesi,  a  Montague,  a  Sevi<;ne  or  de  Stael, 
have  no  resource  but  schools  set  up  on  speculation,  with  teachers 
picked  up  at  hazard,  without  libraries,  without  apparatus  of 
any  kind.  Our  State  legislatures  meet  annually,  and  take 
into  consideration,  with  befitting  gravity,  the  important  subject 
of  education,  leaving  out  of  their  deliberation  exactly  one  half 
of  the  whole  community. 

De  Foe,  who  had  heretofore  attracted  notice  as  a  prose  writer, 
now  appeared  as  a  poet,  with  some  eclat,  though  forgotten  in 
our  day.  Tutchin,  a  writer  then  of  some  note,  wrote  a  poem 
called  "  The  Foreigners,"  in  which  the  King  and  the  Dutch 
were  not  very  civilly  treated.  To  this,  De  Foe  replied  in  a 
satire,  entitled  "  The  True-born  Englishman,"  in  which  he 
reproaches  his  countrymen  with  their  ingratitude  to  King  Wil- 
liam, and  shows  the  mongrel  character  of  the  nation.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  one  John  Dryden,  who  lived  about  that  time, 
wrote  rather  better  satires,  but  hirsute  as  was  De  Foe's  verse, 
it  had  good  sense,  and  took  with  the  people.  This,  as  many  of 
his  other  after  poems,  run  through  innumerableeditions.  Speak- 
ing of  Charles  II,  who  dignified  the  English  peerage,  by  adding 
to  it  six  of  his  own  offspring,  by  means  of  his  mistresses,  he 
writes, 

**  And  carefully  repeopled  us  again 
Throughout  his  lazy,  long,  lacivious  reign 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  13.  11 
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With  such  a  blest  and  trae-born  English  fry 

As  much  illustrates  our  nobility. 

French  cooks,  Scotch  pedlars,  and  Italian  whores, 

Were  all  made  Lords,  or  Lords  progenitors. 

Beggars  and  bastards  by  his  new  creation 

Much  multiplied  the  peerage  of  the  nation ; 

Who  will  be  all  ere  one  short  reign  is  o'er, 

As  true-born  Lords  as  those  we  had  before. 

This  offspring,  if  one  age  they  multiply. 

May  half  the  house  with  English  peers  supply : 

There  with  true  English  pride  they  may  contemn 

Schomberg  and  Portland  new  made  noblemen,"  dtc. 

He  thus  finishes  : — 

"  Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  their  fate, 
And  see  their  offspring  thus  degenerate  ; 
How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  past  actions,  not  our  own ; 
They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface, 
And  then  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race  ; 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat, 
*Ti8  personal  virtue  only  makes  us  great." 

Satis  fvtiperqne.  These  two  extracts  may  be  considered  as 
favourable  specimens  ;  for,  in  general,  the  language  of  his 
poetry  is  bald  and  prosaic,  and  the  collocation  rough  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  probable  that  this  satire  gained  him  the  favour 
of  King  William,  who  was  a  better  judge  of  loyalty  than  lite* 
rat ore. 

During  this  reign  De  Foe  visited  Spain,  France,  Germany — 
if  not  other  portions  of  the  continent — probably  to  attend  to  his 
trading  concerns  before  bis  failure. 

The  principles  of  Anne  were  well  known.  From  the  mo* 
Rientof  her  accession  it  was  apparent  that  the  church  consider* 
ed  herself  as  safe  in  the  saddle,  and  was  determined  to  ride  vali* 
antiy  over  every  thing  that  stood  in  her  course.  In  her  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  first  parliament,  after  promising  to  main- 
tain the  act  of  toleration,  the  queen  added  these  ominous  words, 
''  my  own  principles  roust  always  keep  me  entirely  firm  to  the 
*  interests  and  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  wiU  in* 
'  cline  me  to  countenance  those  who  have  the  truest  zeal  to  sup- 
<  |iort  it."  The  hint  was  sufficient.  It  was  clear  that  they  now 
bud  not  merely  a  protestant  queen,  but  a  Church  of  England 
queen  of  the  most  orthodox  stamp.  The  dissenters  were  open«> 
ly  insulted,  and  aspersions  obliquely  thrown  on  the  memory  of 
King  William.  Dissenting  meeting-houses  and  assemblies  were 
assaulted  by  the  mob,  the  ministers  scarce  allowed  to  pass 
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through  the  streets.  The  old  slavish  doctrines  of  siihmission 
and  divine  riijfht  awoke  as  a  giant  from  slumber.  *'  If  the  king, 
'  (asserted  a  reverend  doctor,)  should,  by  his  royal  command, 
^  execute  the  greatest  violence  upon  either  our  person  or  estate, 
'our   duty   is   to  submit   by  prayers  and  tears,  first  to  God 

*  Almighty,  to  turn  the  wrath  of  his  vicegerent,  and  by  humble 
'entreaty  to  beg  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon:  but  to  lift  up 
'the  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  or  to  resist  the  evil  of 
'  punishment  he  thinks  fit  to  inBict,  this  were  a  crime  unpardon- 

*  able  either  before  God  or  man,  and  a  crime,  which  we  bless 
'  God,  the  very  principles  of  our  loyal  mother,  the  Church  of 
'England,  abhors  and  detests.''  Truly  such  faithful  servants 
are  better  than  a  standing  army,  and  well  merit  their  recom- 
pense. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  distinction  of  high  church  and 
low  church  was  adopted. 

'^ '  Those  who  were  inimical  to  rational  liberty,  who  held  up  the 
standard  of  persecution  and  patronized,  violent  measuies,  were  called 
high  churchmen,'  whilst  those  for  liberal  conduct  and  moderation  to- 
wards dissenters,  were  named  low  churchmen.  That  religious  fire- 
brand *"  the  glorious  Sachevcrell'  began  to  throw  out  scintdlations 
against  the  dissenters  of  which  these  may  serve  for  a  sample.  *  Men 
must  be  strange  infatuated  sots  and  bigots  to  be  so  much  in  love  with 
their  ruin  as  to  court  it:'  and  is  it  as  unaccountable  and  amazing  a 
contradiction  to  our  reason,  as  the  greatest  reproach  and  scandal 
upon  our  church,  however  others  may  be  seduced  or  misled,  that  any 
pretending  to  that  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of  being  her  true 
sons,  pillars,  and  defenders,  should  turn  such  apostates  and  renegadoes 
to  their  oaths  and  professions,  such  false  traitors  to  their  trusts  and  offices, 
as  to  strike  sail  with  a  party  that  is  such  an  open  and  avowed  enemy 
of  our  communion ;  and  against  whom,  every  man  that  wishes  its  wel- 
fare, ought  to  hang  out  the  bloody  flag  and  banner  of  defiance.  But 
in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  circumstances,  both  our  Church  and 
State  share  the  same  common  fate,  that  they  can  be  ruined  by  none  but 
themselves ;  and  that  if  ever  they  receive  a  mortal  stab  or  wound, 
it  must  be  in  the  house  of  their  friends.*' 

Similar  sentiments  were  urged  zealously  by  scores  of  other 
writers,  to  whom  the  dissenters,  fully  aware  of  their  impending 
fate,  replied  pamphlet  for  pamphlet.  The  queen's  first  speech 
to  parliament  no  longer  mentioned  the  act  of  toleration,  but 
expressed  her  resolution  'Uo  defend  and  maintain  the  church.^* 
The  commons  in  their  reply  spoke  out  more  distinctly  :  '^  we 
'promise  ourselves  that  in  your  majesty's  reign,  we  shall  see 
'it  |ierfectly  restored  to  its  due  rights  and  privileges  and  the 
^same  secured  to  posterity ;  which  is  only  to  be  done  by  divest- 
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*  ing  those  men  of  the  power,  who  have  shown  ihey  want  not 
*'  the  will  to  destroy  it." 

Many  of  the  *^  unco  iniid"  of  the  high  church  party  not  con- 
tented with  keeping  the  universities  enclosed  for  the  special 
browsing  of  their  own  flock,  were  loud  for  shutting  the  doors 
of  all  the  dissenting  academies. 

"  Aud  when  all  is  done,  gentlemen,  f  asks  De  Fo*i)  why  do  we  erect 
private  academies,  and  teach  our  children  by  themselves  ?  Even  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  communicate  with  you  ;  because  you 
shut  us  out  by  imposing  unreasonable  terms.  Open  a  door  to  us  in  your 
universities,  and  let  our  youth  be  fairly  admitted  to  study  there,  with- 
out imposing  oaths  and  obligations  upon  them,  and  it  shall  no  more  be 
said,  that  we  erect  schools  in  opposition  to  you  'Tis  confessed,  we 
would  ask  you  to  reform  the  university  morals  a  little,  as  to  the  trifles 
of  drunken uess  and  lewdness,  if  it  might  be ;  but  upon  a  freedom  of 
study,  without  unjust  and  unfair  terms  and  oaths  imposed,  we  would 
venture  their  morals :  and  it  should  not  be  our  faults  if  your  universities 
had  not  two  thousand  of  our  children  always  there.  But  while  you 
shut  our  children  out  of  your  schools,  never  quarrel  at  our  teaclung 
them  at  those  of  our  own,  or  sending  them  into  foreign  countries ;  since 
wherever  they  are  taught,  they  generally  gift  a  share  of  learning  at 
least  equal  to  yourselves,  and,  we  hope,  partake  of  as  much  honesty  ; 
and,  as  to  their  performances,  match  them  and  outpreach  tliem,  if  you 
can ;  I  wish  that  was  the  only  strife  between  us." 

To  this  we  will  add  an  extract  from  another  of  his  pam- 
phlets of  that  period  as  to  the  position  of  the  dissenters. 

**  Is  it  not  very  hard  that  the  dissenter  should  be  excluded  from  all 
places  of  profit,  trust  and  honour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  be 
excused  from  those  which  are  attended  with  charge,  trouble,  and  loss 
of  time  ?  That  a  dissenter  shall  be  pressed  as  a  sailor  to  fight  at  sea, 
listed  as  a  soldier  to  fight  on  shore,  and  let  his  merit  be  never  so  much 
above  his  fellows,  shall  never  be  capable  of  preferment,  so  much  as  to 
carry  a  halbcrt  ?  That  we  must  maintain  our  own  clergy  and  your 
clergy ;  our  own  poor  and  your  poor ;  pay  equal  taxes  and  equal  du- 
ties, and  not  to  bethought  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  set  a  drunkard  in 
the  stocks  1  We  wonder,  gentlemen,  you  will  accept  our  money  to 
carry  on  your  wars." 

The  high-church  party  were  as  active  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land. A  bill  was  there  passed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery, 
by  which  also  all  protestant  dissenters  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  established  church  :  otbc^rwise  to  be  disabled  for  the  service 
of  their  country.  De  Foe,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  a  tract,  the 
very  title  of  which  contains  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
question;  '*  The  parallel,  or  persecution  of  protestants  the 
shortest  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery  in  Ireland,  1704.*' 
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Even  in  EofBrland,  the  cry  of  popery  waa  kept  up  as  a  kind 
of  bug-bear  for  the  people,  when  it  was  perfectly  demoostra- 
ble  to  every  reasoning  mind,  that  no  possible  danger  waste  be 
feared  from  that  quarter.  We  have  shown  the  insignificant 
number  of  the  catholics  under  King  William,  which  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  Stuarts,  and  fear  of  foreign  influence,  had  still 
farther  diminished  in  the  next  rergn.  By  the  people  at  large, 
the  church  of  Rome  was  viewed  with  unmingled  horror.  '^  Pope- 

*  ry  (says  De  Foe)  is  so  formidable  a  thing,  that  ihe  very  name  of 

*  it  would  sec  the  whole  nation  in  an  uproar.     Those  who  do  not 

*  understand  it,  hate  it  by  tradition  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  hun- 

*  dred  thousand  plain  country  fellows  in  England,  who  would 

*  spend  their  blood  against  popery,  that  do  not  know  whether  it 
'  be  a  man  or  a  horse.' " 

Towards  the  close  of  1709,  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  bis 
lamous  sermon  which  kindled  a  flame  of  bigotry  that  has 
burned  fiercely  in  England  down  to  this  day.  He,  in  strong 
terms,  proclaimed  the  hereditary  right  of  the  queen,  and  pas- 
sive obedience,  but  his  zeal  was  more  especially  displayed  in 
vilipending  the  dissenters  on  whom  he  poured  out  his  wrath, 
and  threw  the  phials  at  their  heads.  Parliament  voted  the 
sermon  **  scandalous,  seditions  and  malicious,"  and  had  Sache- 
verell impeached.  De  Foe,  in  his  writings,  recommended  total 
forbearance  towards  our  orthodox  churchman,  and  expressed, 
during  his  trial,  a  desire* that  he  should  be  mildly  handled. 
Well  would  it  have  been,  had  others  taken  the  same  view  of  it. 

"  The  trial  of  Sacheverell  (says  a   work  before  cited*)  was 

*  needless,  and  imprudent.  There  could  not  be  any  great  dan- 
*ger  in  leaving  a  clergyman  of  no  great  station,  to  vaunt  his 
'absurdities  unmolested.  The  solemnity  of  an  impeachment, 
'  the  marshalling  of  all  the  forces  of  the  state  against  a  private 
'individual,  could  not  fail  to  excite  afresh  that  cry  in  favour  of 

*  the  high  church,  to  which  the  people  have  been  so  much  inclined, 

*  at  various  times  in  our  history,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 

*  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace.''  The  sentence  on  Sacheverell 
amoonted  to  an  acquittal,  and  was  viewed  by  his  party  as  a 
trionph.  Still  he  appeared  to  the  people  as  a  martyr  for  the 
chorch-Hi  persecuted  man,  and  the  cry  of  persecution  is  worth 
a  erown  of  laurel  to  even  a  blackguard.  Great  must  have 
been  the  excitement,  when  a  man  of  his  slender  pretensions 
aiiottld  be  received  wherever  he  went  with  bonfires  and  tri- 
umphal processions.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  invited 
to  preach  before  the  commons,  and  thanked  for  his  sermon. 

*  RuiMirs  EsMiy,  197. 
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From  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  it  was  apparent  that  the  church 
wa8  d»ily  ^BTatnin^  strength,  and  intolerance  with  strenirtb. 
The  clergy  loudly  proclaimed  the  hereditary  ri^ht  of  the  crown, 
and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  and  holy  orders  in 
the  church.  The  convocation  set  forth  by  their  organ,  Atter- 
bury,  a  most  furious  repiesentation  against  profaneness  and 
heresy,  in  which  they  complained,  moreover,  that  the  church 
was  shorn  of  her  glory  by  the  diminutioo  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  the  alienation  of  church  lands.  An  ill-tempered 
controversy  was  roused  abotit  what  was  called  lay-baptism,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  this  riie  could  only  be  duly  and  truly 
performed  by  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  ^nd  that 
should  less  holy  hands  interpose,  '^  it  exposed  both  the  giver 
and  the  receiver  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation."  Indeed 
in  the  beautiful  and  piotis  language  of  one  of  the  high  church- 
men, **  it  was  far  better  to  be  baptized  by  a  porter  than  by  the 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly." 

So  great  was  the  national  excitement  about  Sacheverell,  that 
it  produced  a  change  of  ministry  still  more  favourable  to  illi- 
beral principles.  Swift,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  states  that  he 
had  this  from  one  of  the  cabinet.     '*  Sacheverell  will  be  the 

*  next  bishop  ?  he  would  be  glad  of  an  addition  of  two  hundred 

*  pounds  a  year  to  what  he  has  ;   and  this  is  more  than  they 

*  will  give  him  ;  for  aught  I  see,  he  hates  the  new  ministry  mor- 
'  tally  and  they  hate  him,  and  pretend  to  despise  hitn  too.  They 
'  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  late  change ; 
'  but  my  Lord  Keeper  owned  it  to  me  t'other  day." 

A  blow«  long  meditated  against  the  dissenters,  now  fell  on 
thetn,  with  its  full  force.  Many  of  them  did  not  object  to 
receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  established 
church,  when  it  was  necessary  for  qualifying  them  for  holding 
offices.  This  was  vindicated  by  some  of  their  most  eminent 
divines,  and  many  dissenters  thus  held  places  under  government. 
Others,  among  whom  was  De  Foe,  thought  this  a  temporizing 
with  conscience,  not  being  able  to  see  why,  if  a  man  could  safely 
conform  sometimes,  he  might  not  always.  Certainly  the  esta(>- 
lished  church  stood  much  in  its  own  light  in  wishing  to  break 
down  a  custom  that  was  bringing  into  a  kind  of  communion, 
and  thus  gradually  breaking  down  her  rivals.  But  the  bigh- 
church  party  feeling  that  they  had  the  power,  did  not  stop  to 
look  into  right  or  expediency.  Twice,  a  bill  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Nottingham,  a  devoted  churchman,  to  prevent  occa- 
sional conformity,  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords  and  most  of  the  bishops.  The  whigK  had  always 
given  an  efficient  support  to  the  dissenters,  who  bad  been  their 
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moflt  steady  friends.  Harley  also  was  under  some  obli^^ations 
to  De  Foe,  and  had  been  looked  up  to  by  him,  and  those  of  his 
creed,  as  a  certain  protection.  But  when  party  interest  required 
it,  the  whigs  abandoned  the  dissenters  without  mercy.  The 
ministry,  in  order  to  irain  Lord  Nottingham,  a/erreed  to  his  favour- 
he  measure  of  suppressing  occasional  conformity  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  foiled.  The  dissenters,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  applied  with  confidence  to  Harley,  believing  that 
one  who  had  received  a  steady  support  from  them,  who  had 
always  espoused  their  cause,  would  not  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  peril,  particularly  as  he  had  been  nearly  all  his  life  a 
presbyterian,  and  that  the  proposed  enactment  would  also  include 
bis  own  family; 

"  O,  trustless  state  of  miserable  men ! 

That  build  your  bliss  on  hope  of  earthly  thing 

And  vainly  think  yourselves  half  happy,  then 
When  painted  faces,  with  smooth  flattering. 
Do  fawn  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing ! 

And  when  the  courting  masker  iouteth  low, 

Him  true  in  heart  and  trusty  to  you  trow.*** 

The  dissenters  found  that  their  quondam  friend  was  a  cour- 
tier. Both  whig  and  tory  let  the  bill,  against  occasional  con- 
formity, pass,  and  it  became  a  law.     *'  It  was  thus  prepared, 

*  (according  to  Burnet)  that  all  persons  in  places  of  profit  and 
^  trust,  and  all  the  common-council  men  in  corporations,  who 
'  should  be  at  any  meeting  for  divine  worship  (where  there  were 
'  above  ten  persons  more  than  the  family)  in  which  the  Common 
^  Prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 

*  Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  should,  upon  conviction,  forfeit 
*lfaeir  places  of  trust  or  profit,  the  witnesses  making  oath 
'within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  being  within  three 
'  months  after  the  offence  ;  and  such  persons  were  to  continue 
'  incapable  of  any  employment  'till  they  should  depose,  that 
'  for  a  whole  year  together  they  had  been  at  no  c<jnventicle,*'t 
'  Slc*  In  this  form  it  passed  the  Lotds ;  the  commons  more 
▼irulent,  added  a  penalty  on  the  oflTender  of  forty  pounds,  to  be 
given  to  the  iuforther,  and  thus  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
On  all  bands  it  was  conceded  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  dissen- 
ters was  a  mere  cement  of  political  parties. 

To  close  this  high-church,  high-tory  reign,  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  schism,  as  all  thinking  was  called  but  think- 
ing by  statute,  passed  both  houses,  and  was  only  defeated  by 
the  death  of  the  queen.  As  a  fit  commentary  on  the  bigotry 
of  the  times,  we  should  not  forget  that  to  put  a  clog  on  advano- 

*  Bpenter't  **  Ruiiu  of  Time."  t  Own  Times,  iy,  344.    Londoo,  1766. 
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in^  information,  a  tax  on  pamphlets  and  newspapers  was  also 
the  offspring  of  that  period — an  exquisite  means  of  keeping  the 
people  in  the  dark,  employed  in  most  of  the  European  govern- 
ments down  to  this  day. 

From  the  first  appearance  till  the  full  developeroent  of  the 
high  f^hurch  doctrines,  De  Foe  was  never  idle,  but  constantly 
issued  from  the  press  timely  pamphlets  on  religion  and  politics* 
The  most  important  in  its  consequences  to  him,  was  "  The 
ShurtCHt  way  with  the  Dissenters.*^  Under  the  guise  of  an 
attack  on  the  dissenters,  he  collected  all  the  arguments  used 
against  them  by  the  high  church,  in  order  to  awaken  his  reli- 
gious brethren  to  their  danger.  So  tvell  was  the  irony  of  the 
piece  concealed  that  the  dissenters  exclaimed  in  a  body  against 
the  virulence  and  intolerance  of  the  attack,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  many  churchmen  pronounced  it  a  most  orthodox  and 
judicious  tract.  Violent  as  were  the  sentiments  in  it,  there 
was  not  one  that  had  not  a  parallel  in  the  works  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  and  De  Foe  thought  by  presenting  them  in  a 
group,  it  might  warn  the  dissenters  to  prepare  for  the  storm. 
The  high  church  immediately  saw  the  dritl  of  ''The  Shortest 
way,"  when  they  discovered  the  writer,  and  demanded  ven- 
geance on  his  head.  Parliament  ordered  the  book  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  author.  To  save  his  printer,  De  Foe  readily 
gave  himself  up,  and  was  indicted  for  a  libel. 

By  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  under  some  pro- 
mise of  protection,  or  at  least  in  the  belief  that  the  queen  would 
pardon  him,  instead  of  making  a  defence,  he  pleaded  guilty. 
He  always  hitrerly  regretted  his  imprudence,  as  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  jury  that  would  have  convicted  him. 
The  high-church  party,  in  whose  side  Do  Foe  had  long  been  a 
thorn,  had  obtained  their  object,  and  'De  Foe  stood  in  the  pillory. 
His  punishment  was,  in  many  respects,  a  triumph.  ''  He  was 
'guarded  to  the  pillory  by  the  populace  as  if  he  were  to  be 
'enthroned  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  descended  from  it  with  the 
'triumphant  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  multitude."'  The 
mob  were  drinking  his  heahh  whilst  "  aloft  in  godlike  state/* 
Undaunted  by  persecution  his  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory"  was  pub* 
licly  sold  during  his  encagement.  It  is  not  correct,  and  Pope 
knew  this  very  well,  that  his  ears  were  crept. 

Whatever  may  have  been  De  Foe's  momentary  triumph,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  this  that  blighted  his  prospects  of 
advancement  and  marred  effectually  his  utility.  Few  of  the 
world  will  strictly  investigate  the  affairs  of  indifferent  persons, 
while  the  name  of  an  in&mous  punishment  is  widely  diffused. 
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The  noniber  of  the  philosophers  is  small,  that  of  the  mob  large. 
Not  only  do  enemies  cite  the  opprobrious  epithet,  often  when 
perfectly  aware  how  little  merited,  but  even  timid  friends  will 
frequently  desert  the  unfortunate,  who  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
cause  with  a  heavy  and  visible  burden.  How  oflen  is  De  Foe 
remembered  with  the  couplet  before  cited  of  Pope,  or  with  the 
sarcasms  of  Swift,  when  the  pillory  alone  is  mentioned  as  his 
cause  for  shame. 

His  imprisonment  was  attended  by  other  injurious  effects* 
His  principal,  if  not  only  support,  was  from  pantile  works, 
which,  for  want  of  his  superintendance,  left  the  unfortunate 
advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience,  with  a  wife  and  six  children, 
penniless. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a  prison  had  the  least  effect  on  his  spirits 
or  courage,  as  he  continued  to  publish  numeious  works  in  prose 
and  verse.  When  Harley  was  made  minister,  he  procured  De 
Foe^s  enlargement,  knowing  that  he  possessed  a  ready  and 
popular  pen,  and  that  they  nearly  agreed  in  politics.  No  re- 
strictions, however,  were  laid  on  De  Foe  as  to  his  political 
course.  Queen  Anne,  also  aware  of  the  injustice  of  his  punish- 
ment, sent  relief  to  his  wife  and  furnished  him  with  money  to 
pay  his  fine.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  warmly  in  his  writ- 
ings, when  Harley  was  in  disgrace,  and  Anne  beyond  the  reach 
of  flattery. 

De  Foe  was  afterwards  employed  on  several  occasions  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  both  Harley  and  Godolphin,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  a  probity  and  intelligence  that  gave  satis- 
faction. 

When  the  Union  took  place  between  England  and  Scotland, 
De  Foe  wrote  much  in  urging  the  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  in  combating  objections  to  it.  To  assist  in  the  measure,  he 
was  sent  into  Scotland  by  Godolphin,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Union  was  completed.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Union,  which  is  a  stock  book.  It  is  more  valuable  for  the 
facts  than  for  its  literary  merit.  Some  of  the  descriptions,  par- 
ticularly of  the  riots,  are  pleasantly  related  or  rather  taiktd  of. 
With  the  finished  productions  of  Hume,  Gibbon  and  Robertson 
it  cannot  com|)are. 

De  Foe  had  all  along  been  a  frequent  skirmisher  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  soon  after  his  imprisonment  he  took  a  more  open 
and  permanent  stand.  He  commenced  a  periodical  paper 
called  '*  The  Review,"  which  he  continued  for  many  years, 
making,  in  a  collected  form,  nine  quarto  volumes.  The  literary 
part  of  it  is  often  mentioned  as  the  prototype  of  the  Tatler,  Spee- 
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tator,  &c.  and  possibly  may  have  sngarested  the  idea,  though 
works  of  that  stamp  existed  abroad.  But  the  constant  good 
sense,  chastened  wit,  and  siis^tained  elegance  of  style  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Itritish  essnyists,  are  very  far  superior  to  the  care- 
less, off-hand  pages  of  the  *'  Review,*'  though  they  present 
many  happy  passages.  But  the  political  was  the  important 
part  of  De  Foe's  publication.  He  never  could  be  called  a  party 
roan,  for  he  always  thought  for  himself  and  spared  not  where 
he  conceived  there  was  error.  Yet  he  was  always  on  the  side 
of  liberal  principle,  and  if  not  violent,  was  derided.  Be- 
sides the  mere  party  questions  of  the  day,  he  discussed  va- 
rious topics  of  political  economy;  exhibiting,  in  general,  a 
degree  of  information  and  practical  good  sense  beyond  the 
age.  We  might,  among  others,  notice  his  judicious  ideas  on 
poor  laws,  which  experience  has  so  well  justified.  He  took 
also  a  wide  scope  in  reforming  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
time,  by  lashing  the  habits  of  drinking  and  swearing,  then  both 
common  and  loyal,  duelling,  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage,  &c* 
"  The  Review,*'  as  well  as  the  religious  and  political  pam- 
phlets of  De  Foe,  had  a  widecirculation  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
and  editions  of  his  writings  were  often  pirated.  His  name,  too, 
was  frequently  put  to  works  he  had  never  seen,  in  order  to  give 
them  currency.  But  despite  his  reputation,  his  fortunes  were 
no  ways  bettered.  The  only  recompense  he  got  for  spending  a 
laborious  life  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  was  an  empty  purse  and 
abundant  abuse.  So  much  had  he  been  slandered  for  his 
honest  exertions,  that  iu  the  close  of  his  political  career  he 
published  *^  An  Appeal  to  honour  and  justice,  though  it  be  of  his 
worst  enemies/'  1715.  No  one  can  read  it  without  l>eing  im- 
pressed with  the  heartfelt  honesty  in  which  he  defends  his  course 
through  life. 

In  looking  over  the  Life  of  De  Foe  it  would  really  appear  as  if 
government,  instead  of  studying  the  happiness  of  the  people,  had 
been  scrutinizing,  with  a  watchful  eye,  for  the  best  method  of 
teazing  and  tormenting  a  portion  of  citizens  who  only  wished 
to  be  left  in  repose.  Were  the  dissenters  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  f  by  no  means.  Did  they  obey  the  laws  ?  as  punc- 
tually as  any  class  of  citizens.  Did  they  pay  their  taxes?  will- 
ingly. Did  they  fisrht  their  foreign  enemies?  gallantly.  Were 
they  more  given  than  their  orthodox  brethren  to  drunkenness, 
lewdness,  thieving,  lying,  killing,  riot  or  rebellion?  not  at  all. 
A  name,  a  mere  name,  was  the  wand  that  called  up  to  the 
visual  ray  of  orthodoxy  myriads  of  virtues,  glittering  in  the 
brilliancy  of  magical  delusion  and  quite  as  unsubstantial. 
Does  Sacheverelly  instead  of  preaching  peace  and  good  will  to 
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all  men,  defile  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  with  the  overboilings 
of  evil  paiisionH  ?  he  is  a  churchman*  Does  Dean  Swift  re^aie 
ibe  world  with  son^s,  rivallinfir  the  bawdy  effusions  of  the  hea- 
4hen  Petroniusf  he  is  a  churchman.  Does  the  Ri^i^ht  Reve* 
rend  Bijthop  Atterbuiy  rap  out  an  oath  with  the  f^race  of  a 
•knowing  one  of  Newmarket  ?  he  is  a  churchman—- and  the 
wickedness  of  his  deeds  is  well  atoned  for  by  the  purity  of  his 
faith. 

As  the  maxim  says — a  refitrmed  rake  makes- the  best  ofhm^ 
bands^  so«  on  the  same  principle,  a  converted  deist  must  make  a 
staunch  churchman.  Now  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  Soame 
Jenyns,  a  high  tory,  too,  by  the  bye,  as  to  established  churches. 
*The  moment  any  religion  becomes  national  or  establishes!,  its 

*  purity  must  certainly  be  lost,  because  it  is  then  impossible  to 
'keep  it  unconnected  with  men's  interests;  and  if  connected,  it 
^must  inevitably  be  perverted  iiy  them.     Whenever  temporal 

*  advantages  are  annexed  to  any  religious  profession,  they  will 
'  be  sure  to  call  in  all  those  who  have  no  religion  at  all:  knaves 

*  will  embrace  it  for  the  sake  of  interest ;  fools  will  follow  them 

*  for  the  sake  of  fashion ;  and  when  once  it  is  in  such  hands, 

*  Omni|>otenee  itself  can  never  preserve  its  purity.     That  very 

*  order  of  men,  who  are  maintained  to  support  its  interests,  will 
'sacrifice  them  to  their  own ;  and  being  in  the  sole  possession 
'of  all  its  promises  and  all  its  terrors,  and  having  the  tender- 
*ness  of  childhood,  the  weakness  of  age,  and  the  iarnoranne  of 
'the  vulgar  to  woik  upon;  I  say,  these  men,  vested  with  all 
'  these  powers,  yet  being  but  men,  will  not  fail  to  convert  all 
'  the  mighty  influence  they  must  derive  from  them  to  the  selfish 
'  ends  of  their  own  avarice  and  ambition,  and  consequently  to 
'the total  destruction  of  its  original  purity;  from  it  they  will 
'  lay  claim  to  powers  which  it  never  designed,  and  to  posses- 
'  sious  to  which  they  have  no  right ;  to  make  good  these  false 
'  pretensions,  false  histories  will  be  forged  and  fabulous  tradi- 
'  tions  invented  ;  groundless  tetrors  will  be  flung  out  to  operate 
'  on  superstition  and  timidity  ;  creeds  and  articles  will  be  con- 

*  trived  to  confound  all  reason,  and  tests  imposed  to  sift  out  all 

*  who  have  honesty  or  courage  enough  to  resist  these  unwar- 
^rantable  encroachments.  Devotion  will  be  turned  into  farce 
'and  pageantry,  to  captivate  men's  eyes,  that  their  pockets 
^may,  with  more  facility,  be  invaded:  they  will  convert  piety 
^  into  superstition,  zeal  into  rancour,  and  this  religion,  notwith- 

*  standing  all  its  divinity,  into  diabolical  malevolence.     By  de- 

*  grees  knaves  will  join  them,  fools  believe  them,  and  cowards 
'  be  afraid  of  them  ;  and  having  gained  so  considerable  a  part 
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*  of  the  world  to  thfir  intereats,  they  will  ereet  ati  independent 

*  dominion  amon^ themselves,  dnngerons  to  the  iibei  ties  of  man- 
*kind;  and,  representing  ail  those  who  oppose  their  tyranny  as 

*  God's  enemies,  teach  it  to  be  meritorious  in  his  si^cfat  to  perse- 
'cute them  in  this  world  and  damn  them  in  another.  Hence 
'  must  arise  hierarchies,  inquisitions,  and  popery  ;  for  popery  is 

*  but  the  consummation  of  that  tyranny  which  every  religious 

*  system  in  the  hands  of  men  is  in  perpetual  pursuit  of,  and 

*  whose  principles  they  are  all  ready  to  adopt,  w henever  they 

*  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  its  success.  This  tyranny 
'  cannot  subsist  without  fierce  and  formidable  opposition,  from 

*  whence  innumerable  sects,  schisms,  and  dissentions  will  lift  up 
'  their  contentious  heads,  each  gaping  for  that  very  power  which 
^  they  are  fiirhting  to  destroy,  though  unable  either  to  acquire 
'  or  retain  it ;  and  introductive  only  of  their  constant  coneomi- 
^tants,  ignorance,  self  conceit,  ilKbreeding,  obstinacy,  anarchy, 
*and  confusion.     From  these  contests  all  kinds  of  evils  must 

*  derivi!  their  exigence,  bloodshed  and  desolation,  persecutions, 

*  massacres  and  martyrdoms.  All  these  evils  you  see  are  but 
^  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  national  establishment  of 

*  any  religion  which  God  can  communicate  to  man,  in  whose 

*  hands  its  divinity  can  never  long  preserve  its  purity,  or  keep  it 
'  unmixed  with  his  imperfections,  his  folly  and  wickedness." 

This  is  perhaps  not  very  new,  but  it  is  so  well  said  that  we 
could  not  throw  it  aside.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  all 
established  churches  were  prone  to  |)ersecution.  the  living  proof 
existed  during  a  part  of  the  period  which  we  have  touched. 
In  France  the  Huguenot,  to  escape  the  dragonades  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England.  England,  whilst 
affording  these  refugees  an  asylum,  and  bewailing  their  fate, 
forced,  by  persecution,  her  own  puritans  to  seek  liberty  of  con- 
science beyond  the  bounds  of  the  civilized  world. 

Wretched  indeed  was  the  situation  of  the  dissenter  during 
those  times—- a  freeman  in  name,  %vho,  at  every  step,  felt  his 
shackles;  a  Briton,  with  half  the  rights  of  a  Briton.  Had  he 
8on!<,  in  whom  parental  affection  discovered  the  germ  of  talents, 
be  saw  the  government  carefully  lock  up  from  them  the  streams 
of  knowledge.  Even  when  educated,  the  parent  could  only 
hope  to  see  them  partake  in  the  honours  of  their  native  land,  at 
the  price  of  apostacy.  But  the  dissenters  were  persecuted, 
maltreated,  &c.  most  unjustly,  most  universally,  yet  for  much 
of  it,  they  had  honestly  to  thank  themselves.  Had  they  joined 
with  the  Catholics,  and  even  with  Jews,  as  justly  they  should 
have  done,  had  they  also  embraced  the  very  tribe  of  Issacbar,they 
could  surely  have  thrown  such  a  balance  into  one  of  the  politi- 
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eal  fMurties  as  to  hare  obiaiiierf  unrestraioed  liberty  of  ^on** 
■cieiice.  But  the  disisentera  wished  noihing  less.  Nay,  none 
were  more  valiant  persecutors  than  those  very  puritans,  that 
deserted  the  luxuries,  the  elegancies,  the  comforts,  we  may  say, 
the  nece^aries  of  civilized  life,  to  pitch  their  tabernacles  in 
gloomy  forests,  tenanted  by  savages^ 

And  whence  was  this  universal  bigotry  and  intolerance  ?  ig- 
norance, sheer  ignorance  !  It  was  truly  said,  that  in  his  own 
day,  Milton  was  neglected,  not  because  his  poetry  was  not  ad- 
mired, but  because  there  were  few  to  read  it,  and,  even  in  the 
boasted  days  of  Q^ueen  Anne,  authors  stood,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  same  situations  with  regard  to  the  public  at  large.  An 
author  and  starvation  were  nearly  synonymous  teims — no  daily 
paper  was  printed— parliamentary  proceedings  were  kept  in  the 
dark*— there  were  no  encyclopedias  for  the  erudite — there  were 
no  reviews  to  scatter  wisdom  to  all— no  reading-rooms  or  Athe- 
neums— no  library  and  scientific  society  in  the  provincial  towns- 
no  circulating  libraries  in  the  villages.  As  for  Scotland,  taking 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  were  still  comfortably  seated  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  country  gentlemen,  instead  of  being  Cokes,  of 
Holkham,  or  Roscoes,  were  'squire  Westerns,  that  drank  Octo- 
ber, hunted  foxes,  and  voted  church  and  state.  In  short,  the 
encroachments  of  government  were  sometimes  opposed  by  a 
party,  headed  by  an  influential  man,  but  an  enlightened  and 
wide-spread  public  opinion  did  not  exist. 

The  political  career  of  De  Foe  drew  to  a  close  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  after  this  period 
that  the  works  were  written,  on  which  his  fame  principally 
rests.  In  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  life,  he  sent  forth 
some  forty,  or  more  different  productions  of  fiction,  on  religion, 
morals,  literature,  and  political  economy. 

Of  his  novels,  Robinson  Crusoe  was  the  first,  in  point  of  time, 
and  perhaps  of  merit  too.  It  was  for  a  long  period  asserted  by 
various  authors,  that  De  Foe  had  purloined  the  principal  events 
of  that  extremely  popular  work  from  the  journal  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  had  passed  many  years  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  This  groundless  notion  is  now  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  report  of  Selkirk's  sojourn  on 
a  desert  island  first  excited  the  idea  in  De  Foe,  but  all  the  ad- 
ventures were  the  pure  creation  of  the  inventive  author  of  Col. 
Jacque,  Moll  Flanders,  and  Captain  Singleton. 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
universal  and  unalterable  principles  common  to  all  mankind, 
onmingled  with  those  belonging  to  peculiar  temperaments,  or 
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modifiedliy  peculiar  ranks  of  socic^tjr.  The  first  thing  that  power- 
fully  awakens  attention,  is  thf»  perfect  novelty  of  the  adventures* 
We  are  accustomed  to  view  man  in  connexion  with  8o<Mety« 
Here  the  actor  is  placed  on  a  scene  entirely  untro«ideo  before* 
Our  curiosity  and  sympathy  are  immediately  eicited  (&r  a  being, 
on  a  remote  island,  cut  off.  from  all  human  converse,  %viihout 
food,  clothing,  or  habitation.  How  much  of  the  effect  is  due 
to  novelty  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  interest 
begins  to  flag  so  soon  as  RobiuHon^s  little  domain  is  peopled. 

Our  feelings  are  kept  continually  alive  by  a  multiplicity  of 
unexpected  incidents,  most  ingeniously  varied*  We  do  not, 
at  one  view,  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  ship-wrecked  ma* 
riner's  destitute  situatioa-  One  by  one,  his  difficulties  appear 
before  us,  and  one  by  one  do  we  see  those  diffirulties  yielding 
to  his  perseverance  or  providentially  removed.  Great  skill  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  very  succession  of  the  events.  The  first  of  hig 
wants  that  are  gratified,  are  those  of  mere  necessity  ;  next,  we 
see  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts,  even  of  what  are  to  bim 
luxuries ;  then  to  dissipate  his  total  solitude,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
parrot,  dumb  companions  to  be  sure,  but  still  companions  are 
added,  and  finally,  his  long  exile  is  ended  when  he  acquires  an 
associate  and  friend  in  his  man  Friday.  In  no  part  of  the  work 
are  our  feelings  kept  long  painfully  on  the  stretch ;  but  if  our 
sympathies  are  often  vividly  excited  for  Robinson,  we  are  as 
often  delighted  by  seeing  his  troubles  vanish.  And  in  the 
close,  our  idea  of  moral  justice  is  fully  satisfied  when  we  behold 
one  we  have  long  clung  to  with  interest,  restored,  after  years 
of  solitude  and  privation,  to  his  country  and  competence. 

Our  belief  is,  in  a  great  measure,  yielded  from  the  easy  and 
natural  manner  in  which  the  story  glides  on  from  adventure  to 
adventure.  No  wonders  stagger  our  faith  ;  and  even  when  a 
circumstance  approaching  the  marvellous  is  detailed,  it  is  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  something  so  probable,  of  such  every 
day  homeliness,  that  we  grant  it  an  immediate  assent.  What  adds 
more  to  the  verisimility  of  the  facts,  is  the  narration  of  number- 
less unimportant  little  particulars  which,  it  would  seem,could  only 
be  known  by  an  eye  witness.  He  tells  us  that  an  event  happened 
on  a  Friday  or  a  Sunday,  the  length  and  thickness  of  his  trees 
in  feet  and  inches,  how  much  money  be  had  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  aye,  even  in  farthings — things  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  story,  but  which  seem  to  overflow  from  the  narrator's  very 
distinct  remembrance  of  what  he  is  relating.  Throughout,  too, 
we  are  sensible  of  a  perfect  consistency ;  the  adventures  accord 
precisely  with  such  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 
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Without  any  appearanee  of  art  or  laiiour,  every  thing  is  won- 
derfuliy  graphic ;  there  are  no  unmeaning  words  or  vague  gen- 
erahties.  His  hut,  the  trees,  the  anirmiis,  the  birds,  arc  men- 
tioned with  a  definiteness  that  produces  distmct  images,  and 
raises  in  the  mind  an  ideal  presence. 

The  character  of  Robinson  himself  is  drawn  with  striking 
clearness  and  consistency.  He  exhibits,  throughout,  the  same 
practical  good  sense,  courage,  perseverance,  cheerfuhiess,  kind' 
feeling,  resignation  under  affliction,  and  steady  reliance  on  Pro* 
vidence*  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  how  ingeniously  the  author 
has  introduced  us  to  his  hero.  At  a  fkst  glance,  aM  Robinson'^ 
adventures  previous  to  his  arrival  cm  the  island,  would  appear 
to  be  superfluous;  but  they  prepare  us  adthirably  for  what  fol* 
lows.  By  being  made  acquainted  with  the  parentage,  education 
and  previous  **  disastrous  chances,  moving  accidents,  and  hair 
breadth  'scapes"  of  the  young  sailor,  we  are  let  into  his  charac* 
ter  and  enter  with  him  on  the  scene  of  his  new  troubles,  with 
our  sympathies  deeply  aroused. 

Tlie  style  is  precisely  suited  to  the  character,  a  character 
long  separated  not  only  from  books  but  society.  It  has  con- 
Tersational  repetitions;  it  is Tnartiflcially  constructed,  sometimes 
even  incorrect,  but  it  is  clear,  earnest,  natural  and  connected  ; 
if  diffuse,  not  prolix,  and  if  not  sweet,  agreeable. 

The  success  of  Riibinson  Crusoe  imtuced  the  author  to  write 
many  other  works  of  fiction  prodigiously  in  vogue  in  their  day. 
liVe  may  especially  mention  '*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Captain  Singleton."  *'  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortune  of  Moll 
Flanders."  "Life  of  Colonel  Jacque."  **  Memoirs  of  a  Cava- 
lier." "  The  Fortunate  Mistress  or  Life  of  Roxana."  "  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Carleton."  "  History  of  the  Great  Plague." 
&c.  These  productions,  though  now  little  read,  are  quite 
wo^lhy  of  the  author  of  Robinson.  One  general  attraction 
belongs  to  them  all — the  extreme  naturalness  and  probability 
of  the  events.  The  semblance  of  reality  is  so  complete,  that 
attention  is  rivetted  down  and  the  mind  yields  an  undoubting 
assent.  As  a  proof  of  this,  several  of  his  fictitious  narratives, 
have  been  believed  authentic  by  judges  of  talent  and  acuteness. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  deceived  by  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Captain  Carle-* 
ton»"  as  was  Lord  Chatham,  by  *'The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier." 
Dr.  Meadt  too,  cites  "  The  History  of  the  Plague,"  without 
suspicion.  This  latter  work  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  specimen 
ef  the  author's  peculiar  manner.  Under  the  assumed  mask  of 
a  witness,  ho  describes  all  the  known  incidents  of  that  dread- 
ful calamity,  blended  with  others,  the  products  of  his  fruitful 
imagination,  with  a  circumstantiality   and  distinctness  that 
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forces  belief*  Who,  anlests  be  had  seen  the  horrors  he  unfoMs, 
could  thus  vividly  conjure  before  us,  the  closed  nliops,  the  ein|»ty, 
streets^  the  shipless  river,  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  child* 
ren  from  the  houses  of  the  dead  and  dying,  the  passing  of  the 
dead  carts,  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  the  bell-men  '  bring  out  your 
dead,"  re-echoing  widely  over  this  city  of  desolation.  Yet  all 
these  events  occurred  in  the  mere  infancy  of  De  Foe,  and  when, 
of  course,  he  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Another  universal  feature  of  his  fictions  is,  the  pure  and 
pleasing  morality  constantly  exhibited  in  the  incidents  and 
enforced  by  the  reflections  of  the  author. 

De  Foe  had  travelled  much  and  mingled  much  with  man- 
kind. He  had  been  an  accurate  observer ;  and  as  he  saw  he 
painted.  He  nevei'  in  any  thing  dreamed  of  a  beau  ideal.  In 
the  portions,  for  instance,  where  his  own  country  and  country- 
men are  pourtrayed,  you  are  placed  on  a  true  English  laud- 
scape,  peopled  with  shopkeepers,  seamen  and  servants,  of  the 
down-right  John  Bull  stamp.  Even  their  style  is  most  singu* 
lariy  English  in  both  words  and  arrangement ;  and,  whenever 
inaccuracies  occur,  they  are  not  those  of  the  author,  but  those 
good  old  idiomatic  English  inaccurficies,  that  if  excluded  from 
the  polished  circles  of  aristocracy,  have  almost  become  common 
law  with  folks. 

Besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  De  Foe  wrote,  during  the 
same  period, ''  The  Family  Instructor."  '*  Compleat  English 
Tradesman.^'*  "  A  Plan  of  English  Commerce."  ^'  Compleat 
English  Gentleman."  '*  Essay  upon  Literature."  '*  Tour 
through  Great-Britain."  "New  Voyage  round  the  World" 
(fictitious  the  two  last.)  "  Augusta  Triumphaus,"  &c.  In<ieed, 
so  numerous  were  bis  productions,  that,  in  spile  of  their  good 
sense  and  merit,  we  have  not  space  even  to  enumerate  the 
whole.  We  may  remark  that  in  his  "  Augusta  Triumphai^s/' 
he  warmly  advocates  the  idea  of  a  London  university  that  has 
only  gone  into  eflfect  in  our  day. 

Often  to  gain  his  bread  was  poor  De  Foe  forced  to  waste  his 
precious  time  and  fine  talents  in  the  composition  of  works  of  a 
more  humble  kind ;  as  "  The  History  of  Duncan  Campbell  the 
Fortune  Teller."  "  The  great  law  of  subordination  consider- 
ed, or  the  insolence  and  insufferable  behaviour  of  servants  in 
England  duly  inquired  into,"  &c.  "Conjugal  Lewdness." 
"  Religious  Courtship,"  &c.  The  last  work  has  been  often 
reprinted  in  this  country;  and,  in  its  earnest  natural  style,  and 
often  in  its  good  sense,  shows  how  much  attraction  its  talented 
author  could  throw  into  his  most  common-place  efforts. 
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After  a  life  of  labour  and  vexation,  and,  in  bis  latter  days,  of 
sickness  and  poverty,  De  Foe  died  the  24th  of  April,  ITSl, 
when  about  seventy  years  of  age* 

Enough  can  be  gathered  from  the  admissions  of  his  enemiesi 
indefiendent  of  his  own  consistent  writings,  to  establish  the 
uncommon  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  De  Foe.  Had  he 
been  more  compromising,  his  readiness  and  versatility  of  talent 
would  have  found  abundant  reward  in  those  days  of  strife,  when 
a  skilful  controversialist  was  a  potent  auxiliary.  Not  less  con- 
spicuous were  his  active  perseverance  and  undaunted  courage. 
During  a  period  of  thirty  years,  his  pen  never  tired  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  though  menaced  by  penalty,  prison  and  poverty* 

As  a  historian,  |)oet,  and  novelist,  enough  has  been  said  of 
him.  As  a  moral  and  political  writer,  he  was  peculiarly  one  of 
the  people,  and  wrote  for  the  people;  without  that  depth  of 
thought  that  would  make  his  volumes  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  that  finish  of  style  that  would  win  them  a  place  in 
the  boudoir  of  the  belles  lettres  scholar.  He  was  educated 
among  dissenters,  removed  from  the  elegance  and  finish  of 
the  universities;  he  had  lived  among  the  citizenry,  without 
mingling  with  the  polished  coteries  of  the  nobiKty  ;  he  had  not 
been  iq|imately  imbued  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  become  familiar  with  the  forms  of  Athenian  sculptors  and 
the  colouring  of  Italian  painters.  Hence  every  thing  in  his 
moral  and  political  writings  is  plain,  practical  and  popular, 
drawn  from  the  unaided  workings  of  his  own  intellect.  He 
never  even  alludes  to  the  magic  creations  of  Sbakspeare  or  the 
harmonious  verse  of  i^Iilton. 

The  style  of  these  productions  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  the 
elearness  and  facility  often  acquired  by  those  who  compose 
much,  and  the  faulty  locutions  that  become  habitual  with  those 
who  compose  hastily.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  *  sentences 
critically  elegant  may  be  found,  but  no  one  page,  without  some 
ill-chosen  word  Sr  awkwardly  turned  phrase.  Still  there  is  a 
constant  perspicuity,  simplicity,  freeness  from  affectation  and 
even  natural  melody,  that  always  rSuders  De  Foe,  if  not  a  very 
correct,  yet  a  pleasant  writer. 

No  less  than  two  hundred  and  ten  different  works  of  De  Foe, 
are  enumerated,  and,  as  he  often  wrote  anonymously,  many  have 
DO  doubt  perished.  While  so  much  ephemeral  matter  is  daily 
issuing  from  the  press,  we  would  gladly  see  a  reprint,  in  a  plain 
form,  of  a  selection  of  his  best  writings. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  biographer,  is  a  staunch  dissenter,  and  a  good 
part  of  bis  work  is  taken  up  in  battling  the  religious  questions  of 
the  times.     As  far  as  industry  goes,  he  has  honestly  done  his 
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daty,  and  he  richly  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
vindicating  the  fame  of  a  virtuous  man  so  long  and  so  foully 
aspersed.  But,  really,  three  fat  octavos  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Not  a  work  of  De  Foe's  that  has  escaped  destruction, 
but  we  are  here  furnished  with  extracts,  illustrated  with  com- 
ments and  reflections.  Had  the  illustrious  author  of  Robinson 
published  an  advertisement  for  a  strayed  dog,  we  verily  believe 
we  should  have  been  regaled  with  a  morceau. 

When  the  French  protestants  fled  into  Holland,  residing  in  a 
strange  land,  apart  from  the  refined  society  of  their  country,  they 
lost  the  conversational  ease  and  elegance  of  their  own  language, 
and  fell  in  to  a  stiff  metallic  style  called  the  nfyle  refugte  (refu- 
gee style.)  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed, 
generally,  of  the  dissenters.  Living  in  a  kind  of  exile  from  the 
more  refilled  and  accomplished  portion  of  the  community, 
they,  in  spite  of  their  talent  and  learning,  have  a  hardness 
and  stiffness  in  their  march  very  distinguishable  from  the  ease 
and  grace  of  the  university-bred  sons  of  the  established  church. 
We  may  well  apply  this  to  our  biographer.  He  writes  clear, 
substantial  English  ;  but  taste  and  facility  arc  entirely  wanting. 

As  De  Foe's ''  History  of  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland"^ 
is  not  common  in  this  country,  we  will  finish  with  an  ^tract, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  historic  style.  After 
describing  the  great  opposition  excited  against  the  union,  while 
that  measure  waft  under  discussion,  and  the  state  of  things  in 
Edinburgh,  especially,  the  author  thus  proceeds:— 

"  I  am  sorry  that  in  the  process  of  this  story,  especial! j  in  this,  which 
I  count  the  foullest  and  blackest  part  of  it  that  could  have  been  acted, 
I  shedl  be  obliged  to  mention  some  persons  of  great  honour  and  ancient 
families,  who  were  pleased,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  act  against 
the  union,  and  to  appear  so  openly  in  the  opposition  of  it,  that  the 
people,  I  do  not  say  by  their  own  approbation,  1  hope  not,  singled 
them  out  as  the  patriots  of  their  country  against  this  transaction ;  and 
by  theb  shouts  and  huzzas  after  them,  as  they  wc^it  to  and  from  the 
parliament,  made  them,  as  it  were,  the  heads  of  the  party  who  opposed 
the  union. 

'*  The  Dukes  of  Hamilton  imd  Athol  were  the  chief  of  these,  and 
were  almost  every  day  in  parliament,  strenuously  arguing  against  the 
articles  and  pressing  for  other  measures,  as  by  their  observations  will 
appear. 

"  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  indisposed  by  some  lameness,  I  can- 
not describe  the  occasion,  was  generally  carried  to  and  from  the  house 
in  his  chair. 

'*  The  common  people  now  screwed  up  to  a  pitch,  and  ripe  for  the 
mischief  designed,  and  prompted  by  the  particular  agents  of  a  wicked 
party,  began  to  be  very  insolent.  It  had  been  whispered  about  several 
days,  that  the  rabble  would  rise,  and  come  to  the  parliament-house  and 
cry  out,  No  union !  that  they  would  take  away  the  hoaourst  as  they  call 
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diem,  visu  the  crown,  &c  and  carry  tbem  to  the  castle,  and  a  long 
?ahety  of  foolish  reports  of  this  kind. 

**  But  the  first  appearaoce  of  any  thing  mobbish  was,  that  every  day, 
when  the  Duke  went  up,  but  principally  an  he  came  down  in  his  chair 
from  the  house,  the  mob  followed  him,  shouting  and  crying  out,  *  God 
bless  his  grace  for  standing  up  against  the  union,  and  appearing  for  hitf 
country,*  and  the  like. 

*'  And  as  extremes  are  generally  accompanied  with  their  contraries  ; 
so,  while  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  these  fancied  honours 
paid  him,  the  queen^s  representative,  the  high  commissioner,  had  all  the 
insults,  reproaches  and  mdignities  offered  him  that  they  durst,  for  fear 
of  public  justice,  shown  him ;  as  will  by  and  by  appear.. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  desired  or  encou- 
raged tliis  tumultuary  kind  of  congratulation;  that  sort  of  popularity 
must  be  too  much  below  a  person  of  his  character ;  and  his  grace 
knows  the  world  too  well,  and  is  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  that  such 
things  always  tend  to  confusion  and  to  the  des|ruction  of  civil  peace  in 
the  world. 

*'  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  his  grace  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  their 
Mngling  him  out,  to  show  their  mob-courtesy  to ;  but  there  was  no  crushing 
a  rabble  that  had  so  many  wheels  to  set  it  in  motion ;  and  the  seeming 
causes  of  which  increased  every  day,  as  the  union  began  to  draw  for- 
ward ;  and,  as  the  members  appeared  resolved  to  go  forward  with  it 
seriously,  in  order  to  a  conclusion. 

'*Ou  the  22d  of  October,  they  followed  the  Duke's  chair  quite 
through  the  city,  down  to  the  abbey  gate ;  the  guards  prevented  their 
going  further;  but  all  the  way  as  they  came  back,  they  were  heard  to 
threaten  what  they  would  do  the  next  day ;  that  then  they  would  be  a 
thousand  times  as  many ;  that  they  would  pull  the  traitors,  so  they 
ccdled  the  treaters  of  the  union  at  London,  out  of  their  houses,  and  that 
they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  union. 

''  On  the  23d,  they  made  part  of  their  words  good  indeed ;  for  as  the 
parliament  sat  something  late,  the  people  gathered  in  the  streets,  and 
about  the  doors  of  the  parliament-house,  and  particularly  the  parlia- 
ment close  was  almost  full,  that  the  members  could  not  go  in  or  out 
without  difficulty;  when  Duke  Hamilton  coming  out  of  the  house, 
the  mob  huzzaed  as  formerly  and  followed  his  chair  in  a  very  great  num* 
ber.  The  Duke,  instead  of  going  down  to  the  Abbey,  as  usual,  went  up 
the  High-street,  to  the  land-market,  as  they  call  it,  and  so  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Some  said  he  went  to  avoid  the  mob ; 
others  maliciously  said,  he  went  to  point  them  to  their  work. 

*'  While  he  went  into  the  Duke  of  AthoFs  lodgings,  the  rabble  attend- 
ed at  the  door;  and  by  shouting  and  noise,  having  increased  their 
numbers  to  several  thousands,  they  begun  with  Sir  Patrick  Johnston, 
who  was  one  of  the  treaters,  and  the  year  before  had  been  Lord  Pro- 
vost ;  first  they  assaulted  his  lodgings  with  stones  and  sticks,  and  curses 
not  a  few ;  but  his  windows  being  too  high,  they  came  up  stairs  to  his 
door,  and  fell  to  work  at  it  with  sledges  or  great  hammers ;  and  had 
they  broke  it  open  in  their  first  fury,  he  had,  without  doubt,  been  torn 
in  pieces  without  mercy ;  and  this  only  because  he  \ra^  a  treaty  in  the 
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cominunion  to  England ;  for,  before  tbat,  no  man  was  so  well  beloved 
as  he,  over  the  whole  city. 

"  His  lady,  in  the  utmost  despair  with  this  fright,  came  to  the  win- 
dow, with  two  candles  in  her  hands,  that  she  might  be  known ;  and 
cried  out,  for  God's  sake  to  call  the  guards :  an  honest  apothecary  in 
the  town,  who  knew  her  voice,  and  saw  the  distress  she  was  in,  and  to 
whom  the  family,  under  God,  is  obliged  for  their  deliverance,  ran  imme- 
diately down  to  the  town  guard ;  but  they  would  not  stir  without  the 
Lord  Provost's  order ;  but  that  being  soon  obtained,  one  captain  Rich- 
ardson, who  commanded,  taking  about  thirty  men  with  him,  marched 
bravely  up  to  them ;  and  making  his  way  widi  great  resolution  through 
the  crowd,  they  flying,  but  tlirowing  stones,  and  hallooing  at  him  and 
his  men,  he  seized  the  foot  of  the  stair-case ;  and  then  boldly  went  up, 
cleared  the  stair,  and  took  six  of  the  rabble  in  the  very  act ;  and  so 
delivered  the  gentleman  and  his  family. 

**  But  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  general  tumult,  though  it  deliver- 
ed this  particular  family;  for  the  rabble,  by  this  time,  were  prodigiously 
increased,  and  went  roving  up  and  down  the  town,  breaking  the  win- 
dows of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  insulting  them  in  their  coaches, 
in  the  streets ;  they  put  out  all  the  lights  that  they  might  not  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  the  author  of  this  had  one  great  stone  thrown  at  him,  but 
for  looking  out  of  a  window ;  for  they  suffered  no  body  to  look  out, 
especialty  with  any  lights,  lest  they  should  know  faces,  and  mform 
against  them  afterwards. 

"  By  this  time,  it  was  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  now 
they  were  absolute  masters  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  reported,  they  were 
going  to  shut  up  all  the  ports ;  the  Lord  Commissioner  being  informed 
of  that,  sent  a  party  of  the  foot  guards,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Netherbow,  which  is  agate  in  the  middle  of  the  high  street,  as  Temple- 
bar  between  the  city  of  London  and  the  Court. 

"  The  city  was  now  in  a  terrible  fright ;  and  every  body  was  under 
concern  for  their  friends ;  the  rabble  went  raving  about  the  streets  till 
midnight,  frequently  beating  drums,  and  raising  more  people  :  when 
my  Lord  Commissioner  being  informed  there  were  a  thousand  of  the 
seamen  and  rabble  come  up  from  Leith  ;  and  apprehending,  if  it  were 
Buffered  to  go  on,  it  might  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  be  out  of 
his  power  to  suppress,  he  sent  for  the  Lord  Provost,  and  demanded 
that  the  guards  should  march  into  the  city. 

*'  The  Lord  Provost,  after  some  difficulty,  yielded ;  though  it  was 
alleged,  that  it  was  what  never  was  known  in  Edinburgh  before* 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  a  battalion  of  the  guards  entered 
the  town,  marehed  up  to  the  parliament  close,  and  took  post  in  all  the 
avenues  of  the  city,  which  prevented  the  resolutions  taken  to  insult  the 
bouses  of  the  rest  of  the  treaters. 

**  The  rabble  were  entirely  reduced  by  this,  and  gradually  dispersed, 
and  so  the  tumult  ended.* 

Hi^  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Edinburgh  mob  res- 
pectinf^  some  pirates,  reminded  us  strongly  of  the   PortetM 

.*  I^  F^'9  ll^tk  Union  of  £ng,  and  Sect.  p.  336, 4to.  edit,  of  1786. 
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affair,  so  graphically  described  io  the  **  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'* 
We  will  only  cite  the  conclusion. 

^'  On  the  day  appointed  for  execution,  the  privy  council  was  set,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  called  to  assist ;  where  the  point 
was  debated,  whether  the  condemned  persons  should  be  executed  or  no  1 
I  will  not  say  the  rabble  influenced  the  council  in  their  determinations 
that  way ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  discontent  of  the  common  people 
was  very  well  known ;  and  that  they  were  furiously  bent  upon  some 
violent  methods,  was  y&ry  much  feared  ;  that  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
was  gathered  at  that  instant  in  the  parliament  close,  at  the  cross,  at 
the  prison,  and  throughout  the  whole  city ;  that  they  publickly  threat- 
ened the  magistrates,  and  even  the  council  itself,  in  case  they  were  not 
brought  out  on  that  day ;  and  some  talked  of  pulling  down  the  Tol- 
booth,  which,  if  they  had  attempted,  they  would  have  sacrificed  them  in 
a  way  more  like  that  of  De  Witt,  than  an  execution  of  justice. 

"  However,  it  was  the  council  determined  the  matter,  that  three  of 
them,  viz :  the  captain,  Thomas  Green,  John  Mather,  and  James 
Simpson,  who  were  thought  to  be  principals  in  the  murder,  should  be 
put  to  death  that  day. 

^*  When  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  came  out,  they  assured  the 
people,  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  executed,  and  that  if  tliey  would 
have  a  little  patience,  they  would  see  them  brought  out,  cmd  this  paci- 
fied them  for  the  prssent. 

*^  Soon  after  the  council  breaking  up,  my  Lord  Chancellor  came  out, 
and  driving  down  the  street  in  his  coach,  as  he  passed  by  the  cross, 
somebody  said  aloud,  '*  The  magistrates  had  but  cheated  them,  and 
that  the  council  had  reprieved  the  criminals  :^' — This  running  like  wild- 
fire, was  spread  in  a  moment  among  the  people  ;  immediately  they  ran 
in  a  fury  down  the  street,  after  the  chancellor,  stopped  his  coach  just 
at  the  Trone-church,  broke  the  glasses,  abused  his  servants,  and  forced 
him  out  of  the  coach  ;  some  friends  that  were  concerned  for  the  hazard 
he  was  in,  got  him  into  a  house,  so  that  he  had  no  personed  hurt.  It 
was  in  vain  for  his  lordship  to  protest  to  them,  that  the  men  were  order- 
ed to  be  executed  ;  they  were  then  past  hearing  of  any  thing,  the  whole 
town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  not  only  the  mob  of  the  city,  but  even  from 
all  the  adjacent  country,  was  come  together.  Nothing  but  the  blood 
qf  the  prisoners  could  appease  them ;  and  had  not  the  execution  fol- 
lowed immediately,  it  cannot  be  expressed  what  mischief  might  have 
happened. 

**  At  last  the  prisoners  were  brought  out,  and  led  through  the  streets 
down  to  Leith,  the  place  of  execution  being  by  the  laws  appointed 
there  for  crimes  committed  upon  the  sea.  The  fury  and  rage  of  the 
people  was  such,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  ;  and  hardly  did  they 
suffer  them  to  pass,  or  keep  their  hands  off  them  as  they  went,  but 
threw  a  thousand  insults,  taunts  and  revilings.  They  were  at  last 
brought  to  the  gibbet,  erected  at  the  sea-mark,  and  there  hanged. 

*'  Nor  can  I  forget  to  note,  that  no  sooner  was  the  sacrifice  made, 
and  the  men  dead,  but  even  the  same  rabble,  so  fickle  is  the  multitude, 
exclaimed  at  their  own  madness,  and  openly  regretted  what  they  had 
done,  and  were  ready  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the  excess."* 

*Ibid.  p.  81. 
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Art*  IV. — LeUrei  sur  Les  Etats-Unu.  Par  Le  Prince 
AcuiLLE  MuRAT,  fils  de  L'Ex-Roi  de  Naples,  a  un  de  sea 
amis  D'£urope.  Paris.  Librairie  de  Hector  Bossange* 
lb30. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours  visited  France  during  the  imperial 
dynasty.  On  hia  arrival  in  Paris,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  friend,  who,  amonj^  other  distinguished  guests^ 
introduced  him  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  generals,  as  "Mr. 

p of  the  United  States,  recently  fiom  Philadelphia."     The 

general  politely  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  making  so  valiia- 
able  an  acquaintance — inquired  when  he  bad  arrived,  and  *^  if 
he  had  came  all  the  way  in  the  diligence  !"  Now  it  is  very  pro* 
bable  that  such  another  instance  of  ignorance  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life  could  scarcely  be  discovered  in  France,  at  the 
present  day,  but  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  all  that  Irving  and 
Cooper  have  done  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  us,  that  we,  and  our 
concerns,  are  infinitely  less  known  there,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope, than  our  pride  is  willing  to  admit.  We  bail,  therefore, 
with  great  satisfaction, .  the  appearance  of  every  ray  of  light 
that  is  calculated  to  assist  the  European  eye  in  penetrating  the 
darkness  that  overhangs  our  hemisphere. 

They  who  understand  the  spirit  ofour  government  will  not,  we 
are  satisfied,  charge  us  with  inordinate  vanity  in  asserting  that  the 
more  distinctly  our  institutions  are  seen  the  higher  we  shall  rise  in 
foreign  estimation;  for  it  is  chiefly  here,  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  that  philosophy  is  daily  teaching  by  example.  Here 
it  is,  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  all  are  intended  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  all  by  the  rapid  rotation  with 
which  the  governed  and  the  governors  change  places.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  error  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  truth,  but 
its  dominion  can  never  long  endure  when  so  many  are  interest- 
ed in  its  detection  and  anxious  for  its  correction.  The  beauty 
ofour  system  will  be  observed  to  consist  in  its  practical  perfect 
tibiUty  ;  our  fundamental,  as  well  as  our  ordinary  laws, 
being  amendatory,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  without 
a  revolution.  At  least  this  is  the  theory  of  our  government, 
and  as  yet  the  practice  has  corresponded.  How  long  this  will 
be  the  case,  depends  upon  the  due  observance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  that  does  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  equally  divided  amongst 
the  citizens,  will  be  found  worthy  of  philosophic  reflection;  foe 
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it  has  created,  in  a  people  originally  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  a  national  character,  which,  though  varying  in  cer- 
tain sectional  features,  is  identical  in  its  basis,  which  consists 
of  an  energy  that  spurns  all  difficulties,  a  love  of  liberty  that 
burns  unquenchably,  and  a  lofty  independence  that  bows  only 
to  the  laws. 

We  have  seen  few  works,  if  any,  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States,  that  contained,  in  so  diminutive  a  compass,  so  much 
good  sense,  and  so  little  cant,  as  the  charming  little  volume  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Though  written  in  lc$26,  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  last  year.  The  writer,  who  is  a  nephew  of  Napoleon, 
is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  education  and  considerable  powers 
of  mind.  He  is  intimately  known  throughout  the  States,  most 
of  which  he  has  repeatedly  visited,  and,  for  several  years,  he  has 
resided  in  Florida,  universally  beloved  and  respected.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period  required  by  our  laws, 
he  presented  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  prince  renouncing  his 
title,  and  requesting  admission  into  a  republic  as  a  citizent 
Having  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession 
he  was  regularly  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  bar. 
This  country,  as  he  has  emphatically  told  us  in  his  answer  to  a 
late  address  by  his  fellow-citizens,  is  the  land  of  his  adoption— 
**I  was,  (says  he)  among  the  first  pioneers  of  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida.     I  have  seen  its  many  improvements  raised 

*  up,  as  by  magic,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  1  have  seen 
'  the  members,  composing  a  delightful  society,  arriveoneby  one 
'  from  their  distant  homes — and  it  is  impossible  for  me,  in  what- 
'ever  situation  I  may  be  placed,  to  forget  the  strong  feelings 

*  which  all  this  has  excited."  He  has  now  left  this  country  for 
France,  where  he  is  called  by  private  affairs,  and  where  we 
have  no  doubt  he  will  distinguish  himself  by  his  republican 
principles.  He  has  our  warm  wishes  for  the  happy  accom- 
plishment of  his  objects,  and  for  his  speedy  return  to  this  land 
of  his  choice. 

His  object  in  writing  the  Letters  which  appear  in  this  volume, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  commencement  of  the  first,  is  to  give 
to  a  young  friend  in  Europe,  who  had  some  intention  to  follow 
the  writer's  example,  and  settle  in  America,  a  general  view  of 
the  States,  with  their  respective  characteristics,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  determine  for  himself  to  which  |mrt  of  this  immense 
continent  he  should  direct  his  steps.  All  that  this  design  re- 
quires is  a  sketch,  in  which  the  prominent  features  of  each 
division  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  should  be  faithfully 
drawn.  This  we  think  Colonel  Murat  has  happily  accomplish- 
ed, fur  though  we  do  not  deny  that  we  have  met  with  a  few 
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particulars  in  which  we  differ  from  him^  yet,  upon  the  whole^  we- 
think  his  correspondent  may  !«afely  put  hii-i  trust  in  his  counsels* 
His  first  letter  is  dated  at  VVascisaa,  near  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
July,  1826. 

^*  Vous  me  rappelcz,  mon  cher  ami,  la  promesse  que  je  vou8  fis  en 
quittant  V  Europe,  de  vous  tracer,  k  t^te  reposee  et  sur  Ics  lieux,  un 
tableau  de  mon  pays.  Auriez-vous  encore  envie  de  vous  y  6tablir? 
Rien  ne  pourrait  m*etre  plud  agreable.  Je  le  desire  plus  que  je  ne 
Tesp^re.  N*importe ;  puisque  vous  le  voulez,  je  t^cherai  de  vous 
satisfaire.  Vous  connaissez  assez  mon  caract^re  pour^tre  assure,  que, 
quoiquc  prevenu  favor»iblement  pour  ma  patrie,  je  vous  parlerai  avec 
franchise,  et  que  je  vous  peindrai  fidr  lement  oos  qualites  et  nos  defauts ; 
car  pouvant  avoir  une  influence  decisive  sur  une  determination  serieuse 
de  votre  peirt  ou  de  quelquesuns  de  nos  amis,  je  serais  au  desespoir 
de  vous  avoir  expose  <i  des  regrets. 

^^  8i  je  parlais  a  un  homme  d'affaires,  qui  ne  vouldt  que  des  details  sur 
la  maniere  de  placer  ses  capitaux,  sur  I'inter^t  de  Targent,  je  lui  dirais: 
observez  notre  prosp^rite  croissante,  et  vous  y  verrez  un  gage  s^r  du 
bon  emploi  de  votre  fortune.  Mais  ce  u*est  pas  l«t  votre  but,  du  moins, 
votre  but  principal.  Votre  vie  a  ete  consacree  en  grande  partrie  aux 
affaires  publiques,  et  vous  viendriez  chercher  ici  des  principes  de 
ffouvernement  plus  conformes  aux  vdtres.  C'est  done  Petat  moral  de 
h  societe  qu'il  vous  faut  connaitre.*' 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  '^  the  Europeans  who  visit  our 
'country,  with  the  exception  of  some  naturalists,  who  see  no- 
'  thin^  but  plants  and  stones,  confine  their  travels  within  the 

*  circle  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  return  home  persuaded  that 
'  we  are  only  a  nation  of  merchants.  They  are  generally  men 
'  of  business  who  see  no  other  society  than  that  of  their  corres- 
'  pondents.  They  do  not  feel  the  presence  of  the  government, 
'  nor  does  it  occupy  their  thoughts — indeed,  some  have  even 
<  denied  its  existence.     Few,  who  visit  the  interior,  hear  any 

*  thing  of  politics,  not  that  the  people  distrust  their  visiters,  in 

*  this  country  of  publicity,  but  because  they  are  afraid  of  annoy- 
'  ing  them  with  a  subject  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  I'he 
'traveller  generally  returns  to  Europe  persuaded  that  we  are 
'  very  civil  and  very  ingenious,  and  that  the  government  lasts 
'  because  no  one  intermeddles  with  it,  as  every  man  is  occu- 
'  pied  with  his  own  business.  There  are,  however,  some  ex- 
'ceptions.  Some  English  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the 
'  interior  with  a  view  to  man,  but  they  are  persons  who,  for  the 
'  most  part,  are  connected  with  certain  religious  sects,  who  see 
'  all  things  through  the  prism  of  their  ridiculous  illusions.  Be- 
'  sides,  their  works  abound  with  English  prejudices,  which  are 

*  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  conquerors.*' 
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This  is  all  true,  and,  in  addition,  it  should  be  considered  that 
there  are  intrinsic  diflicuilies  both  in  our  sectional  cbaracteris'^ 
tics  and  in  our  By»tem  of  |K)litic8,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  for 
strangers  to  fathom.  There  are  four  and  twenty  different 
communities  to  be  studied,  some  more  than  a  century  old,  and 
others  yet  in  their  infancy — some  possessed  of  all  the  lights  of 
modern  civilization  and  improvement,  and  others  working  their 
way  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  by  their  own  internal  ener- 
gy. We  have  wheels  within  wheels.  The  simple  circum- 
stance of  each  State  having  a  government  of  its  own,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  general  government,  which  belongs,  in  some 
respects,  to  alh,  is  calculated  to  confuse,  not  only  a  mind  to  which 
so  complex  a  machine  is  a  novelty,  but  even  one  familiarized 
with  it  from  infancy ;  indeed  the  notorious  fact  of  differences 
continually  arising  among  ourselves  in  the  construction  of  our 
several  constitutional  powers,  in  which  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  unhappily  opposed,  is  sufficient  to  eicuse  many  of 
the  mistakes  into  which  Europeans  fall. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Colonel  Murat 
imparts  to  his  friend  his  views  of  the  country,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  abstracting  part  of  his  letters.  After  stating, 
what  the  extent  of  territory  fully  justifies,  namely  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  vastly  greater  than  the  commercial  or 
manufacturing,  be  divides  the  union  by  the  northern  boundary  of 
Maryland  into  the  slave^holding  and  nondave-holding  States. 
The  former,  situate  on  the  South  of  the  line,  are  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  and  the  little  commerce  they  have  is  principally 
in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the  North.  Maryland  has  only  with- 
in a  few  years  turned  her  attention  to  manufactures,  and  in  this 
division  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  to  the  East,  and  New-Orleans 
to  the  West,  that  have  thus  employed  any  part  of  their  capital. 
In  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.  tho  commercial  capital  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  New- York  merchants  who  conduct  their  business 
there  by  agents.  To  the  North- W^est,  the  country  is  entirely 
agricultural,  which  is  also  the  case  with  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
exception  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  North-East,  the  interests 
are  very  nearly  divided  into  equal  parts.     He  then  says  >— 

*'Cette  premiere  division  est  trc^s-sensible  dans  notre  politique. 
Lea  Etats  du  nord  sont  jedoux  de  nos  esclaves  et  de  notre  prosp6rite ; 
nous  ne  leur  envions  hen ;  tout  ce  qu'ils  produisent,  c'est  nous  qui  le 
consommons.  lis  ont  plus  de  capitaux  que  nous,  mais  moins  de 
revenue.  Tant  quails  se  bomeront  k  pr^cher  centre  Tesclavage,  et  a 
fiure  des  etablissemens  sur  la  cdte  d'Afrique,  etc,  nous  ne  nous  en  in- 
qiiieterons  pas ;  mais  si  leur  esprit  de  proselytisme  les  portait  it  tenter 
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chez  nous  remanctpation  des  noira,  lea  legialateurs  des  Etats  j  met- 
tnuent  unfrein;  et  si  le  congres  voulait  faire  des  lois  stir  cette  matirere,  com* 
me  il  le  tenta  lors  de  I'admission  'Etat  de  Missouri  dans  rUoion.  le  plus 
bel  edifice  61eve  par  les  hommes,  la  coafederation  Americaine,  serait 
d^truite.  Les  Etats  du  sud  seraierit  obliges  de  se  s^parer  de  ceuz  du 
nord — un  tel  evenement  du  reste  est  imaginaire.  L'inter^t  bypocrite 
qu'une  certaine  classe  d*bommes,  au  nord,  afTecte  pour  nos  esclaves,  n' 
avancera  pas  d'un  jour  leur  emancipation,  et  ne  fait  que  rendre  leur 
situation  en  quelques  cas  moins  supportable.  Cette  emancipation  que 
tout  homme  6claire  desire,  ne  pent  6tte  veritablement  attendue  que  du 
temps  et  de  Tinterdt  phve  des  proprietaires.  Vouloir  precipiter  cette 
mesure,  ce  serait  exposer  les  Etats  du  sud  h  des  convulsions  interieures, 
et  Punion  k  se  dissoudre  sans  aucun  avantage  pour  les  EtcUs  du 
nord."  pp.  6,7- 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  another  grand  division  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  the  South,  of  the  North- East,  the  West  and 
the  Middle  States,  which  is  so  marked  as  to  change  entirely  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  six  New- England  States,  compose 
a  constellation  which  is  very  remarkable  among  the  States. 
Their  interests,  their  politics,  their  prejudices^  their  laws,  even 
their  absurdities  and  accent,  are  the  same.  These  six  republic» 
fraternize.  Their  industry  and  capital  arc  immense.  They 
cover  the  ocean  with  our  flag  and  fill  our  ships  with  seamen. 
They  have  given  birth  to  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

**  The  character  of  the  people  is  very  remarkable,  and  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  any  other  on  ecuth.  The  most  gigantic  enter- 
prizes  do  not  alarm  them,  nor  are  they  disgusted  by  any  details  ;  they 
carry  them  on  with  a  spirit  of  order  and  minuteness  altogether  their 
own.  The  men  seem  born  to  calculate  pence  and  farthings,  but  by 
this  they  rise  to  a  calculation  by  millions,  without  losing  any  thing  of 
the  exactness  and  littleness  of  their  original  views.  •  •  •  •  * 
•  •  •  •  Their  capital,  Boston,  nevertheless,  abounds  in  men  of 
letters :  it  is  the  Athens  of  the  Union,  and  was  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
producing  many  of  her  most  zealous  defenders,  as  well  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  field.  Education  is  there  much  move  diffused  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  whatsoever.  In  fine,  they  have  all  the  constit- 
uents of  greatness,  if  they  could,  only  elevate  tbeur  views  and  abandon 
that  sordid  spirit  of  detail  which  follows  them  every  where.  You  may 
always  discover  a  yankee  by  the  cunning  way  in  which  he  asks  ques- 
tions about  what  he  knows ;  by  the  evasive  manner  in  which  he  an- 
swers questions,  witliout  even  affirming  any  thing ;  and  above  all,  by 
his  address  in  getting  off  when  payment  is  in  question.  In  politics 
these  six  States  are  united — they  vote  as  one  man.  It  is  there  that  the 
commeroial  interest  has  her  seat,  though  for  some  years  past  they  have 
turned  their  views  towards  manufactures,  with  the  success  which  fol- 
lows all  thejr  undertake.    The  country  is  well  peopled  and  well  culti- 
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Tated ;  and  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  as  great  as  that 
which  is  absorbed  in  commerce.**  pp.  10,  lU 

We  have  translated  this  passage,  in  order  to  let  our  eastern 
brethren  see  the  light  in  which  they  are  held  up  to  admiring 
Europe  by  an  intelligent  foreigner.  He  has  not  denied  them  the 
poasession  of  some  admirable  qualities,  neither  has  he  concealed 
others  of  an  op|)Osite  nature.  The  most  reprehensiblo  of  the 
latter,  appear  to  have  their  source  in  an  inordinate  love  of  mo- 
ney, which  too  often  stifles  the  suggestions  of  honour  and  justice 
even  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  men,  and  which  has  stained 
with  a  foul  blot,  the  escutcheons  of  a  Marlborough  and  a  Bacon. 
How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  these  boasted  descendants 
of  the  pilgrims  should  suflfer  the  lustre  of  their  character  to  be 
thus  dimmed :  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  they  have  always  had,  and  now  have  among 
themselves,  eminent  instances  of  disinterestedness  and  gene- 
rosity !  That  the  censureis  just,  we  dare  not  gainsay :  the  charge 
has  too  often  been  made  and  reiterati^d  to  be  unfounded  and  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  Is  to  try  and  correct  the  evil  by  the 
plastic  hand  of  education. 

Our  author  represents  the  Middle  States  as  being  not  suffi- 
ciently united  in  interest  to  have  so  marked  a  physiognomy,  but 
he  highly  eulogizes  the  enterprize,  activity,  and  industry  of  the 
New-Yorkers.  Their  views  are  extensive,  and  their  business  is 
conducted  with  a  rapidity  wirhout  example.  They  march  on- 
ward with  a  regular  step,  and  it  is  that  of  a  giant ;  their  activ- 
ity, however,  is  entirely  absorbed  within  their  own  State,  and 
they  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  Their 
influence  is  scarcely  felt,  for  having  within  themsekes  every 
thing  they  desire,  they  unite  in  their  congressional  representation 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures.  They 
have  furnished  to  the  national  councils  few  men  of  superior 
understandings.  They  are  absorbed  and  annihilated  in  their 
internal  politics,  which  are  extremely  complicated,  and  which 
pass  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  silly  intrigues.  A 
stranger  cannot  comprehend  them,  but  he  can  perceive  that 
the  parties  are  very  bitter  and  personal,  which  are  two  bad 
signs. 

Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey  and  Delaware,  form  a  group 
which  is  more  homogeneous.  The  people  are  distinguished  for 
botthommie^  quietness  and  industry — their  interests  are  generally 
manufactural  and  agricultural.  These  states  are  mostly  inhabited 
by  quakers  and  Germans,  and  every  thing  goes  on  imperceptibly, 
ivithout  noise  or  interruption.     If  Boston  is  the  seat  of  letters, 
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Philadelphia  id  that  of  the  sciences,  which,  perhaps,  imparts  to 
its  society  the  character  of  pedantry. 

Maryland  is  divided  in  interest,  for  whilst  Baltimore  is  one 
of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  Union,  the  country  is 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  character  of 
the  people  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  simplicity  and  kindness 
of  the  Pennsylvania  quaker,  with  the  pride  of  the  Virginia 
planter.  In  this  State  alone  religious  intolerance  exists— the 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  this  arises  more  from  an 
ancient  custom  than  an  actual  prejudice* 

Virginia,  he  represents  as  having,  for  a  long  time,  played 
the  first  part  in  the  Union  by  her  politics  and  her  great  men ; 
but  she  has  declined,  in  a  great  measure,  from  that  high  and 
palmy  state  in  consequence  of  party  spirit.  Her  interests  are 
entirely  agricultural  and  manufactural.  Her  people  have  a 
character  that  is  noble,  generous  and  hospitable  ;  but  rude,  vain 
and  bold— they  boast  of  their  conduct,  their  laws,  their  poli- 
tics—-and  of  their  pre-eminence  in  all  respecU-^ihey  have  no 
difference  of  opinion,  and  support  their  self-esteem  by  the  suf- 
frage of  a// .Virginia.  There  are  Ihore  lawyers  there  than  in 
any  other  State.  Though  the  Virginians  boast  of  their  demo- 
cracy, they  are,  he  thinks,  the  only  real  aristocrats  in  the  Union, 
and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  right  of  suffrage  being  there 
exercised  to  the  exclusion  of  what  he  terms  the  canaille.  If 
this  was  a  fault  when   he  wrote,  it  has  since  been   amended. 

North-Carolina  he  thinks  a  bad  copy  of  Virginia,  with  pretty 
much  the  same  interests  and  |M)litics.  In  spite  of  -her  gold 
mines,  she  is  the  poorest  Stare  in  the  Union,  but  he  says  she 
furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  to  the  new  countries, 
which  we  think  is  a  mistake.  The  Eastern  States,  where  the 
soil  is  too  poor  to  sustain  its  numerous  children,  are  the  prolific 
parents  of  the  emigrant  race.  They  have  peopled  most  of  the 
new  States,  and  they  overrun  all  the  places  of  the  old  that  are 
worth  living  in.  Ohio  and  Illinois  may  be  set  down  as  Yankee 
Slates,  and  the  upper  parts  of  New- York  and  Virginia  groan 
under  iherr  intrusion. 

South-Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
constitute  what  is  properly  called  the  South.  Their  interest 
is  exclusively  agricultural.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  corn  are 
their  productions ;  and  to  raise  them,  the  labour  of  blacks  is 
necessary.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  fineness  of  the  climate 
render  it  much  more  profitable  to  employ  negroes  in  the  culture 
of  the  fields  than  in  manufactures.  Although  the  character  of 
the  people  varies  much  in  so  considerable  an  extent  of  country, 
its  Southern  basis  is,  nevertheless,  ?ery  perceptible.     The  sib- 
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cerity,  irenerosity,  hospitality,  and  liberality  iaopiniony  of  ibese 
people,  have  passed  into  a  proverb. 

**  Au  milieu  de  ce  groupe,  South-Caroline  se  fait  remarquer  par  une 
reunion  de  talens  sans  egale  dans  I'union.  La  80ci^t6  de  Gharlegton 
est  ce  qui  j^ai  trouve  de  mieux  dans  mes  voyages,  tant  de  ce  c6te  que 
du  vdtre  de  I'Atlantique.  £lle  ne  iaisse  rien  4  d6sirer  sous  le  rappoit 
du  fini,  de  i'dlegance  des  mani^res ;  mais  ce  qui  vaut  mieux  pour  les 
geos  qui,  comme  vous  et  moi,  n'attacbent  pas  une  grande  importance 
a  la  politesse,  elle  fourmille  de  vrais  talens  et  est  aussi  loin  de  la  pedautcrie 
que  de  rinsignifiance.  Dans  toutes  les  questions  d^un  inter^t  commun, 
c'est  toujours  cet  Etat  qui  mene.'*     p.  18. 

We  feel  that  the  latter  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  com- 
Tnendation,  is  ij^reater  than  we  deserve,  and  we  are  afraid  our 
friend  has  copied  his  picture  rather  from  the  portrait  of  our 
ancestors,  than  from  the  life.  The  time  when  we  merited  this 
praise  is  passed.  Those  great  men  who  took  the  lead  in  cases 
of  difficulty  and  carried  all  with  them,  have  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  and  too  many  of  their  sons,  we  grieve  to  say,  are  either 
insensible  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  liberties,  or  shrink 
from  their  vindication ! 

The  people  of  the  other  States,  except  Georgia,  he  thinks, 
were  not  sufficiently  settled  down  to  authorize  him  to  speak  of 
them  particularly.  As  to  Georgia,  he  alludes  to  the  violence 
of  her  factions  with  pain,  and  he  regards  them  as  unequalled, 
except  by  those  of  Kentucky,  where,  however,  their  difference 
is  about  principles,  whilst  in  Georgia  it  is  about  men. 

He  points  out  the  other  States,  which  form  the  West,  as 
incomparably  the  largest  and  richest  part  of  the  Union,  with 
the  prospect  of  shortly  being  the  most  populous.  Power  must 
soon  follow,  carrying  with  it  education,  the  arts  and  luxury. 
Their  interests  are  manuPactural,  to  which  agriculture  is  merely 
secondary.  The  character  of  the  people  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  rude  instinct  of  a  vigorous  liberty,  often  degenerating 
into  licentiousness,  and  by  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  roughness  of 
a  cynical  independence.  These  States,  he  says,  are  too  young 
to  enable  him  to  say  much  of  their  political  character,  which  is 
generally  marked  by  acrimony  and  ignorance.  The  univer* 
sities  profusely  established  throughout,  promise,  however,  a 
generation  of  educated  politicians,  who  will  have  Under  their 
eyes  to  enlighten  them,  the  faults  of  their  fathers. 

In  speaking  of  the  manufactures  .of  the  West  he  alludes  not 
to  those  in  et$e  but  in  posse — those  for  whose  creation  the  tariff 
acts  were  passed.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  the  act  of  1824,  had 
been  just  pat  in  operation,  and  be,  taking  part  with  those  who 
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regarded  it  as  expedient,  expresses  his  sarprise  at  the  blind- 
ness of  the  Southern  States  in  op|}osing  it.  The  only  argu- 
ments he  urges  are,  that  it  opens  a  lucrative  market  in  the 
North  and  West  for  our  cottons,  and  renders  us  independent  of 
foreigners — arguments  which  have  been  since  shown  over  and 
over  again  to  be  fallacious.  The  constitutional  question  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  and  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  evils  which  that  policy  have  brought  in  its  train  on  his 
favourite  South,  and  those  with  which  it  now  threatens  the 
Union,  we  cannot  doubt  but  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  would  have  put  the  peace  of  a  people, 
hitherto  so  happy  in  their  union,  yet  so  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
into  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a  fanciful  experiment  against  all 
the  rules  of  political  economy. 

Our  author  next  refers  to  another  division  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  is  important  should  be  considered  by  an  Euro- 
pean intending  to  emigrate,  namely,  the  old  and  new  countries, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  separated  by  the  Alleghany  ridge. 
He  inquires  of  his  friend  if  he  wishes  to  fix  himself  in  a  part 
of  the  country  newly  or  anciently  peopled  f  Each  has  its  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

*'  If"  says  he,  "  you  dislike  trouble,  are  content  with  your  position 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  wish  no  further  advancement,  and  your  for- 
tune will  permit  you  to  live  on  your  income,  come  to  the  old  States. 
There  you  will  find  the  arts  of  Europe,  her  luxury,  her  politeness,  and 
a  little  more  than  her  hospitality  ;  but  you  will  be  a  stranger  for  five 
years,  and  then  all  the  faults  you  may  have  committed  during  that 
period  will  be  counted  up  against  you.  Besides,  what  profession  will 
you  prefer.?  for  you  cannot  think  of  living  here  without  employment. 
You  would  be  withered  by  ennui  and  lose  all  your  consequence.  If 
you  think  of  devoting  yourself  to  commerce,  or  if  Esculapius  has  ob> 
tained  your  homage,  the  old  States  offer  you  most  resources.  It  is 
there  only  that  business,  commercially  speaking,  becomes  important, 
and  your  patented  murders  will  be  lost  in  the  crowd,  whilst  the  touch- 
ing recital  of  a  miraculous  cure,  adroitly  inserted  in  the  evening's  ga- 
zette, will  place  in  your  hands  the  life  and  purse  of  a  new  flock  of 
patients.  Agriculture  will  yield  you  nothing,  and  employ  all  your 
time.  It  is  only  profitable  to  small  proprietors,  to  such  as  are  used  to 
following  the  plough.  The  bar  opens  a  wide  field,  but  you  will  find 
yourself  in  rivalry  with  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  and  you  will  be 
infallibly  ciushed.  Nevertheless,  this  part  of  the  country,  perhaps, 
suits  an  European  best — it  more  resembles  Europe ;  but  if  he  is  not 
very  much  persecuted  in  his  own  country,  or  if  his  love  for  our  institu- 
tions is  not  extreme,  I  would  advise  him  to  stay  at  home.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  should  he  come  to  our  new  States,  let  him  have  the 
courage  to  plunge  at  once  into  our  manners,  our  laws,  and  our  forests ! 
Let  him,  giving  up  a  few  years,  and  the  recollection  of  past  pleasures, 
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brace  himself  against  privations,  and  arm  for  a  transitory  struggle.    If 
he  turns  to  commerce,  let  him  create  a  market  where  none  before  ex- 
isted ;  to  the  bar,  let  him  be  the  first  advocate  of  the  first  cause  at  the 
first  term  of  the  new  court !     If  he  is  a  physician,  let  bim  estabUsh  his 
reputation  where  no  one,  not  even  the  dead,  can  contradict  him.     If 
he  looks  to  agriculture,  let  him  drain  his  new  fields  alone,  without  a 
neighbour,  depending  solely  on  himself,  and  he  will  be  liberally  remu- 
nerated. He*ll  find  himself  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  naturalized  from  the 
first  day,  for  no  one  will  trouble  him.  Whether  you  come  from  £urope, 
or  from  a  remote  kingdom,  there  are  no  prejudices  raised,  no  reports 
made,  against  which  you  must  contend.     All  depends  on  individual 
exertion — ^you  can  only  rely  on  yourself.     No  government  makes  itself 
sensibly  felt ;  no  social  affectation  fetters  the  march  of  mind.     This 
state  lasts  but  a  little  while  :  four  or  five  years  more  will  see  villages, 
towns,  universities,  ^.  grow  up.     You   will  then  find  yourself  in- 
terested in  them  all,  and  can  say  with  pride,  quorum  pars  magna  fui: 
and  if,  like  many  others,  you  retain  your  taste  for  life  in  the  woods^  set 
out,  emigrate  every  two  or  three  years  to  the  West,  carrying  your  light* 
baggage  with  you,  till  you  are  stopped  by  the  Pacific.     This,  however, 
would  not  be  my  taste.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  love  the  town  in 
which  I  saw  the  first  stone  laid— where  I  had,  myself,  cleared  a  part 
of  the  ground — that  I  would  delight  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  new 
sovereign  State  in  the  magically  short  space  of  three  or  six  years — to 
see  new  laws,  a  new  social  edifice  elevate  themselves  where  the  savage 
yell  of  the  Indian  scared  his  timid  prey — ^to  hear  our  interests  discuss- 
ed, or  sinners  terrified  by  the  no  less  barbarous  accents  of  a  methodist 
preacher.     It  is  the  part  1  have  myself  taken,  on  being  disgusted  with 
the  affairs  of  society,  and  being  too  active  to  remain  idle.    To  a  foreign* 
er  it  has  another  advantage — ^it  enables  him  quietly  to  pass  over  the 
five  probationary  years  in  which  he  is  neither  a  citizen  nor  a  stranger — 
an  awkward  situation,  which  he  does  not  feel  in  the  wilderness.     I 
wish  not  to  conceal  the  difiiculties  and  privations  that  accompany  such 
a  resolution,  particularly  to  a  stranger.     The  greastest  inconvenience 
is  the  number  of  rascals  and  intriguers  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  rendezvous  in  a  new  country,  and  are  sometimes  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  overpower  the  government.     This,  however,  endures 
but  for  a  moment ;  the  honest  folks,  sooner  or  later,  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  this  struggle,  of  itself,  affords  an  agreeable  occupation.     I 
know  nothing  so  amusing  as  going  to  work  to  expel  these  fellows.     It 
is  the  picture  of  a  revolution,  as  the  chace  is  the  image  of  war.     In 
addition  to  this  principal  objection,  some  degree  of  courage  is  neces- 
sary to  wean  one*s  self  for  some  years  from  all  society  suitable  to  the 
education  and  habits  of  a  well-bred  man ;  to  renounce  the  theatres 
the  comforts  of  life,  a  good  house,  the  newspaper  every  evening,  and 
Kteratttre  every  morning. 

Ici  point  de  vin  qui  nous  grise  et  nous  damne — ^we  have  oiAjwhitkey 
which  you  will  recognize  by  the  name  of  schnaps^  to  produce  the  same 
effects,"  &^  p.  29. 

His  explanation  of  the  nature  of  our  State  and  Federal 
Crovernment,  with  the  rise  and  composition  of  the  old  federal 
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and  democratic  parties,  is  clear,  and  surprisingly  correct  for  a 
foreif^ner.  We  wish  we  could  join  in  his  praises  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  complex  system — that  we  could  agree  with  him  that 
our  four  and*  twenty  independent  republics,  composinir  the 
Union,  having  each  its  constitution,  its  laws,  and  its  politics, 
move  each  in  its  separate  orbit,  in  harmony  with  the  federal 
government !  That  it  would  be  so  if  our  government  were 
brought  back  to  its  original  piinciples,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  iate  experience  has  shown  us,  that  even  in  this  popular 
government,  power  may  be  cunningly  usurped,  a  revolution 
effected,  and  the  Union  basely  hazarded  for  a  pecuniary  advanr 
tage!  The  harmony  which  is  now  rapidly  changing  into  dis- 
cord might  be  instanUjf  restored,  and  brotherly  love  be  once 
more  kindled  in  our  hearts,  by  even  a  pros|)ective  abandonment 
of  the  protective  system.  No  one  would  contend  that  such  a 
course  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  ten  thousand  times 
better  that  a  system,  even  if  highly  profitable,  (which  is  not  the 
case  with  this,)  should  be  relinquished,  than  that  the  consciences 
of  a  large  minority  of  the  people  should  be  violated  by  a  com- 
pulsory submission  to  what  they  think  an  unconstitutional  law, 
or  the  integrity  of  the  Union  jeoparded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  very  free  with  Colonel 
Murat's  work.  We  have  done  so  in  order  to  give  a  better  view 
of  its  contents.  We  only  regret  that  our  limits  necessarily 
exclude  many  things  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself  for  his  wit,  his  humour,  and  his 
charming  style,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  an  abstract 
or  a  translation.  His  account  of  the  birth  of  a  territory,  and 
its  rapid  conversion  into  a  State,  is  admirable.  He  first  pour- 
trays  the  wilderness  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  the  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Indian ;  then  the  first  visit  of  the  white 
man  to  the  sons  uf  the  forest,  in  the  character  of  a  trader,  who 
is  described  as  "intrepide  chasseur,  tricheur  dehonte,  il  fait  le 
^  metier  perilleux  d'aller  k  travers  des  contrees  et  des  dangers 

*  inconnus,  vendre  aiix  Iiidiens  de  la  poudre,  des  armes,  des 
^  etoffes  grossieres,  mais  surtout  du  wiskey,  en  echange  de  pel- 

*  leteries."  (p.  66.)  These  Indian  traders  become  pretty  nume- 
rous, and  they  take  Indian  wives  who  serve  as  interpreters. 
When  the  tribe  get  a  relish  for  these  foreign  luxuries,  they  en- 
gage in  trade  with  great  avidity,  hunting  for  skins  to  effect  their 
purchases.  This  is  their  first  step  towards  civilization.  The 
wealth  thus  acquired  by  the  white  trader  is  carried  home,  and 
his  account  of  the  new  country  forms  a  temptation  to  others  to 
follow  bis  example.  Adventurers  now  explore  the  country  in 
parties*    The  Indian,  in  the  mean  time,  erects  his  wig-warn 
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nearer  the  .confines  of  civil  life,  the  more  easily  to  procure  his 
arms,  ammunition  and  liquor ;  and  ho  now  cakes  his  second  step 
in  civilization,  by  accumulating  horses  and  cattle,  and  setting 
his  squaw  to  cultivate  his  land.  She  raises  for  him  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  with  the  tools  furnished  by  the  white  man,  he 
builds  himself  a  more  commodious  cabin.  In  this  way  whole 
villages  arise  in  the  desert,  and  the  white  traders  flock  there 
and  mix  with  the  natives.  Before  long  quarrels  naturally  arise. 
These  are  not  always  provoked  by  the  whites,  for  an  intoxi- 
cated savage  is  far  from  being  a  peaceable  companion.  Flint, 
in  his  ''Recollections,"  illustrates  this  disposition  by  an  anec- 
dote.    "  I  remember,  (says  he)  to  have  seen  a  young  Choctaw 

*  warrior,  very  finely  dressed  and  painted,  drunk  at  the  piazza 
'  of  the  house  where  I  lived.     He  made  every  effort  to  quarrel 

*  with  the  white  people  who  were  about  the  house,  and  was 
'  extremely  abusive  and  insulting.     "When  he  found  that  no  one 

*  would  quarrel  with  him,  in  revengei  he  plunged  his  knife  into 
'  the  neck  of  a  beautiful  horse  which  he  was  holding  by  the 
'  halter."  These  quarrels  always  end  in  bloodshed  on  one  or  both 
sides.  The  infuriated  savage  then  masacresthe  whites  wherever 
he  finds  them,  and  for  this  purpose  makes  deadly  inroads  over  the 
liorders.  The  government  of  the  Union  is  now  obliged  to  pro* 
tect  its  citizens,  and  war  is  regularly  waged.  The  Indians  ane 
defeated,  their  villages  burnt,  and  their  cattle  slain.  These 
hostilities  do  not  terminate  in  a  treaty,  until  the  Indians  have  felt 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  United  States.  By  these  treaties, 
which  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  the  Indians  relinquish  a  large 
portion  of  their  most  fertile  land  to  the  whiles,  retaining,  under  the 
name  of  a  reserve^  as  much  as  their  enemy  allows  them.  The 
United  States  pay  them  an  annuity  in  beasts,  tools,  provisions 
and  money ;  and  establish  in  their  nation  an  agent,  without 
whose  permission  no  white  man  can  enter  their  territory  or 
trade;  nor  are  the  Indians  allowed  to  cross  the  border,  with- 
out a  passport  from  him.  He  is  also  the  judge  of  disputes 
between  the  Indians  and  whites,  and  sees  justice  done  to  the 
injured.  The  United  States  establish,  at  the  agency,  a  house 
for  the  agent,  who  has  with  him  a  blacksmith,  carpenter  and 
schoolmaster.  A  sufficient  military  force  is  also  quartered 
there.  If  the  crops  have  been  destroyed,  the  United  States 
give  the  Indians  rations  till  the  next  season  ;  and  now  the  na- 
tives turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  agriculture. 
Sometimes,  at  the  South,  they  prosper  and  become  civilized ; 
but  generally  it  is  the  reverse,  and  they  gradually  become 
extinct.  .  But  the  war  has  made  the  country  better  known  to 
the  whites,  and  the  first  persons  who  settle  themselves  there, 
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though  without  the  authority  of  government,  to  which  the  lands 
were  ceded,  are  called  squatters ;  who  are  poor,  yet  industrious 
men,  who  are  unable  to  buy  land,  and  therefore  can  only  hold 
it  till  it  is  sold  by  the  United  States,  when  they  are  expelled  by 
the  purchaser.  They  build  themselves  a  house  of  logs  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  soon  clear  ground  enough  to  plant  by  gird- 
ling the  trees.  These  squatters,  being  very  numerous,  are 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  itinerant  cattle  traders  and  ped- 
lars on  horseback.  They  Have  no  form  of  government  among 
them  and  settle  their  disputes  with  their  fists.  They  have  no 
elections  or  politics  to  disturb  them,  and  land  being  of  little 
value,  they  attach  the  idea  of  property  only  to  the  animals.  These 
are  alt  marked,  and,  if  stolen,  their  owner  assembles  the  neigh- 
bours, and,  after  proving  to  them  his  case,  they  go  with  him  to 
the  house  of  the  thief,  whom  they  piinrsh  at  discretion.  At 
length  the  forest  is  spoken  of  by  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and  its  fertility  lauded.  It  is  mentioned  in  Congress, 
and  it  is  then  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  a  territory,  hav- 
ing such  and  such  limits.  A  bill  fixes  the  form  of  the  territorial 
government  as  follows  : — the  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a 
governor  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ibr  a  term  of  years.  He  has  the  power  of  pardoning  offences, 
and  nominating  to  territorial  offices.  He  is  assisted  by  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  who  acts  also  as  treasurer.  The  legislative 
power  is  next  provided  for,  and  is  lodged  in  a  council,  composed 
of  a  dozen  members,  named  every  yeer  by  the  President ;  they 
makeall  the  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the  revision  of  Congress. 
Then  comes  the  judicial  authority,  consisting  of  one  judge 
for  each  territorial  district ;  and,  lastly,  a  delegate  is  elected 
every  two  years  by  the  people,  to  represent  them  in  Congress, 
where,  however,  he  has  no  vote.  The  next  step  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  district,  whose  site  and  limits  are  fixed  by 
the  department  of  public  lands  at  Washington.  A  surveyor- 
general  is  nominated  and  despatched  to  the  territory ;.  the  lands 
are  surveyed,  and  marked  in  six-mile  squares,  called  townships, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  each,  and  numbered.  During  lli^  period  occupied 
in  surveying,  the  government  goes  intooperation—^the  governor 
and  his  family,  the  judges  and  their  attendant  officers,  lawyers, 
&c.  arri^  with  their  slaves— *>the  legislature  assembles  in  the 
woods,  in  a  log  cabin  of  largo  size.  They  fix  on  a  site  for  the 
capital,  divide  the  territory  into  counties,  choose  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  pass  laws,  civil  and  criminal.  The  President,  now, 
by  proclamation,  directs  a  sale  of  the  surveyed  lands  at  a  cer- 
tain place  and  day.  Strangers  flock  into  the  country  to  purchase, 
but  we  must  describe  this  scene  in  our  author's  own  words. 
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^  Les  UDs  cherchent  des  terres  pour  s'etablir  euz-mdmes  le  platdt 
posnble ;  d'autres  pour  un  fil9  ou  un  gendre ;  d'autres  ne  sont  que 
speculateurs,  et  n'ach^tent  que  pour  revendre.  Tous  se  repandent 
dans  lepays,  avecleur  boussole,  suivant  lea  lignes  marquees,  examinaut 
les  terres,  prenant  des  notes,  gardout  un  profond  silence,  s*6?itant  Tun 
I'autre.  Peut-dtre  auront  ils  achete  d*uD  arpenteur  le  secret  suppos6 
d'une  section  excelletite  et  ignoree.  De  petits  plans  k  la  maiu  avee 
des  chiffres  mysteheux,  circulent  sous  le  manteau,  II  n'est  question 
que  des  terres,  de  leufs  quMites,  da  leur  prix  probable  dec.  L'intrigue 
et  la  eoquinerie  la  plus  dehont6e  s'y  deploient  dans  tout  leur  lustre." 
p.  S3. 

By  this  time  the  rising  capital  has  aasumed  a  form.  Tha 
streets  are  cleared  and  |he  lots  sold  oo  credit.  Taverns  are 
erected  aad  filled  with  the  crowds  that  flock  to  the  public  sales. 
The  host  spreads  his  table  for  thirty  persons.  Two  or  three 
large  rooms  receive  in  a  dozen  beds  twice  that  number  of 
guests.  They  who  cannot  find  a  place  stretch  themselves  on 
the  floor.  No  place  is  reserved  for  dinin*^  or  sleepinig ;  they 
are  too  republican  for  that.  Each  pays  bis  dollar  and  has  a 
right  to  eat  and  sleep  where  he  pleases,  provided  be  does  not 
interfere  with  a  previous  occupant*  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  one  bed  holds  two  persons,  and  no  one  is  so  ridiculous  as  to 
be  uneasy  about  who  his  neighbour  is,  any  more  than  he  would 
be  in  the  pit  at  the  theatre.  At  length  the  great  sale  day 
arrives,  and  our  author  describes  its  events  in  an  animated 
strain.  He  makes  us  pity  the  poor  squatter  who  is  often  routed 
from  his  dwelling  like  the  fox  from  bis  hole,  after  having  ren« 
dered  the  land  much  more  valuable  by  his  cultivation. 

The  lowest  government  price  at  which  the  lands  are  put  up 
is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre:  they  sell  for  that  or  more 
according  to  circumstances.  When  the  sales  are  closed,  the  un- 
sold lands  may  be,  at  any  time,  obtained  at  a  fixed  sum.  The  town 
lots  are  gradually  cleared,  and  the  population  daily  increases* 
A  post-office  is  now  established,  and  newspapers  abound ;  for 
every  one  takes  a  paper  either  from  Washington,  or  the  place 
from  which  he  has  come.  Reviews  and  literary  journals  of  every 
kind  ''arrive  in  a  very  short  period  after  4heir  publication  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  The  planter  who  has  bought  lands  goes 
home,  sells  his  real  estate,  and  augments  the  number  of  his 
negroes.  He  then  sets  off  with  all  his  family,  negroes,  horses. 
See.  for  his  new  purchase.  He  opens  his  roadf  builds  bridges 
by  day,  and  encamps  every  night.  On  his  arrival  he  erects 
bisjog  huts  for  himself  and  negroes^  which  is  accomplished  in 
two  or  three  months,  during  which  time  they  Irivouac.  He  then 
opens  a  field  and  plants  it ;  but  his  great  difficulty  is  to  live  the 
first  year,  as  corn  is  dear,  and  its  transportation  expensive. 
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Some  neighbouring  iquaUer^  who  has  made  a  good  crop  and 
has  not  been  expelled,  sells  it  to  the  planter,  and  having  thus 
acquired  money,  is  himself  enabled  to  enter  the  land  he  has 
occupied  at  the  proper  office,  and  by  thus  becomini?  a  proprie* 
tor  in  law,  as  well  as  in  fact,  he  soon  grows  independent,  and 
not  seldom  rich.  After  the  firf>t  year  the  planter  extends  his 
fields  and  builds  a  large  log-house  with  three  or  four  commodi- 
ous chambers  for  his  fiimily.  It  looks  bad  enough  outside,  but 
enter  and  witness  the  contrast !  You  will  find  the  family  as^well 
bred  and  well  informed  as  any  you  could  meet  with  iu  Boston 
or  New- York.  Their  manners  are  any  thing  but  rustic,  for 
they  have  only  recently  left  the  busy  world  to  create  a  new  one 
about  them.  They  receive  the  journals  and  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  politics  of  the  day.  Indeed,  you  not  unfrequently 
meet  here  with  the  very  individuals  whose  names  make  a  figure 
in  Congress,  or  in  some  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The 
women  support  these  privations  with  an  angelic  patience,  soft* 
ening  the  rugged  scene  and  producing  the  most  singular  con- 
trasts. A  planter  seldom  comes  alone  ;  his  friends,  and  often 
his  neighbours  follow  and  fix  themselves  around  him,  where 
they  live  happy  and  tianquil. 

The  first  session  of  the  court  is  now  perhaps  to  be  held,  and 
our  planter  is  summoned  on  the  jury.  As  there  is  as  yet  no 
court-house  erected,  the  judge  chooses  a  large  room  in  a  tavern 
or  a  spacious  barn.  Court  week  is  a  period  of  much  excitemenl. 
People  flock  theie  from  above  fifty  miles  around,  either  from 
business  or  curiosity.  Some  ofiTer  negroes,  some  horses  for 
sale.  The  lawyers  look  about  for  clients,  and  the  doctors  for 
patients.  The  sheriflT  opens  the  court,  and  twenty-four  bouse 
keepers  are  ranged  on  two  planks  as  juries.  What  an  assem- 
blage !  It  is  composed  of  all  ranks  quietly  sitting  together  in 
their  different  costumes.  The  pleadings  are  opened,  and  the 
judge  charges  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  was  sitting  in  West- 
minster. In  the  evening  the  court  adjourns,  and  the  lawyers, 
at  their  taverns,  again  plead  over  their  cases  and  insist  on  their 
justice. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  candidatef^  for  the-  delegation  to 
Congress  present  themseves  to  the  people  whom  they  harangue. 
This  scene  sometimes  terminates  in  a  fight  with  fists,  for  tem- 
perance i«  not  on  these  occasions  the  order  of  the  day.  On 
the  day  of  election  the  three  managers,  whd  had  been  nominat- 
ed by  the  governor,  assemble  and  take  an  oath  to  conduct  the 
election  with  integritf  •  They  sit  at  a  table  near  a  winddw  ; 
an  old  segar  box,  duly  sealed  up,  with  a  slit  in  the  cover,  a  quire 
of  paper  and  an  inkstand  form  their  establishment.  Here  they 
quietly  take  the  ballots  and  deposit  them  in  the  box« 
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**  Dans  la  chambre,  toat  se  passe  avec  ordre,  mais  il  nVn  est  pas  de 
mdine  au  dehors.  Le  bois  est  bientdt  rempli  de  cbevaux  et  de  cbar- 
rettes.  Les  electeiirs  arrivent  en  troupes,  rient  et  chanteut,  souvent  ^ 
moitie  ghs  dts  le  matin,  et  s'excitant  k  soutenir  leur  candidats.  Eux- 
m^mes  ou  leurs  amis  se  presentent  aux  arrivans  avec  des  bulletins  tout 
fails,  souvent  imprimes,  et  s'exposeut  k  leurs  railleries  et  a  leur  grossie- 
rele.  Tout  arrivant  est  question ne  sur  son  vote ;  il  est  re9u  avec  ap- 
plaudissemeht  ou  k  coups  de  sifflet.  Un  homme  influent  se  pr^septe 
pour  voter,  enonce  son  opinion  et  ses  raisons  dans  un  petit  discours ; 
le  bruit  cesse  pour  un  moment  et  il  entraine  beaucoup  de  mond,  aveclui ; 
personne  ne  le  moleste.  Gependant  le  whiskey  circulc ;  le  soir,  chacun 
est  plus  ou  moins  gris,  et  il  est  rare  que  le  peuple  souverain  abdique  son 
pouvoir  sans  une  bataille  generale,o&  personne  ne  s^entend,  et  oil  lous 
ceux  qui  out  encore  leur  voiture  ont  bien  soin  de  ne  pas  s'engager. 
Chacun  s^en  vacoucher  chez  soi.  Les  jugesdepouillent  les  suffrages, 
et  envoient  le  resultat  k  la  capitale.  Le  lendemain,  battus  et  battans 
sonl  bons  amis  comme  si  de  rien  n'etait,  car  chacun  a  appris  des  son  en- 
fance  ^pher  devant  la  majority.  Vox  popuH  vox  Dei  est  ici  un  axiome 
ftbsolu.  II  est  a  remarquer  que  I'inter^t  public  ne  souffre  pas  de  ce 
tumolte,  parce  que  generalement,  avant  de  voter,  chacun  a  fait  son 
choix  long-temps  d'avance,  et  gris  ou  sobre,  s*  7  tienl.  LVxcitement 
d'un  election  passe  avec  une  extreme  rapidite.  Auparavant  on  n'en- 
tend  parler  que  de  celale  lendemain  il  n^en  est  pas  plus  question  que 
du  Grand-Mogol."  p.  98. 

The  above  picture  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Hogarth. 

In  less  than  a  year,  large  stores  are  erected  in  the  town,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  people.  The 
store-keeper  is  generally  concerned  vi'ith  some  great  house  at 
the  North.  He  brings  his  family  with  him,  and  they  bring  the 
fashions  of  the  city  from  whence  they  came.  Their  dress  forms 
a  perfect  contrast  with  that  of  the  inhabitants.  He  often  sells 
on  a  credit  till  the  next  crop,  and  when  his  goods  are  nearly 
gone,  be  sends  or  goes  for  a  fresh  assortment.  It  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  society,  that  the  territory  becomes  the  prey  of  vag- 
abonds, bankrupts  and  speculators  of  all  descriptions,  who 
appearto  assemble  here  by  concert  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  go  about  seeking  w horn  they  may  devour.  Ou  r  author  particu- 
larly denounces  the  land  speculator  as  the  roost  troublesome 
among  these  rogues,  and  be  exposes  the  arts  by  which  he  gen- 
erally eflfects  his  purposes.  But  this  state  of  things  does  not 
last  long.  As  population  rapidly  increases,  society  takes  a  regu- 
lar shape,  and  these  vampires  are  obliged  to  move  oflT;  Social 
meetings  for  pleasurable  purposes  now  commence,  and  days 
of  public  festivity  are  kept,  particularly  the  4th  of  July.  This 
anniversary  of  our  Independence  is  celebiHted  by  an  oration 
and  a  barbacuej  with  perhaps  a  subscription-ball  in  the  evening. 
For  the  latter,  the  caurt-himse  is  prepared.  The  Judge's  bench 
IB  occupied  by  an  old  negro,  scraping  a  fiddle,  accompanied  by  two 
little  onesy  thumping  on  the  tamborin  ^nd  the  triangle ;  tallow 
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candles  tlirow  %Mr  b? illiancy  or  the  scene ;  but  the  women  are 
as  pretty  and  (Is  well  dressed  as  they  are  in  New- York.  The 
planter  throws  off  hb  coarse  hunting-shirti  and  draws  out  of 
his  trunk  the  true-blue  which  he  wore  at  another  time,  in  ano- 
ther country,  and  his  manners  are  those  of  the  best  society. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  music,  Slc.  only  serves  to  increase  the 
gaity  of  the  dancers,  (p.  106.) 

Every  succeeding  year  adds  to  the  numbers  of  the  legislature. 
The  government  has  now  been  reduced  into  form«*oourts  are 
established  in  each  county,  and  the  counties  annually  increase. 
The  taxes  on  negroes  and  other  property  are  fixed — charters  of 
incorporation  are  given  to  different  towns,  and  the  time  now 
arrives  when  the  second  degree  of  the  territorial  government 
is  conferred.  It  consists  in  giving  to  the  people  the  election  of 
the  council,  and  some  other  privileges  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  judiciary.  They  now  begin  to  feel  the 
importance  of  self-government — public  opinion  takes  a  decided 
character — population  and  emigration  increase,  the  latter  in  a 
geometrical  ratio — capital  accumulates,  anda  bank  is  estab- 
lished. As  soon  as  the  important  period  arrives  when  the  ter- 
ritory can  count  forty  thousand  souls,  it  is  entitled  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  State.  A  convention  then  assembles 
to  form  a- constitution,  which  provides  always  for  an  elective 
governor,  and  two  legislative  chambers.  The  legislature  sends 
two  senators,  and  the  people  one  representative  to  Washington ; 
and  the  new  State  begins  to  revolve  in  her  orbit,  adding  strength 
to  the  particular  interests  she  affects,  and  changing  the  equili- 
brium of  the  political  balance  of  the  Union. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  these  letters  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  serious  consideration  of  such  of  our  Northern  friends 
as  feel  a  disposition  to  intermeddle  with  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  they  totally  misunderstand,  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Murat  contained  in  his  fourth  letter, 
though  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his  speculative  opini- 
ons. The  part  on  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  slaves  heroi 
and  the  operatives  of  Europe,  we  translate  for  their  use. 

"  In  all  countries  and  in  all  times  a  great  majority  of  the  human  rao0 
is  condemned  to  live  by  manual  labour,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  this 
portion  of  society  is  happier  and  more  useful  in  a  state  of  slavery  than 
otherwise.  Compare  the  condition  of  our  negroes,  well  clad,  well  fed, 
with  no  care  for  to-moirow,  no  anxiety  about  their  families;  compare 
it,  I  do  not  say  with  the  degraded  race  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes 
pressed  down  with  the^urdens  of  freedom  without  its  advantages,  but 
with  the  white  operatives  of  Europe,  working  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  and 
they  and  their  families  always  on  the  eve  of  dying  with  hunger.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  negroes  are  happier,  not  only  than  ih$ 
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workers  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  but  even  than  the 
peasantry  generally  throughout  Europe.  Do  you  reply  to  me  that  the 
idea  alone  of  liberty  counterbalances  the  privations  and  inquietudes  to 
which  this  same  Hberty  gives  birth  ?  I  will  answer  you  that  this  is  true 
for  you  and  me ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  education,  and  a  certain  energy 
of  moral  life,  are  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  nohle  idea  of 
liberty.  Take  an  Austrian,  Hungarian  or  Bohemian  peasant,  transport 
him  to  America,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  free.  The  iirst  Sunday  he  will  find 
no  one  to  waltz  with  him  ;  he  will  curse  the  country,  her  liberty  and  her 
elections,  and  will  prefer  to  return  to  his  Schatz,  his  Vcrvalter,  his  Wirth" 
Maus  and  his  Roborih.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  an  obligation 
-to  recognize  a  superior,  would  render  one  of  our  squatters  wretched  if 
you  carried  him  to  Europe,  even  if  you  gave  him  every  advantage  ima* 
ginable.  They,  who  by  destroying  the  feudal  system  in  Austria ,  suppos- 
ed they  were  amehorating  the  eondition  of  the  peasant,  deceived  them- 
selves egregiously  if  they  did  not  begin  by  enlightening  him.  I'his 
change  of  condition  would  be  necessary  to  him,  for  he  could  not  hve 
happy  and  feel  his  moral  degradation.  This  is  pretty  much  the  case 
with  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  our  slaves  are  happy,  and  do  not  desire  any  change.  Whatever 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  tibe  negro  is  indisputably  of  an  inferior  race  of 
men  to  the  white,  and  apparently  incapable  of  the  same  intellectual 
enjoyment  Why  have  they  remained  savages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day?  Why  do  they  again  relapse  into  savageism 
as  soon  as  they  are  left  to  themselves,  as  has  taken  place  at  this  very 
moment  in  Hayti  1  Their  happiness  is  limited  to  the  happines  of  the 
animal,  and  that  they  enjoy  more  freely  as  slaves  than  they  would  as 
freemen  or  savages.  This  picture,  doubtless,  does  not  agree  with  that 
painted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  saints.  What !  you  will  exclaim, 
can  a  negro  be  happy  under  the  lash  of  a  driver,  constantly  liable  to 
see  himself  separated  from  his  family,  or  to  witness  their  dishonour 
through  the  libertinism  of  a  master  or  overseer  ?  All  this  is  pathos  mis- 
placed. 1  hire  a  white  workman ;  he  breaks  open  the  door  of  my 
store-house,  robs  me,  is  discovered  and  condemned  to  work  on  tlie 
public  highway,  by  which  he  is  disgraced  for  life,  and  loses  the  little 
morality  aad  honesty  which  remained ;  his  misery  is  perhaps  aggra- 
vated by  that  of  his  family  to  whose  support  his  labour  was  necessary. 
Let  one  of  my  negroes  do  as  much;  he  is  whipped,  and  mends  his 
manners.  Corporeal  pain  once  over  he  perceives  no  other  bad  conse- 
quence, and  his  innocent  children  are  not  punished  for  the  fault  of 
theu*  father.  Whatever  may  be  said,  cruel  punishments  are  not  practis- 
ed, for  they  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  master.  If  a  work- 
man whoih  1  hire  does  not  work,  I  send  him  away;  but  1  cannot  do 
this  with  my  negroes,  and  I  am  obliged  to  make  them  work  by  corporeal 
punishment.  In  large  plantations,  where  several  hundred  negroes  are 
collected,  discipline  and  police  rules,  more  or  less  rigorous,  are  neces- 
\  sary,  or  every  thing  would  soon  be  destroyed  or  stolen.     As  to  their 

separation  from  their  families,  it  is  first  necessary  that  they  should  have 
one.  Generally  they  attach  themselves  to  one  wife  and  retain  her;  but 
they  are  exceedingly  prone  to  change ;  they  who  are  religious  get  mar- 
ried, it  is  true,  at  church;  but  as  often  as  they  change  their  wives  they 
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do  so  again ;  and  I  have  known  them  receive  Ihe  saerament  a  dooen 
times,  an4l  hare  as  many  wives  living,  each  of  whom  has  as  many  hus- 
bands. Although  their  masters  try  to  encourage  marriage  by  allowing 
a  great  many  little  advantages  to  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  rare  that 
a  negro  marries  on  the  plantation  where  he  lives ;  he  loves  better  to  go 
amonfifhis  neighbours.  •  •  •         •  • 

**  A  well  regulated  plantation  is,  in  fact,  a  very  interesting  spectacle ; 
every  thing  prospers  there,  and  goes  on  in  perfect  order.  Each  negro 
has  a  house  ;  in  general  they  are  placed  in  a  regular  order;  he  has  his 
poultry  and  his  pigs ;  he  raises  vegetables  which  he  sells.  At  sun-rise 
the  sound  of  a  horn  calls  him  to  his  work ;  each  has  his  task  propor- 
tioned to  his  stroHgth  and  his  skill.  Commonly  this  task  is  finished  by 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  at  noon  the  work  is  broken  off 
by  dinner.  The  task  done,  no  further  service  is  required  of  him ;  he 
cultivates  his  garden,  or  hires  hims^f  to  his  master  for  extra  work,  or 
visits  his  wife  or  mistress  on  the  neighbouring  plantation.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  puts  on  his  best  clothes  and  goes  to  the  bam  to  receive  his 
weekly  rations ;  he  passes  the  day  as  he  pleases,  often  in  dancing.  The 
driver  has  only  to  give  them  their  tasks  in  the  morning,  and  see 
that  they  are  finished  in  the  evening.  The  master  takes  a  ride  on 
horseback  over  the  fields  and  gives  his  general  orders ;  all  this  is  regu- 
lated like  a  regiment;  and  1  have  seen  six  months  glide  away  without 
having  even  to  scold.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  quarrels  and 
thefts  are  to  be  punished.  At  Noel,  the  negroes  have  three  days  rest ; 
twice  a  year  they  receive  the  stufis  necessary  for  their  clothing,  which 
each  makes  up  according  to  his  taste  ;  those  that  live  in  the  house  are 
treated  exactly  Uke  the  white  servants  in  Europe;  they  are  generally 
born  and  reared  in  the  family  of  which  they  are  considered  as  part ; 
they  are  veiy  much  attached  to  it  and  very  faithful;  whenever  the 
master  has  a  child  he  gives  it  a  little  negro  of  its  own  sex  or  age,  who 
is  brought  up  with  it  and  becomes  its  confidental  servant.  The  lit- 
tle negro  and  mulatto  girls  brought  up  in  the  house  are  in  general 
excellent  workwomen  and  often  very  pretty ;  but  their  mistresses  pay 
great  attention  to  their  manners  particularly  if  they  wait  on  the  ladies ; 
if  they  behave  badly,  the  punishment  of  which  they  are  most  afraid  is 
that  of  being  sold.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  negroes  they  have 
many  workmen,  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  &c. ;  in  general 
their  owners  hire  these  out  and  treat  them  like  white  labourers,  often 
their  masters  are  satisfied  to  require  of  them  their  wages  annually,  and 
leave  them  to  work  out  as  they  themselves  think  proper,  p.  132. 

This  picture  is  generally  true — hut  we  must  close  our  ex- 
tracts and  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  repay 
them  for  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal. 
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Art.  V. — T%e  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ^  from  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  eeor 
fury.  Translated  from  the  original  Italian  of  the  Abate 
Luigi  Lanzi.  By  Thomas  Roscoe.  6  vols.  bvo.  London. 
1828. 

The  Fine  Arts  and  the  Sciences  have,  in  their  rise  and  pro- 
gress, been  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  that  they 
have  been  allegorically  represented  as  sisters,  born  of  necessityi 
nursed  and  cultivated  by  reflection,  and  perfected  by  genius. 
Their  promotion  or  decay  has  depended  always,  besides  various 
physical  causes,  upon  the  two  all-powerful  moral  influences  of 
religion  and  government.  The  co-operation  of  these  causes  has, 
from  the  beginning,  so  happily  or  wretchedly  decided  the  fate 
of  science  and  of  art,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  their  history 
from  that  of  religious  opinions  and  political  revolutions. 

We  shall,  at  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of  the 
floe  arts,  and  especially  of  painting,  exhibiting  its  gradual 
improvement  from  the  rude  monochromatic  state,  to  the  heighth 
of  its  glory  in  the  Italian  schools. 

The  art  of  Plastic  in  soft  matter  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  among  the  fine  arts,  because  it  does  not 
require  any  eflTort  of  the  imagination,  but  imitates  the  mass  of 
some  certain  object,  together  with  its  external  appearance, 
which  last,  alone,  is  the  occupation  of  painting.  The  shade  of 
any  body  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  other  light,  may  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  outlines.  These  filled  up  with  one  colour, 
without  regard  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  internal  parts,  gave 
rise  to  the  monochromatic  figures,  so  called  by  the  ancients, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  simplest  and  oldest  kind  of  paint- 
ing. It  is  quite  natural  for  men,  in  the  infant  stage  of  civili- 
zation, to  put  more  value  on  the  charm  of  colours,  than  on  that 
ef  the  form,  the  exact  perception  of  which  requires  a  more 
practised  sense  ;  and,  extending  the  same  principle,  that  they 
should  be,  as  they  have  been,  |)eculiarly  fond  of  the  red  colour, 
it  being  more  striking  to  the  eye.  Throughout  all  zones  we  find 
that  this  colour  has  been  used  not  only  for  raonochromata,  but  also 
for  ornaments  on  the  bodies,  dresses  atid  furniture.* 

**  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  7.*  Tbis  colour  was  sacred  with  the  Romans ;  they 
painted  with  it  the  face  of  the  statae  of  Jupiter,  the  victorious  consuls,  also,  paiotea 
themselves  with  it. — Plin  ib.  Red  monochromata  are  also  mentioned  among  the 
Chaldeans,  by  Ezekiel  xxiii.  14.    '*  For  as  she  saw  painted  men  on  the  wall  in  red 

*  M  ciaaabarl  vetflrek,  qaac  otinin  ncrne  vocant  mooochromata,  plng^bant^' 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  13.  16 
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The  reflection  of  objects  upon  the  surface  of  water,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  great  progress  of  the  art  in  the  expres- 
sion, upon  a  plain,  by  light  and  shade,  or  a  gradation  of  colours, 
of  roundness  in  a  body. 

It  would  lead  us  entirely  from  our  purpose,  to  trace  back  to 
the  most  fabulous  ages,  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that,  with  one  exception,  they  remained  among 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  a  state  of  infancy.  With  the 
Grecians,  the  fine  arts  reached  a  degree  of  perfection,  in  some 
respects,  unattainable  by  us*  When  the  Romans  had  subjected 
Greece,  all  the  treasures  of  Grecian  genius  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  and  excited  in  those  proud  conquerors  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  until  then  neglected  by  them*  They  had  resorted  to 
Etrurian  workmen  in  all  cases  that  required  artificial  skilK 

Moral  and  civil  corruption  soon  followed  upon  the  heels  of 
splendid  conquests,  and  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic, 
were  destroyed  all  records  of  the  sentiments  and  tastes  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  effeminate  luxury  usurped  their  places. 
This  degenerate  taste  was  not  satisfied  with  the  noble  simpli- 
city of  the  ancients  ;  it  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  enervated 
senses  by  artificial  charms.  This  decay  in  taste  became  mani- 
fest under  the  first  emperors,  and  although  there  was  an  appa- 
rent restoration  of  the  arts  in  the  happy  age  of  tlie  Autonines, 
it  was  only  the  transient  and  momentary  brightness  which  pre- 
ludes entire  extinction.  The  want  of  good  artists  daily  increased, 
and  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  it  in  the  times  of  Constan- 
tine.  When  in  the  year  312,  that  emperor  had  conquered  the 
tyrant  Maxentius,  and  was  to  make  a  solemn  entrance  into 
Rome,  the  senate  and  the  people  desired  to  erect  him  a  trium- 
phal arch,  but  could  not  complete  it  without  breaking  down  the 
work?  in  relievo  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  and  fixing 
them  upon  their  new  structure.  Consequently  only  a  few  bas- 
relievos,  rudely  made,  could  refer  to  the  deeds  of  Constantine, 
and  those  few  are  far  behind  the  more  ancient,  in  drawing, 
invention,  and  composition.*    There  are  still  at  Rome,  of  that 

colour,ihe  figures  of  (he  Chaldeans," &c.  The  Syriac  ioterpreter  translates  the 
word  red  colour  with  minium.  Homer's  II.  ii.  637.  speaks  also  of  red-painted 
vessels.  See  Cook's  Travels,  in  Hawkeswortb's  compiiation,  t.  ii.  p.  56,  i.  374 ; 
Meares' Voyage  from  China  to  the  North-West  Coast  ot  America,  pp*  113|  247, 
252  ;  Cook^s  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  t.  ii.  p.  305,  vi.  327,  370,  379 ; 
Forster's  Ol'servations  made  during  a  voyage  around  the  world,  p.  587;  Captain 
Bligh's  Voyage  to  the  South-Sea,  p.  51 ;  and  many  others. 

*  Comp.  Bellori's  Arcus  Veteres.  Nos  24,  25,  are  bas-relievos  of  the  ancient 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  and  represent  the  occurrences  of  the  Dacian  war.  Nos.  46, 
47,  are  the  new  ones,  made  for  Constantine.  Varchi,  in  his  Istor.  lib.  xv.  p.  568, 
relates  that  under  the  reign  of  Pope  Clement  VU.,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called 
LoreiuinOf  the  murderer  of  the  Duke  Alexander,  caused  all  the  heads  of  th«  slaves. 
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age,  a  statue  of  Constantine  under  the  portico  of  St.  John,  (ji 
Lateran,  and  two  others  upon  the  Capitolium. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  goddess  Roma,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  palace  Barberini,  is  a  fresco-painting  of  that 
age,  but  Winkelman*  seems  to  doubt  it,  and  yet  be  mentions 
some  drawings  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  copies  from  paintings  of  the  age 
of  Constantine,  the  originals  of  which  no  longer  exist.  Some 
paintings  which  were  afterwards  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
former  baths  of  Constantine  are  published  by  Cameroni  and 
Winkelman  ascribes  to  the  fourth  century  two  manuscripts  of 
Virgil  and  Terence  in  the  Vatican  library,  ornamented  with 
figures ;  the  former  of  these  manuscripts  (No.  3225  in  4to.) 
was  engraved  in  copper  in  the  year  1677,  by  Pietro  Sante  Itar- 
toll.  One  who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original, 
which  has  become,  through  age,  almost  ir recognizable,  runs 
the  risk  of  pronouncing  an  erroneous  judgment  respecting  it, 
as  happened  to  the  Englishman  Spence| — the  same  work  reap- 
peared from  the  press  in  the  years  1725  and  1741,  enriched 
with  some  copperplates,  engraved  after  a  very  old  manuscript 
of  Virgil  in  the  same  library,  Mo.  3b67.  The  last  edition  was 
by  Monaldini,  Rome,  1782.  As  to  the  Terence,  it  is  very 
inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Virgil*  It  has  twice  issued  from  the 
press ;  Christ.  Henr.  Berger  also  made  use  of  it  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Masks  of  the  Ancients.<^  Winkelman,  in  order  to 
prove  the  decay  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the 
•age  of  Constantine,  mentions  the  supposed  temple  of  Bacchus, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  outside  of  Rome.  He  pretends 
that,  from  the  examination  of  the  localities,  it  results,  that  it  is  an 
old  church  which  Constantine  caused  to  be  built  at  the  request 
of  his  daughter  Constantia,  and  maintains  contrary  to  Ciampi- 
ni,||  that  this  work  may  be  dated  as  belonging  to  the  times 
when  the  old  monuments  were  begun  to  be  pulled  down  to  form 

apOB  Uie  triamphal  arch  of  Constantine,  to  be  stolen  in  the  night.  The  Pope,  in 
his  raget  upon  tnis  information,  gave  orders  that  the  ringleader,  whoever  he  ahonld 
be,  eicept  CardiDal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  should  be  haneed.without  any  further  legal 
proceeding;  bat  Cardinal  Ippolito,  who  was  informed  of  the  a£fair,  endeavored  to 
soften  the  anger  of  the  Pope,  by  representing  to  him,  that  this  passion  for  anti- 
quities was  peculiar  to  ail  tke  members  of  the  family  of  Medici.  The  same  arch 
was  afterwards  repaired  by  the  order  of  Clement,  in  1732,  to  which  a  medal,  in 
memoiy  of  that  Pope,  representing  a  copy  of  that  monument,  has  reference. 

*  Ital.  edit  of  Fea.  tii.  p.  54. 

t  Hie  baths  of  the  Romans  Tab.  40--53.    Marco  Carloni  published  at  Rome, 
(1780,)  12  pieces  in  coloured  copper  engravings. 

X  Polymetis  Dial.  viii.  p.  105. 

%  See  Comment,  de  personis,  vulgo  larvis — Comp.  Le  Maschere  soeniche  e 
Je  tgure  camiche  di  F.  Ficoroni.  H  Vet.  Monom.  1 1. 
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the  materials  of  new.  It  is  true  that  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
pillars  and  their  capitals  and  similar  circumstances  prove, 
really,  that  the  building  was  composed  of  such  fragments— still 
we  cannot  believe,  that  Constantino  ever  doFtroyed  heathen 
temples  at  Rome  to  form  churches  out  of  them.  In  these  early 
times  of  Christianity,  not  even  the  profane  buildings  of  the 
heathens,  as  the  Basilica  and  Thermae,  Slc.  were  so  reformed, 
which  plainly  shows  that  Constantino  endeavoured  to  ac« 
quire  the  love  of  the  Romans  by  his  delicate  conduct,  so  that 
while  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  yet  per- 
mitted and  indulged  others  in  their  national  creed  and  temples; 
nay,  could  we  rely  on  an  inscription,*  which  no  longer  exists,  be 
even  restored  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Concord.  Besides, 
there  are,  when  strictly  examined,  but  a  very  small  number  of 
churches  which  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  to  have  been 
once  heathen  temples.  In  the  whole  of  Rome,  we  can  reckon 
DO  more  ihan  ten  which  have  undergone  this  change  of  their 
religious  destination,t  while  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infinite  number  of  churches  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  which  were  built  upon  sites  and 
ruins  of  old  pagan  temples,  as  Marangoni|  has  shown  with 
great  learning — ^yet  these  transformations  all  took  place  in 
subsequent  ages. 

flow  could  Winkelman  have,  even  for  one  moment,  believed 
that  the  patched  upper  part  of  a  pillar,  placed  upside  down, 
could  belong  to  the  age  of  Constantine  f  How  was  it  possible 
that  an  art,  founded  on  rules  and  measurement,  could  have  8uf«*. 
fered  such  an  unprecedented  decay  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
years  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  to  that  of  Constantino  ?  We 
know  the  marvellous  buildings  of  the  former  at  Spalatro  in 
Dalmatia  from  the  ruins,  engraved  in  copper,  by  R.  Adam, 
(''Ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro," 
&c*  &c.)  and  although,  the  Abbe  Fortis^  in  his  travels  through 
Dalmatia,  maintains  that  these  buildings  have  been  greatly 
embellished  in  the  drawings  of  Adam,  he  still  acknowledges 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  gross  work  of  the  chisel  and  the  bad 

*  Martian.  Typogniph.  Romao.  lib.  ii.  c.  10» 

t  They  are»  let,  S<*-  Stephano,  suroamed  Rotondo,  said  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Faunus — ^2dly,  S-*-  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  Romulus 
and  Kemas  or  Castor  and  Pollux  were,  of  old,  worshipped  there — 3d,  S  »•  Teodo- 
ro,  foAnerly  sacred  to  Romulus— 4th,  S*-  Maria  Rotanda,  the  former  Pantheon. 
5th,  Sa*  Maria  EetEiana.  a  temple  of  Fortana  Virilis-^th,  So*  Stephano  delle  Ca- 
rozee,  sac  red  to  Hercules — ^7th,  So.  Lorenso  in  Miranda,  a  tenople  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina— 8th,  S*  Maria  de  Febribus,  sacred  to  Mars— 9th,  0«-  Costanaa,  &m. 
10th,  So.  Urbano,  both  of  them  temples  of  fiacebus. 

t  Delle  cose  gentilesche  ad  uso  delle  chiese:  $  t.  ii. 
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taste  of  the  age  stand  in  most  striking  contrast  with  the  mag- 
iii6cenceof  the  plan  and  architecture.  Lookingat  these  works,  we 
could  scarcely  expect,  so  shortly  atVer,  to  meet  pillars  pervertedly 
placed^  and  other  similarly  gross  faults.  It  is  a  general  error  in 
almost  all  authors  to  suppose  that  the  fine  arts,  and  especially 
architecture  suddenly  degenerated.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  commence,  until  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  to  patch  up  buildin<^s  with  old  frag« 
meats.  This  degeneracy  was  at  its  height  at  Rome  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  although  the  bishops  of 
of  some  of  the  Roman  provinces  had  been  busy,  in  the  preced* 
log  centuries,  in  demolishing  temples  to  manufacture  churches 
and  basilicas  as  shall  be  shown  hereafter. 

4mong  the  churches  built  by  Constantino  at  Rome,  that, 
sacred  to  St.  Paul,  upon  the  road  to  Ostia,  deserves  particular 
notice,  because  while  the  others  built  by  him  have,  with  the 
progress  of  time,  been  so  disfigured  by  modern  additions,  that 
nothing  of  their  ancient  simplicity  and  character  is  to  be  seen  ; 
this  church  has  suffered  so  little  change  or  alteration,  that  it 
might  deceive  Cicero  or  CsBsar,  were  they  permitted  to  ascend 
from  the  Elysian  fields,  into  the  belief  that  they  stood  in  an 
ancient  basilica*  The  vulgar  tradition*  that  Constantino  had 
taken  the  pillars  from  the  Mole  of  Adrian  and  ornamented  this 
church  with  them,  is  positively  false,  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Mole  still  remained  in  its  original  sound  condition, 
two  centuries  after  the  erf  ction  of  St.  Pauls.t 

In  spite  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  can  justly  date  a 
second  era  of  the  decay  of  the  arts  from  Constantino,  because, 
in  his  reign,  many  new  circumstances  commenced,  operating 
disadvantageously  upon  them.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  those  which  contributed  subsequently  through  the •wboleof 
the  middle  ages,  to  produce  the  same  efiTects,  may  be  divided 
into  six  chief  points  : — 

I.  The  transference,  by  Constantino,  of  his  residence  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  was  of  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
Western  empire  in  this,  and  many  other  respects. 

IL  The  rights  which  Constantino  granted  to  the  Christians, 
by  signing,  in  313,  at  Milan,  the  famous  law  of  tolerance,  by 
which  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  was  allowed  equally 
with  Paganism  ;  for  Constantino  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Bitbynia,  that  he  had  introduced  that  law  **  ut  daremus  Chris- 

*  FicoroDi^Vestigle  di  Roma  Antica— lib.  i.  c.  23. 
t  Procop.  de  bello.  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  32. 
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tianis  *et  omnibus  liberam  potestatem  fleqamdi  re)igioneni| 
quam  qiiisque  voliiisset*." 

HI.  The  invasions  of  different  barbarous  nations  into  the 
Western  empire* 

IV.  The  various  schisms  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches. 

v.  The  various  sects,  and  especially  the  new  religion  estab- 
lished by  Mohammed. 

VI.  The  Iconoclasts. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  display  the  influence  of  these  causes, 
which  were  sometimes  varying,  sometimes  contemporaneous 
and  co-operating,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  the 
imperfection  of  historical  materials  shall  permit  us,  always 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  chronological  order. 

As  soon  as  Constantino  had  conceived  the  vast  project  of 
building  a  new  Rome  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium, 
he  sent  off  to  Rome,  not  only  for  all  the  artists  of  any  merit, 
but  also  for  all  the  noblest  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  consecration  of  this  new  seat  of  empire  took  place  in  the 
year  330.  It  was  built  in  great  haste,  and  was  ornamented  and 
embellished  with  all  the  monuments  which  were  carried,  for  that 
purpose,  partly  from  Romeand  partly  from  Greece  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.t  The  statues  of  Apollo  Pythius,  and 
Smintheus,  the  trestles  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  Muses  of  the 
Helicon,  the  famous  god  Pan,  the  Cybele  which  the  Argonauts} 
are  said  to  have  placed  upon  mount  Dindy  mus,the  Minerva  of  Lin- 
dus,the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  and  many  others  were,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius^^  admired  by  the  people,  no  longer 
with  any  idolatrous  reverence,  but  as  mere  ornaments.  All 
these  works  of  art  were  afterwards  mutilated  and  destroyed  by 
the  Chrrstians.||  Flaminius  Vacca,^  and  others  assure  us,  that 
in  digging  about  the  grounds  of  old  churches,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  generally  found  old  statues  which  had  been  broken  to 
pieces  and  buried  there  by  the  Christians,  who  thought,  by  these 
infamous  actions,  to  disgrace  the  heathen  idolatry. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  astonished  at  the  existence  of 
many  idols  of  marble  and  metal  even  in  our  day,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Lactantii  liber  de  moribus  peneGatonim.  cap.  48.  ap.  Staph.  Balwc.  MiflceUan. 
Historic,  t.  i.  p.  10  ed.  Mansi. 

t  St.  Hieronymus  aays  in  his  Chronic.    "  It  appears  that  CoDStantitae  has  plun* 
dered  the  whole  of  the  East,  to  fill  up  the  single  town  of  Constantinople." 

t  Appol.  Rhod.  Argon,  i.  1119.  $  In  Ufe  of  Constanttne,  lib.  iii.  c.  .42. 

H  Comp.  Heyne's  Comment,  de  priscce  artis  operibns,  que  ConstantinopoU  ex- 
atitisse  memoraotur,  in  the  Comment.  Societat  ucetting.  t.  li; 

If  See  Nardioi,  Roma  antica.  t  iv. 
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perseGuting  zeal  of  so  many  Emperors  until  Theodosius  IL 
and  in  spite  of  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  Christians  of 
that  age,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  to  the  monuments  of  pa- 
ganism. It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  heathens  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  conceal  their  sanctuaries  from  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies.  This  is  the  reason  why  statues  are  constantly 
discovered  in  places  where  we  know,  certainly,  that  no  temples 
or  other  sacred  buildings  ever  existed. 

Constantino,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  works  of 
ancient  art  which  he  collected  from  the  various  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He  caused  to  be  erected  upon  a  pillar,  a  statue 
representing  the  figure  of  the  Empress  Helena,  and  many 
representing  his  own.*  The  ideas  of  many  other  works  of  art 
which  were  ordered  to  be  executed,  were  taken  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  one  represented  a  fountain  upon  which  Christ,  in 
the  character  of  the  good  shepherd,  was  standing,  and  a  group 
of  bronze  imaged  Daniel  among  the  lions.  This  last  became 
afterwards  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Christian  artists,  and  is 
to  be  frequently  met  with  on  sarcophagi.  Constantino  also 
erected  a  statue  behind  the  saloon  of  the  senate  chamber,  to 
the  fiither  of  Athanarich,  a  Gothic  king,  whose  conquests  he 
praised,  in  order  to  show  his  esteem  for  the  Goths.t  Histori- 
ans mention,  in  particular,  two  churches  as  the  most  important 
among  the  many  which  that  Emperor  built  at  Constantinople — 
the  church  of  peace  and  that  of  the  apostles.  Of  these,  the 
last  was  designed  as  the  burying  place  of  the  Emperors,  and 
the  former  ivas  subsequently  enlarged  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Sophia,  under  which  name  it  is  universally  renowned.  He 
adorned  its  outside  with  450  statues  which  could  have  no  refer- 
ence to  religion,  because,  in  that  early  age  of  Christianity,  the 
use  of  sacred  figures  and  images  was  not  yet  introduced,  or 
was  deemed  sinful ;  moreover,  when  this  very  church  of  St. 
Sophia  was  burnt  down  in  the  times  of  John  Chrysostoro,  and 
Justinian  began  to  rebuild  it,  more  than  seventy  statues  of 
Greek  gods,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  together  with 
some  images  of  Christian  kings,  were  found  at  one  side  under 
the  rubbish,^  and  were  placed  as  ornaments  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  city.  Constantine  also  built  at  Jerusalem  upon  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  he  ordered  to  be  demolished,  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection.     Many  other  heathen  temples 

*  Heyne  de  seniorU  artis  operibus,  qua  sab  imperatoribus  Byzantinis  facta  me- 
Bonntnr.  t  Tbemist.  Orat  xv.— notse. 

X  Suidas  mentions  this  fact,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pietro  Gilgi,  in  his 
fopograpby  of  Constantinople.    See  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Antiquit.  Grsecar.  t.  vi. 
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were  demnlisbed*  by  his  order  about  the  year  333»  although 
when  the  unrestrained  and  imitative  zeal  of  the  Christians 
began  to  violate  those  statues  of  the  gods  which  served  as  or- 
naments to  the  heathen  burying  places,  he  established  laws 
forbidding  these  violations«t  Howeveri  the  above  mentioned 
instances  of  oppression  of  the  heathen  religion  took  place  in 
the  Eastern,  more  than  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Empire,  for 
in  the  latter,  idolatry  existed  long  after  the  death  of  Coustan- 
tine  the  Great. 

Constans,  his  son  and  successor,  abolished  at  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  year  341,  the  offering  feasui  of  the  hea- 
thens,! and  closed  their  temples  without  destroying  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Victoria,  which 
suffered  on  that  occasion,  {Symmach.  epist.  liv.  lib.  10,  ad  Va- 
lentinian.)  and  in  the  year  356,  new  edicts  are  issued  against 
idols  and  sacrifices.^  Under  the  reign  of  Valcntinian  II.  the 
senators  who  adhered  to  the  old  national  faith,  obtained  per* 
mission  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Victoria  upon  the  capitol— • 
but  in  the  year  376,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  Gracchus,  upon  the 
order  of  Gratian,  destroyed  this  altar  together  with  many 
idols. 

Under  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate,  the  Christian  religion 
suffered  a  great  shock,  and  the  heathen  monuments  were  re- 
paired and  rebuilt.  iVe  know  the  zeal  with  which  he  erected 
statues,  even  to  long  forgotten  deities,  and  ordered  feasts  for 
them.  Good  taste  in  the  arts  was  in  his  age  not  quite  lost,  for 
the  Greek  artists,  even  then,  travelled  to  Elis  to  copy  with 
great  preciseness  from  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias.||  The 
early  death  of  Julian  destroyed  all  hope  of  ever  restoring 
classical  antiquity ;  his  efforts  were,  perhaps,  too  much  oppo- 
sed to  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  have  succeeded,  even  had  his 
reign  been  of  longer  duration.  Under  the  equally  short  reign 
of  Jovian,  we  find  nothing  worth  notice  recorded  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian  and  Valens ;  the  latter 
tolerated  in  the  East,  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, but  also  that  of  the  heathens.  Under  Theodosius  the 
great,  the  arts  appear  to  have  become  a  little  more  fashion- 
able ;  for  they  erected  monuments  to  him  on  various  occasions, 
two  of  which  twisted  with  works  in  bas-relief,  are  especially 
worth  notice ;  the  one  was  erected  at  the  forum  of  Taurus, 

*  Eanap.  Sardian.  In  vita  Aedessi— Theodoret,  lib.  v  c.  10.  Jalian.  Orat.  ▼it- 
t  Cod.  Tbeodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvii.  de  Sepulchris  violatis. 
t  Ibid.  xvi.  tib.  ivi,  de  pagao.  sacrif.  &c.      $  Cod.  Tbeodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit  x.  leg.  G 

11  Wlokelmao,  T.  ii.  oote  a. 
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ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  which  immortalized  his  exploits 
atjifainst  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  It  does  no  longer  exist ; 
Bajazet  destroyed  it  entirely  ;  but  the  altar,  which  Arcadius 
erected  to  his  father  upon  the  Forum  Arcadiuro,  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
buildings  of  the  Harem,  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  ap- 
proach it.  Yet  we  possess  a  good  drawing  of  it,  executed  by 
Gentile  Bellini,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  the  II.  It  is  in  the 
painting  academy  at  Paris.*  That  the  number  of  the  statues 
erected  in  the  Roman  empire  in  honor  of  Theodosius,  must 
have  been  considerable,  is  plain  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
the  rebellion  which  took  place  at  Antioch  in  the  year  387,  the 
ringleaders  threw  down  the  figures  of  the  emperor,  his  wife 
and  children.!  These  manifestations  of  respect  could  not  have 
been  very  flattering,  since  it  was  customary  to  erect  at  the 
public  places  in  the  capital  towns,  the  figures  of  actors  and 
wags  at  the  side  of  those  ,of  the  emperors^ ;  which  circum- 
stance exhibits  to  us  at  once  the  complete  cflfeminacy  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  age.  Zeal  of  religion,  rather  than  hatred  to- 
wards the  arts,  was  the  reason  why  Theodosius  himself  gave 
in  the  East  strict  orders  against  idolatry,  and  commissioned 
Valentinian  to  abolish  it  in  Italy^ ;  he  demolished  also  many 
temples,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Serapis,  in 
Egypt.  Yet  the  Romans  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  heathen 
creed  continued,  in  spite  of  these  repeated  prohibitions,  to  exer- 
cise their  religious  processions  publicly,  as  is  plainly  seen 
from  the  many  consular  inscriptions.  Paganism  found  as  yet 
a  great  sup{X)rt  in  the  Roman  senate,  because  the  majority  of 
them  professed  it. 

Thai  division  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  which 
ebronologers  date  from  the  year  395,  the  year  when  Theodo- 
sius died,  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  is  a  misrepresentatioo 
of  history.  The  Roman  empire  remained  in  itself  wholly  undi- 
vided, although  it  was  governed  by  two  coequal  emperors  at 
two  different  places  ;  it  resembled  much  the  government  of  the 
three  sons  of  Constantino,  when  the  unity  of  the  empire  did 
not  suffer  in  the  least.  The  laws  were  given  in  common  by  the 
two  emperors,  and  were  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
empire ;  their  names,  too,  were  together  written  in  the  consular 

*  The  chief  work  on  that  monumeDt  is   ''Menetrli  Columna  Tbeodosianar 
qnaoi  vulgo  historiatam  vocant,"  with  18  copper-plalcs,  by  Hierony.  Vallet. 

t  Gothfr.  Chronol.  Cod.  Theodo*.  ad  ami.  387. 


X  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xv.  tit.  7.  leg.  15.  6  Ibid.  xvi.  tit.  10. 
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annals,  and  engraved  in  public  buildings.  After  the  death  of 
Honorius,  Theodosius  the  II.  sent  Vaientinian  the  III.  to  Rome, 
first  with  the  title  of  CaBsar,  and  afterwards  of  Augustus.  Also, 
Leo  the  Great,  sent  thither  Antheinius  ;  and  Mauritius,  the 
Cappadocian,  in  his  will,  left  the  East  to  his  first  born 
son  Theodosiuc!,  and  Rome,  together  with  Italy,  to  Tibe- 
rius, although  this  latter  clause  was  not  carried  into  effect, 
since  he  was  succeeded  by  Phocas.  After  the  death  of  Au* 
gustuliis,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  last  Western 
emperor,  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Italy,  which  terminated 
in  sending  thither  from  Constantinople  Exarchs,**  to  govern 
that  part  of  the  country  .which  had  not  as  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  All  these  facts  are  so  many  proofs 
of  the  undivided  Jus  imperii.  It  was  not  until  long  after,  that 
Charlemagne  founded  in  the  West  a  new  empire  of  a  form 
quite  different  from  that  of  Constantinople  ;  and  only  from  that 
time  can  we  with  justice  oppose  the  two  empires. 

The  destructive  zeal  of  the  Christians  against  the  arts,  of 
which  we  have  given  some  instances,  increased  with  the 
course  of  time.  Not  content  with  destroying  all  that  they 
met  with  of  heathen  gods  in  painting,  mosaic  or  sculpture, 
they  turned  their  rage  upon  the  monuments  which  the  an- 
cients erected  to  the  memory  of  their  heroes  and  other  cele- 
brated men,  without  any  reference  to  religion.  Their  hatred 
against  all  that  belonged  to  the  heathens  was  so  great,  that 
they,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  them  entirely,  or  if  they 
wished  to  turn  them  to  some  profitable  use,  they  first  pu- 
rified them.t  So  when  they  were  often  short  of  materials 
in  building  or  ornamenting  new  churches  and  basilicas,  they 
destroyed  the  heathen  temples  or  other  profane  buildings. 
Honorius,  although  be  prohibited,  in  Spain,  in  399,  the  offering- 
feasts  of  the  heathens,  still  not  wishing  to  strip  their  build- 
ings of  any  thing,  published  a  law  in  which  he  forbade 
the  destruction  of  such  statues  as  served  for  ornaments  of  public 
buildings. 

The  fifth  century  was  the  most  destructive  to  the  remnants 
of  former  art,  on  account  of  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  differ- 

^  Longinut  was  the  first  exarch  at  Ravenna  in  the  year  567. 

t  Thus,  Htrmoldvu  Ntgellut  abhh  of  Languedoc  advised  Harold^  king  of  Daene- 
mark,  to  melt  first  into  a  mass  two  metal  statues  of  Jap&ter  and  Neptune,  and  ihe^ 
to  make  of  them  kitchen  furniture. 

•         De  Jove  fac  oUas  nigras,  fnlvos  qde  lehetes, 

Ignem  semper  ament,  auctor  ut  ipse  suus  ; 

NefHuno  fabricetnr  aquae  gerulus  tibi  iure 

Urceus,  et  laticum  semper  babebit  honos. 
See  Mailty,  t.  ii.  p.  418. 
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ent  barbarous  nations  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  they 
sometimes  succeeded  in  ravaging  not  only  Italy  and  Rome, 
but  also  other  provinces.  First  came  the  Visi-goihs,  who  con- 
quered Rome  under  the  command  of  their  king  Alaric,  in 
the  year  410,  yet  without  injuring  the  monuments  of  art.* 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  ordered,  437,  as  an  Arian,  the 
first  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Christians  in  Africa.  In  the 
year  445,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  I.  Attila,  called  the  di- 
vine scourge,  with  his  army  of  Huns,  appeared  in  Italy.  All  the 
historians  do  not  agree  in  the  statement,  that  Genseric  when 
he  landed  455,  with  a  large  fleet  from  Africa,  in  Italy,  did 
much  mischief  in  Rome.  lornandest  denies  that  he  set  the 
town  on  fire ;  but  many  other  contemporary  writers,  among  them 
St  Augustint  maintains  the  fact  positively.  Procopius^  says, 
that  only  the  Salaric  gate,  where  Genseric  entered,  and  the 
adjoining  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  among  which  was 
the  celebrated  palace  of  Sallust.  Certain  it  is,  that  Genseric 
plundered  the  imperial  palace  and  took  away  with  him  every 
thing  of  any  value,  even  the  copper  furniture.  He  also  took 
the  half  of  the  plates  of  gilded  bronze,  with  which  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  covered.  A  vessel,  loaded  with 
statues  and  bound  for  Carthage,  sunk  in  the  sea. 

In  the  year  476,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Simplicius,  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,  entered  Italy,  deposed  Augustulus  from  the 
throne ;  and,  in  some  degree,  terminated  the  Western  empire; 
for  these  barbarous  conquerors  did  not  choose  to  assume  the 
title  of  emperor,  but  were  satisfied  with  that  of  king.  Thus 
an  interregnum  continued  in  Italy  324  years  until  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  emperor. 

In  the  ytjar  493,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-goths,  seized 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  lasted  thirty-three  years.  He 
had  in  Cassiodorus  a  wise  and  humane  counsellor,  by  whose 
advice  he  repaired  many  old  and  built  new  monuments;  and 
thus  he  favoured  the  arts.  Cassiodorus  notices  the  for* 
mula  cothitivae  Ro7nanae\\  which  agreed  with  the  instruction 
of  a  Centurio  return  nitentium^  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  the  public  works  of  art.     Although 

*  Baroiiios  maintains  falsely  (sub.  389  No.  2  )  that  the  destruction  of  the  idols  in 
Italy  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  Goths  than  to  the  Christians ;  Gibbon,  (Hist,  of 
the  DecUnei  dEDC.v.  xii.)  shows  the  contrary. 

t  De  rebus  gestis.  cap.  36.         %  De  clvit.  dei. 

$  De  bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

II  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6,  where  Valesius,  in  his  notes, '  thus  explains, 
the  words  of  Ammian. :— Centurio  nitentium  rerum,  i.  e.  qui  signorum  ac  statua- 
rum  ex  aere  ac  marmori  in  urbe  curam  gerebat,  noctaque  cum  militibus  obsenra- 
bat,  ne  quis  ea  confringeret  aut  mutilaret." 
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there  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earlier  ages,  laws  and  officers 
against  any  who  committed  damaj^e  and  injury  to  statues, 
buildings,  &c,*  yet  Theodoric  acquired,  by  these  regula* 
iations,  the  love  of  the  Romans,  who  ardently  desired  to  see 
the  monuments  preserved  in  their  old  splendor.t  This  Go* 
thic  king  did  not,  however,  confine  his  providential  caro 
of  the  arts  to  Rome;  ell  the  provinces  conquered  by  him  en- 
joyed it.  When  under  his  reign,  a  statue  of  bronze  was 
stolen  at  Oomo,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  detect  the 
thief.f  At  Ravenna  he  restored  an  aqueduct  founded  by 
Trajan,  and  ornamented  the  town  with  many  new  buildings. 
He  did  the  same  at  Pavia4 

Symmachus,  a  contemporary  of  Theodoric,  notices,  in  sev- 
eral passages,  works  of  painting.  In  one  place,  when  speak- 
ing of  baths,||  he  seems  to  be  grieved,  that  the  small  apart- 
ments were  not  ornamented,  as  formerly,  with  works  of 
Mosaic.  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  a  new  kind  of  Mo- 
saic,^ and  finally  of  a  painter,  Lucillus.**  The  distinguished 
merits  of  Symmachus  procured  him  the  favour  of  Theodo- 
ric, and  the  superintendence  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
either  repaired,  or  newly  constructed  at  Rome. 

It  is  certainly  a  false  opinion,  although  adopted  by  many, 
that  a  corruption  of  taste  in  architecture  did  not  steal  in  until 
the  reign  of  Theodoric,  when  were  introduced  pointed  arches, 
many  arches  connected  and  continued  over  the  pillars,  &c. 
These  faults  had  been  already,  although  in  a  far  less  de- 
gree, committed  in  the  age  of  Augustus,!!  and  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  subsequent  ages.  The  architects  of 
whom  Theodoric  made  use,  were  Aloysius  and  Daniei,|]:  be- 
sides Cassiodorus,  whose  writings  bear  evidence  of  architec- 
tural knowledge.  The  renowned  Basilica  at  Ravenna,  called 
the  Basilica  of  Hercules,  was,  at  that  time,  embellished  with 
fragments  of  marble  of  old  architecture.  Also  the  renowned 
Rotunda  at  Ravenna,  the  cupola  of  which  is  made  of  one  sin- 
gle piece,  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  fifteen  feet  m  thick- 
ness, and  one   hundred   thousand   pounds   in  weight,   is  the 

*  See  GuBSco  de  Tittage  dea  statues.  t  Procop.  de  bello.  Goth.  iv.  c.  22. 

t  Cassiod.  var.  epist.  lib.  ii.  350. 
$  Ibid.  lib.  I  5,  lii.  9.  U  Epist.  variorl  vi.  49. 

If  lb.  Epist  42.  *'  novum  quippe  musivi  genus,'*  &c. 

^*  £p.  60. "  quantum  domui  meae  cultum  Lucillus  quidam  pictor fdieeerit," 
♦t  Vitf Hv.  lib.  vii.  c.  5     it  Caaeiod.  Variar.  Epist.  H. 
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work  of  that  a^,  viz.  of  the  year  495.*  It  was  surrounded 
by  tbe  colossal  statues  of  metal  consecrated  to  ^e  Apostles, 
which  were  afterwards  taken  away  by  tbe  French,  under  Louis 
XH. 

The  advice  of  Cassiodorus  had  no  less  influence  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  queen  Amalasontha,  the  daughter  of  Theodo* 
ric,  and  thus  she  too  favoured  the  arts  and  sciences ;  her  ex» 
ample  was  also  followed  by  her  son,  king  Atbalaric.  After 
the  death  of  Theodoric,  sh^  caused  the  statues  of  Boethiusand 
Synifliacfaus,  which  had  been  thrown  down,t  to  be  replaced;  one 
statue  of  the  former  is  yet  seen  in  the  gallery  Giustiniani. 

From  what  has  been  above  observed,  it  follows,  that  theGoths 
are  not  the  authors  of  that  taste  in  architecture,  generally 
called  tbe  Gothic.  It  is  very  certain,  that  they  brought  with 
them  neither  architects  nor  painters ;  they  were  all  soldiers, 
and  when  they  settled  in  Italy  they  made  use  of  the  native 
artists ;  but  as  the  taste  in  Italy  had  considerably  degenerated, 
it  naturally  continued  to  sink  in  the  same  ratio.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Goths  made  efforts  to  prevent  this  degeneracy  in  the 
arts,  since  their  prince  encouraged,  and  gave  opportunity  of 
display  to  the  prominent  talents  in  Italy  at  that  time*  How- 
ever, the  opinion  of  many  authors,  among  whom  Milisiat  is 
the  most  important,  that  the  Groths,  and  especially  the  bar- 
barians, who  settled  in  Italy,  bad  no  architecture  whatever, 
seems  to  be  a  little  too  exaggerated;  for  every  nation,  however 
savage,  has  a  certain  architecture  suitable  to  its  soil,  climate, 
materiel  and  national  character ;  but  the  Goths  were  by  no  means 
savages  or  novices  in  the  arts  of  practical  life.  They  had  been 
long  before  in  intercourse  with  it,  and  were  Christiats  of  the 
sect  of  Arius. 

To  return  to  tbe  architecture  of  that  age,  we  have  yet  to 
observe,  that  many  statues  were  erected  to  Tbeodoric  both  at 
Rome  and  Ravenna.  Upon  one  in  the  market  at  Napoli  tbey 
tried  a  new  invention  ;  to  compose  it  of  little  stones  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  closely  joined  together.  This  mechanical 
experiment  did  not  well  answer  its  purpose,  since  the  whole 

'  mass  dissolved  and  fell  asunder,  even  yet  in  the  life-time 

• 

*  Worthy  of  perusal  is  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  entitled  :  Ravenna  liberate 
da  Romani,  &.c.  Ragiomento  di  Maestro  Daniel  Scultore  Sarcofacajo ;  it  is 
inserted  in  the  '*NuovaJiaccoIta'd'opuscoliscienti(ici,"  &.C  i,  xvi.  it  is  there  shown — 
with  many  arguments  agaiust  the  author  of  the  Ravenna  liberata  dk  Goti — under 
the  assumed  name  of  Daniel,  that  the  Rotunda  is  to  be  dated  from' the  time  of  The 
odoric. 

t  See  Rapb,  Volates.  ia  Anthropologia. 
i  Memorie  dcgV  Architetli,  in  the  life  of  Aloysius. 
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of  the  same  prince.*  Still,  this  fact  proves  not  only  the 
continuance  gf  the  arts,  but  also  the  efforts  of  the  artists  to 
supply  the  want  of  perfection  in  their  works,  by  the  charm  of 
jiovelty.  It  appears  to  us  very  probable,  that  the  statue  con- 
sisted of  a  stucco,  mixed  of  lime  and  stuc,  in  which  were 
joined  the  little  stones  of  different  colours,  after  the  style  of 
Mosaict 

In  the  conspiracy  against  Justinian,  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  53L,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  burnt  down,  where- 
by, as  we  have  before  observed,  the  arts  suffered  severely,  be- 
cause the   numerous  statues  which  ornamented  it  on  the  out- 

*  Procop.  de  bello  Golh.  L  c.  24. 

t  There  were  excellent  stataesofthukind,  which  represented  Tritons  at  Versailles, 
until  the  modero  barbarians  destroved  a  great  part  of  the  monuments  in  France. 
Our  author  speaks  i.  34;  ii.  250;  iil.  3^1 — ^in  such  a  general  and  superficial 
manner  ot  the  art  of  Mosaic,  and  seems  even  to  bestow  the  merit  of  perfection  in 
this  art  to  the  Venetian  school,  because  he  took  Zanetti  for  his  guide— 4bat  it 
may  be  gratiiVing  to  many  readers  to  have  a  distinct  illustration  of  this  branch  of 
sculpture.  The  Florentine  Afosaic,  called  lavoro  di  eommeMto,  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  Mosaic — which  consists  of  the  composition  of  little  stones  or 
coloured  glasses  of  a  cubic  figure — by  using  in  its  composition  stones  of  different 
sizes  and  figures,  as  they  suit  the  certain  spots.  The  ancients — as  may  be  seen  in 
different  places  of  Vitmvius  and  Plinius^were  acquainted  with  both  kinds  of  Mosaic. 
Modern  Kome  brought  to  perfection  Mosaic  of  pieces  of  glass,  and  Florence  of 
hard  stones.  Vasari  mentions  that  even  at  the  time  of  Cosmo  I.  they  used  to  com* 
pose  precious  tables  in  that  way ;  however,  he  does  not  mention  what  thev  repre* 
fented.  Afterwards,  efforts  were  made  to  perfect  that  art,  and  to  imitate  aU 
natural  objects.  They  made  use,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  most  rare  stones, -and  they 
discovered  treasures  of  minerals,  which  nature  had  concealed  in  fhe  depths  of 
mountains  and  rivers.  They  especially  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  sports  of  acci- 
dent, and  the  natural  spots  of  all  kinds  of  stones.  Besides  a  number  of  Oriental  stones 
which  were  used  in  such  works,  certain  stones  of  Monteruffodi  in  Volterrana,  im> 
properly  called  Chalcedony,  were  especially  valued.  One  of  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  this  kind — although  composed  only  of  grey  colour — is  undoubtedly  the 
floor  of  the  Dome  at  Pisa;  it  was  commenced  by  Duccio  (1355.)  It  represents 
in  different  divisions,  different  stories  composed  of  three  kinds  of  marble :  white, 
light,  and  dark  grey.  Although  there  are  at  Florence  such  works  of  much 
richer  materials,  as  for  instance,  the  Chapel  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  In  fhe 
church  St.  MIniato  al  Monte,  and  the  chattel  of  the  Gaddi,  in  S**  Maria  No- 
vella, they  are  still  inferior  in  composition  to  tbat  of  the  Dome  at  Pisa.  Under  Fer^ 
dinand  1.  a  plate  was  composed  (1597)  of  hard  and  precious  stones  for  the  Empe- 
ror Rudolph,  which  surpassed  all  anterior  works  of  the  kiud.  They  even  succeed- 
ed in  composing  portraits  in  Mosaic ;  the  most  renowned  is  that  ot  Clemens  VIII. 
which  Ferdinand  sent  (1601)  to  he  delivered  to  the  Pope  witli  the  assurance, 
that  this  new  way  of  composing  with  little  stones  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  face,  was  his  own  invention  (Tiraboschi  Istoria,  &o.  t.  vlii.  P.  iii.  p.  158.) 
The  same  Prince  had  such  a  passion  for  these  kinds  of  works,  that  he  asked 
(1608)  permission  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  send  four  persons  to  the  Mogul, 
only  to  collect  stones.  To  this  period  belong  the  fine  plates  in  the  Floreutine 
Gallery,  on  one  of  which,  representing  a  view  of  the  Pisanian  port  near  IJvoi^ 
no,  are  imitated  the  waves  ot  the  sea  with  Lapis  Lazuli.  The  handsomest  is  that 
in  the  Tribune,  made  1633 — 1649,  under  the  inspection  of  lacopo  Aotelli.  A 
masterpiece  of  this  kind  is  the  fore-pert  of  an  altar  (Oossale)  of  sold,  ornamented 
with  hard  and  precious  stones  which  was  executed  by  a  vow  of  the  grand  duke 
Cosmo  II.  (1619),  and  is  exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Chapel  on  every  Monday  and 
Tbursdav. 
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side  were  all  old  Grecian  and  Roman.  Justinian  had  this 
church  rebuilt  in  the  year  537  ;  the  architects  were  Antheinius 
of  Tralies,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus* 

At  the  same  time  Belisarius  was  victorious  over  Vitiges^ 
king  of  Italy  ;  by  these  victories  almost  all  the  aqueducts  at 
Rome  were  destroyed.  In  the  year  537,  Rome  was  again 
besieged  by  the  Goths,  and  asthey  dared  an  assault  upon  the 
Mole  of  Adrian,  the  besieged,  for  want  of  other  weapons, 
broke  to  pieces  the  statues  which  abounded  in  that  building, 
and  threw  them  down  upon  the  assailing  enemy t ;  and  when 
the  ditch  of  the  Mole  was  cleaned,  under  the  reign  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  many  statues  were  found  therein4  '^''^  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  testify  really  the  miserable  state  of 
these  arts  at  that  time  ;  however,  they  also  show  that  if  the 
art  was  not  preserved,  still  the  profession  was.  The  following 
mrcumstaoce  of  the  history  of  that  time,  deserves  notice,  be- 
cause it  shows  what  value  they  put  on  the  honour  of  public 
statues,  however  badly  constructed  they  might  have  been.  It 
was  nearly  included  in  one  of  the  articles  of  peace  which 
Theodatus  proposed  to  Justinian,  (535)  that  he  (Theodatus) 
should  never  have  erected  statues  of  bronze  or  other  metals, 
to  himself  alone,  but  always  in  common  with  the  emperor.^ 
Cassiodorus  also  makes  mention  of  Mosaic  works  of  those 
times.||  John,  bishop  of  Naples,  caused  to  be  worked  in  Mosaic, 
under  the  rei^n  of  Justinian,  a  portrait  of  the  glorious  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  for  the  Basilica,  called  Stephania  ;  his  suc- 
cessor, Vincentius,  ornamented  a  large  dining  room  in  his  palace 
with  portraits.^ 

Long  before,  Paulinas,  Bishop  of  Nola  (d.  431)  had  orna- 
mented the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,**  with  pictures 
which  represented  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  ;tt  in  the  same 

*  Procop.  de  aedificiis  Justiniani,  lib.  i.  c.  2,  et  lib.  iL  c.  3.    Vegetius  says,  thai 
lii5tioian  had  employed  five  hundred  architects. 

t  Procop.  de  beU.  Goth,  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

t  Winkelman  bolieTes,  that  the  renowned  ileeping  Faan,  in  the  palace  Barbe- 
rini,  was  also  there  discovered. 

$  Proeop.  de  bell.  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  6.    "  Huic  (Theodato)  nunquam  statua  ex 
aere  aliave  materia  poneretur,  at  utriqae  semper.'' 

|]  Var.  formul.  vii.  5. 

f  See  Johoniiis  Diaconi  Chronic.  Episc.  Neapolit.  in  Afuratori  Scriptor.  renim 
italicaram,  vol.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  299. 

"•  Paul.  Nol.  Episcop.  opera.  ttlbid.  Carmen.  9. 
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way  he  ornamented  the  chapel  of  the  font,*  and  repaired 
the  basilica.  In  a  letter  to  Severu8,t  where  he  also  speak 
of  painting,  he  makes  use  of  the  expression:  neque  ceris 
liquentibtiSjt  which,  together  with  many  other  passages,  both  of 
the  Latin  and  Oreek  fathers  of  the  church,  entitles  us  to  the 
sure  conclusion,  that  the  encaustic  painting  on  walls  and  upon 
wood,  was  at  that  time  still  in  use.  Prudentius,  a  Christian 
poet  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  says  in  his  hymn  (viii.  v. 
10)  to  the  praise  of  St.  Cassianus,  that  his  martyrdom  is  paint- 
ed at  Imola  in  the  church  called  after  him;  in  another  hymn,§ 
he  describes  the  martyrdom  of  Hippolytus,  which  was  painted  in 
the  church  of  that  Saint  at  Rome.  The  use  of  sacred  pictures 
as  ornaments  in  churches  became  at  that  time  fashionable,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Asia  and  other  countries.  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  who  hved  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
gives  us  in  one  of  his  writings  a  description  of  some  pictures. 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  ||  he  gives  a  long  description  of  a  painting 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  at  which,  be 
says,  he  could  never  look  without  being  affected  to  tears.  In 
his  speech  in  praise  of  St.  Theodore.^  be  makes  mention  not 
only  of  painting,  but  also  of  sculpture  and  Mosaic.     He  finally 

'  Poema  XXV.  car.  10.  t  Ibid.  Ep.  30. 

t  Basilii  Homil.  contra.  Sabellianos,  p.  805:  |uXa  xai  xrjpo(f,  xai  ^urpoc^ou 
TSyvTir^v  £ixova  ^roisr  cp^apr^iv,  lignum  et  cera  et  pictoris  artificium  iacU  ima* 
ginem  comiptibileni.  Curysost.  Homil.  ^Eyd  xou  c»j'v  xijpoXurov  vfyk'irTiira 
^po^i^v  iv(f6^sias  4rS4'Xi)pGJfiJvif|v  ;  ego  et  cera  perfasam  dilexi  picturam  pietate 
repletam.  Einsdem  Homil.  sSg  nriiv  viirf^pa,  in  pelvim  sen  lotionem  feriae. 
*Ou  (fayida  fifMJd'iv,  IvSs  Triv  XT]p6)^Tov  y^po^i^v,  aXXa  rov  p^apaxr^jpa  coo 
^oufiVJug,  Non  tabulam  honorant,  neque  perfasam  cera  picturam,  sed  nguram 
imperatoris — see  also  Synod,  vii.  oecnmen  acU  4.  where  XTjpop^urov  is  translated : 
ex  cerafusilem  imaginem,  or  ex  cera  fusili  constantem. 

$  X.  V.  120.  n  Gregor.    Nysseni  Opera. t.  i.  476.  (Ed.  Paris,  1G38.) 

If  Ibid  t.  Hi.  p.  579.  "  Q,uod  si  venerit  ad  aliquem  locum  sirailem  huic,  ubi  hodie 
noster  conventus  habetur,  ubi  memoria  jasti,  sanctsque  reliquiae  sunt ;  primum 
qoidem  eanim  remm  magntficentia,  quas  videt,  oblectatur,  duui  nedcm  et  templum 
Dei  et  magnitiidine  structure  et  adjecti  ornatus  decpre  splendidc  elaboralum  inhie- 
tur,  ubi  ef  faber  in  animalium  figuram  lignum  firmavit,  et  latonius  ad  argenti  loevi- 
tatem  cru^tas  lapideas  expo1iv4t,  induxit  autem  etiam  pictorflorc^}  artis  in  imagine 
depictos,  fortia  facta  martyris,  repugnantias,  cruciatus,  efierratas  et  immanes  tyrnn- 
norumforroas,  impetus  violentos,  flaramineum  ilium  fornacem.beatissimam  consum- 
mationem  athletae,  certaminum  prffisidis  Christ!  bumanie  furmse  effigiem,  omnia 
nobis  tamquam  in  libro  quodam,  qui  linguarum  interpretationes  continet,  coloribus 
artificiose  depingens,  certamlna  ac  labores  martyris  nobis  expressitr  ac  tamqnam  pra- 
tum  amxnum  et  floridum,  templum  exornavit.  Soletenim  etiam  pictura  (acens  io 
pariete  loqai,  maximeqne  prodesse ;  lapillorum  item  concinnator  nistoricU  par  opus 
in  pavimento  quod  pedibns  calcatur,  effectt,"  &c.  The  whole  of  this  passas^e  Is 
remarkable,  because  it  shows  bow  much  they,  at  that  time,  still  dared,  however 
incompetent,  to  express  themselves  on  the  arts,  and  bow  unconscious  they  were 
of  the  decay  of  the  arts,  since  their  admiratiou  descended  to  the  qualities  of  the 
artists.  The  eood  father  could  really  not  have  admired  more  warmly  the  works  of 
an  Apelles  or  Protagenes  f  f 
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relates  in  bis  biography  of  Grep^ory,  tbe  worker  of  miracles,* 
that  tbe  latter  permitted  the  heathens,  who  were  convert- 
ed by  him,  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  sight  of  the  sacred 
pictures.  Asterius  also  descrrbes  minutely  tbe  martyrdom  of 
St.  Eupbemie,  painted  upon  linen,  which  was  so  well  executed, 
that  it  might  be  considered  as  the  work  of  Euphranor.t 
This  last  passage,  and  many  others  concerning  painting  upon 
linen,  sufficiently  prove,  that  its  use  was  preserved  from  the  time 
of  Nero,  whence  they  date  its  inventioni  to  the  middle  ages. 
Two  not  less  importaut  passages  concerning  painting,  are 
•found,  the  one  in  Basilius,^  and  tbe  other  in  Gregory  of  Na- 
.zianzen.||  Also  Maximian,  Bishop  of  Ravenna  had  pictures 
worked  in  Mosaic  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Stephen.^  The  same 
was  done  in  the  year  440,  at  Ravenna,  by  Galla  Placidia,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nazarius  and  Ceisus**  and  by  the  Bishop 
Neo  in  the  church  of  Johannes  in  Fonte.tt  We  should  really 
be  too  prolix  if  we  attempted  to  cite  here  all  the  passages  and 
notices  of  the  paintings  and  works  in  Mosaic  of  that  time,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  works  of  Anastasius,  Platina,  Ciam- 
pini  and  Furietti.  We  shall  here  point  out  only  a  few  obser- 
vations important  to  our  subject. 

Sextus  III.  had  works  in  Mosaic  executed,tt  and  under  Leo 
the  Great,  in  the  year  441,  the  largest  vault  in  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  was  worked  in  Mosaic.^^  About  the  same  time  the 
pictures  of  the  forty-two  first  Bishops  at  Rome,  which  are  yet  seen 
in  the  same  church,  were  executed.  Pope  Hilarius  caused  in 
the  year  462,  the  chapel  of  the  saints,  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Latcran.  to  be  ornamented  with 
works  in  Mosaic,  and  Simplicius  did  the  same  in  the  church 
S^.  Maria  Maggiore.||||  Flaucus  Recimer  embellished,  472,  in 
the  same  way,  the  church  Sa.  Agatha  in  Suburra.^^  This  zeal 
lasted  until  the  sixth   century.     Pope  Symmachus   placed  all 

*  Gregor.  Nyssen.  t.  iii.  p.  674.  C. 

t  S.  Binci  Concilia  gener.  t.  iii.  p.  327.    Concil.  oecam.  vii.  act  4. 

I  Winkelman,  in  his  His.  of  the  Arts,  has,  according  to  Lessing,  falsely  explain- 
ed the  passage  of  Pliny,  concerning  tbe  colossus  of  Nero  painted  upon  linen. 
Leraio^  maintains,  that  the  admiration  does  not  refer  to  the  matter  upon  which  it 
was  pamted,  but  to  the  size  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  See  Lessing's  Cob> 
lectaneen,  2d  part 

$  T.  i  Homil.  in  S.  Barlaam.  ||  T.  i.  ep.  49.  ad.  Olympiam. 

If  Angello,  in  his  Life  of  this  bishop ;  in  Murator,  script,  rer.  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  U 

**  Ciampini,  t.  i,  p.  224. 
ft  Ibid.  p.  235.  n  Ibid,  p.  203, 211.  $$  Ibid,  228. 

iifl  Campiani,  t.  i.  p.  242.  IflT  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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kinds  of  works  id  Mosaic  in  th^  basilica  and  portico  of  St*. 
Peter's,  and  adorned  St.  Paul's  church  with  pictures.  The 
same  did  Felix  III.  (called  the  IVth.)  in  the  church  which  he 
built  in  memory  of  St.  Cosmus  and  Damianus,  and  Pelagius 
II.  (579)  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurentius  upon  the  Veranic  field.* 
We  even  find  that  the  sacred  images  often  served  as  the  means 
of  making  proselytes.  When  St.  Augustin  was  despatched 
on  a  mission  to  England  to  convert  the  heathens  there,  he  ap- 
peared, according  to  the  testimony  of  Beda,f  before  king 
Edelbert  with  the  cross  and  a  painted  picture  of  Christ. 

At  this  period  the  power  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  which  be* 
gan  with  king  Alboin  (56^)  and  terminated  with  Desiderius  (774) 
was  predominant.  The  natural  rudeness  of  this  people  necessa- 
rily manifested  an  entire  indifference  towards  the  fine  arts,  and 
their  sanguinary  wars  were  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  many  precious  works  of  antique  art.  It  is  true, 
that  they  constructed  some  new  buildings,  of  which  there 
are  yet  remnants  at  Padua  and  other  places  of  Italy  ;|  but  the 
degeneracy  of  architecture  increased  under  their  dominion ; 
they  cared  no  longer  about  the  proportions  of  the  parts,  which 
they  loaded  with  the  most  grotesque  ornaments,  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  correct  drawing.  One  of  the  first  edifices  of  the 
Longobards  was  the  Abbey  at  Bobhio.  At  Monza  there  b  yet 
preserved,  in  part,  the  rich  treasure  of  gifts  made  by  queen 
Theodelinde  to  the  temple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the 
largest  gate  is  seen  a  bas-relief,  among  which  are  the  figures 
of  Theodelinde  and  king  Agilulf.  From  the  quality  of  these 
sculptures  we  may  easily  decide  upon  the  state  of  painting 
at  that  time.  However,  the  Longobards  sometimes  gave 
occupation  to  artists;  queen  Theodelinde  had  painted  in  her 
palace  at  Monza,  many  exploits  of  her  people.^  At  Pavia, 
too,  are  seen  sculptures  of  that  age,  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
and  Luitprand  ornamented  with  Mosaic,  the  basilica  of  St. 
Anastasius  in  his  royal  residence,  01ona.|| 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  Rome,  where,  however,  accord* 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  many  authors,  Pope  Gregory  I.  inflicted 
an  irreparable  injury  upon  posterity  by.  demolishing  temples 
and  other  churches  which  testified  the  magnificence  of  their 
founders,  the  ancient  Romans.  There  is  a  passage  in  Platina's 
life  of  Sabinianus  I.  who  succeeded  the  former  in  the  papal 
dignity,  which  deserves  notice.     *'  Many  authors  inform  us," 

*  Campiani,  t.  ii.  p.  101.  t  Beda,  Hist.  Angl. 

I  Muratori  Annal.  dltal,  under  the  yean  660,  675,700,  7*422;  also  delle 
antichit4  Loiigob.  t.  i.  Diss.  1. 

$  Paul.  Diacon.  Hist.  Longob.  1.  iv.  c.  20         ||  Gruter  Insorip.  Ant.  p.  1166. 
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*  says  be,  *'  that  Sabinianus  bas,  induced  by  some  Romans,  act* 

*  ed  Tery  rudely  towards  the  memory  of  Gregory,  because,  as  long 

*  as  he  lived,  he  had  always  caused  the  ancient  statues  through- 
'  out  the  town  to  be  thrown  down  and  broken  in  pieces.'' 
He  afterwards  adds :  <*  The  statues  which  we  now  see  lying  on 

*  the  ground  are  fallen  down,  either  by  age,  or  because  their 

*  pedestals  were  taken  away  to  make  use  of  their  bronze  or  fine 

*  marble.    Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  them  wich- 

*  out  beads,  because  the  head  as  the  most  fragile  and  tender  part 

*  of  a  statue,  must  suffer  the  first  at  its  downfall.  But  why 
'do  I  argue  on  presumptions?     Since  it  is  known  that  the 

*  heads  were  not  broken,  but  dissolved  from  their  trunks, 
'  which  could  have  been  done  with  no  other  view  but  to  carry 

*  them  away  easier  than  together  with  their  trunks.      Even  in 

*  oor  days  we  see  the  same  done  by  those  who  value  antiquities." 
We  perceive  from  the  conclusion  of  this  passage,  that  it  was 
not  yet  out  of  fashion,  in  the  time  of  Platina,  who  lived  under 
Paul  11.  to  destroy  works  of  ancient  art,  although  the  cause 
was  no  longer  religious  zeal,  but  merely  the  desire  of  their 
possession.  The  pictures  executed  at  that  time,  of  which  men- 
tipn  is  often  made  in  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  must  have 
been  a  very  poor  indemnification  for  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  ^monuments.*  Also  Boniface  IV.  caused  the  ruin  of 
many  precious  works  of  every  kind  of  art :  when  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  Phocas  permission  to  transform 
the  Pantheon  into  a  church,  he  threw  out  all  the  pictures 
of  the  gods  which  he  found  in  it,t  and  which  must  have 
amounted  co  a  very  great  number,  because  the  temple  had 
received  the  appellation  of  Pantheon,  on  account  of  their 
number.  In  the  year  622,  Honorius  I.  was  elected  Pope ; 
although  he  loved  the  arts,  he  still  did  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
the  heathen  monuments  for  religious  use;  thus  he  took  the  tiles 
of  brass  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  covered 
St.  Peter's  church  with  them.|  He  also  built  diflTerent  temples 
and  embellished  St.  Agnes'  church  with  Blosaics  ;^  his  succes- 
sor Severinus  adorned  the  Vatican.  || 

However  poor  and  void  of  true  merit,  all  the  works  of 
art  of  that  period  are,  still  Anastasius  and  other  authors  of  that 

*  Gregorii  Uagni  Opera  omnia,  lib.  vil.  epis.  3, 5  and  68. 

t  Platina 

t  Some  manuscripts  of  Anastasius  Biblloth.  say  :^"  qnas  levavit  de  temploquod 
appeltatur  RomuH. 

$  Moral,  scrip,  rer.  Ital.  viii.  n.  1. 

I  ibid  p.  137.  Renovavit  absidam  beati  Petri  Apostoli  ex  mnsiva,  quod  dinitnm 
erat. 
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a«fo  lavish  upon  them  the  greatest  praises,  which  really  shows 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people  of  that  time  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  common  opinion  which  prevails,  eren  now,  that  the 
art  of  painting  entirely  ceased  to  be  practised  under  the  do- 
minion of  those  barbarous  nations,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Cimabue,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  recreate  this  art  quite 
anew,  is  entirely  false.  Already  have  two  celebrated  men,  who 
have  done  much  for  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences,  Muratori 
and  Maffei,*  combated  this  general  prejudice,  and  cited  a  great 
nurnl)or  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Although  Mahomed  was  born  in  S7U,  he  did  not  form  an 
epoch  in  history  until  622,  the  time  of  his  flight  to  Mecca. 
The  8cct  which  he  created  increased  every  day,  especially 
by  his  conquests,  to  the  disadvantage  not  only  of  Christian- 
ity but  also  of  the  fine  arts.  The  second  kalif  Omar  Ben 
Alkhetal  conquered,  with  his  Arabs,  Syria,  Chaldaea,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt  and  Persia,  thirty-six  thousand  towns  and  castles, 
destroyed  four  thousand  temples,  both  christian  and  heathen, 
and  built  fourteen  hundred  mosques.t  How  many  precious, 
although  not  tasteful  works  of  art,  must  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  wealthy  countries  of  the  East,  by  these  expeditions,  may 
be  inferred  from  one  instance.  Saadi,  one  of  Omar's  generals, 
conquered,  in  the  year  637,  Madain,  the  capital  town  oi^Persia, 
with  all  the  treasures  of  Kosroes,  consisting  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  armories,  &c.  among  which  was  a  silken  carpet, 
sixty  yards  long,  and  as  wide,  upon  which  were  embroidered, 
in  precious  stones,  figures  and  flowers.  The  edge  represented 
the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring,  with  grass,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, all  composed  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  This 
rich  carpet  was  sent  to  Omar,  who  cut  it  in  pieces  and  divided 
it  among  his  friends.  Ali  received  a  part  the  least  valuable  of 
all,  and  sold  it  for  twenty  thousand  drachmas.^  In  the  subse- 
quent ages,  the  Arabs  settled  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
and  Uecame  citizens,  and  as  there  was  also  a  civil  intercourse 
with  them,  besides  that  of  war,  the  Arabian  taste  in  architec- 
ture, was  gradually  extended  in  Europe. 

The  pillages  of  the  Saracens  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  war,  and  their  hostile  treatment  of  the  works  of  art,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  had  reference  to  religion,  arose  from  their 
conception  of  religion.  Rome,  which  was  spared  from  their 
arms,  experienced  a  far  more  infamous  pillage  at  the  en- 
trance of  Emperor  Constans  II.  (663,)  who,  in  a  short  stay  there 
of  only  twelve   days,  stripped   the   town   of  all  its  artificial 

'  AnUqait  Ital.  vol.  li,  Dissert  22.    Verona  illust  t.  iii.  c.  6. 

t  See  Khondemir.  X  Abulfede  (the  Moslem  Annals,}  t.  i. 
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works  of  bronze,  so  as  to  take  off  even  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon  ;  which  he  did  likewise  at  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  Saracens,  and  his  plunder  sent  to  Alexandria.* 
In  spite  of  so  many  violent  interruptions,  the  Popes  were  not 
tired  ofembellishingthe  basilicas  and  other  sacred  buildings  with 
pictures  and  Mosaics  ;  this  was  especailly  done  by  Benedict  It. 
(elected  684)  and  Servius  L  Under  the  pontificate  of  the  former, 
St.  Peter's  was  repaired,  and  the  frontispiece  adorned  with 
Mosaics  ;  he  also  caused  some  works  in  sculpture  to  be  executed. 
John  VII.  built  in  the  same  church  a  chapel,  and  adorned  it 
anew  with  pictures  and  statues*  Constantine  (elected  707)  had 
painted  for  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  the  likenesses  of  those 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  were  seen  at  the  six  great  councils, 
which  had  taken  place  before  bis  time,  and  were  taken  away 
from  St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  by  the  order  of  Emperor 
Philippicus.t  Similar  efforts  are  mentioned  also  of  Gregory  II. 
Zacharias,  Paul  I.,  and  Adrian  I.  After  so  many  facts,  it  can- 
not be  denied)  that  the  arts  were  indebted,  in  those  barbarous 
ages,,  for  their  preservation  from  entire  destruction  at  Rome 
much  to  the  efforts  of  the  Popes. 

Not  the  Popes  alone,  however,  but  also  other  clergymen  glori- 
ously contended  with  them  in  this  respect.  John,  bishop  at  Na- 
ples (600)  adorned  the  consignatorium}  with  pictures.^  Repara- 
tus,  bishop  at  Ravenna  had  painted  the  likenesses  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  his  own.||  In  the  succeeding  century,  Potone  XI. 
Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  built  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Michael, 
and  adorned  it  with  pictures;^  Stephen,  Abbot  of  the  clois* 
ter  at  Subiato  (706)  had  the  church  belonging  to  that  cloister 
painted.  The  unknown  Salernitanian  Chronicler**  speaks  of  a 
likeness  of  Anigisius,  Duke  of  Bene  vento,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Capua,  and  was  shown  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  787. 

Many  were  of  the  opinion,  that  all  the  pictures  above 
mentioned  were  Greek  productions,  but  this  supposition  can- 
not be  supported  upon  any  ground.  It  is  true,  that  a  great 
number  of  Greek  painters,  and  statuaries  came  to  Italy,  when 
the  persecution  against  the  sacred  images  commenced  in  the 

*  Paul.  D(acon.  Histor.  Longobard.  lib.  v.  c.  10.      Aoastas.  Bibliot.  note  in 
Muratori  Script  rcr.  lUtl.  viil.  t.  i.  p.  141. 

t  Anastas.  p.  152. 

X  Signifiei  a  place  where  those  who  came  firom  baptism  entered  to  be  anointed  by 
the  flitting  bishop  with  the  sacred  oil. 

$  See  Johano.  Dlac-  in  Murator.  rer.  scrip.  It.  i.  P.  it  p.  301. 

II  Angello  in  vit.  Pont.  Ravenn. 

f  Leond. Manican.  Chronic.  Monast.  Casin.  lib.  i.  c.  10.        **Chron.  c.  xi. 
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East.  Bat  these  disturbances  did  not  break  out  until  726,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

In  the  early  ages,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greek  artists  found 
sufficient  employment  in  their  own  country,  especially  in  the 
capitat  town.  From  the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  Justi- 
niau,  there  was  but  one  desire  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  and 
that  was  to  embellish  Constantinople ;  basilica,  water-works, 
colonnades  and  other  public  buildings,  were  daily  increasing  ; 
yet  all  this  partiality  for  the  arts  was  far  from  being  entirely 
advantageous  to  them,  since  Greece,  Italy  and  Africa,  were 
constantly  plundered  on  such  occasions ;  nay,  they  even  trans- 
ported obelisks  from  Egypt  to  this  residence.  However,  Theodo- 
siuB  and  Valantinian  protected  the  art  of  painting,  and  enacted 
a  law,*  by  which  painters  were  ranked  among  the  teachers 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  exempt 
from  military  duties.  Justinian  even  extended  their  privi- 
leges.! 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  both  painting  and  sculpture 
must  have  been  highly  valued  in  the  East,  in  connexion  with 
their  religious  representations,  since  we  find  so  many  praises 
of  them  by  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  church.  However,  we 
can  very  little  rely  on  their  historical  authenticities  in  these 
matters  ;  for,  should  we  believe  them,  it  were  then  a  matter 
or  fact,  that  the  fine  arts  had  served  for  pious,  purposes, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  es- 
pecially to  transmit  to  posterity  the  authentic  likenesses  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  &c.  To  testify  this  fact,  they  relate 
many  a  miraculous  story,  which,  upon  the  whole,  criticism 
transforms  to  sacred  fables.  Thus  they  maintain,  that  the 
woman  did,  out  of  gratitude  for  her  recovery,  erect  to  Christ 
a  statue  in  the  town  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  Eusebius^ 
testifies  chat  it  resembled  many  likenesses  of  Christ  which 
he  himself  had  seen.  According  to  other  accounts,  there 
was  seen,  in  the  year  300,  in  the  same  town,  a  monument 
of  bronze  which  represented  a  venerable  man  in  his  toga, 
and  at  his  feet  lay  a  female  figure  in  a  humble  and  sup- 
plicating attitude.  The  ancient  Christtians  were,  much  in- 
clined to  consider  these  two  statues  as  representing  Christ 
and  the  ill  woman;  but  Beausobre||  supposes  with  justice 
that  there  is  no  certain  ground  for  this  belief,  since  it  may 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  liil.  tit. 4.  de  excusat.  arlif. 
t  Baeroeri  Diss,  super  privilegiis  pictoram. 
t  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  ||  Bibliotheque  Genaaoique. 
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as  well  represent  the  philosopher  Apolloniiu,  or  even  the 
emperor  Vespasian  with  a  conquered  town  or  province  iu 
the  form  of  a  woman  at  his  feet,  especially  since  this  last 
representation  occurs  so  often  on  coins.  In  Lucca  they  yet 
venerate  a  holy  image,  which  pious  ignorance  believes  to 
be  a  true  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  cut  in  stone  by 
St.  Nicodemus.  A  certain  clergyman,  P.  Serantoni,  even 
defended  this  opinion  in  a  special  pamphlet.*  The  celebrat- 
ed Lami  has  shownt  that  the  Christians  before  the  seventh 
century  had  composed  sacred  images  in  relievo,  but  never  free 
and  erect  statues;  but  Serantori  did  not  believe  himself  en- 
tirely conquered  by  those  proofs,  and  was  presumptuous  enough 
to  publish  a  second  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  opmion.  Also, 
Allazio  and  Zacharia  Cretensa  have  proved,  that  sacred  ima- 
ges, entirely  rounded,  were  never  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  other  countries  of  the  East.  This 
custom  is  still  observed  with  the  Russians,  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  church.  We  leave  it  to  the  learned  public  to  decide, 
whether  some  passages  in  Anastasius,  concerning  bas-relievo, 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  Lami  took  them  ;  for  ex- 
ample, he  says  in  the  life  of  Sixtus  IIL  that  this  latter  had 
pourtrayed  the  confessional  of  St.  Laurentius,  and  placed  in 
it  the  statue  of  the  saint|.  In  the  biography  of  Pope  Paul  I. 
be  speaks  of  the  formation  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  silver.^ 
Perhaps  they  commenced  to  compose  round  forms,  at  first,  only 
in  precious  metals,  at  least  those  of  animals ;  for  we  find  that 
silver  lambs,  doves,  stags,  dolphins,  ice.  were  in  the  early  ages 
frequently  in  use,  as  emblems  of  Christ  and  the  saints.  || 

Another  Syriac  legend  is,  that  of  Abagarus,  King  of  Edesca. 
He  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Christ  and  invited  him  to 
stay  with  him  in  Edessa,  which  being  refused,  he  sent  a  painter 
to  him  to  have,  at  least,  his  likeness  taken,  with  which  Christ 
complied,  giving  him  his  portrait  on  linen  or  cloth.  Eusebius^ 
epeaks  of  the  correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abagarus, 
but  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  likeness.  Gibbon**  very  justly 
supposes  that  this  fable  was  invented  between  521  and  594. 
However  this  may  be,  the  legend  was  current  for  a  long  time 
in  the  East.  Cbardintt  speaks  of  a  town,  Tifflis,  and  a  church 

*  Apologia  del  votto  nato,  &c.       t  In  the  Novelle  Litterarie  of  the  year  1766. 

I  Abflidam  super  canceUos  cum  ttatua  B.  Laiireotii,  martyru,  pensante  libras 
dttcentas. 

i  Effigieni  sanctae    del  geoitrids  in  slatua  ex  argeoto  daurata,  quae  pensat 
Tibras  centum,  eonstituit. 

It  Ducange  Constan  Christ,  lib.  iii.  $  62. 64. 
^  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  13.    Comp.  Nicephor.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  and  lib.  ivii.  c.  HI 
*•  Hist,  of  thePecIine,  &c.  U  Voyage  in  Persia,  t.  i. 
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in  it  called  Atigaescat,  which  signifies,  the  likenesB  of  Abaga-* 
riis ;  the  Georgians,  he  adds,  call  Abagarus  Angues,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  miraculous  likeness  which  he  had  received  from 
Christ,  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  their  church.  A  simi- 
lar origin  and  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  another  likeness  of 
Christ,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Muckender  of  St. 
Victoria.*  This  likeness  was  considered  as  a  palladium,  and 
was  the  cause  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Philippus,  a  general  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  over  the  Pernians,  586. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  many  pictures  came 
in  circulation  which  were  not  considered  as  the  works  of 
mortal  hands  ;  they  were  called  Axsfpo«'o(^4'a,  because  angels  or 
deceased  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  their  authors. f  To 
this  class  belongs  one  of  the  most  renowned  likenesses  of 
Christ  at  Rome,  which  strangers  get  into  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum to  see  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  pre- 
vious recommendation.  It  is  seven  palms  high  and  three 
wide;  the  whole  figure  was  originally  painted  upon  wood, 
and  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  it  is  of  cedar,  olive,  or 
palm-tree ;  but  as  the  figure  was  entirely  spoiled,  either  by 
age,  or  by  the  numerous  candles  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
or  perhaps  by  the  wood-worms,  (which  have  no  respect  for 
sacred  subjects,)  it  has  been  repainted  with  great  art  upon  linen, 
and  pasted  upon  the  old.  But  the  circumstance  which  has  caused 
so  many  writings  and  treatises  on  that  subject,  pro  and  contra, 
is  the  question — whether  the  Evangelist  Luke,  to  whom  this  per- 
formance has  been  ascribed,  was  a  painter,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
transmit  such  authentic  likenesses  to  posterity.  In  the  holy  scrip- 
tures it  is  only  said  that  he  was  a  physician.  The  opponents  of 
that  tradition  have,  among  other  things  grounded  their  argument, 
upon  the  fact,  that  Luke,  as  a  Jew,  could  not  have  practised 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  since  they  are  prohibited  in 
the  Mosaic  laws.  Yet  this  argument  was  not  worth  much 
afrer  it  was  proved,  according  to  Michaelis|  and  others,  that 
Luke  was  a  heathen  by  birth.  But  what  overthrows  at  once 
the  whole  of  the  tale,  is  the  undeniable  circumstance,  that  the 
most  ancient  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
church  entirely  prohibited  the  use  of  pictures.  Only  long  aAer 
the  death  of  Luke  was  it  permitted  to  make  use  of  them,  first 
as  an  ornament,  then  as  an  emblem,  and  finally  as  an  object  of 
devotion  and  worship.  Moreover,  we  do  not  find  in  any  author 
of  the  first  centuries,  when  describing  churches  and  basilicas, 

*  Mabillon  lUrier.  Ital.  t  Grelzer  dc  imagiaibus  non  mantt  factis. 

t  Introduc.  in  the  New  Testam.  t.  ii. 
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any  notice  or  hint  of  pictures.  Thus,  Eusebius*  described, 
very  minutely  in  all  their  parts,  the  churches  built  by  Constan- 
tine  at  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  without  mentioning  any  pictures 
in  them.  So,  likewise,  there  are  no  pictures  mentioned  by  St* 
Hieronymust  in  his  very  circumstantial  description  of  the 
basilica  Nepoliana.  Besides,  how  many  teachers  of  the  church 
were  there  not,  who  openly  declared  themselves  against  the 
art  of  painting,  and  considered  it  not  only  useless,  but  even 
prohibited  !  Tertullian|  says,  ^'  the  devil  has  brought  into 
the  world  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting  and  all  those  which 
tend  to  pourtray  subjects  of  creation."  He  censures  Her- 
mogenes,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  for  having,  among  other 
vices,  also  that  of  painting.^  Clemens  of  Alexandria||  ranks 
painters  and  statuaries  with  robbers,  for  the  reason,  that 
the  former  endeavour  to  produce,  by  their  arts,  creatures 
after  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  who  alone  has  the  right 
of  creation.  Again,  others  maintain  that  painting  is  a  sort 
of  language  invented  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information 
to  the  ignorant.  St.  Epiphanius,  who  belonged,  in  374,  to  the 
metropolitan  church  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  declared  himself, 
on  many  occasions,  an  enemy  of  pictures,^  and  destroyed  one 
which  he  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  painted  upon 
linen,  and  which  represented  Christ,  or  some  saint.  However, 
opinions  on  that  subject  were  divided ;  and,  whilst  pictures  were, 
in  some  parts,  prohibited,  they  were  introduced  into  other 
places;  obtained  respectability,  and  finally  religious  worship. 
Some  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  were  somewhat  tolerant, 
hesitated  not  to  facilitate,  by  these  means,  the  conversion  of 
the  heathens,  because  the  latter  found  in  the  worship  of  the 
images  some  similarity  to  their  ancient  religion.  Again, 
other  ignorant  zealots  adhered  to  a  passage  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  destroyed  every  thing  that  was  connected  with  pictures. 
We  may  determine  the  time  when  they  began  to  come  in  fash- 
ion in  some  countries,  by  the  prohibitions  against  them.  Thus, 
we  find  an  article  against  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  churches, 
among  the  treatises  of  the  council,  held  in  305,  at  Illiberis,  near 
Cordova.**  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  above  objections  of  historical 
criticism,  a  great  number  of  pictures  of  the  Madonna  with  the 

*  Hist.  Ecclesiaa.  lib.  x.  c.  4,  and  De  Vita  Constant.  1.  iii. 
t  Epis.60  in  the  ed.  Veron.  and  in  other  editions,  Epis.  iii.  Erat  ergo  solicitus,  &c. 
t  De  Italis.  c  iii.    $  TertuU.  contra  Hermog.  c.  i.    |]Stromat.  lib.  vi.  p.  6d7. 
IF  Epist.  ad.  Johan.  Icros,  c.  iv.  and  Haeres.  xxvi.  sec.  C. 
**In  the  36th  Canon.  "  Placuit  picturas  in  ecclesiis  esse  non  deberc,  nc.  quod  coli- 
tnr  aat  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingatur." 

VOL.  VII.— NO.  13.  19 
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infant,  are  even  now,  and  especially  in  Italy,  considered  as  the 
works  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece,  and  Constantinople,  althontrh  it  is  certainly  known, 
that  the  practice  of  representing  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  commenced  only  at  the  time  of  the  Nestorians,  viz : 
in  the  fifth  century.*  The  chief  images  of  the  Madonna,  seen  in 
Rome,  are  those  in  S^-  Maria  Maggiore,  S^^-  Maria  del  Popolo, 
S<^-  Maria  in  Ardeli  (this  latter  is  painted  upon  cypress  wood  and 
without  the  infant)  and  one  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  twelve  Italian 
miles  from  Rome.  These  four  are  ascribed  to  the  pencil  of 
the  evangelist.f 

The  celebrated  Manni}  believes,  that  all  these  pictures  of 
the  Madonna,  are  the  works  of  a  painter  of  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  called  Luca  Santo.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  misunder- 
standing of  some  writers  of  church  history,  and  has,  among 
others,  misled  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who  says,  that  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Virgin  painted  by  the  apostle  Luke  in  her  iife-time.<^ 
Also,  Lami  has  shown  that  the  picture  del  Impruneta,  at  Flo- 
rence, was  composed  by  a  very  pious  Florentine,  of  the  name 
of  Lucas  and  generally  called  the  Saint  (Santo.)  Masini, 
speaking  in  his  work,  Bologna  perlustrata,  of  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  which  is  seen  there,  (it  is,  accordmg  to  our  judg- 
ment, the  oldest  of  all  we  have  seen  in  Italy)  says,  that  there 
is  on  it  to  be  read  the  inscription  opus  Lucae  Cancellarii. 
However  probable  all  these  observations  of  Manni  and  the 
Abate  Frova||  may  appear,  so  that  even  the  author  before  us 
seems^  to  be  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  and  although  we  will 
not  meet  the  question,  whether  the  apostle  Luke  was  really  a 
painter,  and  whether  likenesses  of  the  Virgin,  from  his  pencil, 

*  See  Asseraanni  Bibliot  orient  t.  iii,  p.  2.  De  sacris  imagioibas.  De  Syris 
Nestoriania,  &,c.  La  Conze  b  of  the  opiDion,  that  the  worship  of  images  was 
introduced  into  India  by  Cyril  of  Aleiandria ,  but  Assemann  tries  to  prove  by 
the  old  records  of  the  Nestonan  history,  that  pictures  came  into  vogue  there  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  were  placed  in  the  churches  for  worship. 

t  Besides  those  above  named,  there  are  at  Rome,  the  followiDg  images  of  the 
Madonna,  of  the  second  ranic ;  1  In  the  S^- Maria  Church  in  Cosmedia;  2.  in  S«» 
Maria  in  Via  lata;  in  S**  Maria  di  Campo.  Marzo ;  4.  in  the  church  of  St.  AugusUn ; 
5.  in  the  church  Madonna  della  Grazia;  6.  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominicus  and 
Sixtus ;  7.  in  the  new  ciiurch,  and  8,  in  S**  Maria  Trastevere.  This  last  church  is  the 
first  church  at  Rome  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maria. 

X  He  has  dedicated  to  this  subject  two  works :  Del  vero  pittore  Luca  Santo,  and 
Dell'  errore  che  persiste,  di  attribaire  le  pittore  a)  Santo  Evangelisto.. 

$  Niceph,  Cal  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  sv.  c.  14.  Christi.  matris  imaginem  divus  Aposto- 
lus Lucas  suis  ipse  manibus  depinxit,  iila  adhuc  vivente  et  tabnlam  ipsam  vidente. 

I)  Dissert,  de  sacris  imaginibus,  under  the  invented  names  of  Philadelphus  Lybicus, 
in  the  Raccolta  d'Opusc.  scientif.  filol.  t  42-43. 

IT  V.  ii  p.  10-11,  in  the  £ng.  translation,  where  the  author  considers  them  as 
paintings  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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have  been  preserved,  still  we  beg  our  author  to  reflect,  that  th^ 
opinion  which  considers  it  true  is  far  older  than  the  eleventh 
century.  Michael,  a  Greek  monk,  mentions,  in  plain  words, 
in  his  biography  of  St.  Theodorus  Stadita,*  whose  pupil  he 
wa9,  the  image  painted  by  the  apostle  Luke.  We  will  by  no 
means  decide,  whether  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
that  opinion,  but  so  much  we  may  conclude  from  it  with  safety, 
that  this  opinion  could  not  have  originated  from  confounding 
him  with  the  Florentiue  painter  Lucas,  since  these  pictures  are 
mentioned  by  authors  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century;  also 
Johannes  Damascenus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  men- 
tions several  times  the  evangelist  Luke  as  a  painter.t  A  pas- 
sage of  a  similar  tenor  in  Theodorus  Anagnostes^  an  author  of 
the  sixth  century,  might  here  be  cited,  Jifui  would  be  of  less 
weight,  since  some  learned  persons  considered  the  text  cor- 
rupted, and  others,  interpolated,  in  the  year  1320,  when  a 
copyist  collected  the  works  of  this  man. 

Another  surmise  respecting  the  supposed  paintings  of  Luke  is, 
that  Simon  Metaphrastes  was  the  inventor  of  the  fable,  and  that 
Nicephorus  Callistus  gave  it  currency,  but  this  suggestion  is 
far  from  having  even  the  appearance  of  certainty,  since  it  is 
not  even  ascertained  in  what  century  that  Simon  lived.  What- 
ever .the  origin  of  these  fables  and  stories  may  be,  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  cause  that  the  guild  of  the  painters  have  chosen 
the  evangelist  Luke  for  their  patron. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  thedestructionof  monuments,  both 
Heathen  and  Christian,  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  th^  Maho- 
medan  religion  and  the  conquest?  connected  with  it.  The  Mus- 
sulmen  had  conquered  many  countriesand  towns  in  Asia,  also  the 
island  of  Rhodes  (660.)  There  they  found  the  famous  Colossus 
in  bronze,  which  had  been  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  (bef. 
Chr.)  overthrown  by  an  earthquake ;  Maavia,  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  ordered  this  Colossus  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  sent  it  off 
on  nine  hundred  camels,  and  under  the  care  of  a  Jewish  mer* 

*  Sirmond.  Opera  vol.  v.  p.  44.  "  Lucas  vero,  qui  sacrum  composuit  evange- 
lium,  ()uani  Domini  pinxisset  imaginem  pulcherrimam  et  pluris  faciendam  posteris 
reliquil." 

t  lob.  Daroasceni  opera  omnia.  Paris,  1712,  fol.  p.  618.  "Vidisti  et  sanctum 
evangel,  ac  Apost,  Lucam ;  nonne  is  pretiosam  inlemeratissimae  semperque  Virgi- 
nia Aiariae  Imaginem  pinxit  et  ad  Theopliilum  misit  7"  p.  6.')!.  Enimvero  divinua 
Locas  Apoflt.  et  Evangel,  divinam  ac  venerabiiem  castissimae  dei  matris  Marie 
Hieroiolymis  adbuc  in  came  viventis,  et  in  sancta  Sion  morantis  imagineiA 
temperatis  coloribusin  tabellaexpressit." 

t  Collectan.  Lib.i.  (S.  Bibl.  P.  P.  t.  xxvi.  p.  83,  ed.  Lugdun)  Palcberiae  Kudo- 
cia  imaginem  matris  Christi,  quam  Lucas  Apostolus  ptnxerat  Hierosolymis,  misit. 
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chant.*  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  (71 1)  the 
Saracens  took  possession  ofahnost  the  wholeof  Spain,  and  carried 
over  from  Africa  fifty  thousand  families  to  secure  their  conquest. 
On  these  occasions,  they  destroyed  all  Christian  works  of  art 
which  were  ohjects  of  reverence,  demolished  their  churches, 
&c.  Under  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  they  even  appeared 
before  Rome.  About  the  year  724  they  vented  their  fury  upon  the 
sacred  imagesin  Gallia  Narbonensis,  by  the  order  of  Kalif  lezid 
ben  Abdaimaiek,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  induced  to  it  by 
a  Jew,  Sarentaposci.t 

Also,  in  the  Christian  East,  religion  commenced  to  in- 
terrupt the  tranquillity  which  the  arts  had,  until  then,  enjoy* 
ed ;  Constantinople  became  especially  the  centre  of  religious 
parties  and  disputqff.  Already,  under  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentinian  III.,  an  order  issued  (427)  against  the  pour- 
traying  of  Christ  either  in  marble  or  painting.}  In  the  year 
660,  according  to  some  692,  the  council  quinisextum  was 
held  at  Trullo,^  where  it  was  decided  in  the  eighty-second 
canon,  that  no  lamb  shall  henceforth  be  formed  upon  the  cross, 
but  Christ  in  !*uman  shape.  From  this  began  the  use  of 
crucifixes  ;  at  that  time  they  were  formed,  dressed  with  a  royal 
crown  upon  their  heads,  for  the  ancient  Christians  never  repre- 
sented Christ  with  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  also,  in  all  of  them,  the 
body  was  fastened  on  the  cross  with  four  nails.  Buonarotti|| 
maintains,  that  the  custom  of  pourtraying  crucifixes  with  three 
nails,  originates  from  the  time  of  Cimabue  ;  we,  for  our  part, 
consider  it  older,  having  seen  such  Diptycha,  which  were  cer- 
tainly composed  previous  to  the  age  of  that  painter.  In  the 
year  713,  Emperor  Philippus  Bandanes  issued  a  law  against 
sacred  images,  and  in  the  same  year  pope  Constantino  held  a 
council  at  Rome  in  favour  of  them.  Hereupon  followed  in  the 
East  (723)  a  synod,  which  is  called  after  the  place  in  Phrygia, 
where  it  was  held,  Synodus  Nicoliana  provincialis. 

In  this  period  is  to  be  properly  classed  the  iconoclastic  dis- 
burbances  which  separated  the  Eastern  frotn  the  Western 
Church,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  East,  resulted  in  the  to* 
tal  destruction  of  the  sacred  monuments,  both  of  painting 
and  sculpture.     Leo,  the  Isaurian,  in  the  year  726,  proclaimed 

**  Fea.  to  WiDkleman^s  work»  t.  ii. 

t  S.  Concil  Nicaen.  ii.  act.  5.  Ass^rmann.  Bibliot.  Orient,  t.  ii.  p.  105.  Tliis 
one  corrects  a  false  passage  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  agrees  in  the  assertion  ot 
Baronius,  who  fixes  this  adventure  in  the  year  724. 

i  Ex.  cod.  Justin.  Imp.  lib.  i  tit-  8.  $  Alan&i  Collect.  Concil,  t.  xi.  p.  922. 

g  Osservazioni  sopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  vasi  antichi  di  vetro  ornati  di  figure.  See 
also  Gori  Sacr.  Dypt.  t.  iti. 
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an  edict  against  images,*  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by 
Constantine,  the  bishop  of  Nacolia ;  partly  also  by  the  Jews»  or 
by  his  intercourse  with  the  Mahomedans,  who  constantly  re- 
proached the  Christians  with  their  idolatry,  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  opposed  to  that  edict,  but  in  vain  ;  pope 
Gregory  II.  also  interfered  by  letters,  both  to  the  emperor  and 
Germanus,  buthisefforts  were  fruitless.!  The  spirit  of  disunion, 
which  was  once  aroused,  could  no  more  be  calmed  ;  and  induced 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  many  violent  scenes.  Leo  held 
(730)  a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  he  deposed  Ger- 
manus from  bis  episcopacy,  and  installed  in  his  place  Anasta- 
sius  Iconomachus.  His  son  and  successor,  Constantino  YL 
with  the  surname  Caballynus  Capronymus  issued  (741)  an 
edict  against  images  ;|  even  the  Mosaics  were  destroyed  and 
whitened.  In  the  year  754,  another  edict  appeared,  in  which 
a  synod  against  images  was  convened  at  Constantinople, 
called  by  many,  falsely,  the  seventh  Oecumenic.^  On  the 
other  handt  at  Jerusalem,  (764)  was  held  a  council  against 
the  breakers  of  images.  In  the  same  year  was  proposed  a 
marriage  between  Leo,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  Gode- 
gasila,  the  daughter  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  whereupon  the 
}  emperor  moved,  that  the  disputes  concerning  the  images  should 

*  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Gallic  bishops;  in  consequence  of 

which  was  held  (766)  the  council  at  Gentilia.  However  the 
tranquillity  obtained  by  these  means  did  not  last  long,  for  Leo 
IV.  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  persecuted  anew  the  images  ; 
in  the  year  775,  appeared  an  edict  from  bis  brothers,  both  of 
whom  were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Caesars,  against  the 
sacred  images,  which  was  (780)  followed  by  a  law  from  the 
emperor  himself  of  a  similar  tenor.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother  Irene,  under  whose  reign  the  worship  of  images 
was  tolerated ;  nay,  a  council,  called  the  seventh  Oecum- 
enic,  was  held  (787)  by  order  of  Irene,  against  the  breakers  of 

*  Leonis  III.  Isaurici  Imp.  Edictum  de  imaglnibus  tollendis  publicatum  Con- 
stantiQop.  an.  dom.  72G. 

t  Gregorii  Dialogi  11.  Papac  Romaui  dc  sacris  imaglnibus  ad  Leonem  Isaurem 
Imp.  in  the  Annai.  Eccles.  of  Baronius,  t.  ix.  p.  78.  See  also  Leverini  Biiiii  con- 
cilia generalia,t.  iii.  p.  175,  where  are  found  the  letters  to  Germanus.  Baronius 
fixes  these  letters  in  tne  year  72(>,  Muratori  in  his  Aimal.  d'  'Ital.  t.  vi.  p.  120.  in  the 
year  729,  and  Pagi,  in  730. 

X  Constant,  vi.  Caballiui  Imp.  Aug.  Edictum  dc  tollendis  im agin ibns,  A.  741. 

%  M.  Haiminsteld.  Imp.  decreta,  &c.  p.  23.    Johan.  Damasc«  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  30(). 
Spanbeim  in  his  Hist.  Imag.  has  written  a  deft'iice  of  this  Synod. 
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the  sacred  images.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  Charle- 
magne were  victorious  in  Ital>  ;  he  conquered  Pavia,  and 
made  at  once  an  end  of  the  Longoliardic  monarchy,  which  had 
lasted  more  than  206  years.  The  revolution  of  the  Saxons, 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  but  had  soon  returned  to 
their  old  national  faith,  and  set  on  fire  churches  and  cloisters, 
did  not  prevent  the  session  of  a  synod  at  Frankfort,  (794)  under 
the  presidency  of  Charlemagne  himself.t  It  proved  entirely 
fatal  to  the  sacred  images,  because  Charles  declared  himself 
decidedly  against  their  worship*! 

In  the  East,  Irene  was  dethroned,  and  Nicephorus  I.  was  elect- 
ed (SOI)  who  renewed  the  persecution  of  images.^^  In  the  year 
811,  Michael  Europalates  mounted  the  throne,  and  although 
he  lived  in  peace  with  Charlemagne,  he  still  reintroduced  the 
worship  ofimages.jl  But  in  the  year  813,  the  breakers  of  the 
images  excited  such  a  rebellion  at  Constantinople,  that  Leo  V. 
the  Armenian,  who  was  then  emperor,  was  compelled  to  pub- 
lish an  edict  against  images,  and  ordered  all  the  images  which 
had  been  made  to  be  destroy ed.f  His  successor  Michael  IL 
gave  permission  to  worship  the  sacred  images  without  Con- 
stantinople, and  silenced  the  contests  concerning  them^  by 
prohibiting  his  subjects  (821)  from  disturbing  the  adherents  of  the 
worship  of  images.**  But  he  did  not  stop  here ;  (824)  be  wrote 
to  King  Louis  of  France,  that  he  considered  the  worship  of 
images  unlawful,  and  some  years  afterwards,  he  even  pro- 
claimed a  law  against  it.  He  was  followed  in  the  kingdom  by 
Theophilus,  who  was  not  content  with  having  all  the  images  in 
the  churches,  which  had  escaped  from  the  preceding  persecutions, 
either  by  carelessness  or  some  other  reason,  blotted  out,  and 
repainted,  and  in  their  place  birds,  flowers  and  other  ornaments 
in  the  Arabian  style,  but  issued  even  an  edict  against  the  worship- 
pers of  images,  and  persecuted  the  artists,  and  manifested  a  par- 
ticular hatred  towards  a  certain  monk  Lazarus,  a  painter. 
Theophilus  was  the  iconoclastic  emperor.  A  new  party  against 
the  images  arose  again  under  the  reign  of  Bardas,  but  a  synod 
which  was  held   at  Constantinople,  (861)  declared  that  the 

*S  Binii  Concil.  geoer.  t.  iii.  p.  295.  The  accounts  of  the  histoiy  of  images  from 
the  time  of  Irene  to  that  of  Theodora,  are  collected  on  the  part  of  the  UathoHcs 
by  Baronius  and  Pagi  under  the  years  780 — 840;  by  Panoplia,  adversus  Haereti- 
cos;  by  Nalalis  Alexander,  Hist.  N.  T.  Saec.  viii.  and  finally  by  Dupin  Bibliot. 
Eccles.  t  vi.  On  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  by  Basnage,  t.  i. ;  and  by  Mosheim 
Instit.  Hist.  Eccles.  Saec.  viii.  and  ix.  The  most  preferable  of  the  former  is  Da- 
pin,  and  of  the  latter  Mosheim — ^the  one  because  he  is  free  from  superstitions  pre- 
judices, and  the  other  from  the  bitter  violence  which  many  historical  writers  of 
his  party  \\ere  unable  to  restrain. 

t  Imp.  deer,  p  67.     X  ibid.  Carol.  Magni  Capitulare  de  non  adorandis  imaginlbue. 

$  Ibid.  p.  599.  1  Ibid.  p.  6ul.  If  Ibid.  *"  Ibid. 
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images  may  be  hung  out  and  exhibited,  but  not  worshipped. 
The  prohibition  of  their  worship  was  renewed  (866)  under  the 
reign  of  Michael  III*  Afterwards,  the  worship  of  images  be- 
came again  customary,  and  was  introduced  from  Greece  to 
Russia  and  other  countries.  The  images  of  the  saints  increas- 
ed in  the  same  degree  as  did,  of  old,  the  gods  of  paganism.-^ 
Every  military  commander,  every  legion,  every  company,  car- 
ried with  them  the  image  of  their  saints  in  a  small  chapel  drawn 
on  two  wheels.*  From  this  short  history  of  the  destruction  of 
the  images,  we  can  easily  iufer  the  miserable  condition  of  both 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  East,  until  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  emperors  were  confined  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinople. 

In  consequence  of  the  ambassadors  sent  (824)  to  king 
Louis  of  France,  by  the  emperor  Michael  Balbus,  to  consult 
him  about  the  worship  of  images,  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the 
council  held  at  Paris,  in  the  same  year,  circumstantial  debates 
on  painting  and  Mosaics.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  record 
here  the  numerous  passages  concerning  the  works  of  art  from 
that  period,  which  we  find  scattered  about  in  many  authors. 
He  who  wishes  to  be  more  minutely  instructed  on  that  subject, 
we  refer  to  Aringhio,t  Baldetti,|  Maffei,§  Fortunato  Liveto,|t 
Bartoli,^  and  Gori.** 

Among  the  popes  of  that  period  who  employed  artists,  may 
be  noticed :  Leo  111.  who  mounted  (795)  the  papal  chair,tf 
and  who  had  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  windows 
painted;  Stephen  V.  also  called  IV.  who  adorned  many 
churches;  Paschalis  I.  who  had  works  of  Mosaic  worked  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter^s,  and  in  other  churches ;  Eugenius 
II.  who  enriched  S^^-  Sabina  church  with  paintings  and  Mosa* 
ics  ;|j:  Gregory  IV.  under  whose  reign  were  made  for  St.  Peter's 
and  some  other  churches,  Mosaics  with  gilded  grounds ;  Ser- 
giuR  II.  who  presented  the  church,  S<^  Maria  Maggiore,  with 
gilded  tables  of  silver,  upon  which  the  Virgin  was  painted  on 
enamel;  Leo  IV.  Benedict  III.  Nicolaus  I.  Adrian  11.  and 
Formosus,  all  of  whom  did  something  for  painting,  by  having 
the  paintings  in  St.  Peter's  church  renewed. 

To  the  odd  works  of  that  century,  touching  religious  ima- 
ges, belongs  the  treatise  of  bishop  lonas,  of  Orleans,  in  which 

*  Mailly,  Esprit  des  Croisades,  t  i.  t  Roma  sotterranea.  * 

X  Osservas.  sopra  i  cimiteri  del  Martiri  $  Museo  Veronese. 

i)    De  Tacernis  antiqais.  If  SepolcriAntici. 

'  *  De  dypt.  t.  iii.  and  the  Appeodti.  tt  Mtiratori  scr.  Ital.  v.  iL  p.  1 . 

XX  Ciambini  t.  i. 
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he  refutes  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin.*  Many  bishops  were 
as  active  in  favour  of  the  arts  as  the  above  Popes.  Paulus, 
bishop  of  Naples,  adorned  with  paintings,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  tower  which  stood  before  the  church, 
dedicated  in  that  town  to  St.  Peter  ;t  and  Athanasius  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  ninth  century,  embellished  in  the  same  way 
many  churches.!  In  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery  at  Farpa, 
arc  mentioned  three  monks,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
who,  in  common  with  their  abbot,  accomplished  the  rebuilding 
of  a  church,  and  adorned  it  within  and  without  with  paintings.^ 
The  same  was  done  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  monks  of 
Monte  Casino  with  regard  to  their  church.  Also  the  guilds  or 
crafts  often  gave  employment  to  the  artists.  When  Charle- 
magne granted  at  his  return  from  the  coronation,  in  the  year 
80d,  to  the  shoemakers  at  Ferrura,  various  privileges,  they,  in 
their  turn,  in  manifestation  of  their  gratitude,  bad  painted 
around  their  chapel  of  St.  Crispin,  the  famous  cavalcade 
(cavalcata)  of  the  emperor.|| 

We  ought  not  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  situation  of  the 
arts  in  the  Eastern  countries,  because  their  example  had 
much  influence  upon  Constantinople  and  thence  upon  the 
other  parts  of  Europe.  A  pure  and  noble  taste  was  never  the 
boast  of  the  Asiatic  nations:  but  the  enormous  wealth 
which  the  Mussulmen  had  acquired  by  their  conquests,  espe- 
cially among  the  Abbassides*  advanced  luxury  in  their  resi- 
dence, Bagdad,  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch.  They  did  not 
care  at  all  about  beauty  and  perfection  in  works  of  art,  but 
solely  about  the  richness  of  the  material.  Gold,  silver,  pearls 
and  precious  stones  were  the  materials  of  which  the  artist  dared 
to  make  use.  This  extravagant  Asiatic  taste  affected  even  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  taste,  which  shone  with  simple  grandeur  amidst 
the  excesses  of  luxury,  and  created  works  which,  even  now, 
mock  the  ruin  of  time.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  sho^, 
by  many  instances,  the  childish  turn  which  the  invention 
of  the  Oriental  artist  had  taken,  as  well  as  the  efforts  in  the 
Greek  empire  to  imitate  this  tasteless  splendour,  if  we  did 
not  fear  to  be  turned  by  it  from  our  chief  purpose ;  but 
we  will  furnish  our  readers  with  one  instance,  sufficiently 
remarkable,  to  enable  them  to  form  their  judgment.     Ebn 

* 

*  lonae  Aurelianensis  Episcopi.  1.  Hi.  de  cultu  imaginum. 
t  Episc.  Neapol.  in  the  scr.  rer.  Ital.  v.  i.  2. 
X  Ibid:         ^  Scrip,  rer.  Ital.  v.  ii.  p.  1.        ||  Baruffaldi.  Istor  diFerrare,  &c. 
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Schonahn,  an  Arabian  historian,  informs  us  that  in  the  year  304 
of  the  Hegira,  (aft.  Chr.  916)  there  arrived  at  the  court  of  Moc- 
tader,  at  Bagdad,  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  received  with  great  pomp.  Among  other 
things,  there  was  in  a  saloon,  a  tree  of  massive  gold,  which 
bad  eighteen  chief  branches.  About  this  tree  hovered,  in  great 
numbers,  birds  of  many  kinds,  all  of  them  composed  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  singing  most  melodiously  ;  it  was  an  appear- 
ance which  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  ambassadors. 
Soiauthi  relates  the  same  story,  with  some  insignificant  modi- 
fications. Thirty  years  afterwards,  they  endeavoured  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  excite  corresponding  astonishment  in  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  West,  in  a  similar  way.  It  was  Luitprand, 
bishop  at  Cremona,  who  was  sent,  in  946,  by  the  emperor 
Bercngar  wiih  some  commission  to  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
and  who  described  with  naive  simplicity,  all  that  he  had  seen.* 
'*  A  tree  of  brass,  but  gilded,  (said  he)  stood  before  the  eyes  of 

*  the  emperor ;  its  branches  were  filled  with  all  kind  of  birds, 

*  also  composed  of  brass,  and  gilded,  which  sang  with  the  voices 
'  peculiar  to  their  respective  species.  Arranged  with  especial 
'  art   was   the  throne,  which  stood  at   one   moment  low,   at 

*  another  a  little  higher,  and  at  length  in  its  full  height ;  the  seat 

*  upon  it  was  of  an  enormous  size,  guarded  by  gilded  lions, 
'  which  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  composed  of  brass  or 

*  wood.  Upon  this  seat  reposed  the  emperor,  leaning  upon  the 
'  shoulders  of  two  eunuchs,  when  I  was  lead  before  him.  The 
'  lions  roared  at  my  entrance,  and  the  birds  sang  in  their  way  ; 
'  yet,  I  was  neither  afraid  nor  astonished,  because  I  had  been 
'  informed  of  all  this  beforehand.'' 

Many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  crusades  were  not  a 
trifling  advantage  to  the  arts  in  the  West.  This  opinion  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  the  prejudice,  that  the  arts  were  at 
that  period  so  entirely  extinct  in  Italy,  that  their  rudiments 
could  only  have  been  reacquired  in  the  East,  where  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  was  not  entirely  extinct.  But  we  by  no 
means  agree  in  this  opinion.  All  the  European  countries 
which  took  part  in  the  crusades,  lost  not  only  a  great  part  of  their 
population,  but  also  enormous  suras  in  money.  The  great  were 
obliged  either  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  properties,  lands,  cas- 
tles, &c.,  to  the  bishopricks,  abbeys  and  monasteries,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  support  the  troops  which  they  engaged  to  conquer 

*  Marat,  scrip,  rer.  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  1.    In  the  year  968,  Otho,  the  Great,  sent  aI«o  the 
Bime  Luitprana  as  an  ambassador  to  Nicepborus  Fbocas.    Ibid. 
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the  Holy  Land.  It  is  beyond  all  doulit,  that  the  arts  must  have 
suffered  much  by  the  diminution  of  the  general  wealth  which 
is  necessary  to  their  success ;  and  even  when  some  crowds  of 
the  crusaders  under  the  command  of  one  or  the  other  hero, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  rich  booty  from  the  Saracens, 
it  had,  after  all,  but  little  influcnre  on  the  arts;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  these  treasures  consisted  chieflj  of  gold,  silver, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were,  with*  ut  any  regard 
to  their  artificial  form,  divided  among  the  warriors,,  who 
again  sold  them  far  below  their  real  value;  secondly,  be- 
cause all  the  masterly  works  of  art,  as  sacred  vessels,  chande- 
liers, &c.  remained  in  the  East,  being,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  which  the  Saracens  had  on  some  previous  occasions  plun- 
dered from  Christian  churches.  At  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
1(K9|9,  Tancred  had  the  good  fortune  to  attack,  with  his  troops, 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  to  conquer  it.  It  was  filled  with  pre- 
cious things,  a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  candfesticks 
and  lamps,  and  many  statues  of  the  same  metals,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  as  ornaments  to  Christian  churches.  For 
this  reason,  the  clerical  crusaders  claimed  these  treasures, 
and  considered  them  as  goods  which  were  to  belong  to 
some  new  church  to  be  built  there.  Tancred  was  generous 
enough  to  deliver  the  greater  part  of  his  booty  to  the  command- 
er Godfrey,  to  apply  it  at  his  pleasure.  Thus,  the  few  workv 
of  art  which  came  to  Europe  were  certainly  composed  in  the 
East,  and  by  Christians,  for  the  service  of  their  religion  ;  and 
must,  consequently,  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the  taste  in 
the  arts  had  much  degenerated.  We  shall  certainly  not  forget, 
that  many  a  Genoese,  Pisan,  and  Venetian  vessel  brought  at 
her  return  from  the  East,  pieces  composed  of  porphyry,  verde- 
antico,  or  Oriental  alabaster ;  now  and  then  also  a  pillar,  a 
statue,  a  sacred  image  and  a  relic-box ;  but,  after  all,  were 
these  trifles  able  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  revival  of  the  arts  f 
It  is  true,  that  the  wealth  which  many  Italian  cities  acquired 
by  their  favourable  commercial  situations,  and  increased  on 
the  occasion  of  the  crusades,  may  have  awakened  in  the  citi- 
zens the  desire  of  building  large  houses  and  other  public  monu- 
ments of  their  wealth;  it  is  also  true,  that  the  bishops,  abbots 
and  monks  had  found,  besides  their  previous  wealth,  means 
to  enrich  themselves  considerably  during  the  crusades,  by  the 
fees  which  were  sold  or  mortgaged  to  them,  and  by  true  or 
forged  donations  from  persons  who  died  in  the  East;  neverthe- 
less, the  progress,  if  any,  which  the  arts  made  during  this  peri- 
od, is  not  to  lie  attributed  to  the  crusades,  but  to  the  industry  of 
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commerce,  and  to  the  cynning  with  which  the  clergy  and 
monks  drew  advanta/D^e  from  them. 

In  the  year  1082,  the  church  of  the  cloister  of  Cava  was  re- 
paired, and  agreeably  adorned  with  paintings  and  Mosaics,  by 
the  then  abbot.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Gri- 
miiald,  abbot  of  the  cloister  at  Casaunia,  had  the  rooms  where 
he  lived  adorned  with  many  paintings.*  John,  abbot  of  Subi- 
ato,  had  a  church  painted  about  the  samctime.t  Many  simi- 
lar notices  of  works  of  arts,  bespoken  by  clergymen,  are  found 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Monte  Casino,  written  by  Leo  of  Ostia, 
and  continued  by  the  monk  Liutius,  and  by  the  abbots  Athe- 
nolfus,  Theobald,  Desiderius  and  Oderisius.l  This  Desiderius, 
afterwards  pope  Victor  III,  sent  also  for  artists  from  Constan- 
tinople, who  were  experienced  in  the  Ars  musiara  et  quadra- 
tana^  that  is  to  say,  who  understood  how  to  work  in  Mosaic  and 
to  lay  out  the  foot-floor  with  marble  of  diflerent  colours.  Few 
records  have  been  preserved  of  the  works  made  in  those  times 
by  command  of  the  popes.  Callistus  II.  had  some  paintings 
executed,  and  when  he  seized  (1121)  the  opposing  pope, 
Bondino,  he  immortalized  this  deed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican,  by  a  painting  which  represents  this  act.  At  the  time 
L  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Red-beard,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV, 

I  was  seen  in  the  Lateran  a  picture  of  the  emperor  Lotharius  with 

some  verses  beneath  it,  which  showed  that  he  had  submitted 
to  the  pope,  of  which  humiliation  Frederick  complained  before 
Adrian*^  Clemens  III.  had  the  Lateran  palace,  repaired  and 
adorned  it  with  pictures.  || 

In  the  year  1070,  Pantaleone  Castelli,  the  Roman  Consul 
at  Constantinople,  had  doors  of  bronze,  with  bas-relievo,  made 
for  St.  Paul's  church,  at  Rome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  William,  king  of  Sicily,  adorned  the  chapel  of 
St.  Peter  in  his  palace,  with  extraordinary  Mosaics.^  In  the 
year  1200,  mention  is  made  of  a  Greek  painter  of  the  name  of 
Theophanes,  who  settled  at  Venice,  and  opened  there  a  school. 
Among  his  scholars  is  also  mentioned  a  certain  Galasio,  of  Fer- 
rara  ;  we  also  find  noticed  a  painter  Tullius,  of  Perugia,  who 
painted,  (1219)  the  likeness  of  St.  Franciscus  of  Assisi. .  Another 
likeness  of  the  same  saint  is  seen  at  the  castle  of  the  marquises 
of  Montecuculi ;  it  is  attributed  to  a  certain  painter,  llonaven- 
tura  Beringieri,  in  the  year  1235. 

*  Marat,  script,  rer.  ital,  v.  ii.  p.  2.  t  Ibid  v.  sxiv.  t  Ibid« 

^  Radevic.  Friaiog.  H  Ricobald.  Ferrariens.  Hist  Pontif.  Roman. 

IT  Scr.  rer.  Ital.  vol.  vi. 
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We  finally  approach  the  time  when  the  history  of  the  arts 
exhibits  to  us  living  and  speaking  monuments.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  works  of  Guido  of  Siena,  Andrea  Tafi,  Buflalmacco^ 
Giotto  of  Pisa,  Margaritone,  born  in  Arezzo ;  finally,  by 
Cimabuc  who  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  father  of  modern 
painting.  He  really  was  the  first  who  deviated  from  the  harsh- 
ness, commonly,  but  falsely,  called  the  Greek  stj^le,  commenc- 
ed to  exhibit  study  in  his  paintings,  and  to  infuse  into  them 
a  little  chiaro-oscuro.  We  may  properly  say,  that  the 
style  of  the  Italian  painters,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
best  at  Florence  ;  but  the  character  of  the  art,  at  that  time 
was  the  same  at  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome,  and  the  whole 
of  I^aly.  The  modern  history  of  the  arts  ought,  according  to 
our  views,  to  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz : 

1.  From  Cimabue  to  Raphael. 

2.  From  Raphael  to  the  Carracci,  and 

3.  From  the  Carracci  to  Mengs. 

Cimabue  may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  whole 
system  of  modern  painting,  yet,  let  us  not  be  so  understood  as 
to  supfiose — as  many  authors  did,  misrepresenting  even  Va- 
sari — that  there  were,  before  Cimabue,  no  Italian  painters,  for 
we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  the  error  of  that  opin- 
ion. Nobody  had,  at  that  time,  as  yet,  discovered  ancient  paint- 
ings and  statues  ;  they  lay  neglected  under  the  ground  ;  conse- 
quently nobody  could  think  of  forming  himself  after  the 
models  left  by  the  ancients  ;  the  sole  subject  of  study  for  the 
painter  was  nature.  We  perceive  in  the  works  of  Giot- 
to, a  pupil  of  Cimabue,  that  he  consulted  nature  very  dili- 
gently. His  course,  which  prepared  for  the  study  of  antiquity 
and  approached  it  more  closely,  was  followed  by  almost  all  ; 
and  thus  we  may  call  Giotto,  with  more  justice,  the  father 
of  Italian  painting.  With  his  predecessors,- Cimabue,  Andrea 
Tafi,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  and  their  contemporaries,  expired  the 
hard  and  harsh  taste  which  is  even  now  supposed  to  be  of  Greek 
origin,  and  with  Giotto  commenced  the  Italian  taste. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  existed, 
in  mRny  parts  of  Italy,  societies  and  corporations  of  painters, 
moHtly  under  the  patronage  of  the  evafigelist  Luke.  Some  of 
them  were  metamorphosed,  aflerwards,  into  schools  and  acad- 
emies. 

The  most  renowned  painter  who  appeared  after  Giotto,  was 
Masaccio,  born  at  St.  Giovanni,  in  Valdarno,  and  flourished 
1400.  His  contemporaries  were  Domenico  of  Venice,  Vittore 
Pisano,  called  Pisanello,  Franc.  Squarcione,  and  others,  who, 
by  models  and  instruction,  reared  up  the  heroes  of  the  six^ 
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teenth  century,  (called,  bj  the  Italians,  Cinquecentisti)  when 
sculpture  and  architecture  attained  the  same  high  degree  as 
painting. 

The  art  of  painting,  .which  was  before  in  infancy,  enslaved, 
ignorant,  unformed,  and  almost  deformed,  may  be  said  to  have 
attained,  under  the  direction  of  Cimabue,  its  boyhood,  since 
he  was  the  first  who  changed  its  rude  character,  introduced 
more  suitable  drawing,  and  gave  some  attitude  to  his  figures. 
Under  Giotio  it  grew  to  adolescence ;  we  mark  grace  in  the 
countenance,  delicacy  in  the  colouring,  motion  in  the  figures, 
which  commenced  to  be  conspicuous,  since  he  dared  to  fore- 
shorten some  limbs  in  his  paintings.  Under  Masaccio  the  art 
finally  attained  its  manhood;  we  see  in  his  paintings,  not  only 
the  body  which  is  set  in  action,  but  also  the  motions  of  the  soul 
which  shine  through  those  of  the  body  ;  and  this  speaking  and 
expressive  painting  is  still  more  elevated  by  a  good  drawing  and 
correctly  diflfused  light  and  shade.  In  this  way  the  art  of  paint- 
ing progressedi  together  with  her  kindred  ^rts,  gradually,  to 
the  highest  perfection,  which  we  admire  in  Raphael  and  Michel 
Angelo. 

The  above  division  of  the  general  history  of  European  paint- 
ing into  three  periods — we  ask  pardon  of  our  author,  if  we  must 
conscientiously  disagree  with  him — is  founded  upon  the  true 
capital  revolutions  in  the  course  of  its  cultivation.  The  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  revival  and  correction.  This  period, 
in  which  the  art  made  uninterrupted  progress,  may  be  called 
its  most  glorious  epoch.  Although  this  art  commenced  to  rise 
in  difierent  parts  of  Europe  at  a  later  period  than  in  Italy,  we 
may  still  date  its  commencement  from  Cimabue,  because  incon- 
testable proofs  exist,  that  painting  was  at  that  time  no  where 
ancuhivated. 

The  second  period  from  Raphael  to  the  Carracci,  was  of  a  very 
short  duration  ;  yet,  during  that  period,  the  Italian  taste  was 
not  only  extended  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  it  was 
also  enriched  by  a  number  of  different  styles  and  manners. 
But  this  variety  was  rather  disadvantageous  to  the  art,  for  it 
lost  by  it  much  of  its  purity,  sunk  with  rapidity,  and  would  al- 
most have  relapsed  into  its  former  ignorance,  had  it  not  been 
restored   to  its  perfection   by  the  Carracci  and  their  school. 

The  third  period  is  more  difficult  to  treat,  on  account  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  styles  and  manners  which  issued  from 
the  different  schools  formed  in  that  period.  And  since  we  are 
unable  to  bring  this  period  down  to  our  still  living  artists,  we  can- 
not conclude  it  more  gloriously  than  by  stopping  with  the  immor- 
tal Mengs. 
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Our  author  has  followed  the  plan  and  method  of  the  cele- 
brated Zanetti*.  However  excellent  these  two  works  may  be, 
coming  from  the  pens  of  authors  we  highly  esteem,  and  who 
have  acquired  a  great  re|iutation  by  their  still  more  distinguish- 
ed and  learned  works,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  defects,  which 
could,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  avoided.  Zanetti  treats 
of  the  Venetian  painting  only.  He  is  precise,  and  his  remarks 
betray  a  very  substantial  and  correct  judgment,  but  he  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  naming  all  the  painters  of  whose  pen- 
cils there  are  any  specimens,  however  mediocre,  at  Venice* 
His  description  reminds  us  of  some  genealogical  gallery,  where 
appear  the  portraits  alike  of  aU,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
noble  or  ignoble,  in  whose  veins  has  circled  the  sacred  blood. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  citing  the  best  produc- 
tions of  each  artist,  but  he  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  their  works,  without  any  exception,  whereby  his  book  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  tiresome. 

The  author  undef  review  has  fallen  into  the  contrary  error, 
and  has  sinned,  in  that  he  is  too  brief  and  general  in  his  records, 
not  mentioning  even  the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
greatest  masters,  not  connecting  the  history  of  the  arts  with 
that  of  politics,  and  being  too  summary  in  his  details.  Yet 
these  deficiencies  may  be  excused  from  the  destination  of  the 
work,  since  he  dedicated  it  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  wishing  to  furnish  that  lady  with  a 
history  of  the  arts,  which  might  be  read,  pleasantly,  like  a  novel 
or  play.  He,  himself,t  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  intended  to 
write  but  a  pocket  manual  for  travellers ;  we  can,  consequently,, 
not  expect  from  such  a  work,  any  profound  analysis  of  difficult 
points,  or  any  penetration  into  the  depths  of  the  arts.  Besides, 
Lanzi  himself  was  no  artist,  and  was  obliged,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  to  have  recourse  to  the  judgments  of  some  artists 
who  were  his  friends. 

Our  author's  divisions  and  arrangement  into  schools  and 
epochs,  do  not  please  us.  The  accession  of  a  monarch  to  his 
erown,  or    his  death,  and  the  period  when  an  artist  flourishes 

*  Delia  Pitturna  Veneziana,  &c.  LanEi  says  himself,  in  fais  preface  to  the  new 
edition ;  but  with  all  deference  for  him.  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  find  it  so ;  for 
Zantti  has  treated  the  history  of  Venetian  pBintin|  more  as  an  artist  than  a  scholar; 
he  has  mingled  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  provwces  with  those  of  the  capital 
town;  nay,  he  even  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  foreigners  who  lived  and 
established  schools  at  Venice.  Lanzi  has  observed  the  same  metliod  in  the  Vene- 
tian schools,  but  in  the  Lombardic  he  does  nothing  but  relate  the  history  ot  the 
artists  in  the  different  towns ;  he  could  thus  have  increased  the  number  of  schools 
with  those  of  Reggio,  Cento,  Imola  Forli.  &c. 

t  In  the  Origin.  Ital.    La  storia  pittorina  della  Italia,  dtc.  ' 
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or  dies  have  a  very  different  influence  upon  the  arts.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  manifested  in  civil,  religious,  military  and  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  there  may  be  drawn  a  diirtinct  line  separating 
the  eras  ;  but  the  death  of  an  artist,  however  renowned  and 
excellent  he  may  be,  does,  by  no  means,  cause  an  immediate 
revolution  in  the  art,  for  he  leaves  behind  him,  not  only  works 
for  imitation,  but  pupils  who  have  caught  the  spirit  and  character 
of  his  style. 

There  are  also  some  defects  in  chronological  arrangement. 
If  an  artist  studied  under  many  masters,  as  was  often  the  case, 
he  ought  to  be  classed  with  him  whose  characteristics  of  style 
and  manner  he  principally  adopted.  The  connexion  and  mu** 
tual  co-operation  of  the  schools  ought  also  to  be  shown,  since 
we  well  know,  bow  ambiguous,  and  little  precise  the  terra 
"school"  is. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam-Engine.  By  the 
Rev.  DiONYSius  Lardner,  L.L.  D.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  in  the  University  of  Londoo, 
F.  R.  S.  &c. ;  with  Additions ;  By  James  Renwick,  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  in 
Columbia  College,  New-Vork.  Illustrated  with  Engravings. 
New  York.     Small  8vo.     1828. 

2.  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine.  By  James  Renwick,  L.L.D. 
Professor  of  Natural  experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try, in  Columbia  College,  New- York.     8vo.  1830. 

3.  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railwajfj  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Locomotive  and  Fixed 
Engines,  as  a  moving  power.  By  James  Walker,  Civil 
Engineer* 

Observations  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Locomotive  and 
Fixed  Engines,  as  applied  to  Raihoays.  By  Robert  Ste- 
phenson and  Joseph  Locke,  Civil  Engineers. 

An  Account  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
By  Henrv  Booth,  Treasurer  of  the  Company.  1vol.  8vo. 
Philadelphia.  1831. 
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4.  The  Commercial  Power  of  Greal-Briiain^  exhibiting  a  com'- 
plete  View  of  the  Public  World  of  this  Country^  und'nr  the  several 
heads  of  Streets^  ^Roads^  Canals^  Aqueducts,  Bridges,  Coasts^ 
and  Maritime  Ports.  By  the  Baron  DupiN,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  4to  Atlas  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sec. 
London.   1825. 

5.  Reports  on  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  RaiURoad.  By 
William  Howard,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer.  Charleston. 
Ib29. 

The  important  interests  of  society  affected  by  the  Steam- 
engine,  and  by  Kail-roads,  induce  us  to  devote  to  these  sub- 
jects a  portion  of  our  pages. 

The  genius  of  Watt  so  effectually  applied  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air  and  of  steam,  as  a  moving  power,  to  engines, 
that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine.  Into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  shall,  how- 
ever, not  enter.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  suggestions  or 
the  experiments  of  others,  and  however  much  the  mindof  ^Vatt 
may  have  received  its  direction  from  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  until  the  engines  of  Bolton  and  Watt  were  actually  brought 
into  use  by  the  genius  of  the  latter,  and  the  funds  of  the  former, 
little  benefit  to  society  had  been  experienced  from  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  as  a  moving  power. 

The  history  of  the  engine  is  certainly  curious  ;  it  marks  the 
slow  progress  of  mind  on  important  subjects.  For,  notwith- 
standing experiments  with  steam  are  ascribed  to  Hero,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and,  notwithstanding,  we  are  informed  that 
**  as  early  as  1543,  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  Spaniard,  patronized  by 
^  Charles  V.,  actually  exhibited  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona,  a 
*  vessel  propelled  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,"  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1769,  and  six  years  after  his  invention  of  the 
improved  engine,  that  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Roe- 
buck, who  furnished  the  necessary  funds,  obtained  his  patent. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  delay  he  was  destined  to  encounter. 

"  Dr.  Roebuck  suffered  considerable  loss  by  the  failure  of  a  mining 
^K^culation,  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  became  so  involved  and  em- 
harassed,  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  funds  to  carry  into  execution  the 
design  of  manufacturing  engines.  Watt  was  about  to  reliflquish  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  plans,  when  Mr.  Matthew  Bolton,  a  gentleman 
who  had  established  a  factory  at  Birmingham,  a  short  time  before,  pur- 
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chased  out  Dr.  Roebuck's  share  in  the  patent,  and,  in  1773,  entered 
into  copartnership  with  Watt.  This  connexion  was  fortunate  for  both 
parties.  Mr.  Watt,*'  says  Plajfair,  '*  was  studious  and  reserved,  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  world ;  while  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  man  of  address, 
delisrhting  in  society,  active,  and  mixing  with  people  of  all  ranks,  with 
great  freedom,  and  without  ceremony.  Had  Mr.  Watt  searched  all 
Europe,  he,  probably,  would  not  have  found  another  person  so  fitted  to 
bring  his  invention  before  the  public,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  merit 
and  importance ;  and  although  of  most  opposite  habits,  it  fortunately 
so  happened,  that  no  two  men  ever  more  cordially  agreed  in  their  inter- 
Course  with  each  other." 

From  these  delays,  the  term  of  his  patent  was  near  its  expira- 
tion l>efure  any  benefit  had  accrued  to  the  inventor.  Parliament 
extended  the  term  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1775  to  1800. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  manifest  superiority  of  these  engines  over  the 
old  atmospheric  engines,  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and 
the  dislike  of  what  is  new,  that  Watt  found  great  difficulties  in  getting 
them  into  general  use.  The  comparative  first  cost  also,  probabfy,  op« 
erated  against  them,  for  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  parts  should  be 
executed  with  great  accuracy,  which  entailed  proportionably  increased 
expense.  In  many  instances,  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  induce 
the  proprietors  of  the  old  atmospheric  engines  to  replace  them  by  the 
new  ones,  by  allowing  them,  in  exchange,  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
old  engines ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were  induced  to  erect  engines  at 
their  own  expense,  upon  an  agreement,  that  they  should  only  be  paid 
if  the  engin*es  were  found  to  fulfil  the  expectations,  and  brought  the 
advantages  which  they  promised.  It  appeared  since,  that  Bolton  d& 
Watt  had  actually  expended  a  sum  of  nearly  £50,000  on  these  engines, 
before  they  began  to  receive  any  return.  When  we  contemplate  the 
immense  advantages  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have' 
gained  by  the  improvements  m  the  steam-engine,  we  cannot  but  look 
back  with  disgust  at  the  influence  of  that  fatal  prejudice  which  opposes 
the  progress  of  improvement,  under  the  pretence  of  resisting  innova- 
tion. It  would  be  a  problem  of  curious  calculation  to  determine  what 
would  have  been  lost  to  tJie  resources  of  this  country,  if  chance  had 
not  united  the  genius  of  such  a  m;in  as  Watt,  with  the  spirit,  enterpnze 
and  capital  of  such  a  man  as  Bolton  !  The  result  would  reflect  little 
credit  on  those  who  think  novelty  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  opposi- 
tiflo.     Lardntr^  pp.  79,  80. 

The  compensation  Watt  received  for  the  use  of  his  patent, 
was  onethird  of  the  saving  of  coal  eflfected  by  his  engine, 
compared  with  the  atmospheric  engines  which  it  superseded. 
Actual  experiment  determined  this  to  be  governed  by  the 
number  of  strokes  made  by  the  engine ;  these  were  ascertained 
by  a  clock-work  attached  to  and  moved  by  the  engine,  and  lock* 
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ed  up  in  an  iron  box  having  two  keys,  one  kept  by  tbe  pro- 
prietor, the  other  by  Mr.  Watt.  The  index  and  dial  of  thig 
eiock-work  were  examined  at  certain  times  in  presence  of  both 
parties  or  their  agents. 

These  engines  were  first  used  in  mining  operations.  At 
Cbace- Water  mine  in  Cornwall,  the  proprietors,  after  some 
experience,  compounded  for  the  patent  at  £2400  per  annum, 
so  that  the  whole  saving  of  coal  at  that  mine  must  have  ex- 
ceeded in  value  £7,200  per  annum. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  invention  of  Watt  was  only 
the  happy  hit  of  accident;  we  shall  produce  the  most  undoubt- 
ed authority  as  to  his  scientific  attainments,  and  shall  shew, 
that  to  these,  combined  with  great  genius,  we  owe  this  new  and 
important  power. 

"  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  in  1736 ;  and  at  the  age  of  16,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mathematicai  instrument-maker,  with  whom  he  spent 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  20  he  placed  himself  under  a  regular  ma- 
thematical instrument-maker  in  London.  After  a  short  time,  finding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account  at  Glasgow.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
matical instrument-maker  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  resid- 
ed and  carried  on  his  business. 

'*  This  circumstance  produced  an  acquaintance  between  him  and 
tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Robinson,  then  a  student  at  Glasgow,  who  directed 
Watt's  attention  to  the  steam-engine.''  Lardner^  pp.  57,  58. 

It  seems  that  he  also  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Black,  to 
whom  he  communicated  some  observations  he  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  heat,  which  led  the  Doctor  to  explain  to  Watt  tbe 
theory  he  was  then  teaching  of  latent  heat.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Watt  in  his  inven- 
tion ;  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Lardner  and  Professor  Renwick, 
whose  accounts  are  interesting. 

In  1817  the  Baron  Dupin  visited  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
He  says : — 

*'  The  celebrated  J.  Watt  still  lived ;  he  happened  to  be  at  Glasgow, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  we  made  this  interesting  excursion  toge- 
ther. I  listened  to  and  contemplated  with  a  respect,  mixed  with  admira- 
tion, this  venerable  gentleman,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  retaining 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  physical  strength,  communicated  to 
us  a  variety  of  ingenious  observations,  profound  reflections  and  impor- 
tant facts,  relating  to  British  industry  and  manufacture,  of  which  he 
more  than  any  other  individual  accelerated  the  march  during  the  long 
period  of  sixty  years.  Since  1817,  when  I  visited  Scotland,  me  united 
kingdoms  have  lost  that  great  artist,  and  I  have  to  deplore  his  death 
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with  that  of  J.  Rennie,  Joseph  Banks  and  W.  Mudge.  In  less  than 
five  jears  all  four  have  descended  into  the  tomb;  but  they  still  live  in 
the  hearts  of  their  friends,  and  their  services  will  endure  in  the  memory 
of  posterity."  Vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

We  caDnot  better  describe  the  advantages  of  the  steam^cii- 
gine  or  do  more  justice  to  the  great  Watt,  than  by  making  an 
extract  from  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held 
at  liondon  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  (erecting  to  him  a  monu- 
ment.*    The  writer  of  that  article  in  the  Magazine  says:-* 

^*  Not  many  weeks  have  elapsed,  since  in  reading  the  last  published 
volume  of  M.  Charles  Dupin's  Travels  in  Great  Britain,  (one  of  the> 
best  informed  and  most  liberal  works  on  this  country  ever  produced  by 
a  foreigner,)  we  felt  most  deeply  the  national  reproach  conceived  in 
the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a  feeble  translation : — 

*^  *  To  a  citizen  of  Glasgow  belongs  the  glory  of  having  given  to 
industry  one  of  the  greatest  impulses  known  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 
To  the  improvements  invented  by  the  celebrated  Watt,  it  is  owing  that 
the  steam-engine  is  become  an  universal  moving-power.  No  inven- 
tion ever  before  comprehended  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  at  a  fourth 
of  the  ordinary  expense,  a  power  so  great,  so  constant,  so  regular.  In 
Watt  we  behold  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  country,  yet  when  I 
earnestly  inquire  what  briUiant  testimony  he  has  received  of  the  na- 
tional gratitude — my  question  remains  unanswered.  It  appears  that 
neither  king  nor  minister,  nor  parliament,  have  yet  discovered  that 
they  owe  any  thing  to  the  life  and  memory  of  one,  to  whom  the  an- 
cients would  have  erected  statues  and  altars^ 

*'  '  The  ashes  of  the  player,  Garrick,  repose  under  the  sacred  vaults 
of  Westminstec,  while  the  ashes  of  Watt  moulder  in  the  obscure  nook 
of  some  obscure  cemetery.' 


> »» 


This  forcible  appeal  to  the  national  feeling  was  not  in  vain, 
nor  did  it  remain  long  unanswered.  Almost  immediately  after, 
M.  Dupin  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at  a  public 
meeting,  over  which  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  at 
the  special  instance  of  the  King,  presided  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  Watt.  Other  distinguished  members 
of  the  ministry— Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Hushisson, 
also  attended.  Lord  Liverpool  stated  that  he  held  in  his  band 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  he  regretted  that  he  was 
prevented  attending  by  the  press  of  public  business,  and  gave 
his  cordial  approbation  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Sir 
H.  Davy,  were  present,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  indi- 
viduals« 

**  Mechanic's  Magazine,  London,  June,  1824,  p.  242. 
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The  Earl  of  Lirerpool  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  :«-^ 

"  We  are  assembled  to-daj  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  public  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  extra- 
ordinary men  to  whom  this  country  has  given  birth. 

''  The  application  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  steam-engine  has 
been  compared  to  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  and  so  far  with  justice, 
for  as  there  was  nothing  so  small,  so  there  was  nothing  so  great, 
as  to  be  beyond  its  reach.  It  has  improved  the  finest  of  our 
manufactures ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  half  the  difficulties  which  8tood  in 
the  way  of  navigation  have  vanished  before  it.  We  have  now  no  delay 
with  other  and  distant  countries ;  be  the  winds  of  heaven  favourable 
or  otherwise,  still  we  can  calculate  upon  a  fixed  and  certain  inter- 
course. I  remember  the  time  when  the  fate  of  armies  frequently  de- 
pended on  the  rapidity  ^ith  which  communications  were  made ;  that 
difficulty  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  as  we  can  have  the  most  rapid 
communication  by  a  proper  application  of  the  power  of  steam.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  expatiating  on  the  transcendent  merits  of  this  in- 
vention, but  1  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  its  inventor.  I  feel 
much  pride  and  pleasure  in  stating,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Watt.  That  he  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind  cannot  be  denied,  because  there  are  none  who 
deserve  more  of  their  country  than  those  who  add  to  the  productive 
powers  of  industry.  It  must  be  observed  that  Mr.  Watt's  invention 
was  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  the  consequence  of  long,  and  steady, 
and  laborious  application  of  scientific  knowledge,  aided  by  great 
genius.  With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Air.  Watt,  there  never 
was  a  more  amiable,  a  more  honourable,  or  a  more  excellent  man ; 
and  if  he  did  not,  in  his  life  time,  meet  with  the  patronage  and  con- 
sideration due  to  his  great  talents,  it  was  owing  solely  to  his  simplicity 
of  character,  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  the  absence  of  eveiy  thing 
like  presumption  or  ostentation,  and  that  disinclination  to  obtrude 
himself,  not  only  on  the  gr^at  and  powerful,  but  even  upon  the  scien- 
tific world,  of  which  he  was  so  great,  so  bright  an  ornament.'*  &€• 

III  conclusion  the  Earl  said — 

*'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  state 
that  he  feels  deeply  sensible  of  the  merits  conferred  on  his  country 
by  the  individual  to  whose  memory  we  are  now  about  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  that  his  majesty  is  most  anxious  to 
place  his  royal  name  at  the  head  of  the  proposed  subscription  for  the 
sum  of  £500." 

How  gratifying  to  all  our  better  feelings  to  find  learning  and 
^piiius  united,  as  in  Mr.  Watt,  with  such  moral  excellence. 
The  world  may  well  be  prond  of  such  a  benefactor. 

The  happy  strain  of  the  remarks  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
cannot  fnil  of  interest* 

**  I  ought,*'  said  he,  '*  to  apologize  for  rising,  immediately,  to  ad- 
dress tlie  meeting.     But  as  the  distinguished  person  whose  raemory 
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we  hare  met  together  to  honour,  oires  his  elaima  to  the  gratitude  of 

■ociety  to  his  scientific  labours,  aud  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious fellows  of  tliat  institution,  for  the  promotion  of  natural  know- 
ledge, over  which  i  have  the  honor  to  preside,  1  consider  it  as  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  his  peculiar  and  exalted 
merits,  which  live  in  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  with  immortal  glory  to  posterity.     Those  who  con- 
sider James  Watt  only  as  a  great  practical  mechanic,  form  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  his  character ;  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist ;  and  his  inventions  demonstrate  his 
profound  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  and  that  peculiar  characteristic 
of  genius,  the  union  of  them  for  practical  apphcation.     The  steam- 
engine,  before  his  time,  was  a  rude  machine,  the  result  of  simple  ex- 
periments on  the  compression  of  the  atmosphere   and  the  conden- 
sation  of  steam.     Mr.  Watt's  improvements  were  not  produced  by 
accidental  circumstances,  or  by  a  single  ingenious  thought ;  they 
were  founded  on  a  series  of  delicate  and  refined  experiments.     He 
was  obliged  to  bring  all  the  mechanical  powers,  and  all  the  resources 
of  his  own  fertile  mind  mto  play  ;  he  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 
rotary  motion,   and   to  invent  parallel  motion ;  after  years  of  im- 
mense labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  at  last  placed  the 
machine  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  mechanic,  and   gave  per- 
fection to  a  series  of  combinations,   unrivalled  for  the  genius  and 
sagacity  displayed  in  their  invention,  and   for  the  new  power  they 
have   given  to   civilized  man.     Upon   the  nature  of  this   power   1 
can  hardly  venture  to  speak  ;  so  extensive  and  magnificent  a  subject 
demands  a  more  experienced  and  able  orator.     What  is  written  on 
the  monument  of  another  illustrious  and  kindred  pliilosopher,  appUes 
lo  Watt, 

"  BfoDUmentaEn  si  queris,  circumspice." 

Look  around  the  metropolis,  our  cities  and  our  towns,  our  dock  yards 
and  our  manufactories  ;  examine  the  cavities  below  the  surface,  and 
the  works  above ;  contemplate  our  rivers  and  our  canab,  and  the  seas 
which  surround  our  shores,  and  every  where  will  be  found  records  of 
the  eternal  benefits  conferred  on  us  by  this  great  man.  Our  mines  are 
drained,  and  their  products  manufactui-ed.  The  materials  of  our 
bridges  are  raised,  and  the  piles  for  their  foundations  sunk  by  the 
same  power.  Machinery  of  every  kind  which  formerly  required  an 
immensity  of  human  labour,  is  now  easily  moved  by  steam ;  and 
force,  equal  to  that  of  five  hundred  men,  is  commanded  by  an  infant, 
whose  single  hand  governs  the  grandest  operations.  The  most  labo- 
rious work,  such  as  sawing  of  stones  and  wood,  and  raising  of  water 
are  effected  by  the  same  engine,  which  produces  the  most  minute  or- 
namental and  elegant  forms.  The  anchor  is  forged,  the  die  is  struck, 
the  metal  polished,  the  toy  modelled  by  this  stupendous  and  univer- 
sally applicable  power ;  and  the  same  giant  arms  twist  the  cable  rope, 
the  protection  of  the  largest  ship  of  the  line,  and  spin  gossamer  threads 
which  are  to  ornament  female  beauty.  The  winds  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  superior  to  our  power,  for  steam  has  insured  the  progress 
of  our  vesseb,  even  against  adverse  gales,  and  has  almost  conquered 
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for  US  a  new  element.  The  Archimedes  of  the  ancient  world,  by  hi* 
mechanical  inventions,  arrested  the  course  of  the  Romans,  and  stayedt 
for  a  time,  the  downfal  of  his  country.  How  much  more  has  our 
modern  Archimedes  done  ?  He  has  permanently  elevated  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  this  great  empire ;  and  during  the  last  long  war,  his  in- 
ventions and  their  application  were  amongst  the  chief  means  which 
enabled  Britain  to  display  power  and  resources  so  infinitely  above 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
population.  Archimedes  valued,  principally,  abstract  science ;  James 
Watt,  on  the  contrary,  brought  every  principle  to  some  practical  use  ; 
and,  as  it  were,  made  science  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.  The 
great  inventions  of  the  Syracusan  died  with  him  ;  those  of  our  philo- 
sopher live,  and  their  utility  and  importance  are  daily  more  felt.  They 
are  among  the  grand  results  which  place  civilized  above  savage  man  ; 
which  secure  the  triumph  of  intellect,  and  exalt  genius  and  moral 
force  over  mere  brutal  strength,  courage  and  numbers.  The  memory 
of  James  Watt  will  live  as  long  as  civilized  society  exists." 

Mr.  Bolton,  son  of  the  copartner  of  Watt,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Sir  H«  Davy,  and  in  his  speech,  stated : — 

*^  A  power  equal  to  that  which  would  require  the  maintenance  of 
one  hundred  thousand  horses,  has  been  furnished  from  the  single  estab* 
lishment  to  which  Mr.  Watt  belonged  ;  €uid  assuming  that  power  to  be 
exercised  during  three  hundred  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
saving  arising  from  the  substitution  of  steam-power,  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  animals  themselves,  would  not  be  less  than  two  milUons 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Extending  this  calculation 
to  the  whole  steam-power  produced,  and  used  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  shall  be  suppUed  with  a  clear  indication  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  power  and  wealth,  which  have  supported  this  nation  through  its 
late  arduous  struggle,  and  which  have  accelerated  the  renovation  of  its 
impaired  energy  with  a  celerity,  exciting  surprise  in  every  reflecting 
mind." 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  speech^  says  of  Watt, — 

^'  It  is  a  gratification  to  feel  that  such  a  man  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  still  greater  gratification  that  we  lived  in  the  same  age  with 
such  a  man,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  all  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  he,  under  God,  has  been  the  instrument  of  conferring 
for  the  increase  and  happiness  of  mankind." 

Sir  J.  M^Iutosb,  speaking  of  the  steam-engine,  said, — 

"  Let  us  look  over  the  globe,  and  we  find  its  powers  eveij  where  in 
motion — in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  upon  the  highest  mountains,  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ganges  the  name 
of  Mr.  Watt  is  heard,  and  the  benefits  of  his  invention  are  felt  I 
heard,  only  the  other  day,  that  all  the  great  rivers  of  South- America 
were  now  navigated  by  steam,  so  that  the  savage  who  inhabits  the 
forests  of  Guiana,  becomes  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  monster 
which  makes  its  way  upon  the  waters,  without  apparent  efibrt  or  moral 
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agencj.  If  so  mach  has  been  done  in  so  abort  a  time,  what  maj  not 
a  sanguine  hope  whisper  to  itself  as  to  the  future.  For  myself,  I  con* 
fess,  that  in  contemplating  what  has  been  done,  I  entertain  trembhng 
hopes,  which  I  should  not  wish  to  expose  to  the  eye  of  the  scomer. 
But  I  feel  that  still  nobler  things  are  reserved  in  the  unopened  volumes 
of  destiny." 

.  Mr.  Brougham  remarked,  that — 

'*  The  mind  of  Watt  resembled  one  of  his  own  engines,  in  which 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  which  most  to  admire,  the  extent  of  its  grandeur 
or  the  delicacy  of  its  touch;  so  that  while,  as  my  honorable  friend  has 
just  observed,  it  has  power  to  tear  up  and  cleave  rocks,  it  can,  with  equal 
ease,  fashion  the  head  of  a  pin  or  pierce  the  eye  of  a  needle.** 

Mr.  Littleton  estimated  the  power  of  engines  in  the  kingdom, 
at  that  time,  to  be  equal  to  five  hundred  thousand  horses,  or  three 
millions  of  day  labourers,  and  the  saving  by  fuel  to  supply  the 
engines  instead  of  feed  for  the  horses,  at  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

Whether  we  consider  the  labour  saved,  or  the  power  addftd  by 
this  great  invention,   the  effects  already  produced,  or  those 
that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  we  cannot  fail  of  being 
^«  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  great  moral  and  po- 

litical influence  it  has  already  exerted,  and  is  yet  more  calcula- 
ted to  exert  upon  society.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  a  just 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  invention,  if  we  consider  it 
as  merely  multiplying  labour  or  lessening  its  expense,  or  as 
saperseding  powers  heretofore  used.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  great  benefits  it  has  conferred. 

The  steam-engine  is  a  new  power,  applicable  in  many  cases 
where  there  can  be  no  substitute.     The  power  of  the  wind  is 
not  merely  variable  and  inconstaut,  but  it  ceases  to  operate,  or 
I  it  operates  directly  against  us ;  it  must,  too,  be  obtained  by  ex- 

I  posure  on  heights,  or  where  there  is  no  obstruction  to  its  course^ 

as  on  wide  rivers  or  seas.     The  power  of  running  water  varies 
with  its  height,  which  is  ever  varying,  and  when  used  can  only 
I  be  so  in  particular  places,  and  requires,  in  many  cases,   large 

' .  spaces.     The  power  of  animals  is  not  only  variable,  depend- 

ing on  strength  of  sinew,  on  age,  and  on  the  time  it  is  exer- 
cised, but  it  requires  rest  for  much  the  largest  portion  of  time. 
Besides,  there  are  the  positions  and  the  spaces  that  animals 
occupy,  and  the  great,  and  in  many  cases  the  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  producing  by  this  labour  simultaneous,  well-direct- 
ed and  continued  action  at  any  given  point.  But  in  the  steam- 
engine,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  power  that  may  be  brought 

I 
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into  a  small  compaBs^  maintained  with  comparatively  small  ei* 
pense,  applied  at  the  same  instant  of  time  to  the  se^me  fiointy 
continueil  without  intermission ;  applied  in  the  town  or  the 
country,  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  mine,  in  the  open  air  or  in  a 
house,  stationary  or  moving,  by  land  or  by  water,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  well-timed  clock,  and  within  the  control  of  an* 
infant,  who  may  give  it  motion,  and  regulate  and  control  that 
motion,  so  that  when  it  is  exerting  power  equal  to  that  of 
a  thousand  horses,  and  at  the  utmost  speed  of  a  hor^ie,  it 
may  be  suddenly  made  to  stop  and  remain  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  What  other  power  can,  like  this,  be  applied  to  force 
the  ship  against  the  storm  by  night  and  by  day,  unceasing  and 
untiring,  moving  onward  with  vast  burthens,  in  addition  to  its  own 
weight  f 

The  steam-engine,  from  the  hand  of  its  maker,  comes  per- 
fect of  its  kind.  It  needs  no  training  to  learn  its  duties,  no 
exercise  to  strengthen  its  powers,  no  rest  to  recruit  its  wasted 
energies,  no  delay  to  use  and  to  digest  its  food.  Is  it  [lossible 
that  ^this  great,  this  wonderful  power  is  every  day  exerted  be** 
fore  our  eyes,  subserving  our  best  interests  and  we  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  principles  and  its  mode  of  action  f  Here  is  philoso- 
phy unfolded,  brought  to  light,  and  in  active  operation,  and 
we,  who  are  professed  admirers,  remain  in  ignorance. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  enable  us,  with 
moderate  attention,  to  understand  the  steam-engine  and  its 
application  to  steam-boats,  and  to  rail-roads,  subjects  of  increas- 
ing interest. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Lardner  are  in  a  small  compass,  and 
treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  easily  understood.  The  history 
of  the  engine  is  succinct,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion atfd  application  of  some  of  its  parts,  are  quite  interesting. 

The  treatise  of  Mr.  Renwick  is  more  in  detail,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  more  accurately  the  parts  of  the  engine, 
the  American  improvements  and  the  first  principles  upon  which 
the  power  is  obtained  and  applied.  It  gives,  likewise,  some 
information  relative  to  steam-boats,  to  the  bursting  of  boilers, 
and  the  supposed  cause. 

The  report  on  locomotive  and  steam-engines,  and  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  are  also  of  great  interesti 
and  furnish  us  with  many  important  facts. 

The  work  of  Baron  Dupiu  is  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  great  and  important  improvements  in  Great-Britain  to  fa- 
cilitate internal  and  foreign  commerce.  The  Baron  travelled 
around  the  island,  beginning  at  London  and  going  north.  He 
visited,  and  describes  all  the  ports  of  entry  of  any  importance, 
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as  well  as  all  the  canals,  rail-roads,  and  other  works  of  art. 
He  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  aequainred  with  the 
principal  engineers,  who  kindly  gave  him  all  the  information  he 
desired,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  most  important  works^ 
which  they  made  accessible  to  him.  His  account  was  origin- 
ally in  French,  addressed  to  the  French  nation,  and  produced 
the  happy  effect  of  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  and  of  setting  on  foot  several  improvements  in 
France.  It  was  deemed,  in  England,  so  valuable,  that  with  few 
omissions,  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  in  that  form,  it 
now  before  us. 

We  recommend  to  such  as  desire  information  on  the  several 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  all  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  their  contents,  to 
sketch  an  outline,  that  may  be  filled  up  at  leisure  by  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  subject. 

We  commence  wiih  the  steam-engine,  and  shall  attempt  a 
very  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  steam  is  made  to 
produce  action.  Before  we  describe  any  part  of  the  engine, 
let  us  advert  to  some  properties  of  air  and  of  steam,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  subject  cannot  be  understood. 
^  The  air  which  we  breathe  and  which  is  transparent  and  in- 

I  visible,  presses  upon  us  and  upon  all  other  bodies  with  great 

I  force.     But  the  pressure  being  equal  on  all  parts,  and  in  all 

directions,  up  as  well  as  down,  laterally  and  obliquely,  we 
are  insensible  of  it.  This  is  called  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
on  every  square  inch  of  surface  exposed  to  its  action,  its  force 
is  equal  to  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  This  estimate  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  the  average  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea; 
it  is,  however,  far  from  being  accurate  when  applied  to  higher 
levels,  as  on  a  mountain,  where  it  is  sensibly  less. 

Under  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  water  will  boil  at  the  temperature  of  212°  of  Fa- 
renheit;  and  the  steam  from  water  at  that  temperature  ac^ 
quiring  an  elastic  force  which  just  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  will  exjmnd,  displace  the  atmosphere,  and  occu- 
ii  py  a  space  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  times  as  great 

as  it  did  in  the  form  of  water.     That  is,  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
will   form  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  of  the  temperature  of  212^. 
But  water  will  boil  at  a  less  temperature,  if  the  pressure  be 
I  lessenetl,  as  is  the  case  on  a  niountain,  and  under  the  glass 

f  of  an  exhausted   receiver,  where  it  will  boil  at  the  tempe- 

rature of  the  blood,  which  is  9b^.     If  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face of  it  be  increased,  it  will  require  a  higher  temperature 
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before  it  will  boil,  and  if  inclosed  in  a  vesae)  of  saiScienI 
itrengtb  may  even  be  heated  red  hot  without  boiling.  Steam 
has  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  from  which  it  is  form- 
ed ;  and  its  elastic  force  is  in  profxirtion  to  its  temperature. 
The  general  law  is,  that  whilst  heat  increases  in  an  arithme- 
tical progression,  the  elastic  force  of  steani  increases  in  a  geo* 
metrical  ratio ;  it  doubles  for  every  40"^  of  Farenheit.  As 
•team  is  generated  by  heat,  it  is  condensed  and  reconverted 
into  water  by  abstracting  the  heat  that  was  added  to  change 
it  into  steam. 

Let  us  next  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  cylinder 
and  piston  of  a  steam  engine. 

A  general  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  from  examining  a 
common  syringe,  the  tube  of  which  is  a  cylinder.  The  rod 
woiked  by  the  hand  is  a  pitian  rod^  and  the  inner  end  of  it  is 
attached  to  a  pisttm^  which  is  moved  by  it  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  other.  The  top  of  the  syringe  is  covered 
with  a  lid,  through  a  hole  or  collar  in  the  centre  of  whirh  works 
the  piston-rod.  In  the  steam-engine,  both  ends  ofthe  cy  liuder  are 
closed  by  lids,  one  of  which  has  a  collar  through  which  the  pis- 
ton-rod works.  To  prevent  the  passage  of  air  or  steam  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  piston ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  of 
the  piston  being  freely  worked  through  the  cylinder ;  hemp, 
steeped  in  oil,  (called  packing)  is  wrapped  in  a  groove,  around 
the  piston ;  and  by  forcing  together,  by  screws,  the  two  plates 
of  which  the  piston  is  formed,  the  packing  is  made  to  press 
tightly  against  the  cylinder  and  fill  up  the  space  where  the  air 
or  steam  would  otherwise  pass.  Similar  packing  is  placed  in 
a  cast  iron  box,  around  the  collar,  and  is  made  to«pass  against 
the  piston-rod,  as  it  works,  so  that  neither  air  nor  steam  may 
pass  in  or  out  of  the  cylinder  at  that  place ;  into  this  box  oil 
is  constantly  poured  through  a  funnel,  when  the  engine  is  at 
work.  The  piston  rod  is  kept  parallel  to  the  cylinder  by 
guides  attached  to  the  head  of  it.  The  head  of  the  piston-rod 
is  connected  with  the  engine. 

If  we  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  latter  works  freely  through  the  former  from  end 
to  end,  that  its  motion  is  communicated  to  the  engine  by  the 
piston-rod  which  passes  through  the  collar  in  one  of  the  lids 
that  closes  the  end  ofthe  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  is  so  tightly  closed,  that  neither  air  nor  steam 
can  escape  or  enter,  except  at  the  places  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose and  in  the  manner  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain. The  piston  receives  its  motion  from  the  steani  which  is 
permitted  to  enter  and  escape  alternately  at  each  end  of  the 
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cylinrler.  When  the  steam  enters  at  one  end,  it  presses  the 
piston  to  the  opposite  end,  where  the  steam  is  escaping  as  soon 
as  It  has  performed  the  stroke.  The  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off 
at  the  end  where  it  was  entering,  and  is  admitted  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  where  the  passage  through  which  the  steam  was  be- 
fore escaping,  is  now  closed,  and  the  steam  at  the  first  end  is 
then  suffered  to  escape,  and  so  on  alternately.  Steam  passes 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  through  a  tube,  and  is  admitted 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately  by  two  doors  or  valves, 
one  op(*ning  into  each  end.  The  steam  escapes  from  each  end 
also  alternately  by  similar  valves  to  those  which  admit  it. 
These  valves  are  worked  in  pairs  by  two  rods,  attached  to  a 
lever,  which  is  generally  moved  by  an  eccentric  wheel  on  the 
shaft  of  the  engine,  and  which  works  the  rods  alternately. 
Each  rod  opens  a  valve  that  lets  in  steam  at  one  end,  and  ano- 
ther valve  that  lets  out  steam  at  the  opposite  end,  so  that  steam 
is  never  permitted  to  enter  or  to  escape  at  both  ends,  at  the 
same  time ;  but  to  enter  at  one  end  and  to  escape  at  the  op- 
posite end  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  steam  which  is  suffered  to  escape  alternately  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  passes,  into  the  open  air,  the  engine  is  a  high- 
pressure  engine,  for  the  piston,  as  it  moves,  must  force  out  the 
steam  against  the  pressure  of  the  air  without.  This  pressure  we 
have  already  determined  is  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface  exposed  to  its  action.  If  the  whole  end 
of  the  cylinder  was  opened,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
the  steam  would  be  pressed  back  upon  the  whole  area  of  the  end 
of  the  piston  by  acolumn  of  airofequaldiameter  with  the  piston. 
If,  therefore,  we  ascertain  the  number  of  square  inc^hes  in  the 
area  of  the  end  of  the  piston  and  multiply  that  number  by 
fifteen,  we  shoul<l  have  in  |)ounds  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  piston,  and  the  consequent  force  that  the  steam  at 
the  opposite  end  must  exert  to  overcome  ic.  If  we  suppose  the 
piston  to  be  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  it  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  which 
multiplied  by  fifteen,  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  on  one 
square  inch,  will  give  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
as  the  whole  pressure. 

In  the  English  engines  a  horse  power  is  alway  estimated  as 
equal  to  the  force  that  one  hundred  and  fif\y  pouuds,  at  the 
end  of  a  cord,  would  exert  in  descending  over  a  pully,  or  to 
the  power  that  a  horse  would  exert  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour  for  eight  hours,  in  twenty-four,  in  drawing 
up  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pouuds  over  a   pully. 
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This  estimate  of  a  horse-power  is  said  by  Mr,  Tredgold  to 
be  too  high  for  the  awern^e  work  of  a  horse,  if  it  is  intended 
that  he  should  thrive.  Mr.  Tredfrold  estimates  it  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  American  engines  are  gene- 
rally thus  estimated,  so  that  by  the  English  estimate  an  engine 
would  be  of  less  horse-power  than  the  same  engine  by  the 
American  estimate.  Taking  the  English  estimate,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  a  twelve-inch  piston  is  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  pounds;  divide  it  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  result  is  11.5,  or  eleven  and  a  half  horses  as  the  re- 
sistance. Until  this  resistance  is  overcome,  the  engine  cannot 
work,  and  to  overcome  it  would  require  the  force  of  steam  to  be 
equal  to  eleven  and  a  half  horses.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
power  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  engine,  and  to 
perform  the  work  which  it  is  intended  that  the  engine  shall 
perform  ;  this  latter  being  the  effect  intended,  is  called  the  eflTec- 
tive  labour  of  the  engine.  We  have  s|)oken  of  the  pressure, 
8U|>posing  the  lid  of  the  cylinder  was  removed,  but  it  would  be 
the  same  if  the  steam  was  escaping  at  the  valve. 

The  object  of  the  low  pressure  engine  is  to  avoid  this  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  against  the  piston.  This  would  be 
eflfected  if  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  instead  of  escaping  into 
the  air,  escaped  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  pre- 
viously expelled.  This  is  attempted,  and  partially  eflfected,  by 
the  condenser  which  is  added  to  the  low-pressure  engine,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  high-pressure  one.  The  condenser  is  a 
close  vessel  into  which  the  steam  passes,  through  a  tube,  when 
escaping  at  the  valves  of  the  cylinder  as  already  described. 

Before  the  engine  is  set  to  work,  the  valves  are  opened,  and 
stearn  is  sufiTcred  to  pass  freely  into  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  to  escape  so  as  to  heat  the  piston  and  cylinder,  and  pre- 
vent heat  from  being  abstracted  from  the  steam  when  the 
engine  is  at  work.  From  the  cyhnder,  the  steam  of  the  high- 
pressure  engine  escapes  into  the  open  air,  as  is  already  no- 
ticed ;  but  in  the  low-pressure  engine  it  escapes  into  the  con- 
denser in  the  manner  described.  This  vessel  has  a  jet  of  cold 
water  which  plays  into  it,  and  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
steam,  abstracts  part  of  its  heat,  and  condenses  it  into  water. 
When  steam  first  enters  the  condenser,  it  expels  the  air  and 
occupies  its  place.  The  air  is  drawn  off  by  a  pump,  connected 
with  the  condenser  by  a  tube  and  valve.  This  pump  is  worked 
by  the  engine,  and  is  called  the  air  pump,  but  it  also  draws 
oflTthe  condensed  steam  and  the  injected  water,  which  mingle. 
When  the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the  steam  condensed, 
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the  difference  between  the  space  which  the  steam  occupied 
and  which  the  water,  condensed  from  it,  then  occupies,  is  va* 
cant,  and  is  left  to  be  occupied  by  the  next  portion  of  steam 
which  escapes  from  the  cylinder.  As  vapour  rises  in  great 
quantity  from  hot  water,  even  before  it  boils,  and  has  an  elas- 
tic force  pro(K)rtioned  to  its  density,  and  as  the  steam  which 
esca|ies  into  the  condenser  heats  the  water  injected  to  condense 
it,  it  is  found  requisite  to  lower  the  temperature  of  that  water 
by  injecfiuj^  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cold  water  than  is  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  condense  the  steam*  This  quantity  is,  usually, 
twenty-two  times  the  bulk  of  water  that  is  in  the  steam  to  be 
condensed,  and  is  generally  a  pint  of  water  for  every  cubic 
inch  of  water  evaporated  in  the  boiler.  In  most  condensing 
engines  the  condenser  is  immersed  in  a  cistern  constantly  sup- 
plied with  cold  water ;  this  keeps  the  sides  of  the  condenser 
cool,  and«ids  the  condensation  of  the  steam  within.  The  hot 
water  from  the  condenser  is  delivered  into  a  hot  water  cistern, 
and  as  much  of  it  as  is  required  is  pumped  into  the  boilers  to 
supply  the  water  there  evaporated.  This  pump  is  also  worked 
by  the  engine.  By  this  process  of  condensation  a  partial 
vacuum  is  effected,  which  is  estimated  as  diminishing  the  at- 

\i  mospheric  pressure  one  half,  and  thereby  saving  one  half  of 

the  power  that  would  be  required  to  overcome  it,  or  seven  and 
a  half  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  This  saving  in  a  piston  of 
twelve  inches  diameter  would  be  equal  to  the  power  of  five 
horses  and  three-quarters.  Thus,  with  less  force  by  seven  and 
a  half  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  a  low-pressure  engine  will 
do  the  same  work  as  a  high-pressure  engine.  If  it  is  intended 
to  work  the  steam-engine  with  an  effective  force  of  ten  pounds, 
as  is  usual  in  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
must  be  raised  to  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  and  since  the  atmosphere  presses  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler  with  the  force  of  fifteen  pounds,  the  pressure  of  steam 
within  would  then  be  only  two  and  a  half  pounds  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without,  and  the  safety  valve 
need  only  be  loaded  with  a  weight,  including  its  own  weight,  of 

1^  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     The  tendency  of 

the  steam  to  burst  the  boiler  would  thus  be  only  two  and  a  half 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  but  if  the  engine  were  high  pres- 
sure, the  steam  to  do  the  same  work  would  have  ig  be  raised 
seven  and  a  half  pounds  more,  that  is  to  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  the  tendency  to  burst  the  boiler  would  be  ten  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  the  other  fifteen  pounds  being  overcome  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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There  are  a  variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  contri- 
vances to  prevent  the  boiler  burstinj?*  to  maintain  the  quantity 
of  water  in  it,  and  the  quantity  and  force  of  the  steam,  to  open 
and  close  the  valves,  to  work  the  pumps,  and  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  perfornicdy 
so  that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  will  be  supplied.  In 
some  of  the  most  perfect  engines,  the  6re  is  fed  with  fuel 
and  supplied  with  air  in  exact  proportions,  regulated  by  the 
working  of  the  engine  itself,  so  that  once  set  in  motion,  and 
the  fuel  properly  placed,  it  will  continue  to  work,  and  to  supply 
itself  with  fuel  and  water  as  they  are  needed.  In  this  form 
the  engine  is,  for  the  time,  self-acting,  and  it  is  only  when  it 
has  consumed  its  fuel,  or  worn  out  or  broken  some  of  its  parts, 
that  it  would  stop.  Steam  being  cut  off,  the  engine  is  stopped  ; 
steam  being  supplied  the  engine  works ;  and  the  steam  is  cut 
oflTor  supplied  through  a  valve,  worked  by  a  lever,  attached 
to  the  engine,  which  may,  at  any  time,  be  detached  and 
worked  by  a  child  who  understands  it,  and  who  could  thus  give 
motion  to  the  engine,  and  regulate,  control,  and  stop  that  mo- 
lion. 

The  steam-engine  is  connected  by  contrivances  at  once  simple 
and  efficient,  with  such  machinery  as  it  is  intended  to  work. 
But  for  a  description  of  all  these,  and  many  more  important 
particulars,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  operations  effected  by  steam 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge,  coextensive  with 
civilization.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  application  to 
steam-boats  alone,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  1827, 
the  English  had  eighty  steam-boats,  the  whole  tonnage  of 
which  was  twelve  thousand.  They  were  worked  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  engines,  one  half  of  the  boats  having  two  en- 
gines. The  average  power  of  each  engine  was  thirty  horses. 
The  whole  power  of  all,  four  thousand  two  hundred  horses. 
The  smallest  boat  was  the  Comet,  which  passed  to  and  fro  on 
the  Clyde  ;  it  was  of  twenty-five  tons,  worked  by  an  engine  of 
four-horse  power.  The  largest  was  the  United  Kingdom, 
passing  between  London  and  Leith,  of  one  thousand  tons, 
worked  by  two  en<rines,  each  of  a  hundred-horse  power.  The 
North- America,  which  is  the  largest  steam-boat  in  the  United 
States,  has  two  engines,  which  by  the  English  estimate,  would 
be  each  eighty-horse  power ;  thus  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
power  of  forty  horses  more.  The  average  speed  of  the  North- 
America,  on  her  trips  between  New- York  and  Albany,  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.    The  average  trips  of  the 
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President  between  New- York  and  Providence,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles,  measured  on  the  map,  is  iu 
fifteen  and  a  half  hours,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  per  hour.  The  speed  of  the  United  Kingdom  is.  not 
given.  The  whole  number  of  steam- boats  in  France  is  sixty- 
eight,  the  power  twenty-two  hundred  and  ten  horses.  The 
number  of  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries 
alone,  is  supposed  to  be  about  five  hundied.  We  have  no  in- 
formation   of  the   number  in  other  places. 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  astonishing  efifects  of  a  free  and 
easy  communication  for  goods  and  persons,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  history  of  internal  improvements  by  canals 
and  roads,  for  which  no  country  is  so  celebrated  as  England, 
and  in  England  no  places  more  celebrated  than  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  We  shall  trace  the  prosperity  of  both  these 
places  to  the  enterprize,  activity  and  perseverance  of  those 
concerned  in  these  great  works. 

"  Manchester  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Irk,  the  Medlock, 
and  the  Irwell,  which  having  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  Mersey, 
aUows  the  passage  of  vessels  of  fifty  tons.  A  single  company  has  the 
management  of  the  navigation  of  the  Irwell  and  the  Medlock,  from 
Manchester  to  Runcorn.  The  ascent  through  this  distance  is  seventy 
feet,  which  is  overcome  by  meirs  and  locks.  From  Runcorn  to  Li- 
verpool, the  meirs  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.** 
Ih^nn.  i.  vol.  234. 

This  company  is  commonly  called  the  Old  Quay  Company  ; 
it  was  first  chartered  in  1733— what  were  the  population  and 
trade  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  that  time,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  determining  ;  our  earliest  accounts  are  that, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  population 
of  Liver|K>ol  was  scarcely  five  thousand,  and  its  whole  shipping 
was  a  few  fishing  boats.  Liverpool  is  to  one  descending  the 
river,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mersey  ;  it  is  almost  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  open  bay,  exposed  to  violent  gales,  to  protect  the  ship- 
ping from  which,  and  from  grounding  at  low  water  on  a  hard 
bottom,  it  became  necessary  to  build  basins  or  docks,  which 
the  ships  could  enter  and  depart  from,  and  where  they  could  be 
kept  afloat  at  all  times  by  means  of  locks,  closed  by  gates. 

In  1 758,  the  price  of  carriage  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool, by  the  Old  Quay  Company,  was  12«.  per  ton.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  canal  was  finish- 
ed, the  price  was  reduced  one  half,  or  6^.  per  ton.  This 
canal  was  commenced  in  17tiO — it  was  not  intended,  ori- 
ginally, to  be  longer  than  seven  miles ;  from  the  coal  mines 
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of  the  Duke,  in  Worpley,  to  Manchester.  When  it  reached 
Manchester  it  suddenly  loweted  the  price  of  coal  one  half, 
and  has  ever  since  kept  it  low  ;  this  was  highly  irn|)ortant» 
particularly  in  a  manufacturing  town ;  and  became  more 
important  afterwards,  when  steam- engines  were  applied  to 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  excavation  of  this  canal  was 
begun  at  the  coal  pits,  and  when  it  reached  the  road  which 
turns  from  Manchester  to  Warrington,  permission  was  obtain- 
ed, from  parliament,  to  change  its  direction  and  cross  the  river 
Irwell,  by  an  aqueduct  bridge.  This  was  a  design  of  (he  en- 
gineer Brindley,  who,  by  his  bold  and  original  conceptions, 
rendered  his  name  so  conspicuous.  If  it  he  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  we  shall  not  be  surprized 
at  the  answer  of  Rennie,  when  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  sub- 
mitted Brindley *s  plan  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which,  principally  depended!  the  final  success  of  the  in- 
tended canal.  '^  I  have  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never 
saw  the  site  of  one  before."  The  castle  in  the  air  was,  however, 
built,  the  bridge  was  completed.  It  is  six  hundred  and  ten  feet  ia 
length,  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  built  of  hewn  stones,  bound  to- 
gether by  iron  clamps,  soldered  with  lead.  It  was  completed 
in  ten  months — it  rests  on  three  principal  arches  ;  vessels  on 
the  Irwell  pass  in  full  sail  under  the  middle  arch,  which  is 
sixty-two  feet  in  breadth. 

'^  Including  ten  miles  of  subterraneous  navigation  in  the  mines  at 
Worsley,  the  capal  is  fifty-five  miles  long  on  the  same  level.  This  level 
is  also  the  same  with  the  first  eighteeen  miles  of  the  grand  tnink  f  canal) 
with  which  it  communicates.  Thus,  inland  navigation  in  the  environs 
of  Manchester  presents  a  continued  line  of  seventy  miles,  without 
either  ascent  or  descent.  Such  a  beautiful  level  could  be  effected  only 
through  the  most  daring  and  expensive  labours,  by  long  and  deep  cuts, 
by  immense  embankments  and  great  aqueducts.  The  energy  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  genius  of  Brindley  were  able  to  triumph 
over  all  these  obstacles." — Dupin,  1  vol.  243. 

The  canal  was  afterwards  extended  in  various  directions ; 
the  most  important  was  that  to  Runcorn,  on  the  Mersey  ;  thus 
opening  the  communication,  by  that  river,  with  Liverpool. 
Though  the  canal  was  so  greatly  extended  beyond  its  first 
design,  the  price  of  carriage  was  not  increased  ;  the  increase  of 
articles  to  be  carried  having  amply  compensated.  The  whole  coat  - 
of  this  great  work  was  £300,000,  or  one  million  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars.  In  1822,  it 
yielded  j£60,000  |ier  annum,  or  20  per  cent.  This  canal  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  lateral  branch  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell, 
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terminates  at  Runcorn,  a  beautiful  little  town,  containing,  by 
the  last  census  that  we  have  seen,  a  population  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  prosperity  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  and  of  these  canals. 

There  communicate  with  Manchester  upwards  of  two  bun* 
dred  miles  of  canals,  and  at  least  seven  good  turnpike  roads ; 
in  addition  to  these  there  communicate  with  Liverpool  several 
hundred  miles  more*  •  We  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  thorn 
all,  but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  the  description  from  M. 
Dupin's  work  of  the  aqueduct  of  Panty-CysiqfUan,  on  the 
Elsineur  canal;  this  work  alone  cost  JC54,000,  or  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

**  The  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-Cyssiltan  is  thrown  over  the  torreot-like 
river,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Lang<^en ;  at  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  and  for  a  length  of  one  thousand 
feet,  you  see  an  aerial  canal,  the  metallic  envelope  of  which  is  support- 
ed by  bold  and  light  piles.  Boats  heavily  laden,  and  the  horses 
which  tow  them,  securely  pass  over  this  road,  hanging  over  an  abyss, 
and  carrying  to  Elsineur  the  coal,  the  lime,  and  the  iron  furnished  by 
the  mines,  the  quarries  and  the  forges  of  the  vale  of  Langollen. 

*^  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  I  entered  the  valley  on  a  fine 
autumnal  evening,  almost  at  the  moment  of  sunset ;  never  did  a  more  mag- 
nificent scene  burst  upon  my  sight ;  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion, still  retaining  ail  its  freshness — columns  of  smoke  and  flame, 
perpetual  eruptions  from  the  craters  of  industry—  furnaces,  forges,  lime- 
kilns and  heaps  of  coal,  ignited,  to  become,  by  the  very  operation  of 
ignition  a  perfect  combustible;  manufactories,  country  houses  and  vil- 
lages, placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  sides  of  the  valley ; 
below,  a  rapid  torrent ;  above,  the  canal  bridge,  placed,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, on  lofty  and  slender  pillars  of  an  elegant  and  simple  con- 
struction ;  and  this  magnificent  work,  the  fruit  of  the  happy  and  bold 
efforts  of  one  of  my  friends !  (Mr.  Telford.)  Lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  which  by  tbe  fading  away  of  the  de- 
clining light  changed  their  appearance  every  moment,  I  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  ecstacy,  till  the  close  of  twilight  obliged  me  to  retire,  and  seek 
an  asylum  at  some  miles  distant.  This  is  what  I  have  seen,  but  which 
I  cannot  describe  without  depriving  it  of  the  charms  of  reality,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  time  and  distance,  still  makes  ray  heart 
beat  at  the  reooUection  of  the  emotions  which  this  magnificent  scens 
excited  in  me.'*    Ihipin^  i.  vol.  pp.  265,  266. 

When  we  examine  the  great  works  connected  with  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prosperity 
of  these  places.  The  first  dock  for  keeping  ships  afloat 
at  Liverpool  was  the  old  dock,  built  in  1730.  In  1760,  ano- 
ther was  built,  called  the  Salt-house  dock — this  was  the 
same  year  that  the  Duke  of  Bridgevvater's  canal  was  cora- 
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mericed.  If  we  examine  the  popniation  and  trade  of  Liver* 
pool  and  Manchester,  at  that  time,  we  shall,  at  once,  perceive, 
that  these  great  works  were  undertaken  at  a  time  when  they 
could  be  ju8ti6ed  by  nothiuj^  but  a  wi^e  foresight  of  their  im* 
portancein  increasing  these  places.  The  population  of  Liver- 
pool, in  176(),  was  about  twenty-six  thous<and,  that  of  Manches- 
ter twenty-two  thousand.  The  number  of  vessels  which  paid 
dock  duty  at  Liverpool,  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  first  steam-engine  used  in  Manchester  was  in  1790, 
which  was  not  until  thirty  years  after  the  first  act  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  Bridgewater  canal. 

The  number  of  docks  in  Liverpool  is  now  increased  to  seven, 
and  t^he  old  ones  enlarged  ;  the  whole  now  cover  an  area  of 
sixty-two  acres. 

From  1790,  when  the  first  steam-engine  was  erected  at  Man* 
Chester,  to  lr^24,  the  number  increased  to  two  hundred.  In 
1814,  there  was  not  a  single  power-loom  at  Manchester,  in 
1821,  there  were  thirty  thousand.  In  1^24,  the  population  of 
Manchester  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  that  of  Liv- 
erpool one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand. 

"  In  1784,  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  second  canal, 
an  American  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool,  having  on  board  for  part  of  her 
cargo,  eight  bags  of  cotton,  which  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house,  under  the  conviction  that  they  could  not  be  the  grovrth 
of  America,  in  1829,  the  importation  was  six  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  aud  ninety-eight  bales. — Reports,  ifc.  p.  126. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  most  rapid  increase  of  importa* 
tion  is  of  live  stock  from  Ireland,  attributed  to  steam  convey- 
ance. In  thirty  months,  ending  December,  Ih29,  they  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  large  cattle,  twenty-6ix  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven 
calves,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  sheep,  three  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  pigs. 

In  1830,  the  quantity  of  goods  passing  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  was  estimated  at  thirteen  hundred  tons  per 
day,  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  to  Manchester,  and 
three  hundred  to  Liverpool. 

This  wonderful  increase  of  population  and  trade  is  certainly 
not  to  be  attributed  to  position  merely;  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  London  on  the  East  and  Bristol  on  the  West  of  England, 
did  most  of  the  shipping  business.  Liverpool  is  now  superior 
to  Bristol.  But  for  her  artificial  navigation  and  other  improve- 
ments, how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  attract  the  trade 
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from  sucb  a  port  as  Bristol,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  and 
nearer  to  the  course  of  ships  trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  Liverpool  did  not  set  down  supinely,  but  by  their 
exeitions  afforded  facilities,  and  gave  inducements  to  trade, 
whic*h  have  made  it  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the  world, 
and  increased  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  particularly  of 
all  those  places  more  immediately  connected  with  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  But  th*ey  who  acted  so  wisely,  and  fared 
so  well,  did  not  intend  to  be  idle  for  the  future ;  they  lately 
set  on  foot  a  plan,  and  have,  with  becoming  spirit  execut* 
ed  it ;  by  which,  if  they  have  not  lifted  up  Manchester  and 
carried  it  to  Liverpool,  they  have  done  better.  They  have  left 
the  towns,  to  occupy  their  old  sites,  but  they  have  enlarged 
their  boundarits;  their  space  is  increased,  whilst  the  distance 
between  rhem  is  almost  abolished.  In  place  of  taking  thirty-six 
hours  to  carry  goods,  and  four  hours  to  convey  passengers,  they 
now  carry  the  former  in  three  hours,  and  the  latter  in  half  that 
time.  If  the  life  of  man  be  estimated  by  the  space  through 
which  he  moves,  or  the  quantity  of  work  he  performs,  or  the 
pleasures  he  may  enjoy,  those  who  deal  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  may  feel  that  their  lives  are  lengthened,  that 
space  whilst  it  remains  for  all  desirable  purposes,  is  almost 
abolished  for  those  that  are  not  so. 

A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  rail-roads,  and  when  we 
examine  the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  the  greater  choice 
of  location  of  which  they  admit,  and  their  diminished  first  cost, 
as  compared  with  canals — the  increased  speed,  certainty,  safety 
and  pleasure  they  afford  for  the  transportation  of  persons  with 
their  property— we  are  only  surprised  that  they  are  but  now 
assuming  in  public  estimation  their  true  relative  value.  They 
are  not  of  very  recent  discovery ;  in  a  rude  form,  they  have  long 
since  been  used.  But  like  all  other  artificial  works,  the  con- 
struction of  them  has  been  improved  by  being  simplified.  It 
is  said  that  wooden  tracks  for  the  wheels  to  run  in  were  long 
ago  used  in  Russia,  and  as  early  as  1671  they  were  used  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  near  Newcastle  in  England. 

As  wood  is  become  scarce,  and  iron  is  now  plentifully  and 
cheaply  obtained  in  England,  it  has  been  substituted  for  wood, 
and  by  affording  a  more  solid  and  smooth  track  for  the  rolling 
of  the  wheels,  as  well  as  greater  durability,  is  incomparably 
preferable.  Iron  rail-ways  were  originally  introduced  at  the 
great  foundery  of  Colebrook  Dale,  about  1786.  The  first  form 
in  which  they  were  used,  was  called  the  tram  rail ;  the  rail  was 
a  flat  surface  in  parallel  tracks,  separated  at  a  distance  that 
admitted  the  wheels  always  to  be  kept  on  tbem,  by  a  tramy  or 
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raised  edge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rail.  In  consequence  of 
this  form,  dirt  and  gravel  accumulated  on  the  rail,  and  i^reatly 
diminished  the  smooth,  hard,  and  even  surface  so  important  in 
rolling.  The  improvement  consists  in  making  the  rail  without 
a  tram  or  guide,  and  fastening  it  into  a  thin,  broad  form; 
presenting  the  edge  for  the  wheel  to  roll  on  it  has  thus  acquir- 
ed the  name  of  the  edge  rail ;  the  anj^les  of  the  top  are  rounded 
off,  so  that  the  wheel  (as  it  rolls)  is  continually  pressing  off  on 
the  sides,  all  dirt  or  other  materials  that  would  accumulate. 
The  edge  is  usually  of  the  same  breadth  with  that  of  thecircum* 
ference  of  the  wheel,  that  is  from  two  to  three  inches. 

Each  wheel  is  prevented  from  running  off  on  the  outer  edge 
of  its  own  rail,  by  a  flange  or  guide  around  the  inner  face  of  its 
rim,  projecting  below  the  surface  of  the  rail  on  the  inner  side 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches*  As  the  wheels  that  turn  on 
the  same  axle  are  always  at  the  same  distance  apart,  neither 
wheel  can  run  off  on  the  inner  side  of  its  own  rail,  without  its 
opposite  fellow  running  off  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  rail,  which 
is  prevented  by  its  guide  or  flange,  in  the  manner  described. 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  the  carriages  are  kept  in  their 
places,  the  wheels  in  their  tracks. 

There  is  not  a  mine  or  foundery  in  England,  nor  a  canal,  to 
which  there  is  much  land  carriage,  and  scarcely  a  dock  yard  or 
quay,  where  iron  rail  roads  are  not  now  in  use.  The  number 
of  miles  of  this  kind  of  road  is  very  great;  some  idea  of  their 
extent  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  1822,  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  alone,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  this  road  above  ground,  and  as  many  below  it.  In 
Glamorganshire,  there  were  at  the  same  date,  three  hundred 
miles  of  it.  From  Cardiff  to  Myathie  Tydville,  there  are  thirty- 
six  miles  of  it. 

'*  The  first  public  rail-way  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
conveyance  of  general  merchandize  and  passengers,  as  well  as  coals, 
was  the  Stockton  &,  Darlington.*'  Rep.  124. 

This  is  a  single  road,  twenty-five  miles  long,  with  sidlings 
every  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 
A  small  quantity  of  merchandize,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
passengers,  weekly,  are  conveyed  along  this  line,  but  the  chief 
carriage  is  of  coal;  the  tolls  for  which  exceed  by  six  or  seven 
times,  the  aggregate  income  from  all  other  sources.  The 
company  who  constructed  this  road  had  to  encounter  strenuous 
opfiosition  from  land  holders  and  coal  proprietors.  The  first 
application  to  parliament  failed— but  in  1823  the  company  was 
chartered,  and  on  the  27tb  September,  1825,  the  road  was 
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opened  to  the  public.  It  is  a  remarkceble  fact,  in  relation  to  this 
road,  that  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  trade  upon  it,  other 
than  that  of  coal,  has  sprung  up,  no  one  can  tell  how.  Before  the 
road  was  constructed,  there  was  neither  comnierce,  nor  travel- 
ling in  that  section  of  country,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent* 
The  project  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-way  was  first 
discussed  in  1822.     Mr.  William  James,  of  London,  an  Engi- 
neer, having  witnessed  the  efiects  of  the  locomotive  engines 
near  Newcastle,  communicated  to  Mr.  Sanders  of  Liver|)ool, 
his  views  in  favour  of  its  application  to  mercantile  purposes. 
Mr.  Sanders  adopted  the  idea,  and  became  father  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road ;  a  preliminary  survey  was  made, 
Mr.  Sandars guaranteeing  paymentofthe  expenses,  and  in  lb24, 
the  same  gentleman  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Acora- 
pany  of  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  most  important  rail-roads  in  operation.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1824,  the  committee  reported  their  examina- 
tions, and  the  results  were  greatly  in  favour  of  a  rail-road.     A 
subscription  list  was  opened,  and  speedily  filled.     Upon  this  a 
permanent  committee  was  appointed.  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  was  chairman  ;  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  Engineer- 
Surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  were  made.     The  estimated 
expense  for  a  rail-road,  on  the  most  improved  construction, 
including  locomotive  engines,   and  other  contingencies,  was 
j&iOO,000,  proposed  to  be  raised  in  four  thousand  shares  JCIOO 
each.     On  the  8th  of  February,  1825,  the  petition  for  a.  charter 
was  presented  to  parliament ;  great  preparations  were  made 
on  the  one  side  by  the  subscribers  to  support  it,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  proprietors  of  canals  and  by  land  holders  to 
oppose  it.     No  less  than  five  able  counsel  were  employed  on 
each  side — volumes  of  testimony  were  taken-^one  engineer 
said  that  to  carry  the  road  across  Chatmoss  alone  would  cost 
upwards  of  £200,000.     One  of  the  counsel  asked  him  what  it 
would  cost  to  lay  it  with  diamonds.  The  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  before  whom  the  examinations  and  arguments 
were  made,  consisted  of  seventy-three  members*     After  three 
months  examination,  they  divided  on  the  preamble  to  the  bill, 
thirty-seven  in  favour,  thirty-six  against  it.  The  bill  afterwards 
failed  in  the  house.     Active  measures  were  immediateiv  taken 
for  a  renewal  of  the  application ;  errors  were  corrected.  The 
Marquis  of  StaflTord   who  was  beneficially   interested  in  the 
Bridgewater  canal,  was  induced  to  take  one  thousand  shares 
in  the  rail-road,  so  that  the  whole  amount  of  shares  was  increas- 
ed to  five  thousand  of  £100  each.     Another  contest  took  place. 
The  second  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  on  the  2d  of 
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February;  it  waft  finally  BiicceMfttl ;  but  not  until  the  battle  bad 
been  fought  upwards  of  two  months.  The  bill  pa^aed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  The  aggregate  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
parties  of  this  contest,  was  estimated  at  above  £70,0U0«  The 
parliamentary  and  law  expenditure  of  the  Gom|iany  alone,  is  set 
down  in  the  general  aceountofthe  company  at  £28,465  6«.  lid* 
or  $126,512  Slicts.  The  first  point  of  actual  operation  was 
on  Chatmoss,  in  June,  18264  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  work  at  this  place  alone 
was  estimated  by  one  of  the  opposition  engineers,  at  upwards 
of  £200,000.  Its  cost  when  actually  completed,  is  set  down 
in  the  accounts  of  the  company  at  £27,710  lU.  \i\d*  The 
whole  length  of  the  road  is  thirty  miles,  its  whole  cost  ii 
£820,000,  or  $3,644,444.  The  land  alone  cost  £95,305  88» 
and  the  fencing  £10,202  16«.  &i.  independent  of  land  for 
stations  and  buildings,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  which  cost  in 
addition  £41,697.  We  will  not  continue  the  list,  but  refer  to 
the  account  shewing  the  general  item  of  expenditure. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  water  transportation  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  by  the  Mersey  and  Runcorn,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  and  thence  by  two  canals, 
that  of  the  old  Quay  Company,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  that  between  those  towns  were  two  of  the 
best  English  turnpike»roads ;  we  may  feel  surprised  that 
any  roan  could  be  bold  enough  to  enter  upon  so  grand  a  ecale 
of  improved  communication  as  that  by  the  rail-road,  involving 
an  expense  so  enormous  as  to  exceed  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  But  the  matter  was  well  weighed  before  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  the  necessarily  increased  expenditure 
only  kindled  the  exertion  of  those  who  have  finally  surmount- 
ed and  now  triumph  in  the  effect  exceeding  their  most  sanguine 
calculations. 

Mr.  Sandars  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1824,  says : — 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  the  accommodations  the  canals  can  offer,  the 
delays  are  such  that  spinners  and  dealers  are  frequently  obliged  to 
cart  cotton  on  the  public  high  road  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  for 
which  they  pay  four  times  the  price  which  would  be  charged  by  a  rail* 
road,  and  they  are  three  times  as  long  in  getting  it  to  hand." 

The  average  length  of  passage  by  the  Mersey  and  the  canals 
is,  as  already  stated,  including  customary  detentions  on  the 
wharf,  to  be  estimated  at  thirty-six  hours,  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  winds  and  tides.     The  average  charge  upon 
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nerchaadize  for  the  last  foarteen  year»  has  been  about  ISf. 
per  ton.  The  canal  estabhshments  were  declared  to  charge 
too  high.  Transportations  by  them  was  precarious,  subject  to 
loesesaiid  great  delays;  merchandize  has  frequently  been  trans- 
ported between  New- York  and  Liverpool  in  less  time  than  by 
these  canals.  Notwithstanding  Uiese  delays  the  income  on  the 
Bridgewater  canal  was  twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the 
shares  of  ihe  old  Quay  Company  had  risen  from  £70  their  first 
cost  to  £1250  each.  The  trausportation  between  Livorpool 
and  Manchester  has  been  before  stated  at  thirteen  hundred 
tons  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  speedily  dou- 
bled ;  the  quantity  of  coal  alone  must  be  enormous.  The 
estimate  to  supply  the  two  towns  for  use  and  for  export  is  one 
million  of  tons  per  annum,  or  twenty-seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  tons  per  day.  The  number  of  passengers  each  way  is 
about  four  hundred,  making  a  total  of  8<J0  per  day.  By  the 
rail-road,  the  saving  in  expense  to  passengers  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  upwards  of  jC65,<M)0  per  annum,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  upwards  of  £500,000. 

Let  us  hastily  glance  at  this  road.     It  is  thiity  miles  in 
length,  has  sixty-three  bridges,  one  of  them  over  the  liver 
Irwell,  and  two  over  brooks;  of  the  others  the  rail-road  runs 
under  one*half,  and  the  common  roads  of  the  country  run  un- 
der the  other  half.    The  Liverpool  end  of  the  road  commences 
in  the  Company's  yard,  in   Wapping,  where  the  lower   en- 
trance of  the  tunnel  is  accessible  through  an  open  cutting 
twenty-two  feet  deep,  forty-six  feet  wide ;  being  a  space  for 
four  lines  of  rail-way,  with  pillars  between  to  support  the  ware- 
bouses  above,  which  are  thrown  across  the  excavation   and 
admit  of  the  wagons  below  receiving  and  delivering  their  loads 
through  trap  doors   communicating   with  the   stores  above. 
The  coal  and  lime  wagons  pass  on  and  discharge  their  loads  at 
the  wharves  at  the  end  of  the  station.     The  tunnel  turns  to  the 
right  or  South-East^  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  inclined 
plane  which  is  a  straight  line  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy 
yards  in  length,  rising  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  or 
one  in  every  furty-eight.     The  cars  at  this  place  are  drawn  up 
by  a  fixed  steam  engine.     The  tunnel  is  twenty-two  feet  w\{de, 
sixteen  feet  high,  the  sides  being  perpendicular  for  five  feet, 
and  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch ;  the  total  length  is 
twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  cut  through  rock  of  every 
degree  of  hardness,  from  the  softest  sandstone  to  the  hardest 
freestone  which  will  scarcely  yield  to  the  chisel.     Thus  for 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  this  road  runs  through  a  tunnel 
under  the  very  town  of  Liverpool}  being  from  five  to  seventy 
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feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  whole  of  it  is  now 
whitewashed  and  lighted  by  gas  lights.  At  the  upper  end,  the 
tunnel  opens  into  a  spacious  area  forty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  which  thus  forms  on  every 
tide,  walls  and  battlements;  from  this  area  there  returns  a 
small  tunnel  two  hundred  and  ninety  yards  long,  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  parallel  with  the  large  but  inclin- 
ing upwards  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  terminating  in  the 
upper  Eastern  boundary  of  Liverpool,  which  is  the  principal 
station  for  rail-way  coaches,  and  the  depot  for  coals  for  the 
supply  of  the  higher  districts  of  the  town.  On  the  line  of  the 
road  there  is  one  excavation  through  rock  to  the  depth  of  se- 
venty feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  also  an 
embankment  about  two  miles  long,  varying  in  length  from  fi& 
teen  to  forty-five  feet,  and  in  breadth'  at  the  base  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Over  the  valley  and  canal 
of  the  Sankey,  the  road  passes  by  a  magnificent  viaduct  of  nine 
arches,  each  fifty  feet  span,  and  seventy  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
parapet  above  to  the  level  of  the  canal  below,  being  thus  above 
the  topmasts  and  highest  peaks  of  the  barges  that  sail  on  the 
canal.  Chatmoss  is  a  barren  waste,  four  and  three-fourths 
miles  over  and  of  so  soft  and  spongy  a  texture,  that  cattle  can- 
not walk  upon  it — ^this  texture  is  from  ten  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  below  which  is  clay  and  sand.  The  practicability  of 
carrying  the  rail-road  over  this  place  was  seriously  questioned 
and  honestly  doubted  by  many ;  it  is  so  fluid  that  an  iron  rod 
would  sink  through  the  moss  by  its  own  weight. 

"  The  railway,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  floats  on  the  surface,  its 
compactness  and  buoyancy  in  the  most  fluid  places  bein^  assisted  by 
hurdles  of  brushwood  and  heather,  laid  under  the  wood  sleepers  which 
support  the  rails."  p.  l6. 

^*  Over  the  river  Irwell  the  road  is  carried  by  a  very  handsome  stone 
bridge,  and  then  over  a  series  of  arches  into  the  company  *s  station  in 
Water-street  and  Liverpool  road,  Manchester."  p.  171. 

Having  glanced  at  some  interesting  points  of  the  road,  and 
given  the  distance  and  the  trade  that  is  expected  to  pass  over 
it,  let  us  advert  to  the  locomotive  engines  used  as  the  moving 
poorer.  We  will  not  detail  the  experiments  made  on  this  in- 
teresting subject ;  a  premium  was  offered  of  £500  for  the  best 
locomotive  steam-engine  that  would  effectually  consume  its 
own  smoke  as  required  by  the  charter  of  the  company,  not  to 
weigh  over  six  tons,  to  be  capable  of  drawing,  daily,  on  a  well 
constructed  rail-road  on  a  level  plain,  a  train  of  carriages  of  the 
gross  weight  of  twenty  tons,  including  the  tender  and  water 
tank,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  with  a  pressure  of 
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steam  in  the  boiler  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  with  several  other  conditions. 

For  this  premium  five  engines  were  entered  ;  the  competi- 
tion  was  finally  between  the  Rocket  and  the  Novelty.  On  the 
day  appointed,  an  accident  happened  to  the  Novelty,  which 
prevented  the  trial.  But,  as  many  persons  attended,  the 
Rocket  was  brought  out  to  lessen  their  disappointment,  and 
with  a  car  attached  to  it,  containing  thirty  persons,  was  moved 
at  the  rate  oFfrom  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles  per  hour,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  ail  present.  The  next  day  the  trial  for 
the  prize  commenced. 

The  flocket  weighed  four  tons,  five  cwt.,  and,  including 
ber  tender  and  two  carriages  loaded  with  stone,  carried  an 
entire  mass  of  seventeen  tons.  She  travelled  in  the  first  ex- 
periment thirty  miles  in  two  hours,'  fourteen  minutes  and  eight 
seconds,  whirh  was  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  four-tenths  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  second  experiment  she  travelled  the  same  dis- 
tance, at  the  rate  of  fourteen  two-tenthsmiles  per  hour.  The 
Novelty,  including  her  water-tHnk,  water  and  fuel,  weighed 
three  tons,  seventeen  cwt.  fcMjrteen  pounds  ;  and  had  a 
load  assigned  her  in  proportion,  amounting  to  six  tons,  seven- 
teen cwt.,  her  whole  mass  in  motion  was  ten  tons,  four- 
teen hundred  weijjfht,  fourteen  pounds — with  this  she  moved 
iit  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  |)er  hour,  but  another  accident 
put  a  stop  to  her  procrress,  and  she  was  then  withdrawn.  The 
prize  was,  finally,  assigned  to  the  Rocket,  she  having  more 
than  complied  with  all  the  requisitions.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments, with  both  these  engines,  have  confirmed  all  that  was 
promised  from  the  first;  and  other  engines,  upon  similar  plans, 
have  been  constructed,  and  perfectly  succeed  ;  no  doubt  is  now 
left  as  to  the  efliciency  and  speed  of  these  engines,  when  well 
constructed.  The  Arrow  locomotive,  on  the  plan  of  the  Rock- 
et, carried  a  gross  weij^ht  of  thirty-three  ton»  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  in  two  hours,  twenty-five  minutes,  including  two 
stoppages  to  take  in  water.  On  the  level  and  straight  part  of 
the  line,  she  moved  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour;  on 
ber  return  with  the  engine-tender,  and  six  persons,  together 
with  two  carringes  and  thirty  persons,  and  her  own  weight, 
making  together  thirteen  tons,  she  performed  the  whole  trip 
in  one  hour  and  forty-six  minutes,  including  stoppages  ;  her 
speed  varied  at  the  rate  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour,  the  day  was  wet,  and  the  rail,  in  places,  very  dirty, 
circumstances  by  no  means  favourable. 

On  the  1st  December,  18^),  the  Planet  locomotive,  took 
the  first  load  of  goods  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  the  train 
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was  eighteen  wagons,  containing  one  hundred  and  tbiity-fiire 
bags  and  bales  of  American  cotton,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  sixty-five  sacks  of  salt,  thirty-four  sacks  of  malt,  weigh- 
ing, together,  fifty-one  tons,  eleven  cwt.  one  qr.  To«this  must 
be  added  the  weight  of  wagons  and  oil  cloths,  twenty«>eight 
tons, eight  cwf.  three  qrs.  less;  the  tender,  water,  and  fuel,  four 
tons,  and  fifteen  persons  on  the  train,  one  ton ;  a  total  weight  of 
exactly  eighty  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine,  about  six  tons 
more.  The  journey  was  performed  in  two  hours,  fifty-four 
minutes,  including  three  stoppages  of  five  minutes  each,  under 
the  disadvantage  of  an  adverse  wind  and  additional  friction  in 
the  wheels  and  axles,  owing  to  their  being  new.  On  the  15tb 
December  last,  there  were  on  the  road  ten  locomotives  and 
another  soon  expected ;  others  were  to  be  added.  The  steam- 
ers  on  the  Rail- way  had  conveyed  about  sixty  thousand  passen- 
gers, performing  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  trips  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  from  the  16th  of  September  to  the 
17th  of  December,  im^lusive,  and  in  only  eleven  instances  ex- 
ceeded by  half  an  hour  the  time  fixed  for  the  performance* 

Messrs.  Braithwaite  &  Erickson,  have  contracted  to  deliver 
to  the  company  by  the  15th  of  June  next,  two  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  at  jClUOU  each,  on  the  principle  of  the  Novelty,  which 
was  of  their  construction.  The  weight  of  each  engine,  with 
the  lequisite  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  not  to  exceed  five 
tons  ;  lo  draw  a  gross  weight  of  forty  tons  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  in  two  hours,  being  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane 
on  an  allowance  made  for  lost  speed  at  that  place.  The  pres- 
sure of  steam  in  the  boiler  not  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  per  square 
inch  ;  not  to  consume  more  than  half  a  pound  of  coke  per  ton, 
jdrawn  one  mile,  and  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  builders  twelve 
months. 

On  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  rail- way,  which  branches  from  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-way,  the  Sans  Pareil,  weigh- 
ing four  and  a  half  tons,  one  of  the  engines  that  competed  for 
the  prize  of  £500,  at  Rainhill,  drew  up,  on  an  inclined  plane, 
rising  one  in  seventy-two,  or  a  fraction  over  seventy-three  feet 
in  the  mile,  a  gross  load  of  fifteen  tons,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  per  hour. 

There  are  already  several  branches  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail- way  ;  separate  branche<9  lead  to  Bolion  and 
Leigh,  to  Wigan  and  Newton,  to  Warrington,  to  Runcorn  Gap, 
opposite  the  town  of  Runcorn,  and  to  St.  Helena.  Thus  the 
great  artery  is  receiving  from  the  rich  veins. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road.    It  cannot  fail  to  strike  an 
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atlentive  obterTer,  bow  eminently  Charleston  is,  by  nature, 
ealculated  for  an  important  commercial  emporium.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  just  below  the 
union  of  the  Wando  river  with  the  Coofier,  the  harbour 
spreads  out  into  a  beautiful  basin,  covering  a  space  between 
three  and  four  miles  square,  protected  from  the  sea  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  the  South-east,  where  it  admits  an  eaRy  entrance, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  city,  for  vessels 
drawing  seventeen  feet  water.  The  coast  is  a  gradually  shelv- 
ing, sandy-bottom,  so  well  known  to  navigators,  and  so  little 
dangerous,  that  vessels  are  raiely  stranded.  The  anchorage 
in  the  harbor  is  safe,  and  the  largest  ships  are  kept  afloat  in 
the  stream  at  the  lowest  tide.  At  the  wharves,  where  they  re- 
ceive and  discharge  their  loads,  they  are  either  always  afloat, 
or  grounded  on  a  soft,  muddy  bottom.  The  Cooper,  the  Ashley, 
and  the  Wando  rivers,  fertilize  in  their  course  a  large  body  of 
cultivated  and  valuable  lands,  and  afford  an  easy  and  safe  trans- 
portation to  their  sources  for  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons* 
By  inland  navigation,  between  the  islands  parallel  with 
the  coast,  a  safe  communication  is  effected  with  the  Santee 
river  on  the  North-east,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  State ;  and  with  the  Savannah  river  on 
the  South-west,  which  forms  the  entire  boundary  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  that  direction,  dividing  it  from  Georgia.  Except  New- 
York,  there  is  no  port  in  the  United  States,  all  things  consid- 
ered, more  advantageously  located  for  commerce.  But  where 
nature  has  done  much,  art  has,  as  yet,  effected  little.  The 
only  artificial  communication  of  importance,  is  the  Santee  ca- 
nal, which  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  connecting  the  Santee  and 
the  Cooper  rivers.  But  this  canal,  though  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted, has  been  unfortunately  located,  and  has  failed  of  profit 
to  the  original  stockholders. 

The  rich  inhabitants  of  the  back-country  of  South-Carolina,  and 
of  those  parts  of  North-Carolina  and  Georgia  which  trade  with 
Charleston,  are  obliged,  at  great  expense,  to  transport  their  pro- 
duce and  receive,  in  return,  their  supplies ;  weeks,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  months,  have  elapsed  before  places  not  more  distant,  in 
a  directline,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  could  effect  these 
communications,  and  then,  and  at  all  times  with  great  expense; 
and  at  no  time  without  great  risk  of  loss,  and  great  delay. 
The  profits  of  the  planter,  or  what  ought  to  be  his  profits,  are 
but  too  often  consumed  in  the  expense  of  transportation,  and 
the  merchant  finds  it  impossible  to  calculate  with  that  certainty, 
which  his  operations  require,  the  time  he  may  expect  arrivals 
01*  hear  of  his  shipments  having  reached  their  points  of  destina- 
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tion.  Capital,  which  would  otherwieie  be  acrive,  is  thus  lior- 
nmiit  a  lHrfi:e  portion  of  time,  and,  consequently,  more  of  it  is 
required  than  would  suffice,  with  more  certain,  rapid  and  safe 
communications,  for  the  same  amount  of  business.  Travel* 
lers — and  people  must  travel,  if  not  for  pleasure  or  for  health, 
at  least  for  business — fare  as  badly  as /^oods;  for  if  they  mc  ve 
at  all  faster,  it  is  still  with  a  slow,  tiresome  |)ace,  consum* 
in^  time  that  might  be  profitably  employed,  and  ex|)end* 
ing  sums  that  prudent  economy  would  readily  make  profita* 
ble.  We  will  neither  attem|)t  to  enumerate  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  communications  between  Charleston 
and  the  surrounding  and  interior  country,  nor  all  the  advan- 
tages that  would  lesult  from  improved  communications. 

Our  climate  presents  an  obstacle  of  no  small  magnitude  to 
transiportation  either  for  goods  or  for  persons,  during,  at  least, 
three  monthii  in  the  year.  The  rivers  are  unhealthy,  and  oftei» 
too  low.  The  roads  are  sandy,  heavy  and  hot ;  the  labour* 
ers  and  the  animals  engaged  in  transportation  are  with  diffi- 
culty brought  to  perform  their  task,  and  but  too  often  sink  be- 
neath it.  The  traveller  meets  with  all  these  difficulties  and  is 
made  uncomfortable,  and  not  unfrequently  sick  even  unto  death, 
as  he  heavily  and  slowly  moves  through  the  almost  Pontine 
marshes  of  the  alluvial  country  near  the  sea-board.  IVhat 
may  we  not  promise  ourselves,  if  we  can,  for  all  these  impedi- 
ments to  our  prosperity  and  comfort,  substitute  a  communica- 
tion which,  like  the  rail-roads  we  have  noticed,  will  at  once 
diminish  space  as  far  as  it  opposes  locomotion,  by  incieasing  ve- 
locity, certainty,  safety,  cheapness  and  pleasure.  The  Charleston 
and  Hatnburg  rail-road  will  certainly  effect  these  objects 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  in  every  direction  to  which  its 
branches  may  be  extended  ;  where  weeks  are  now  occupied, 
days  will  suffice,  and  for  days,  we  may  almost  take  hours ;  dimes 
will  effect  then  whnt  now  requires  dollars. 

The  exports  of  Charleston  amount  to  ten  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  whiln  the  direct  foreign  imports  are  scarcely  more 
than  a  tenth  of  that  amount.  The  merchants  in  the  interior 
cannot  postpone  until  the  fall,  their  supplies  for  the  season, 
and,  as  they  cannot  risk  the  approach  to  the  city,  as  early  as  is 
required  in  the  summer,  to  purchase  them  and  have  them 
transported  to  their  respective  homes  by  the  present  tedious  and 
expensive  modes,  they  prefer  sailing  to  New- York,  and  laying 
them  in  at  that  place. 

If  we  examine  .the  large  amount  of  produce  received  from 
the  interior,  and  the  yet  larger  that  may  be  expected  by  an  easy 
communication  ;  if  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  when  the  pros- 
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perityof  places  so  connected  is  increased  that  each  increases  the 
other,  that  commerce  springs  up,  additional  soils  areruhivated, 
riches  are  accumulated,  population  is  increased,  travelling  be- 
comes common ;  if  we  collect  these  and  other  important  ob- 
servations from  the  history  of  places  that  are  most  prosperous 
and  if  we  reflect  that  the  majority  of  mankind  can  only  afford 
luxuries  and  pleasures  that  are  within  a  very  moderate  expense, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  these  effects  to  rational  causesi 
and  apply  them  to  our  own  situation ;  nor  will  we  deem  those 
too  sanguine  who  anticipate  much  from  that  enterprise  which 
has  set  on  foot  the  great  woik  we  are  considering.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  on  what  the  calculations  of  the  produce  and  goods 
to  be  tiansported  are  founded,  may  find  them  in  the  Reports 
of  the  South-Carolina  Canal  and  Rail  Road  Company  on  that 
subject,  and  we  are  confident  that  looking  forward  a  few 
years,  those  calculations  are  far  short  of  the  truth. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  proposed  route  of  the  rail-road, 
and  the  mode  of  construction  adopted.  It  is  an  establish- 
ed principle  of  these  roads,  that  where  the  transportation 
on  them  is  equal  both  ways,  they  should  be  level.  That  where 
it  exceeds  in  one  direction,  that  in  the  opposite  by  five  times, 
it  should  descend  from  a  level  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  transportation,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  in  certain  other  proportions  according  to  the  difference  of 
transportation  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  data  for  these  cal- 
culations are  the  known  laws  ofgravitation,  and  the  ascertained 
resistance  of  the  wheels  of  a  car  on  their  axle  and  on  the  rail. 
The  gravity,  acts  against  the  ascending,  in  favour  of  the  des- 
cending line,  in  the  proportions  of  the  length  of  the  road  to  its 
perpendicular  height  from  a  level,  so  that  if  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  on  the  level  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  on  a  well-con- 
structed rail-way,  to  be  one  in  every  two  hundred  ;  or  that  a 
force  of  one  pound  over  a  pulley,  or  a  power  equal  to  that,  will 
draw  two  hundred  pounds,  then  whenever  the  inclination  of 
the  road  is  such,  that  the  load  would  have  a  tendency  to  run 
down  of  one  pound,  the  gravity  and  friction  would  be  equal, 
and  the  power  to  force  it  up  would  be  doubled,  which  in  this 
case,  would  be  an  ascent  of  thirty-two  feet  per  mile.  Thus  a 
horse  can  draw  ten  tons  on  a  level  rail-road,  and  only  five  tons 
against  an  ascent  of  thirty-two  feet  per  mile;  supposing  him  in 
both  cases  toexert  the  same  force;  itcostas  much  labour,  there- 
fore, on  such  a  road  to  go  up  one  mile  ascending  thirty-two  feet 
as  to  go  two  miles  on  a  level.  The  surveys  and  examinations 
of  our  rail- road  shows  that  the  country  is  most  favourable  for 
the  trade  in  the  direction  we  desire  it,  and  that,  with  a  very 
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moderate  cutting  and  embankment,  the  general  rise  to  the 
summit  level  need  not  exceed,  in  one  direction,  ten  feet  in  the 
mile,  and  in  the  other  eighteen  feet.  The  route  passes  through 
a  remarkably  well-timhered  country,  which  will  not  only  afford 
abundant  material  at  little  expense  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  wood-work  of  the  road,  but  will  furnish,  (he  very 
best  fuel  for  the  engines.  The  timber  and  the  wood  for  fuel 
on  this  road,  together  with  the  produce  of  plantations  and  the 
return  trade,  may  be  not  unreasonably  expected  in  the  first  siity 
miles,  to  pay  a  sufficient  profit  on  that  part  of  the  work,  and 
when  the  whole  line  to  Hamburgh  is  open,  we  shall  realize 
all  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  road  to  that  point* 
Branches  must  be  made  to  Columbia  and  to  Camden  ;  these 
towns,  and  those  who  are  in  their  vicinity,  cannot  suffer  their 
trade  to  be  turned  into  other  channels  by  the  want  of  a  little 
enterprise.  But  if  we  anticipate  much  from  these  sources,  we 
may,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  when  speaking  of 
the  steam-engine,  ask — *'  what  may  not  a  sanguine  hope  whis* 

*  per  to  itself  as  to  the  future.  For  ourselvesi  we  confess  that  in 

*  contemplating   what  has  been  done,  we  entertain  trembling 

*  hopes,  that  we  should  not  choose  to  expose  to  the  eye  of  the 

*  scorner'^'-when  we  extend  our  view  to  embrace  the  Western 
States  by  extending  the  rail-road  to  the  Tennessee  river.  In 
descending  the  Ohio  river,  and  ascending  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  thence  to  Charleston  by  the  extended 
line  of  rail-road,  the  trip  may  be  performed  in  ten  days  from 
the  junction  of  those  rivers  in  this  direction,  and  in  about  seven 
days  in  returning.  Linked  by  such  a  tie  we  may  yet  see 
Charleston  what  she  ought  to  be,  second  in  the  United  States 
only  to  New- York. 

The  mode  of  construction  adopted  for  the  rail-road,  is  to 
drive  wooden  piles  every  six  teet  apart  in  parallel  lines ;  the 
heads  of  these  piles  are  bound  together  by  transverse  sleepers, 
these  are  surmounted  by  the  longitudinal  wooden-rail  about 
nine  inches  square,  in  various  lengths  from  fifteen  to  thirty*feet, 
on  the  top  of  which,  on  the  inner  side,  the  flat  bar  iron  is  nail- 
ed. The  tracks  are  about  five  feet  apart,  and  as  locomotive 
engines  are  to  be  used,  there  is  no  road  formation,  and  it  is  only 
*  where  the  level  cannot  be  otherwise  formed  that  the  spade  is 
used,  and  then  merely  to  make  the  cutting  through  which  the  rail 
is  to  be  continued.  I'his  method  is  not  only  economical,  but  if 
the  piles  are  properly  driven  and  the  superstructure  well  exe* 
cuted,  will  more  certainly  secure  the  rail  from  sinking  than  the 
usual  method  of  supporting  it  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stone  im- 
bedded into  the  road.     Another  advantage  is,  that  in  passing 
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through  cultivated  ficldfl  much  fencing  may  be  saved  by  dig- 
ging a  wide,  deep  ditch  under  the  rails,  where  they  enter  and 
pass  out  of  the  field  in  a  transverse  direction  and  running  the 
common  field  fence  through  it,  thus  continuing  the  former  line 
of  the  fence,  only  running  it  under  the  rails.  The  greatest 
objections  to  the  whole  plan  of  construction,  are  the  exposure 
of  the  wood  work  to  rapid  decay,  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
though  it  may  be  lessened,  and  the  rails  being  liable  to  cant  in 
a  lateral  direction,  which  may  be  avoided  by  placing  the  feet 
of  the  piles  further  apart  in  the  transverse  direction  of  their 
heads. 

When  the  road  has  once  been  completed  it  will  afford  such 
facilities,  that  wood,  or  stone  for  repairs,  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained and  transported  along  the  line  at  little  expense. 

Six  miles  of  this  road  are  complete  and  two  steam-carriages 
are  now  in  operation  on  it,  conveying  materials  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  road,  and  passengers  for  amusement.  They  are 
found  to  answer  expectations,  though  they,  no  doubt,  admit  of 
improvements,  paiticularly  in  their  fire-places  and  boilers,  as 
the  fuel  used  is  wood  in  place  of  coal. 

Most  of  the  road  is  now  located  over  ground  more  favoura- 
ble* than  that  over  which  the  experimental  survey  was  made. 
The  saving  between  the  actual  cost  of  iron  for  the  rails  and 
fastenings,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  now  ascertained  to  be  very 
eonsiderable,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  road  has  been  located  for'^upwards  of  sixty  miles^ 
and  crosses  the  Edisto,  the  only  river  in  the  whole  line  to  Ham- 
burgh, at  a  point  very  favorable,  and  where  it  may  be  efiected  at 
less  expense  than  at  the  direction  first  contemplated.  This  line 
has  this  further  advantage,  that  the  branches  to  Columbia  and 
Camden,  from  the  main  line  of  the  road,  may  be  effected  in 
much  less  distance  than  by  that  first  designed.  Contracts  are 
already  made  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the  work  on  most  of  the 
line  that  is  located — and  offers  for  further  contracts  are  daily 
made.  We  may  confidently  calculate  upon  a  speedy  comple- 
tion of  this  great  work,  and  upon  its  operation  producing  most 
important  and  beneficial  results,  such  as  will  convince  even  the 
roost  opposed,  and  gratify  the  most  sanguine  and  zealous. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Siamese  Ticins;  a  Satirical  Tale  of  the  TimeSy 
with  other  Poems.  Ity  the  author  of  Pelbain,  the  Disowned, 
Sec.  1  vol.  12mo.  New- York.  1831. 

"The  Siamese  Twins,"  is,  ii|ion  the  whole,  a  wretched 
feilure.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  when  we  first  took  up 
the  book,  what  use  could  be  made  of  a  lusus  naturae  so  very 
disaf^reeable  in  a  satirical  poem.  Had  it  not  been  that  the 
author,  by  the  title  of  his  work,  warranted  us  in  looking  for 
something  particularly  facetious,  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  such  a  subject  treated  in  rather  a  different  style,  and  with 
far  more  power,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Disowned."  And 
accordingly,  the  only  parts  of  this  long  poem,  in  four  books  and 
twelve  chapters,  that  deserve  the  least  praise,  are  those  of  a 
serious  and  even  gloomy  complexion.  As  for  the  Satire,  as 
such,  we  venture  to  aflirm  that  a  more  "  tragical  piece  of  mirth" 
has  not  been  indited  since  Nick  Bottom  and  his  company  first 
appeared  in  Py  ramus  and  Thisbe.  We  can  scarcely  help  gaping 
even  now,  when  we  think  of  the  dreary  and  dismal  waste  through 
which,  from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty,  and  with  great  eflfort,  we 
have  made  a  most  tedious  journey.  It  is  inconceivable,  how  so 
clever  a  writeras  the  author  of  "  Pelham,"  should  so  completely 
have  mistaken  his  walk,  or  have  failed  so  utterly  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  in  view.  He  has  published  two  hundred  pages  of 
satire  without  point,  buflToonery  without  gaiety,  and  doggerel 
without  drollery  or  quaintness — the  stupidest,  without  exception, 
and  most  vulgar  variety,  of  what  is  so  expressively  called  in 
Frenchy platitude.  Weary, ^^,  unprofitable — these  three  ivords 
are  the  summing  up  of  what  we  have  to  say  of  this  "  Satirical 
Tale  of  the  Times" — considered  as  a  satire. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  preface,  which  contains  some  good  remarks, 
explains  the  drift  of  his  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  extract  it. 
We  take  leave  to  observe,  however,  upon  what  he  says  of  those 
who  have  been  condemned  for  being  "like  Lord  Byron,"  in 
poetry,  that  no  one  can  be  more  completely  safe  on  that  score 
than  Mr.  E.  L.  B. 

"  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  a  certain  Divine,  who,  on  beginning 
the  church  service,  found  himself  without  a  congregation  ;  turning  to 
his  clerk  Roger,  addressed  him  with  '^  Dearly  beloved  Roger,**  dLC. 
An  author,  now-a-days,  in  prefacing  a  volume  of  Poetry,  finds  him- 
self a  little  in  the  situation  of  the  Divine  :  and  the  individual  who  com- 
poses his  audience — the  solitary  Roger  whom  he  can  address — is  his 
Publisher ! 
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^*  Nevertheless,  my  dear  Publishers,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  true 
(however  warmly  disappointed  Poets,  and  your  yet  more  disappointed 
brethren  may  assert  the  fact\  that  no  poetry,  whatsoever  may  be  its 
nature,  will  attract  the  popular  taste  of  the  present  age :  still  less,  in- 
deed, do  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  indelicate  and  unfeeling  critics 
who  assert,  with  no  excusable  incivility,  that  any  poetry,  if  it  be  very 
good,  wdl  find  an  equally  hearty  welcome,  whatever  be  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  Glancing  first  towards  the  latter  opinion,  1  think  we  shall 
observe  that  after  the  death  of  any  pre-eminently  popular  poet,  there 
is  always  a  sudden,  yet  a  long-continued  coolness  to  the  art,  which  his 
admirers  seem  to  imagine  has  expired  with  himself.  Mot  only  the  new 
aspirant,  but  the  poet  of  estabUshed  celebrity,  is  mortified  by  indiifer- 
ence  ;  and  discovers  that  the  broader  fame  which  perhaps  he  thought 
overshadowed,  on  the  contrary,  protected  his  renown.  Since  the  death 
of  Lord  Byron,  the  poetry  of  Moore,  the  friend  of  the  deceased,  or 
of  Southey  the  antagonist,  has  thus  seemed  to  be  less  eagerly  sought 
for  than  during  the  lifetime  of  that  extraordinaiy  man,  when  his  genius 
or  his  faults  were  the  theme  of  every  literary  conversation,  and  the 
claims  of  his  contemporaries  were  brought  forward  to  illustrate,  to 
lessen,  or  to  contrast  the  merits  of  the  popular  idol.  1  apprehend  that 
the  same  circumstances  will  apply  to  every  more  exciting  species  of 
literature ;  and  had  the  world  lost  the  author  of  ^  Waverley*  at  the 
time  when  the  fullest  splendour  of  his  celebrity  was  caUing  forth  a 
race  of  no  unnoticed  emulators,  the  whole  tribe  of  historical,  or  even 
of  Scottish  novelists  would  suddenly  have  sunk  into  that  class  of 
writers,  to  whose  claims  the  public  would  have  lent  the  least  courteous 
attention.  A  great  literary  man  maintains  in  esteem  the  whole  re- 
spectable part  of  his  fraternity,  and  when  he  dies  they  share  the  same 
f(Ue  as  the  friends  of  a  savage  chief,  whom  his  countrymen  immolate 
upon  his  tomb. 

^*  If,  my  dear  Publishers,  we  shall  find,  on  an  attentive  recurrence  to 
hterary  history,  that  tliis  observe^oa  is  not  without  truth  in  general, 
there  was  that  in  the  particular  instance  of  Lord  Byron  which  would 
heighten,  perhaps  beyond  a  precedent,  the  inditference  towards  the  art 
which  had  lost  so  eminent  a  master.  For  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that 
no  poet  ever  created  so  feverish  and  so  unhealthy  an  interest  in  the 
popular  mind ;  and  that  the  subsequent  langour  and  relaxation  would 
necessarily  be  proportioned  to  the  excitement  they  succeeded.  The 
poetry  itself,  too,  of  Lord  Byron  is  of  a  heated  and  exaggerated  cha- 
racter ;  and  his  genius  so  long  taught  the  public  to  consider  stimulants 
ad  a  legitimate  diet,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  no  succeeding  poet 
could  surpass  the  excitation  which  he  maintained ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  simpler — I  was  about  to  say  any  more  natural — school  of 
poetry  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear  common-place  and  in- 
sipid. 

'*  Again,  too,  while  the  public,  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  bold 
and  uncommon  genius,  grow  wedded  to  his  style — even  to  his  faults*- 
they  resent  with  pecidiar  contempt  any  resemblance  to  the  object  of  an 
admiration  which  they  afiect  to  preserve  as  an  exclusive  worship.  And 
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yet  how  tew  can  eseape  from  a  seeming  imitation,  vhieh  in  reality  is 
nothing  more  than  the  tone  of  the  age  in  which  they  Uve  ;  and  though 
more  emphatically  noted  in  the  most  popular  poet,  than  in^  his  less 
fortunate  contemporaries,  he  also  was  influenced  by,  instead  of  creat- 
ing. Thus  it  may  be  no  paradox  to  say,  that  a  new  poet  has  of  late 
incurred  condemnation  on  two  grounds,  both  of  which  he  must  have 
enjoyed  a  pecuUar  felicity  to  escape— one  for  being  unlike  Lord  Byron, 
the  other  for  being  like  him.  Perhaps,  without  carrying  the  inquiry 
farther,  we  have  already  been  enabled  to  see  that  there  has  been  rea- 
son to  beheve  the  times  of  late  somewhat  singularly  unfavourable  to 
poetry  ;  and  that  you,  my  dear  PubUshers,  have  been  fully  justified,  by 
theory  as  well  as  experience,  for  the  very  cold  water  you  have  thrown 
upon  all  proffered  speculations  in  a  branch  of  business  so  unprofitable. 

"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  wholly  true  that  no  poetry,  whatever 
be  its  nature,  will  succeed  1  And,  on  the  contrary,  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  disadvantages  we  have  glanced  at,  and  with  which  poetry  has 
had  to  encounter,  may  have  an  apter  reference  to  the  period  we  have 
lately  passed,  than  exactly  to  the  present  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  at 
some  time  or  another,  the  indifference  towards  poetry  occasioned  by 
the  death  or  the  absorbing  genius  of  one  great  poet  must  subside  into 
that  customary  and  natural  coldness  with  which  the  public  will  always 
regard  excursions  into  the  higher  and  more  arduous  paths  of  literature. 
"Why  should  this  time  be  yet  an  object  of  distant  anticipation  1  Has  not 
a  sufficient  period  elapsed  since  the  passing  away  of  a  great  man,  to 
allow  the  feelings  he  bequeathed'  to  fade  nlso  from  that  undue  influ- 
ence which  they  might  at  first  have  exercised  over  the  popular  mind  ? 
Has  not  a  new  generation  arisen  1  Has  not  a  new  impetus  been  given 
to  the  age  1  Do  not  new  feelings  require  to  be  expressed  ?  and  are  there 
not  new  readers  to  be  propitiated,  who,  sharing  but  m  a  feeble  degree 
the  former  enthusiasm,  will  turn,  nor  with  languid  attention,  to  tie 
claims  of  fresh  aspirants?  Is  there  not  truth  in  this?  and  if  so,  is  not 
the  time  approaching,  if  it  be  not  already  arrived,  when  a  poet  may 
expect  no  obstacle  and  no  contention  beyond  those  eternally  doomed 
to  his  condition  1  But  then  what  have  we  seud — *  that  a  new  race  have 
arisen  and  new  feehngs  are  to  be  expressed.'  A  poet,  therefore,  who 
aspires  to  reputation,  must  be  adapted  to  the  coming  age,  not  rooted  to 
that  which  is  already  gliding  away. 

"  The  critics  err  when  they  say  that  any  poetry  that  is  very  good  wiU 
succeed;  poetry,  excellent — nay,  surprising — is  called  forth  every 
hour — yet  dies  instantly  into  silence.  But  then  it  is  poetry  which  echoes 
a  sound  of  which  we  are  tired : — to  succeed  with  a  new  age,  it  should 
be  of  a  new  character.  Hence  it  is,  my  dear  pubhshers,  that  duodeci- 
mos in  stanzas,  and  octavos  in  heroics,  slumber  on  your  shelves-*a 
warning  to  you,  an  omen  to  us.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  much  genius  seems 
utterly  thrown  away ;  that  so  many  excellent  verses  are  written  which 
no  one  reads;  and  so  many  pretty  feelings  are  expressed,  with  which 
no  one  can  sympathize.  We  all  grant  the  talent  and  the  power;  but 
they  are  wasted  in  delineating  worn-out  sentiments  and  imbodying 
reflections  upon  which,  in  the  rapid  career  of  the  world,  we  have  already 
decided.     Ail  that  morbidity  of  feehng — all  that  gloomy  repining  at 
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the  ends  of  life — aU  that  affectation  to  be  above  the  aims  and  detach- 
ed from  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  ail  such  unwholesome 
sentimentalities  and  tumid  weaknesses,  cheu^acteristic  of  a  departing 
age,  do  not  distinguish  the  rising.  Many  among  the  elder  part  of  the 
literary  world  may  indeed  still  consider  them  the  components  of  a  deep 
philosophy,  or  the  signs  of  a  superior  mind.  But  the  young  hare,  I  am 
persuaded,  formed  a  nobler  estimate  of  life,  and  a  habit  of  reasoning, 
at  once  founded  upon  a  homelier  sense,  and  yet  aspiring  to  more 
elevated  conclusions. 

**  What  feelings  may  have  succeeded  the  artificial  sentiments  that 
have  withered,  and  which  poets  daily  rise  to  address,  and  sink  into 
oblivion  for  addressmg  in  vain — or  what  reception  the  world  may  give 
to  the  poet  who  is  the  first  to  enter  deeply  into  those  feelings,  and 
express  them  first — remains  for  men  more  gifted  and  more  zealous 
than  myself  to  discover. 

"  The  poem  which  forms  the  staple  of  this  volume  addresses  itself  to 
the  humours  rather  than  to  the  gassions  of  men.  Chiefly  of  a  comic 
and  of  a  lightly  satiric  nature,  it  makes  little  pretence  to  those  provin- 
ces to  which  the  ambition  of  poets  is  usually  directed.  And,  for  my 
own  part,  even  if  I  possessed  far  higher  endowments  for  poetry — far 
warmer  inclinations  towards  it  than  I  ever,  in  my  youngest  dajrs  of 
inexperience,  imagined  I  possessed — I  own  my  belief  that  I  have  lived 
too  immediately  in  that  day  with  the  style  of  which  the  world  has 
grown  weary,  not  to  be  imbued  in  the  graver  school  of  poetry  with  the 
very  faults  which  I  should  censure  in  others:  and  imbued  too  deeply, 
and  from  too  early  a  period,  to  allow  much  hope  of  exchanging  those 
faults  for  faults  of  a  more  innovating  and  unhackneyed  character.  In 
the  comic  school  it  is  different ;  for  the  comic  school  has  been  little 
cultivated  in  this  country ;  and  originality  in  that  department  is  there- 
fore easier  than  in  one  more  severe,  and  yet  seemingly  more  inviting 
to  disciples.  If  I  have  now  accomfdished  something  which,  though 
a  tale  and  a  satire,  is  yet  not  evidently  plagiarized  either  from  Byrou 
or  from  Butler — ^if  without  that  wearisome  straining  for  novelty  in 
detail,  which  so  rarely  leads  to  any  thing  better  than  affectation — ^the 
matter  and  the  manner  be  not,  on  the  whole,  without  some  claim  to 
originality — then  shall  I  be  fully  satisfied.  That  you,  my  dear  Pub- 
hshers,  may  be  fully  satisfied  also  is  a  matter  equally  desirable,  but  a 
little  more  difficult  to  effect ! 

**'  The  above  observations  were  written  some  months  ago ;  since  then 
the  aspect  of  the  times  has  grown  more  visibly  dark  and  troubled  ;  and 
•the  public,  occupied  with  events  of  stirring  moment,  have  now  some 
solid  reason  to  be  less  than  ever  disposed  *  towards  the  recreations  of  the 
pleasant  loiterer,  Poesy.*  Were  this  poem  of  more  value,  and  of  a  different 
nature,  I  should  delay  its  appearance  to  a  less  unpropitious  moment  I 
feel,  indeed,  a  little  ashamed  to  produce,  at  such  times,  any  thing  not 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  great  causes  which  now  (in  the 
exaggeration  of  no  metaphor,)  agitate  the  world.  But  the  crop  has 
been  sown,  and  has  ripened,  and  may  stand  no  longer :  in  other  words^ 
so  much  of  any  little  attraction  my  poem  may  possess  depends  upon 
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the  aptness  of  its  allusions  to  the  present  day,  that  in  the  present  day  it 
must  seek  its  fortune.  If  it  have  other  merit,  indeed,  the  temporary 
neglect  for  which  I  am  prepared  cannot  become  a  permanent  ohhvion. 
Without  referring  to  posterity — that  last  and  most  perilous  appeal  of 
the  ne|rlected— a  court  to  which,  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  the  teme- 
rity or  the  vanity  to  subject  so  unimportant  a  cause — there  is  yet  a  lesser 
and  an  intermediate  tribunal.  No  man's  real  reputation,  small  or  great, 
is  made  by  his  exact  contemporaries:  it  is  the  generation  succeeding, 
yet  witnessing  his  own — ^the  generation  some  eight  or  ten  years  his 
junior-  by  which  he  is  tried.  To  that  generation — not  in  the  spirit  of 
dejection  or  of  boasting — but  as  the  first  fair  and  dispassionate  tribunal 
I  can  obtain,  I  confide  the  fate  of  this  work,  and  of  those  which,  in 
humbler  prose,  have  been,  from  the  first  to  the  latest,  actuated  by  the 
same  objects — objects  that  may  keep  alive  in  me,  indeed,  the  love  of 
fame ;  but  which  yet  can  console  me,  if  1  am  forbidden  to  attain  it." 
Preface, 

It  is  evident  from  these  last  remarks,  that  Mr.  Biilwer  was 
bent  iipon/i/n.  His  main  object  was  to  avail  himself  of  the 
facilities  ohviouj^ly  afforded  by  the  monstrous  union  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  verv  different  persons  in  one  body  and  one  fate,  to  get 
up  a  sort  of  Comedy  of  Eriors,  abounding  in  what  has  distin- 
guished all  pieces  on  the  same  plan  since  Plantus'  Amphi- 
tryon— amusing  contradictions  and  farcical  Harliquinades, 
which  the  author  in  this  instance  hoped  to  render  more  piquant 
by  a  satirical  reference  to  contemporary  history  and  rhararten 
Having  no  great  taste  for  buffoonery,  at  best,  we  have  never 
relished  such  extravagances  even  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare 
and  Moliere,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  nvfckinvry  of  the  au- 
thor in  this  ''satirical  tale"  is  positively  disgusting.  Sosia 
brought  to  doubt  his  own  identity — the  Droinios  perpetually 
exchanging  places  with  one  another,  are  simply  laughable  ob- 
jects. The  farce  may  be  objected  tu  as  broad  and  vulgar,  per- 
haps ;  still  it  is  pure,  and  rather  pleasant  farce.  But  bow  is  it 
possible  that  the  momtrtmfy  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
plot  in  the  ''  Siamese  Twins,"  should  be  turned  into  ridicule 
without  shocking  good  taste  .^  The  imagination  of  man,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  has  never  conceived  a  more  horrible  situation  than 
that  of  our  heroes  Chang  and  Ching.  To  pass  one's  whole 
life  at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon,  or  in  an  iron  mask,  were 
mercy  to  such  a  destiny.  It  is,  in  short,  a  fit  subject  for  him 
who  painted  the  long  sufferings  of  the  "Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
and  for  him  alone.  Had  this  strange  and  almost  unimaginable 
variety  of  human  wo,  occurred  to  Lord  Uyron,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  his  genius  would  have  made  of  it* a  tale'  whose 
lightest  woid  would  have  frozen  the  blood  of  the  reader. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  "  Siamese  Twins  "  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  are  merely  imaginary  personages — and  plead  for  him 
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the  poet's  privilefre  quidlibet  audendi.  Horace  and  ^ood  sense 
have  settled  that  matter  lon^  ago.  There  is  an  inherent  and 
essential  incongruity  in  the  very  conception  of  such  personages 
acting  such  parts  and  in  such  scenes.  This  incongruity  might,  it  is 
very  possible,  have  been  palliated  or  disi^iiiHed  or  excused  by 
a  more  skilful  and  felicitous  execution.  But  it  must  have  been 
fdt^  and  sensibly  felt,  even  in  the  most  successful  satire,  and  in 
the  melancholy  instance  before  us,  it  is  quite  revolting.  The 
odious  image  is  forced  upon  us  by  every  incident  in  the  poem, 
in  naked,  unrelieved,  unmitigated  deformity. 

We  were  particularly  shocked  with  the  incongruity  referred 
to,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  author 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  father  of  his  heroes,  and  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  their  birth,  and  the  gossiping  of  the 
lying-in  chamber.  It  appears  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived in  worse  taste. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  In  Bancok — all  the  world  must  know 

Bancok's  the  capital  of  Slam, — 
There  lived  not  quite  an  age  ago, 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Fiam, 
Of  moderate  sense  and  decent  fortune. 
He  ne'er  had  need  his  friends  to  importune  ; 
He  asked  them  not  to  clothe  or  board  him. 
And  therefore  all  his  friends  adored  him  ! 
Fo£r  Bancok  is  a  place  where  you 

If  rich,  have  love  enough  to  sate  you ; 
But  ofily  ask  them  for  a  soti«. 

And,  *gad  !  how  bitterly  they  hate  you ! 

Our  Fiam  was  a  handsome  fellow. 
His  nose  was  flat,  his  skin  was  yellow ; 
Tho*  black  his  locks,  with  trutli  you  'd  swear 
His  teeth  were  blacker  than  his  hair; 
He  might  have  seemed  Apollo's  grandson. 
And  borne  the  bell  from  Colonel  Ans — n. 

But,  spite  of  this  surpassing  beauty. 
His  wife  had  quite  forgot  her  duty : 
And  (tho*  't  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Since  marriage  first  had  joined  the  pair) 
She  ne'er  had  managed  to  bestow 

Upon  this  charming  spouse  an  heir. 
Now  this  was  aught  but  proper, 

And  half  her  friends  began  to  drop  her. 

« 

At  (length  it  was  one  Van^a-^thed)^ 
Our  dame  was  fairly  brought  to  bed ; 
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And— better  day  the  better  deed — 
T*  atone  for  all  her  former  sins, 
To  Fiam  she  to-day  decreed 
The  kind  gratuity  of  Tvfdns. 

So  far,  so  good  !  the  Siam  natioa 

Is  somewhat  thin  of  population ; 

And  (there,  as  here,  two  sects  are  clamorous. 

The  Economic  and  the  Amorous) 

It  must  have  charmed  the  Siam  Saddlers, 

This  doubling  on  the  Malthus  Twaddlers ! 

But,  ah  ! — the  worst's  to  come  ! — ^for  Fate 

Her  boon  with  bane  will  ever  mate. 

And  often  with  her  childish  antics 

The  fairest  hope  of  mortal  man  tricks ; 

So  now  she,  by  a  bony  tether. 

Joined  breast  to  breast — our  Twins  together. 

This  freak  of  Mrs.  Fate's,  I  fear. 

Would  nowhere  give  much  satisfaction, 
But  really — as  enacted  here — 

It  was  a  most  flagitious  action. 
For — ^reader — not  like  us !  the  way 

At  Bancok's  always  to  look  down  oir 
Whatever  Nature  may  betray 

The  smallest  preresolve  to  frown  on. 

I  leave  you  to  conceive  the  scene ! 
The  Siam  parson's  face  serene : 
(Parsons  possess  in  every  nation 
That  greatest  virtue,  resignation ! 
They  also  boast — ^there's  no  concealing-^ 
A  very  liberal  turn  of  feeling, 
Which  makes  that  virtue  always  shown 
In  your  afflictions — not  their  own  !) 
The  witch-read  midwife's  hint  of  awe ; 
The  posed  look  of  the  man  of  law ; 
The  wonder  of  the  startled  nurses ; 
And  the  smote  father's  stifled  curses  ; — 
Until  at  length  he  sinks  him  down, 
With  moving  lip,  but  moveless  frown ; 
Familiar  footsteps  pass  him  by — 
Their  forms  are  glassed  not  on  his  eye ; 
And  voices  merge  in  clamour  near ; 
But  sense  lies  locked  within  his  ear. 


So  sat  he  m  a  marUe  grieving—* 
The  comic  of  the  crowd  relieving ; 
And,  proving  the  old  dogma  wrong, 
That  naught  of  gnef  can  well  belong 
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To  seenes  where  gayer  verse  makes  rife 
The  humour  and  the  farce  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  with  kindly  chatter, 

Comes  half  the  town  to  learn  the  matter  ; 

His  lunch — (cold  pig) — the  gourmand  quits. 

The  very  cooks  desert  their  spits, 

The  Ava  soldier  bred  to  dangers. 

The  Cochinese  who  lives  on  strangers, — 

*  So  great  the  infection  soft' — have  caught  it, 

And  cry — ^"Poor  Fiam !  who'd  have  thought  it  1"  pp.  13-1 5. 

What  follows  makes  all  this  still  more  strikingly  disagreeable. 
The  author,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  address  himself  *'  to  the  hu- 
mors rather  than  to  the  passions  of  men  "  and  to  write  some- 
thing '^  chiefly  of  a  comic  and  of  a  lightly  satiric  nature," 
takes  care  at  the  very  outset  to  remind  us,  as  forcibly  as  possi- 
ble, that  his  subject  is,  in  truth,  any  thing  hut  comic.  The  pro- 
posal to  destroy  the  monster — the  horror  conceived  at  it  by  the 
women — the  wild  and  piercing  shriek  of  the  mother — are 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  affected  levity  of  tone,  and  the 
careless,  and  slovenly  doggerel^  in  which  the  story  is  generally 
told. 

^«  —-But  on  a  couch  all  uncaressed 

The  new-born  Infants  lay, 
And  not  one  dusky  gossip  bless'd 

Their  entrance  into  day. 
And  yet  no  rude  or  vulgar  grace 

You  might  in  their  repose  descry. 
And  each  to  each  in  close  embrace 
They  nestled  tenderly. 

As  if  they  felt  the  rude  world  round 

Already  on  their  being  frown'd. 

And  knew  that  some  strange  spell  had  hun 

A  blot  upon  a  brother's  name. 
Yet  made  the  tie  to  which  they  clung 

No  less  their  shelter  than  their  shame ! 

And  now  all 's  hush'd  !— a  certain  still  awes 
The  motley  crowd ;  they  gaze  on  each 
With  a  quick,  meaning  eye— *but  speech 
Lies  stifled  with  a  numbing  fear ! 

A  single  voice  appals  &e  ear. 

And  telb — but  with  a  whispered  breath — 

'  How  easy  is  an  infiuit's  death. 

'  And  that  we  only  do  fulfil  laws 

*  Given  by  nature— to  deny 

'  Life  to  the  wretched  things  that  mock 

'Nature  herself!' 


or 

o 
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Then  suddenly 
There  ran  a  chill  electric  shock 
Tliro'  every  woman  there  whose  breast 
The  soft  lips  of  a  babe  had  preas'd ; 
But  she  who  spake — an  aged  crone — 
The  mother^s  love  had  never  known  ! 
The  gossip  ceased ;  and  you  might  mork 

The  influence  of  her  words  was  creeping 
Slowly  but  sure — throughout  the  rest. 
And  in  the  pause,  and  thro*  the  dark, 

You  heard  the  mother's  quiet  weeping. 
Out  rang  a  sharp  and  wailing  cry 

From  where  the  Twins  were  lain — [/««/,] 
And  from  their  fir^t  and  gentlest  sleeping 

They  woke  to  earth  and  pain ! 

As  snows  that  in  some  deep  ravine 

Lie  motionless  and  dumb, 
Till  at  a  signal  from  the  beam- 
Some  charmM  voice  from  the  sun— they  seem 
To  wake — wild  Genii — from  a  dream. 
And  changing  as  they  wake — the  steep 
Beholds  the  transformed  torrents  sweep, 

And  conquer  as  they  come ;  : 

Thus,  when  that  signal  cry  arose. 
Straight  from  the  warmed  and  melting  snows 
The  waters  of  deep  love  awoke ! 
To  life  the  Mighty  Instinct  broke, 
And  wild  and  thrilling  through  the  crowd, 
A  mother's  soul  speaks  out  aloud — 

"  My  children — they  are  mine !" 

And  weird,  and  ghast,  and  desolate 

That  sound  of  woman's  deepest  fear. 

Rung  on  the  humbled  father's  ear; 
Where,  deadening  thought  in  gloom,  he  sat 
With  downcast  eyes,  that  loathed  to  see, 
And  numb  hands  dropping  on  his  knee ; 
And,  as  a  voice  that  from  the  skies 
Bids  one  the  grave  hath  housed  arise, 
He  rose :  the  crowd  on  either  side. 
Fell  back ;  sound  answered  not  his  stride. 
He  reach'd  the  cradled  pair — no  word, 
No  breath  from  that  hush'd  crowd  was  heard : 
The  mother  stretched  her  arms,  but  she 

Read  not  the  features  from  her  turning, 
Nor  dream'd  that  there,  all  visibly 

His  heart  was  to  the  new-born  yearning. 
She  gazed — ^the  pause  she  could  not  break; 
She  gazed — ^tlie  very  power  to  shriek 
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Thoee  parted  lips  forsook. 
And  in  those  eyes  as  in  a  mirror, 
Nature  beheld  herself  in  Terror! 

But  with  a  fixed  and  gentle  look 

And  trembling  clasp,  the  father  took 
His  children :  to  her  side  he  came 
And  breathed — jet  scarcely  breathed — her  name. 
But  not  another  word  he  said — 
That  whisper  had  exorcised  Dread."  pp.  16-18. 

Ad  the  whole  scheme  of  the  story  depends  upon  the  perfect 
contrast  of  temperament  which  is  ascribed  to  the  unhappy 
twins,  we  subjoin  the  following  portraiture  of  them  at  their 
first  appearance,  as  adults,  upon  the  scene. 

*'  Now  one — but  first — a  serious  thing 
To  choose — upon  their  names  we  waver-— 

'Tis  done !  the  gayer  *s  Master  Ching — 
And  Master  Chang  shall  be  the  graver. 

Now  Chang  was  slow,  he  learned  his  letters 
As  if  his  memory  moved  in  fetters, 
Crippled  his  pace,  and  made  him  gain 
The  goal  of  knowledge  grain  by  grain  ; 
Yet  must  you  not  believe  at  once, 
That  Chang  was  therefore  quite  a  dunce ; 
His  memory,  like  a  trusty  hound. 
Swept,  gathering  vigour,  o'er  the  ground ; 
Was  fifm  of  foot,  and  sure  of  breath. 
And  ne*er  done  up  before  the  death. 
Besides  he  was  a  deep  reflector^ 
A  silent,  but  a  shrewd  inspector ; 
And  early  loved,  with  patient  ken, 
To  pry  into  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
Often — while  Ching  good  things  was  saying. 
Or  noisily  at  draughts  was  playing ; 
Often  for  hours  he  sat — so  mute. 

You  ^d  thought  some  hand  firom  stone  had  shaped  him, 
Yet  not  a  wrinkle  in  your  boot, 

A  twinkle  of  your  eye  escaped  him : 
Nor  did  whatever  he  might  discover, 

Content,  or  for  a  while  relax  him. 
But  stdl  the  shell  was  brooded  over. 

Until  it  burst  into  a  maxim. 
His  mind  thus  slowly  gathered  matter, 
Which  musing  sharpened  into  satire ; 
.  I  own  I  think  that  the  sagacious 
Are  veiy  seldom  found  loquacious ; 
Balbutius  may  at  times  abash  us : 
But^*-oh !  the  mute  bite  of  a  Cassius ! 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  13.  26 
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ButChingwas  bastj,  quick  andderer, 
His  Boul's  glad  stream  flciwed  cNit  for  ever ; 
He  learned  his  tasks  by  glancing  o'er  them  ; 

S though  not,  like  Chang,  with  care  to  store  them,) 
e  loved  his  jest,  although  a  bad  one, 
Nor  shunn*d  a  bottle,  though  forbade  one ; 
He  swore  that  thought  was  made  for  asses, 
And  talked  already  of  the  lasses. 
Chang,  though  austere,  was  mild  and  bearing, 

Calm  as  a  smile  from  Lady  Bury  ; 
But  Chinir  perpetually  was  swearing. 

And  fid^ting  himself  to  fiiry. 
Yet  Ching's  wrath  bore  not  aught  unpleasant, 
Was  up,  and  o*er,  quite  effervescent, 
No  more  conceiving  of  revenge. 
Than  Slam's  masons  of  Stonehenge: 
While  rarely  Chang,  once  roused,  forgave — 

But  watched  his  moment  to  retaliate  ; 
No  nature,  like  the  still  and  grave. 

To  form — preserve — collect — and  rally  hate ! 
Again  —Chang's  temper  was  devout. 
So  long  he  prayed — I  wish  you'd  seen  it — 
But  Ching,  gay  wretch  !  seem'd  half  without 

A  single  sound  religious  tenet ; 
Nay,  plainest  truths,  he  called  too  mystical, 
And  laughed  at  Chang  as  methodistical. 

However,  custom  softens  down 
The  small  asperities  that  gall  us. 

And  interest,  to  ourselves  unknown. 
Will  still  unto  herself  enthral  us  ; 
Thus  Chang  and  Ching,  who  early  saw 
'Twas  vain  two  hostile  ways  to  draw. 
Did  from  their  differing  mmds  distil 
The  spirit  of  a  common  will ; 
And  by  a  compact  of  compliance, 
They  bade  their  very  fate  defiance  : 
Just  like  one  flesh  where'er  they  went—or 
Dove-tail'd  Uke  man  and  horse  in  Centaur ; 
Or  like  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  wife. 
Who  were  so  suited  to  the  life. 
So  closely  knit—  so  free  from  schism. 
It  seemed  like  '*  Natural  Magnetism." 
And  yet  that  good — that  great  Sir  Thomas, 

Did  marriage  once  so  much  displease. 
He  wish'd  to  take  it  wholly  from  us. 

And  let  us — stock  the  world — ^like  trees.*  ^^  pp*  21,  22. 

While  this  interesting  couple  are  still  in  their  teens,  one 
Hodges,  ''the  member  "  of  a  mission,  who  is  described  as  '<  in  part 
a  saint,  in  part  a  patriot,"  makes  his  appearance  ia  Stam«    As 
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bigoted  an  Englishman  as  Capt.  Hall,  he  undertakes  to  reform 
the  Siamese,  who  are,  of  course,  barbarous  in  every  thin^  that  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  hugely  corrupt,  because  they  have  just 
the  same  vices  as  their  betters.  But  his  apostolic  exhortations 
are  coldly  received  by  the  nubility — and  so  he  betakes  him,  as 
may  beseem,  a  radical  reformer  to  the  mob,  whom  he  endea- 
vors to  convince  that  there  is  no  salvation,  either  in  Church  or 
State,  out  of  the  pale  of  English  orthodoxy.  The  result  is,  that 
our  apostle  meets  with  the  fate  of  Sancho  Panza  at  the  Inn,  and 
is  **  chaired"  in  a  palanquin,  very  much  to  his  own  discomfort, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  crowd.  Whereupon  our  author  face- 
tiously remarks, 

*'  It  18  no  joke  that  sort  of  chairing ! 
And  Glandian  says  (how  that  old  stuff 
Boys  read,  to  all  men  meet  applies) 
That  men,  like  Hodges,  must  be  rough 
In  manner,  when  thty  take  a  rise" 

This  being  his  version  of  the  line, — 

"  Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  surgit  in  altum." 
How  very  droll ! 

At  last,  poor  Hodges  is  let  down  rather  abruptly  before  Fiam's 
door,  and  lies  stretched  out  upon  the  ground  half  dead.  He 
is  taken  into  the  house — and  a  surgeon  having  been  called  in 
and  other  attentions  paid  him,  speedily  recovers.  Meanwhile,  he 
becomes  familiar  wit  h  the  twins,  and  represents  to  them  the  great 
advantages,  as  in  other  respects,  so  especially  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  of  a  voyage  to  England.  After  many  difficulties 
have  been  overcome,  partly  through  his  influence  and  per- 
suasion, partly  by  the  responses  of  a  Hindoo  magician,  they 
commit  themselves  to  the  guardianship  of  the  interested  mis- 
sionary and  repair  to  Londim.  Here  they  encounter  a  great 
variety  of  adventures,  which  are  described  at  dreadful  length, 
and  in  dismal  doggerel.  Among  other  incidents,  Ching  is  ar- 
rested by  a  bailiff  for  his  taylor's  bill,  at  the  very  moment  that 
his  brother,  who  has  been  inlisted  as  a  soldier,  happens  to  be 
seized  by  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Uut  the  strangest  thing  of  the 
kind,  perhaps,  is  their  introduction  at  Almack's.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  could  select  a  fairer  specimen  of  Mr.  Bulwer*s 
average  facetiousness,  than  the  passage  which  describes  this, 
Iheir  entree  into  *  good  society.' 

"  But  to  our  theme ; — at  Almack*s  now. 
When  gravely  Chang  himself  presented, 

Much  did  the  doorman  wonder  how 
From  entering  Ching  could  be  prevented. 
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Ingress 't  was  clear  they  must  permit 
To  Chang,  who  had  his  voucher  got — 

As  clear — they  must  not  think  of  it 
For  Ching,  who  certainly  had  noL 

"  That  way  up  stairs — no,  sir,  not  you— 

"  I  have  a  duty,  sir,  to  do — 

**  No  ticket,  sir  ? — I'd  rather  hang 

''  Myself,  than  suffer  such  a  thing  ! 
"  I  do  n't  prevent  yow,  Mr.  Chang — 

*•  I  can't  allow  it,  Mr.  Ching." 

Grave  Chang  stood  open-mouthed  with  stupor. 

Gay  Ching  was  choler  all,  and  chatter. 
When  suddenly  sweet  Lady  Cowper 

Came  hy  and  reconciled  the  matter. 
For  Mirth  have  all  the  Lambs  affection, 
So  she  took  Ching  to  her  protection. 

I  'm  not  surprised,  I  own,  (when  I 
Remember  how  each  other  tie 
The  laws  of  Ton  contrive  to  sunder,) 
That  Willis  should  be  lost  in  wonder, 
That  flesh  and  blood  should  dare  refuse. 

For  once  to  loosen  their  alliance, 
And  vulgar  Mistress  Nature  choose. 

To  set  ev'n  Almack's  at  defiance. 

We  've  said  in  some  one  of  our  pages» 
That  Chang  had  lately  conned  our  sages. 
But  most  of  all  the  books  commanding 
His  thoughts,  was  Locke  on  Understanding ; 
That  great  name  spoke  hard  by — he  heard — 
He  turned— enraptured  at  the  word, 

j^n^l  L ^k  (the  handsome  Captain)  took 

For  the  young  author  of  the  book ; 
Accordingly  he  straight  address'd  him. 
With  compliments  in  thousands  press'd  him*- 
Swore  that  no  man  he  so  admired, 
And  humbly  where  he  lived — inquired. 

Quoth  he,  *  the  human  mind  is  found, 
•  Having  in  all  climes  the  same  faults — ^ 

He  ceased — the  Captain  looking  around, 
Saw  him  whirl'd  off  into  a  waltz. 

For  Chaig,  who  lik'd  those  giddy  dances, 

Was  now  engaged  to  Lady  Frances; 

Sweet  Lady — daughter  to  Lord  Connor, 

And  fairest  of  the  Maids  of  Honour. 

Meanwhile  the  smiling  Lady  Mother 

Steps  up,  and  whispers  in  her  ear, 

I  hope  it  is  the  elder  brother. 

And  not '  the  Detrimental'— dear  \ 
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Away  we  turn;  and  towVds  the  space 

Where  tea  and  cakes  the  soul  invite— 
Lo!  meet  «««u,«e  the  yagrant  race 

The  swallows  of  a  single  night : 
Young  men,  whose  looks  and  feet  contrive 

To  win  one  voucher  to  Almacks ; 
While  dear  mamma  and  sisters  drive 

To  Mistress  — 's  or  C 's. 

Pale  guardsmen  struggling  into  ton, 

Spruce  witlings  just  brought  out  by  Murray, 

And  squiresses  whose  squires  are  known 
To  have  some  votes  in  Kent  or  Surrey — 

Stiff — ^staring — starched —about  a  score. 

Like  carvings,  decorate  the  door. 

Alas !  what  anxious  toil  has  won, 

Perchance  their  fleeting  triumph  here  ! 
What  bitter  joy,  when  all  was  done, 

And  entrance  granted  with  a  sneer ! 
But  Pride  its  food  from  Pain  shall  borrow ; 

And  those  to-night's  neglect  shall  gall. 
Will  fly  o'er  half  the  town  to-morrow, 

To  boast  of  Aimack's  charming  ball. 

The  dance  is  o'er,  and  yonder  see, 

Encircled  by  a  smiling  ring. 
Sweet  Lady  Frances  sips  her  tea. 

And  flirts  with  Mr.  Ching. 

Till  Lady  Connor,  from  her  station 
Beside,  thus  turns  the  conversation— 

*  Dear !  Mr.  Ching,  that's  very  pretty — 

*  Why  Moore  himself 's  not  half  so  witty; 

*  How  well  you  know  our  English  dances ! 

*  You'll  come  to  us  tlie  twenty-second; 

'  You've  heard,  perhaps,  that  Lady  Frances 
'  The  Duke  his  best  Mazourkist  reckoned 
'  Music  you  like — Ah !  how  divine  a 

*  Thing  is  that  song  Fan  loves  to  sing— 

'  Your  property,  I  think,  's  in  China, 
*'  And  you  're  the  eldest,  Mr.  Ching  V 

*  Can,  Mr.  Ching,  resumes  the  lady, 

*  Our  carriage  be  of  use  to  you  ? 

*  I  grieve,  that  we  're  so  full  already — 

'  We  cannot  ask  your  brother  too— 

*  Oh,  I  forgot — well,  well — you  '11  call ! 

*  Fanny,  my  love — why,  where  *s  your  shawl  ?  * 

Return  we — as  the  gallant  Ching 
Now  starts  the  friendly  robe  to  bring — 
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To  Chang,  who,  I  forgot  to  tell  ye, 

Was  arguing  with  Prince  C i ; 

Both  talked  with  wonderful  ability, — 
The  theme  ?— "  The  doctrine  of  UtUity." 

A  point  so  hard,  if  well  contested  - 
Could  scarce  in  such  spot  be  adjusted ; 
So  *twas  agreed  on  either  side. 
That  Hallam  should  the  point  decide  ; 
Since  none  more  noted  for  addiction 
To  learning  or — to  contradiction. 

This  settled,  they  propose  to  canter 

Off  to  the  Umpire's  house  instanter 

Forgetting,  in  the  hot  debate. 

That  now  it  was  extremely  late. 

And  that,  perchance,  sweet  sleep  assuages 

His  mind  who  wrote  *'*'  The  Middle  Ages.'* 

'Twas  just  as  they  were  high  in  all 

The  grave  dispute,  that  Ching  was  hurried 
Away  for  Lady  Fanny's  shawl : — 

And  just  as  Ching  himself  bestirred. 
In  many  a  warm  but  graceful  fold,  her 
Shawl  to  wrap  across  her  shoulder. 
That,  having  not  himself  an  inkling 

That  Chang  thus  rudely  to  depart  meant, 
Ching  w£is  snatched  off; — and  in  a  twinkling, 

Vanish'd  away  from  the  apartment. 

'  'Tis  very  strange  ' — said  Lady  Fan, 

*  But,  really,  Ching's  a  pleasant  man  ! ' 

*  'Tis  very  strange  '— -rejoin'd  her  mother, 

'  But,  really.  Clung  must  cut  his  brother."  pp.  101-105. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  such  trash  ;  but  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  it,  will  excuse  us  for  re- 
ferring them  to  the  volume  at  large. 

By  far  the  best  part  of  the  story,  both  in  concef)tion  and  in 
style,  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  denoument.  The  me- 
lancholy Chang,  becomes  more  and  more  feelingly  alive  to  the 
perfect  misery  of  his  situation.  Their  host  had  a  daughter, 
Mary — a  rare  beauty  of  course— whose  intercourse  with  the 
inseparables  had  inspired  reflections,  perhaps  feelings,  to  which 
the  graver  of  the  two,  gave  utterance  in  the  following  strain  : 

•* '  Out,  out — '  he  muttered,  *  on  this  curs'd, 
'  This  loathly  and  unnatural  tie ! 

*  Oh  !  would  that  it  one  hour  were  burst, 

'  Though  witti  the  next  hour  doom'd  to  die  ! 
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*  Am  I  not  cut  off  from  the  joys, 

'  The  proud  life  of  the  glorious  earth t 
'  Who  conies  to  eye  the  monster  boys, 

'  Nor  feels  his  wonder  brand  our  birth  ? 
'  But,  hi  can  sleep,  and  sport,  and  laugh; 
'  1,  /  alone  this  base  cup  quaff. 

*  O  Light !  sweet  daughter  of  the  Sun, 

^  When  thou  didst  £rst  behold  me  born, 
'  Say,  did  these  eyes  thy  glory  shun, 

*  And  feel  thine  eyes  were scorn  T 

*  Why  was  I  fated  to  inherit 

*  This  vast  desire,  this  mounting  spirit  ? 

*  Why  doomed  to  burn  for  knowledge,  power, 

*  Fame ;  and  whatever  our  mortal  dower 
'  Upon  the  lap  of  life  bestows — 

*  Poor  balance  fur  our  mortal  woes  ! 

*  Why  doom*d  to  bear  within  my  breast 

*  A  godlike,  but  self-scorching  fire  ; 

*  Thoughts,  that  Uke  young  bird^  in  their  nest 

*  Deserted,  and  unfledged,  expire  ; 

*  Yearning,  nay  struggling,  for  the  skies, 
'  Which  made  their  real  destinies  1 

*  And  love,  fair  love !  each  other  thing, 

*  To  which,  like  me,  contempt  may  cUng, 
'  Still  hath  the  blessing  of  its  kind, 

*  Still  its  connubial  rite  may  find. 

*•  Earth,  air,  seai — yea,  the  leaves  that  fall, 

*  The  smallest  drop  that  swells  the  tide, 
'  Can  grant  its  living  myriads  all 

'  That  is  to  me  denied ! 

*  Am  I  not  formed  as  others  ?    Are 

*'  The  sense,  sight,  sound — dehght  and  fire 

*  Of  beauty  bann'd  me — can  I  bar 

'  From  my  quick  heart  the  keen  desire, 

*  That  vague,  wild,  circling  as  the  air, 

*  Blends  with  each  single  impulse  there  1 

*  And  thou,  oh,  thou  !  at  whose  least  look 

'  My  heart  leaps  up,  as  at  the  voice 

*  Of  the  west  wind — the  enamoured  brook 

*  Leaps  up  to  revel  and  rejoice : 

^  Beneath  thy  touch,  how  can  I  thrill, 

*  Yet  bid  my  bounding  veins  be  stilH 

*  And  when  thou  smilest  on  another, 

'  How  can  my  soul  its  fury  smother— 

*  Ev'n  though  that  smile  be  on  my  brother  t  * "  pp.  87i  88. 

The  unhappy  Chang  contioues  to  brood  over  the  atrae  of  his 
destiny— untii  he  becoineB  ahogetber  desperate,  aod  conceives 
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the  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  what  might  be  strictly  called, 
in  fhe  cant-phrase,  Uhe  burthen  of  exintence' — by  murdering 
-—not  himself— but  his  brother.  It  is  here  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Uulwer  do  assume  something  like  the  phape  and  the  hue  of 
poetry.  The  twins  lived  in  a  quiet  retreat —  a  pastoral  cottage 
in  a  sequestered  and  green  valley. 

"  8uch  was  the  scene,  save  there  that  Eve's 

Slow  shade  a  mellower  beauty  threw« 
As  the  waves  murmured,  and  the  leaves 

Sighed  back  the  Day-*god's  last  adieu. 

• 

When  lone,  nor  watched,  the  Indian  Brothers 

The  soft  banks  of  the  river  sought ; 
Dark  Chang  vrithin  his  bosom  smothers 

Half-shaped  designs  and  gloomy  thought, — 

His  bitter  love — ^unhallowed  hate— 
Repinings — ourses — at  his  fate ; 
Schemes —memories— feelings  dyed  in  gall. 
And  something  shapeless  blackening  over  all !-~ 

They  came  by  a  pleasant  slope, 
And  the  swans  swept  sailing  by, 

*  Stay,  and  see,*  cried  Ching,  *■  how  the  brave  birds  cop« 

*  With  the  vexM  waves  gallantly  !' 
But  pause  or  reply  stern  Chang  made  none— 
His  eyelid  dropped,  and  he  hurried  on. 

They  came  where  an  idiot  boy,  with  a  string 
Drew  gudgeons  out  by  the  dozen : 

*  Stay,  and  see,  there  is  never  so  silly  a  thing, 
*      *  But  finds  sillier  things  to  cozen.* 

But  pause  or  reply  stern  Chang  made  none— 
He  bit  his  Up,  and  he  hurried  on. 

They  came  where  some  children  carelessly  sported 
In  a  green  vale's  gentle  hollow — 

*  Stay,  and  see  how  Pleasure,  the  less  she  's  courted^ 

Will  ever  the  fonder  follow.' 
But  pause  or  reply  stern  Chang  made  none,—- 
He  looked  aside  and  he  hurried  on. 

They  came  where  a  stately  mansion  rose, 

With  a  funeral  bier  beneath — 
^  Stay,  and  see  how  they  kiss— those  olden  foes— 

^  Wealth  and  his  scomer  Death !' 
But  pause  or  reply  stem  Chang  made  none— 
His  brow  grew  black,  and  he  hurried  on. 

They  came  to  a  dark  and  lonely  wood, 
And  they  lost  the  stream's  glad  course ; 
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But  they  heard,  thro*  the  grim  of  the  solitude, 
Th'  unseen  wave  murmur  hoarse. 

There  was  an  awe  and  a  chill 

Over  that  desolate  spot. 
In  their  damp,  unsunnM,  and  still, 

The  moist  leaves  seemed  to  rot. 

And  the  gray  sky  only  anon, 
I  Thro*  the  dense  shade  sadly  shone  ; 

As  the  rare  stars  glimmered  through 
The  haze  and  the  reek  of  the  marsh-drawn  dew. 

And  a  fear  came  sudden  and  curdling  o*er 

The  blood  of  the  gentler  brother ; 
And  he  knew  not  why,  but  his  words  forbore 

To  lure  from  the  gloom  of  his  thought  the  other.'* 

pp.  198-200. 

The  brow  of  Chang  becomes^  darker  and  more  terrific — 
Ching  addresses  him  :-— 

"  *  My  brother  wherefore  bendest  thou 

*  On  me  that  eye,  and  boding  brow  1 
^                       *  Have  I  offended  thee  in  aught  ?— 

*  Speak,  brother,  out  the  angry  thought ! 
{                                       *  But  gaze  not  on  me  with  that  fierce 

'  *  And  silent  aspect— thy  lips  quiver, 

*  And  thine  eyes  look  as  they  would  pierce, 

*  Like  darts,  my  life— I  feel  thee  shiver 
'  Ev'n  as  thou  stand^st,  and  eveiy  vein 

*  Creeps  chill'd  by  thine — * 

*  Ay^  thou  hast  said 
'  The  very  curse — the  very  bane,  ^ 

'  For  which  my  soul  could  look  thee  dead. 
*'  Cannot  this  blood  glide  fast  or  slow, 
^  But  thou  its  very  pulse  must  know  ? 

*  Can  I  not  move,  or  breathe,  or  yell 

*  My  tortures  to  the  tacit  air. 

^  But  still  thine  eye  must  on  me  dwell, 

*  And  still  thy  ghastly  shape  be  there  t 

^  Oh !  I  could  gripe  thee  with  these  hands, 
I  *  And  tear  away  the  fleshly  bands, 

*  The  curse  of  clay,  which  from  our  thbe 
^  Hath  severed  our  unnatural  fate, 

'  Made  us  to  this  wide  earth  a  gibe, 

*  And  to  ourselves— a  hate  \ 

*'  Ay,  shudder,  for  my  heart  is  told, 

*  At  last  the  words  are  said — 

*  Hark  !  for  m  them  thy  doom  hath  knoll*d 

*  A  knell  of  deeper  dread 
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'  Than  ever  yet  to  mortal  bore 

*  The  fulness  of  despair  ! 

'  Henceforth  to  each  for  evermore 

'  An  open  hate  we  bear — 
'  Henceforth  must  jealousy  and  fear, 
'  And  horror  be  thy  daily  cheer  ! 

*•  Henceforth  the  blessM  sun  shall  look  dark, 

*  The  earth  grow  red  with  blood, 

'  Thy  haggard  eyes  shall  dread  to  mark 
'  Thy  mirror  in  the  flood — 

*  Thy  flesh  shall  waste — the  dewy  sleep, 

*  The  quiet  |)ulse  shall  fly  thee — 

*  For  thou  must  know,  A  FOE  shall  keep 

*  Lone  watch  for  ever  by  thee ! 

'  And  thro*  the  night,  and  by  the  day, 

*  In  bed — at  board — at  every  tide 

'  Of  time  and  plac6««»that  foe  must  stay 

*  To  curse  thee  by  thy  side ! 

*  And  own  a  deep  and  solemn  joy 

*  The  while  he  feels  himself  decay, 

*  That  the  same  death  which  must  destroy 

*  Himself — rots  thee  away ! — 

'  And  now  I  seal  my  lips  !*  *'     pp.  200-202. 

This  reply  of  Chanir  is  well  conceived,  and  expressed  with 
very  conHiderable  power — though  falling  short  of  the  pretema" 
tural  energy  which  the  frantic  despair  of  such  a  situation  might 
well  inspire. 

At  length  the  aforesaid  Mary  becoming  very  uneasy  about 
the  conseguencefl  of  Chang's  dt'speration,  prevails  upon  a  sur- 
geon to  perform  the  long-desired  operation.  Chang,  loos- 
ened from  the  intolerable  bondage  of  an  unnatural  birth,  is 
alone  upon  a  hill-side  commanding  a  wide  and  various  pros- 
pect. A  river  is  flowing  at  his  feet,  and  all  nature  seems  smil- 
ing upon  him  with  sympathetic  gladness.  He  breaks  forth  in 
a  wild  ecstatical  glee. 

**'  *  Ha !  ha  !  roll  on,  thou  glorious  Wave ! 

*  Sing  out,  thou  fresh  and  mirthful  Air ! 

*  Joy  !  joy !  my  free  heart  now  can  brave 

'  Your  taunts  \  was  madness  once  to  bear ! 

*  The  wild  voice  of  your  liberty 

'  Can  mock  my  sullen  soul  no  more! 
'  — How  bright  are  ye,  sweet  Earth  and  Sky, 

*  That  were  so  dark  before ! 

[Motioning  away  a  herd  of  cattle  that 
approach  towards  him  grazing,] 
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•  Away !  away !  my  heart  is  coy ; 

'  Nature  is  now  my  Empire !  None 
'  Shall  share  awhile  my  new-found  throne  I 

*  Ha!  ha !  the  joy — the  hounding  joy 
•To  be  alone — alone  !' 

And  on  he  sped— and,  aye,  his  tread 

Was  hght  as  if  his  heart  was  there  ! 
And  his  path  beside  the  River's  tide 

Danced  featly  to  the  piping  Air. 

From  the  herbage  young  the  laverock  sprung, 

And  the  bird  with  the  jetty  wing 
That  flieth  low  by  the  copse™ also 

Sang  its  hymn  to  the  loving  Spring ! 

And  the  Sun  shone  bright — and  the  happy  light 
On  the  greenwood  glade  was  quivering. 

While  the  birds  in  and  out  the  boughs  about 
Made  the  deft  leaves  softly  shivering. 

Delight  was  mirrored  on  the  Earth, 

The  very  clouds  were  gwy ; 
Time  at  the  Spring  that  saw  his  birth, 

Gives  all  the  world  a  holy-day  ! 

He  came  unto  a  silent  pool. 

Smooth  lay  the  wave  scarce  rippleing. 

For  trees  around  the  margent  cool 

Had  duli'd  the  light  wind's  crisping  wing. 

Silent  he  stood,  and  gazed  upon 

His  image  in  the  water  shown, 

Around  his  form  his  glad  hands  passing, 

That  form  alone  the  clear  wave  glassing. 

Then  his  lips  moved,  but  without  speaking, 

Smiles  only  round  them  mutely  breaking ; 

And  up  to  the  dehcious  skies 

He  raised  the  deep  joy  of  his  eyes. 

The  fish  were  glancing  through  the  tide. 

The  fairy  birds  rejoicing  by, 
Save  these — and  Grod  —were  none  beside 

The  witness  of  his  ecstasy  !'*  pp.  225-226. 

We  should  conceive  a  more  favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Bulwer's 
poetical  talents  from  the  minor  pieces  in  this  volume,  than 
from  the  ^'  Siamese  Twins."  His  ''  Milton,"  although  diffuse 
and  somewhat  cloudy  and  metaphysical,  has  passages  of  pro- 
mise. But  none  of  them  would  bear  being  quoted  as  fine  spe- 
cimens. Considered  as  a  college  performance,  it  is  certain- 
ly clever.  We  like  the  lines  on  Wordsworth,  although  they 
are  decidedly  "  lakishf^^  and  have  all  the  faults  but  not  all  the 
beauties  of  that  style.  They  are  wordy  and  abstracti  and  cold 
withal,  yet  there  is  justness  in  the  general  conception  of  the 
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poet's  character,  and  a  good  deal  of  felicity  and  copiousness  of 
diction,  united  with  rather  poetical  imagery.  The  Hues  in 
italics  strike  us  as  possessing  no  inconsiderable  merit. 

"  How  glorious  and  how  beautiful  a  life 

Must  thine  have  been  ^mong  the  hills  and  streams ! 
From  the  far  world,  and  its  eternal  strife, 

But  one  gray  shadow  cast  upon  thy  dreams. 
Tinging  their  sacred  and  nymph-haunted  glory 

With  something  of  a  mournful— mortal  hue. 
Ah !  if  the  Spirits  of  the  olden  story 

Yet  linger—and  the  Ascrean^s  verse  be  true, 
If  Unseen  Habitants,  yet  earth-bound,  rove 
By  the  still  brook,  or  the  melodious  grove. 
And  ever  o'er  Man's  state  the  while  they  wonder, 
Witli  a  high  thought,  but  tender  memory  ponder : 
If  the  pure  ghosts  of  the  Saturnian  Race, 

Who  o'er  the  sinless  pastures  led  their  herds ; 
Oh  !  if  they  yet  claim  haunt  and  dtoclling'place 

Where  the  air  gladdens  with  the  8ammer-hird$  ; 
Methinks  to  them  familiar  thy  sublime 

And  undiumal  melody  which  breathes 
A  pastoral  sweetness  from  the  golden  time : 

Andy  as  o^er  ruined  fanes  the  ivy  wreaths^ 
80  cling  thy  fancies  in  their  green  embrace 

Around  a  dim  and  antique  holiness; 
And^  with  a  loving  yet  a  solemn  grace^ 

At  once  a  freshness  and  an  awe  expressed  ! 

*  Musing  on  Man '  amid  the  mountains  lone. 

What  must  have  pass'd  in  thy  unfathom'd  breast ! 
How,  on  tlie  lyre,  within,  must  many  a  tone. 

Solemn  and  deep,  have  risen — uuconfess^d. 
Save  to  thyself,  and  the  still  ear  of  GOD  ! 

And  from  the  full  and  silent  Heart  of  Things, 
As  o'er  the  hills  thy  unwntchcd  footsteps  trod. 

Didst  thou  not  draw  the  patriarchal  springs 
Of  love  for  Man  and  Nature,  which  the  hues 
Of  thy  transparent  verse  all  livingly  suffuse  \ 

Higher  thy  theme  than  Csesar's,  or  the  Pomp 

Borne  o'er  the  dusty  earth  in  weary  gaud ; 
Ambition's  mask,  and  Glory's  brnzen  tromp. 

The  embattled  Murder,  and  the  ermia'd  Fraud ! 
Sweeter  thy  theme  than  aught  which  tliro'  the  lays 

Of  the  Rose  Garden's  sons  may  softly  flow  ! 
And  earthlier  iires  liefore  the  Rhcan  blaze 

Lit  on  thine  altar — sicken  from  their  glow ! 
Man  in  his  simple  grandeur,  which  can  take 

From  Power  but  poor  increase :  the  Truth  which  hes 
Upshining  in  '  the  Well  of  Homely  Life;" 

The  Winds,  the  Waters,  and  their  Mysteries — 
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The  Mom  and  moted  Noon,  the  Stars  which  make 

Their  mirror  in  the  heart ;  the  Earth  all  rife 
With  warnings  and  with  wisdom ;  the  deep  lore 

Which  floateth  airlike  over  lonely  places—- 
These  made  thy  study  and  thy  theme ;  and  o*er 

The  Beauty  of  thy  Soul  no  Paphian  Graces, 
But  a  religious  and  a  reverent  Awe, 

Breathed  Sanctity  and  Music— inspiration, 
Not  from  the  dark  Obscure  of  priestly  law. 

But  that  which  burns~the  Centre  of  Creation— 
A  Love,  a  Mystery,  and  a  Fear— the  unseen 
Source  of  all  worship  since  the  world  hath  been  ! 

How  must  thy  lone  and  lofty  soul  have  gone 

Exulting  on  its  way,  beyond  the  loud 
Self-taunting  mockery  of  the  scoffers,  grown 

Tethered  and  dulFd  to  Nature,  in  the  crowd ! 
Earth  has  no  nobler  no  more  moral  sight 

Jlian  a  great  poet  whom  the  world  disowns^ 
But  stills  not,  neither  angers :  from  his  height^ 

As  from  a  star,  float  forth  his  spherelike  tones  ; 
He  wits  not  whether  the  vex^d  herd  may  hear 
The  music  wafted  to  the  reverent  ear; 
And  far  Man^s  wrath,  or  scorn,  or  heed,  above. 
Smiles  down  the  calm  disdain  of  his  majestic  love  /" 

pp.  295,  296. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  should  think  it  more  profitable 
to  Mr.  Bulwer,  both  for  his  present  emolument  and  his  future 
reputation,  to  confine  himself  to  prose.  He  writes  very  good 
novels — if  not  the  best,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  yet  second 
only  to  those  which  are  surpassed  by  none.  But  the  gods  have 
not  made  him  a  true  poet.  He  can  aspire  to  nothing  that  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  persevering  and  cultivated  mediocrity.  But 
cui  bono  add  another  lack-lustre  name  to  the  '*  galaxy,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  (unreadable)  '*  British  Poets  .^"  He  may  be  right  itt 
thinking  that  the  present  age  is  not  very  apt  to  admire  any  kind 
of  poetry  ;  but  it  is  still  more  certain,  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  poetry  which  will  be  read  by  posterity,  and  such,  we 
will  undertake  to  predict,  will  never  be  the  fruit  of  his  pen. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  we  say  nothing  of  the 
satirical  allusions  in  the  *^  Siamese  Twins."  We  are  of  course, 
at  this  distance,  unable  properly  to  appreciate  oi  even  to  perceive 
their  application.  We  have  treated  the  book  exclusively  in  re- 
ference to  its  fitness  to  be  republished  and  read  in  America,  and 
to  those  attributes  which  are  not  confined  by  locality. 
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Art.  VIII. — Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus.  By  Washington  Irving.  1  vol.  bvo.  Phila- 
delphia. 1831. 

The  success  of  Columbus  in  discovering  the  new  worldj 
opened  to  the  adventurous  spirits  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
Spain,  a  sphere  of  enterprise  full  of  peril  and  privation,  hut  as 
they  fondly  dreamed^  of  corresponding  riches  and  renown. 
Without  going  out  of  our  way,  as  we  think  Mr.  Irving  has  done, 
to  ascribe  the  ardour  and  fearlessness  with  which  this  field  of 
dangerous  distinction  was  occupied,  to  the  fierce  and  long-con- 
tinued warfare  between  Spaniard  and  Moor,  or  to  the  more 
general  influence  of  chivalry,  we  can  find,  in  the  cupidity  and 
ambition  of  human  nature,  motives  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
tempted  to  their  ruin,  men  less  fitted,  by  their  nurture  and  dis- 
cipline, to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  unknown 
and  unconquered  world. 

But  there  was  not  miugled  with  these  allurements  of  antici- 
pated wealth  and  power  any  foreboding  of  disappointment  or 
discomfiture.  The  early  voyagers  bad  returned  flushed  with 
triumph,  and  covered  with  glory.  Their  accidents,  by  flood  and 
field,  were  so  mixed  up  with  tales  of  surprising  novelty  and  won- 
derful romance,  that  instead  of  inspiring  dread,  they  excited 
ambition  and  whetted  avarice.  Every  scene  was  gilded  with 
the  brightness  of  their  own  fancies,  or  had  caught  a  hue  from  the 
brilliant  dreams  of  their  enthusiastic  commander.  Whatever 
miseries  they  may  have  endured  in  this  country  of  their  crea- 
tion, were  forgotten  or  despised,  while  they  described,  in  glow- 
ijig  language,  not  only  the  bright  skies  and  blue  waters  and  ver- 
dant fields  which  they  had  seen,  but  pictured,  beyond  the  happy 
shores  which  aiscovery  had  attained,  fairy-lands  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  surpassing  magnificence. 

This  was  not  all.  The  feverish  excitement  and  restless  curi- 
osity which  had  been  awakened,  might  have  been  calmed,  had 
not  reality  almost  outdone  imagination.  But  scarcely  had  one 
voice  of  wonder  died  away  upon  the  listening  ears  of  Eu- 
rope, than  another  caught  the  sound,  and  proclaimed  some 
mi,:i;htier  marvel.  Scene  opened  after  scene,  in  apparently 
illimitable  prospect,  until  the  mind  was  lost  in  the  vastoess  of 
its  conceptions,  and  hope  became  a  burning  passion,  and  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  reason. 
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To  these  sources  of  delusion  must  be  added  the  highly  colour- 
ed representations  of  their  di.^coverics  and  anticipations  which 
the  adventurers  of  the  new  world  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  not  forgetting  to  accompany  them  with 
such  specimens  of  '*  barbaric  gold  and  pearl/'  as  they  could 
collect.  These  accounts  were  magnified,  partly  from  a  sincere 
conviction  oftheir  probability,  and  partly  through  policy.  Colum- 
bus had  imprei«sed  so  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
that  there  was  yet  undiscovered  a  land,  far  exceeding  in  bright- 
ness and  glory  any  which  they  had  reached,  chat  the  hope  of 
success  never  died  within  them.  However  harassed  by 
famine  or  disease,  however  pressed  by  fierce  and  relentless 
enemies,  however  beset  with  misery  within,  or  lurking  danger 
without,  let  some  idle  or  ignorant  savage  but  point  his  finger 
to  the  East,  and  say,  "  there  lies  the  region  of  your  hopes;  be- 
yond those  mountains  are  the  realms  of  which  you  dream,"  and 
their  sorrows  were  assuaged,  and  their  spirits  cheered.  But  to 
the  realization  of  these  splendid  visions  the  favour  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  were  necessary;  the 
one  that  they  might  be  vested  with  authority  to  carry  on  their 
schemes,  and  the  other,  that  fresh  adventurers  might  flock  in 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  disease  and  war  and  famine  so  uncea- 
singly occasiolied.  There  was  but  one  way  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  the  king,  and  ^hey  failed  not  to  pour  out  their  hard-earned 
treasures  at  his  feet,  but  the  people  required  nothing  more  than 
fanciful  descriptions  and  magnificent  promises. 

The  preparation  of  Pedrarias  and  his  armament  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  of  Darien,  and  prosecute  Bal- 
boa's discovery  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Southern  ocean, 
is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  these  enticing 
representations,  and  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers of  the  kind  and  degree  of  hardship  they  were  des- 
tined to  undergo,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  contrasting,  in 
this  connexion,  their  gay  embarkation,  and  melancholy  fate. 

*'  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  a 
discovery  calculated  to  silence  all  his  enemies  at  court,  and  to  elevate 
him  to  the  highest  favour  with  his  sovereign.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
king,  giving  a  detail  of  his  expedition,  and  setting  forth  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  this  Southern  sea,  and  of  the  rich  countries  upon  its 
borders.  Besides  the  royal  fitlhs  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition,  he 
prepared  a  present  for  the  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  consisting  of  the  largest  and  most  precious  pearls  they 
had  collected.         •        •         • 

''  The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  were  inflamed  by  the 
tidings.  He  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  intelligence,  and,  af^er  con- 
lultiag  with  bishop  Fouseca,  resolved  to  despatch  immediately  a  power- 
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fill  armada^  with  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Pedra- 
riasy  to  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

"  Just  about  this  time,  the  famous  Gonsalvo  Hernandez  de  Cordova, 
commonly  called  the  great  captain,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  the  allies  of  Spain  had  experienced  a  signal  defeat,  and  had 
craved  the  assistance  of  this  renowned  genef  al  to  retrieve  their  fortunes. 
The  chivalry  of  Spain  thronged  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Gonsal- 
vo. The  Spanish  nobles,  with  their  accustomed  prodigality,  sold  or 
mortgaired  their  estates  to  buy  gorgeous  armour,  silks,  brocades,  and 
other  articles  of  martial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they  might  figure,  with 
becoming  magnificence,  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy.  The  armament 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Naples  with  this  host  of  proud  and  gal- 
lant spirits,  when  the  zealous  mind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence  at  the 
enthusiasm  thus  shown  towards  his  general,  and  he  abruptly  counter- 
manded the  expedition.  The  Spanish  cavaliers  were  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  at  having  their  dreams  of  glory  thus  suddenly 
dispelled ;  when,  as  if  to  console  them,  the  enterprise  of  PedrariaB 
was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a  different  career  of  adventure.  The  very 
idea  of  an  unknown  sea  and  splendid  empire,  where  never  European 
ship  had  sailed,  or  foot  had  trodden,  broke  upon  the  imagination  with 
the  vague  wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale.  Even  the  countries  already 
known,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  described  in 
the  usual  terms  of  exaggeration.  Gold  was  said  to  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  to  be  gathered  with  nets  out  of  the  brooks  and  rivers ; 
insomuch,  that  the  region,  hitherto  called  Terra  Firma,  now  received  the 
pompous  and  delusive  appellation  of  Castilladel  Orc^  or  Golden  Castile. 

^'  Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  who  had 
prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign,  now  offered  themselves  as  volunteers 
to  Don  Pedrarias.  He  accepted  their  services,  and  appointed  Seville 
as  the  place  of  assemblage.  The  streets  of  that  ancient  city  soon 
swarmed  with  young  and  noble  cavaliers,  splendidly  arrayed,  full  of 
spirits,  and  eager  for  the  sailing  of  the  Indian  Armada.  *  *  Hap- 
py did  he  think  himself  who  could  in  any  manner  and  by  any  means, 
get  admitted  on  board  of  the  squadron*  Nor  was  this  eagerness  for 
the  enterprise  confined  merely  to  young  and  buoyant  and  ambitious 
adventurers ;  we  are  told  that  there  were  many  covetous  old  men,  who 
offered  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  without  seeking  any  pay  from  the 
king.  Thus  every  eye  was  turned  with  desire  to  this  squadron  of  mo- 
dern Argonauts,  as  it  lay  anchored  on  the  bosom  of  the  Gaudalquiver." 
pp.  212-216. 

•  •••  •••• 

*'  The  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  which  while  they  kept  off  the  breezes  so  grateful  in  a  sultry 
climate,  reflected  and  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  sun,  insomuch,  that 
at  noon* tide  the  heat  was  insupportable ;  the  river  which  passed  it  was 
shallow,  with  a  muddy  channel  and  bordered  by  marshes ;  overhanging 
forests  added  to  the  general  humidity,  and  the  very  soil  on  which  the 
town  was  built  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  there  would  ooze  forth  brackish  water. 
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'*  It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  this  kind,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  Europeans.  Many  of  those 
who  had  recently  arrived  were  swept  off  speedily  ;  Pedrarias  himself 
fell  sick  and  was  removed,  with  most  of  his  people,  to  a  healthier  spot 
on  the  river  Corobart ;  the  malady,  howerer,  continued  to  increase. 
The  provisions  which  had  been  brought  out  in  the  ships  had  been  part- 
ly damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue  grew  scanty  and  the  people  were 
put  upon  short  allowance ;  the  debility  thus  produced,  increased  the 
ravages  of  disease ;  at  length  the  provisions  were  ezffausted  and  the 
horrors  of  absolute  famine  ensued. 

'*  Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these  calamities';  even  the 
veterans  of  the  colony  quailed  beneath  them ;  but  to  none  were  they 
more  fatal  than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cavaliers,  who  had  once  glit- 
tered so  gaily  about  the  streets  of  Seville,  and  had  come  out  to  the  new 
world  elated  with  the  most  sangume  expectations.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  landing  they  had  been  disheartened  at  the  savage  scenes 
around  them,  and  disgusted  with  the  squalid  life  they  were  doomed  to 
lead.  They  shrunk  with  disdain  from  the  labours  with  which  alone 
wealth  was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  were 
impatieut  of  the  humble  exertions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  df 
existence.  As  the  famine  increased,  their  case  became  desperate,  for 
they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their  rank  and  dignity  com- 
manded neither  deference  nor  aid  at  a  time  when  common  misery  made 
every  one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who  had  mortgaged  estates  in 
Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuously  for  their  Italian  campaign,  now 
perished  for  lack  of  food.  Some  would  be  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crim- 
son silk,  or  some  garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a  pound  of  Indian  bread 
or  European  biscuit ;  others  sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
with  the  herbs  and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal  cavaliers 
absolutely  ex))ired  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets. 

^^  III  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  perished 
seven  hundred  of  the  little  array  of  youthful  and  buoyant  spirits  who 
had  embarked  with  Pedrarias.  The  bodies  of  some  remained  for  a  day 
or  two  without  sepulture,  their  friends  not  having  sufficient  •strength  to 
bufy  them.  Unable  to  remedy  the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  permission  for 
his  men  to  flee  from  it.  A  ship  load  of  starving  adventurers  departed 
for  Cuba,  where  some  of  them  joined  the  standard  of  Diego  Velasquez, 
who  was  colonizing  that  island  ;  others  made  their  way  back  to  Spain, 
where  they  arrived,  broken  in  health,  in  spirits  and  in  fortune."  pp. 
227-229. 

As  this  ill-fated  expedition  of  Pedrarias  is  the  only  one  in 
the  volume'before  us,  in  which  embarked  the  gay  and  high- 
bred cavaliers  of  the  mother  country ;  in  which  the  mere  love 
of  adventure  can  be  said  to  have  predominated  over  the  lust  of 
power  and  wealth,  we  are  surprii^cd  that  Mr.  Irving  should  innist 
BO  strenuously  upon  the  influence  which  chivalry  exerted  over 
these  Western  discoveries.  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  any 
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chivalry  in  the  matter.  These  voyages  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  their  inception,  mercantile  partnerships,  in  which  were 
embarked,  as  of  equal  value,  the  money  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
valour  of  the  soldier.  The  one  party  furnished  vessels,  munitions 
of  war  and  articles  oftrafBc — the  other,  a  bold  heart,  a  strong  arm 
and  a  reckless  conscience.  Their  object  was  varied  only  in  de* 
gree — the  one  went  to  make,  the  other  to  increase  his  fortune. 
Ojeda  and  BalJ^oa,  the  master  spirits  of  this  volume,  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  complete  destitution  of  these  adventu- 
rers, and  prove  that  not  a  love  of  fame  so  much  as  absolute 
necessity,  induced  their  voyages.  The  first  was  a  hanger-on 
at  court,  and  after  obtaining  his  commission  from  his  patron 
Fonseca,  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  make  the  necessary 
outfit  without  an  association  with  some  merchants  of  Seville ; 
the  last  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  who  was  obliged  to  sail 
from  Hispaniola,  concealed  in  a  cask,  that  he  might  give  bis 
creditors  the  slip.  We  will  freely  admit,  that  with  their  situa- 
tions, their  characters  changed,  and  that  Ojeda  and  Balboa, 
both  won  their  way  to  our  admiration,  in  a  manner  never  to 
have  been  expected  in  the  commencement  of  their  careers ; 
the  one  by  the  indomitable  spirit  he  displayed,  while  involved 
in  difficulties  that  finally  overwhelmed  him,  and  the  other  not 
less  by  the  dignity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, than  by  the  greatness  of  his  schemes  and  discoveries. 

But  generally  speaking,  there  was  no  more  chivalry  display- 
ed in  the  conduct  than  in  the  origin  of  these  expeditions.  There 
was  enough  of  wild  and  romantic  adventure — of  daring  cou- 
rage—-of  patience  and  fortitude  under  suflTeringand  misery,  but| 
withal,  so  mingled  with  treachery,  cruelty  and  lust,  that  it  is 
a  vile  prostitution  of  the  term  to  apply  it  to  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion. Wherever  the  bark  of  these  voyagers  touched,  however 
kind,  however  hospitable,  however  affectionate  their  reception 
by  the  natives,  there  was  to  be  witnessed  the  most  insatiable 
avarice,  the  most  useless  and  barbarous  cruelty,  and  the  most 
degrading  sensuality.  To  be  seized,  and  sold  as  slaves,  was 
the  smallest  evil  which  the  poor  natives  suffered.  It  was  much 
oftener  their  fate  to  be  hunted  like  wild  beats  over  their  own 
mountains  and  through  their  own  vallies,  and  even  when  the 
battle  was  over,  and  the  victory  won,  and  the  excitement  of 
their  hostility  past,  they  were  not  unfrequently  given  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  blood-hounds.  There  is  not  one  of  these  heroes, 
who  is  not  deeply  dyed  with  the  blood  of  these  often  unre- 
sisting and  affectionate  creatures.  The  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous behaviour  of  these  Indians,  is  frequently  placed  in 
guch  striking  contrast  with  the  mean  barbarity  of  the  Spaa- 
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iards,  that  in  the  wordd  of  Mr*  Irving,  '^  we  confess  we  feel  a 
momentary  doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  savage 
is  always  applied  to  the  right  party." 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  chivalry  was  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  said  to  have  influenced 
the  voyagers  under  review.  Ojeda,  for  example,  believed  him- 
self under  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin,  and  Balboa  and 
his  followers  chanted  ''  Te  Deum,"  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Southern  sea.  They  also  read  aloud  npon  certain  occasions  a 
formula  which  had  been  composed  by  the  learned  divines  of 
Spain,  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  wherein  they  were 
taught,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  one  man  and  one 
woman,  and  that  from  this  pair  the  whole  human  race  had 
sprung,  and  that  they  had  all  been  given  in  charge,  by  God, 
to  a  person  named  St.  Peter,  and  that  one  of  his  successors 
had  made  a  donation  of  all  their  islands,  continents,  &c.  to 
ihe  king  of  Spain.  But  in  these  men  religion  was  not  a  pas- 
sion ;  they  felt  no  ardour  in  its  cause.  It  did  not  excite  them 
to  heroism,  nor  did  it  imbue  them  with  mercy. 

In  perusing  these  volumes,  although  there  is  much  to  excite 
and  much  to  rivet  attention,  we  experienced  none  of  that  in- 
tense interest  which  chained  us  to  the  fortunes  of  Columbus. 
We  were  wrapt  up  in  his  success ;  we  almost  forgot  that  we 
inhabited  the  very  land  of  which  he  was  dreaming,  as  we  hung 
in  alternate  hope  and  fear  upon  the  varying  chances  of  his 
destiny.  But  we  paid  this  devotion,  not  merely  to  the  great 
conceptions  of  his  genius,  or  the  daring  prosecution  of  his  the- 
ories, but  to  the  moral  sublimity  of  character  which  guided 
and  supported  him  through  the  long  years  of  vain  and  weary 
solicitation  to  which  he  was  doomed — to  the  high  and  holy  en>- 
thusiasm  which  fixed  his  unfaltering  eye,  with  steadfast  faith, 
upon  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  which  he  was  to  bring 
into  subjection,  not  to  the  power  of  a  sordid  king,  but  to  the 
banner  of  the  heavenly  Redeemer — ^to  the  firm  and  indepen- 
dent spirit,  which  quailed  not  under  age,  or  disease,  or  disap- 
pointment-—to  the  pure  and  stainless  conscience,  which  he  pre- 
served, unsullied,  through  all  the  temptations  of  an  untried  and 
unexperienced  elevation. 

Turning  from  this  picture  of  moral  greatness  and  dignified 
conduct,  how  inferior,  nay  almost  contemptible,  appear  the 
characters  of  these,  his  companions.  How  unlike  their  great 
original !  He,  proud  and  noble,  would  not  bate  a  fraction  in 
his  offer  to  the  king,  to  gain  his  favour  and  assistance — they, 
servile  and  treacherous,  obtained  their  commissions  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  their  old  commander.    He,  with 
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a  pressed  and  mutinous  crew,  pursued  his  perilous  Toyage,  and 
forced  them,  through  admiration  and  wonder,  to  obedience-*- 
they,  with  men  who  had  voluntarily  embraced  their  service, 
were  forced  constantly  to  contend  with  desertion,  and  mutiny, 
and  disobedience.  He  went  with  the  cross  in  his  right  hand,  to 
give  to  the  old  world  a  new,  and  to  offer  to  the  new  world,  a 
heaven — they  followed  to  frustrate  by  folly  and  cruelty,  all  that 
be  had  done  by  wisdom  and  conciliation,  to  change  the  cross 
of  mercy  into  a  sword  of  wrath.  He  continued  through  a  long 
and  wearisome  life,  to  struggle  against  the  crimes,  and  mad- 
ness, and  injustice  of  the  colonists — they  to  set  a  vile  example 
of  all  evil,  to  the  reckless  adventurers  who  had  followed  in 
their  train. 

There  are,  however,  scattered  through  the  volume  under 
review,  instances  of  generous  devotion  and  magnanimous  for- 
bearance. We  need  only  mention  the  faithful  adherent  of 
Ojeda,  the  old  pilot  De  la  Cosa,  to  call  up  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  have  read  this  volume,  an  example  of  as  ardent  and  dis- 
interested attachment,  as  is  often  met  with  in  the  world.  The 
generous  conduct  of  Nieuesa  in  saving  his  rival  Ojeda  from 
destruction,  and  the  kind  reception  of  the  same  Ojeda  by  Juan 
de  Esquibel,  after  the  idle  and  vaunting  bravadoes  with  which 
that  rash  man  had  but  a  little  before  insulted  him,  are  worthy 
of  remembrance.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances, 
we  cannot  perceive  any  ground  for  the  comment  of  Sir. 
Irving,  when  narrating  the  death  of  De  la  Cosa,  that  ''the 
history  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abound  in  noble  and  gene- 
rous traits  of  character."  We  can  perceive  nothing  'noble 
and  generous'  in  the  neglect  and  obscurity  in  which  Ojeda  was 
permitted  to  die,  or  in  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  Nictiesa 
was  turned  away  from  Darien,  in  a  crazy  brigantine,  to  found- 
er and  perish,  as  he  did,  in  the  first  storm  he  might  encounter, 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  unsuspecting  Balboa,  whose  only 
crime  was  too  faithful  a  service  of  his  king. 

These  voyages,  with  the  exceptionof  thatof  old  Ponce  de  Leon, 
were  made  to  the  coast  of  South- America,  ex  tending  from  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  most  prominent  point  of  Brazil,  to  Yucatan.  Their 
principal  events  occurred  along  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  main. 
They  aie  ten  in  number,  and  embrace  some  important  discov- 
eries, such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  extent  of  the  Southern 
continent,  the  existence  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  America  from  India  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  were 
all  made  between  the  years  1499  and  1516. 

The  five  first  voyages,  being  the  first  and  second  of  Ojeda, 
those  of  Pinzon  and  Basttdes  and  the  partnership  of  P.  A.  Nino 
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and  Christoval  Guerra  are  narrated  with  very  little  detail  and 
do  not,  in  fact,  deserve  much  more.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unimportant,  being  matters  of  mere  private  speculation,  whose 
success  or  failure  depended  entire-ly,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  made  them,  upon  the  balance  on  the  books  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  adventure.  They  did,  indeed,  enlarge,  in  some 
measure,  the  sphere  of  discovery,  by  striking  fortuitously  upon 
regions  until  then  unknown,  or  improve  knowledge  by  running 
along  known  but  unexplored  coasts,  defining  their  positions  and 
character,  and  preparing  them  for  future  settlement.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  these  voyages  was  the  account  which  Colum- 
bus had  transmitted  to  Spain  of  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of 
Paria  in  his  third  voyage,  '^  which  he  described  as  abounding 

*  with  drugs  and  spices,  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
*and  above  all,  with  Oriental  pearls,  and  which  he  supposed 
*tobe  the  borders  of  that  vast   and   unknown  region  of  the 

*  East,  wherein,  according  to  certain  learned  theorists,  was  sit- 

*  uated  the  terrestrial  paradise."  Without  giving  a  connected 
recital  of  these  subordinate  voyages,  we  will  quote  such  passa- 
ges as  support  the  positions  we  have  assumed  in  our  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  and  as  contain  any  thing  of  remarkable  novelty 
or  striking  incident. 

The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
missions of  these  voyagers  were  generally  obtained,  and  the  kinds 
of  partnership  which  were  formed  to  facilitate  their  schemes : — ' 

**  While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters  were  received 
from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  third  voyage, 
especially  of  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paha,  which  he  descried 
as  abounding  with  drugs  and  spices,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  above  ail,  with  Oriental  pearls,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  borders  of  that  vast  and  unknown  region  of  the  East,  wherein, 
according  to  certain  learned  theorists,  was  situated  the  terresthal  paradise. 
Specimens  of  the  pearls,  procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  na« 
tives,  accompanied  bis  epistle,  together  with  charts  descriptive  of  his 
route.  These  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  maritime 
adventurers  of  Spain  ;  but  no  one  was  more  excited  by  them  than  Alon- 
zo  de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop,  had  full  access  to 
the  charts  and  correspondence  of  Columbus.  He  immediately  con- 
ceived the  project  of  making  a  voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked  out  by 
the  admiral,  and  of  seizing  upon  the  first  fruits  of  discovery  which  he 
had  left  ungatbered.  The  scheme  met  with  ready  encouragement  from 
Fonseca,  who,  as  has  heretofore  been  shown,  was  an  implacable  enemy 
to  Columbus,  and  wilUng  to  promote  any  measure  that  might  injure  or 
molest  him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted  a.cymroission  to  Ojeda, 
authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  armament,  and  proceed  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  with  the  proviso  merely  that  he  should  not  visit  any  territo- 
ries appertaining  to  Portugal,  or  any  of  the  lands  discovered  in  the 
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name  of  Spain  previous  to  the  year  1495.  The  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
vision appears  to  have  been  craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  leave 
the  coast  of  Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries  open  to  Ojeda,  they  havinj^ 
been  recently  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

^'  The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in  virtue  of  gener- 
al powers  vested  in  him  for  such  purposes,  but  the  signature  of  the 
sovereigns  did  not  appear  on  the  mstrument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion.  He  knew  that  Columbus 
had  recently  remonstrated  against  a  royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  per- 
mitting voyages  of  discovery,  by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sove- 
reigns had,  in  consequence,  revoked  their  mandate  wherever  it  might 
be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  stipulated  privileges  of  the  admiral.   *    * 

'*  Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voyage,  the  next 
consideration  with  Ojeda,  was  to  find  the  means.  He  was  a  young 
adventurer,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  and  destitute  of  wealth  ;  but  he 
had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise,  and  witii  these,  it 
was  thought,  would  soon  make  his  way  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  new- 
ly discovered  lands,  and  have  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  disposal. 
,  He  had  no  difficulty  therefore,  in  finding  monied  associates  among  the 
rich  merchants  of  Seville,  who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever 
ready  to  stake  their  property  upon  the  schemes  of  roving  navigators. 
With  such  assistance  he  soon  equipped  a  sauadron  of  four  vessels  at 
Port  St.  Mary,  opposite  Cadiz.*'  Alonzode  Ojeda^  1st  voyage,  pp.  11-13. 

•  ••#••• 

"  The  permission  granted  by  bishop  Fonseca  to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
to  undertsike  a  private  expedition  to  the  new  world,  roused  the  emulation 
of  others  of  the  followers  of  Columbus.  Among  these  was  Pedro  Alonzo 
Nino,  a  hardy  seaman,  a  native  of  Moguer  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who 
liad  sailed  with  Columbus  as  a  pilot,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  in  his 
cruizings  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.  He  soon  obtained  from 
the  bishop  a  similar  license  to  that  given  to  Ojeda,  and  like  the  latter^ 
sought  for  some  monied  confederate  among  the  rich  merchants  of  Se- 
ville. One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra,  offered  to  fit  out  a  caravel 
for  the  expedition ;  but  on  condition,  that  his  brother  Christoval  Guer- 
ra, should  have  the  command.  The  poverty  of  Nino  compelled  him 
to  assent  to  tlie  stipulations  of  the  man  of  wealth,  and  he  sailed  as  su- 
baltern in  his  own  enterprise ;  but  his  nautical  skill  and  knowledge 
soon  gained  him  the  ascendency,,  he  became  virtually  the  captain  and 
ultimately  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of  the  voyage.  VoycLgt  of  Pedro 
A,  Nitio  and  Christ,  Guerra,  p.  28. 

We  shall  give  some  quotations  from  these  minor  voyages  to 
shew  the  wretched  policy  of  the  discoverers  in  making  enemies 
of  those,  who  would  have  been  such  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the 
attainment  of  their  ohjects,  had  they  been  differently  treated. 
The  first  quotation  also  contains  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  river  Aoaazoi^ 

*'  PLnzon  now  stood  forty  leagues  to  the  north-west,  until  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equinoctial  line.    Here  he  found  the 
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water  of  the  sea  so  fresh  that  he  was  enabled  to  replenish  his  casks 
with  it*  Astonished  at  so  singular  a  phenomenon  he  stood  in  for  the 
land,  and  arrived  among  a  number  of  fresh  and  verdant  islands,  inha- 
bited by  a  gentle  and  hospitable  race  of  people,  gaily  painted,  who 
came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  most  frank  and  fearless  confidence.  Pin- 
zon  soon  found  that  these  islands  lay  in  the  mouth  of  an  immense 
river,  more  than  thirty  leagues  in  breadth,  the  water  of  which  entered 
upwards  of  forty  leagues  into  the  sea  before  losing  its  sweetness. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  renowned  Maranou,  since  known  as  the  Oreliana 
and  the  Amazon.  While  lying  in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  there  was  a 
sudden  swelling  of  the  stream,  which,  being  opposed  by  the  current  of 
the  sea,  and  straitened  by  the  narrow  channels  of  the  islands,  rose 
more  than  five  fathoms,  with  mountain  waves,  and  a  tremendous 
noise,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  ships.  Pinzon  extricated  his 
little  squadron  with  great  difficulty  from  this  perilous  situation,  and 
finding  there  was  but  little  gold,  or  any  thing  else  of  value  to  be  found 
among  the  simple  natives,  he  requited  their  hospitality,  in  the  mode  too 
common  among  the  early  discoverers,  by  carrying  off  tl;iirty-six  of 
them  captive.     Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon^  pp.  37, 38. 

•  •  •  •  # 

'*  After  they  [the  caravels]  were  all  reunited  they  found  their  provi- 
sions growing  scanty,  they  landed  therefore  at  a  part  of  the  coast  called 
Cumana  by  the  natives,  but  to  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
Ojeda  gave  the  name  Valfermoso.  While  foraging  here  for  their  im- 
mediate supplies,  the  idea  occurred  to  Ojeda  that  he  should  want  fur- 
niture and  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his  proposed  colony,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  a  country  where  he  was  a  mere 
transient  visitor,  tlian  to  wrest  them  from  his  neighbours  in  the  territo- 
ry where  he  was  to  set  up  his  government.  His  companions  were 
struck  with  the  policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this  idea,  and  they  all  set 
to  work  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Dispersing  themselves,  therefore, 
in  ambush  in  various  directions,  they,  at  a  concerted  signal,  rushed  forth 
from  their  concealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.  Ojeda  had  issued 
orders  to  do  as  little  injury  and  damage  as  possible,  and  on  no  account 
to  destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His  followers,  however,  in 
their  great  zeal,  transcended  his  orders.  Seven  or  eight  Indians  were 
killed  and  many  wounded  in  tlie  skirmish  which  took  place,  and  a 
number  of  their  cabins  were  wrapt  in  flames.  A  great  quantity  of 
hammocks,  of  cotton,  and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  they  also  captured  several  female  Indians, 
some  of  whom  were  ransomed  with  the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin ; 
some  were  retained  by  Vergara  for  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampo, 
others  were  distributed  among  the  crews ;  the  rest,  probably  the  old  and 
ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
of  the  spoil  excepting  a  single  hammock.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda^  2d  roy- 
age,  pp.  48,  49. 

We  shall  conclude  our  quotations  from  these  voyages  by  a 
specimen  of  the  *'  noble  and  generous  "  manner  in  which  these 
adventurers  treated  each  other.    This  extract  is  also  of  impor- 
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lance  as  it  exhibits  to  us  the  situation  of  Ojeda  at  the  close  of 
his  second  voyage,  and  prepares  us  for  that  series  of  discove* 
ries  that  terminated  only  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

"  Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now  set  to  work  to 
establish  a  settieraent,  [at  Bahia  Honda]  cutting  down  trees,  and  com* 
mencing  a  fortress.  They  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  neighbouring  cacique,  but  Ojeda  sallied  forth  upon  him  with  such 
intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to  drive  him  from  the 
neighbourhood.  He  then  proceeded  quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which 
was  defended  by  lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  of  provisions 
and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedition.  The  provisions  were  dealt 
out  twice  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers  ;  the  treasure 
gained  by  barter,  by  ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  deposited  in  a  strong 
box  secured  by  two  locks,  one  key  being  kept  by  the  royal  supervisor, 
the  other  by  Ocampo. 

*^  In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.  The  Indians  never 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  except  to  harass  it  with 
repeated  though  ineffectual  assaults.  Vergara  did  not  appear  with  the 
expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a  caravel  was  despatched  in 
search  of  him.  The  people,  worn  out  with  labour  and  privations  of 
various  kinds,  and  disgusted  with  the  situation  of  a  settlement,  which 
was  in  a  poor  and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented  and  factious. 
They  began  to  fear  that  they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as 
their  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or 
worms.  Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging  parties  about 
the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  some  provisions  and  booty  in  the 
Indian  villages.  The  provision  he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of 
the  spoils  he  divided  among  his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked  up 
in  the  strong  box,  the  keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.  The 
murmurs  of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  increased.  They 
insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this  part  of  the  coast, 
having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  formed  his  set- 
tlement in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastides.  By  the  time  Vergara 
arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of  this  petty  colony  had  risen  to 
an  alarming  height.  Ocampo  had  a  personal  enmity  to  the  governor, 
arising  probably  from  some  feud  about  the  strong  box ;  being  a  particu- . 
lar  friend  of  Vergara,  he  held  a  private  conference  witli  him,  and  laid 
a  plan  to  entrap  the  doughty  Ojeda.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  latter 
was  invited  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara,  to  see  the  provisions 
he  had  brought  from  Jamaica,  but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than 
they  charged  him  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  govern- 
ment, widi  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  needlessly 
sacrificed  the  hves  of  his  followers,  and  above  all  with  having  taken 
possession  of  the  strong  box,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  royal 
supervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  the 
gains  of  the  enterprise  ;  they  informed  him  therefore  of  their  inten- 
tion to  convey  him  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  governor 
for  his  offences.    Ojeda  finding  himself  thus  entrapped,  proposed  to 
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Vergara  and  OcaiApo  that  they  should  return  to  Spain  with  such  of 
the  crews  as  chose  to  accompany  them,  leaving  him  with  the  remainder 
to  prosecute  his  enterprise.  The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  con- 
sented, for  they  were  disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little 
profit  and  severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest 
of  the  caravels,  with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gains,  and 
to  build  a  row  boat  for  him.  They  actually  began  to  labour  upon  the 
boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  however,  they  repented  of  the 
arrangement,  the  ship-carpenters  were  ill,  there  were  no  caulkers,  and 
moreover  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda,  according  to  their  representa- 
tions, was  a  defaulter  to  the  crown,  they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties, 
should  they  return  to  Spain  without  him.  They  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  give  him  nothing,  but  to  carry  him  off  pri- 
soner. 

"  When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary  partners,  he 
attempted  to  make  his  escape  and  get  off  to  St.  Domingo,  but  he  was 
seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel.  The 
two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cruz,  bearing  off  the  whole 
community,  its  captive  governor,  and  the  litigated  strong  l>ox. 

^*  They  put  to  sea  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  arrived  at 
the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  While  at  anchor  within 
a  8tone*s  throw  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his  strength  and  skill 
as  a  swimmer,  let  himself  quietly  slide  down  the  side  of  the  ship  into 
the  water  during  the  night,  and  attempted  to  swim  for  the  shore.  His 
arms  were  free,  but  his  feet  were  shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his  irons 
threatened  to  sink  him.  He  was  obliged  to  shout  for  help ;  a  boat 
was  sent  from  the  vessel  to  his  relief,  and  the  unfortunate  governor  was 
brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  unrelenting  partners. 

*^  The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  prisoner  into  the  hands 
•f  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the  place,  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time  the  strong  box,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  feuds,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Vergara  and  Ocampo,  who,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it 
whatever  they  thought  proper,  without  regard  to  the  royal  dues,  or  the 
consent  of  the  royal  supervisor.  They  were  all  together,  prisoners  and 
accusers,  in  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  about  the  end  of  September, 
1502,  when  the  chief  judge  of  the  island,  af^r  hearing  both  parties, 
gave  a  verdict  against  Ojeda  thatstript  him  of  all  his  effects,  and  brought 
nim  into  debt  to  the  crown  for  the  royal  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyage.  Ojeda  appealed  to  the  sovereign,  and,  afler  some  time  was 
honourably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from  all  the  charges,  and 
a  mandate  was  issued  in  1503,  ordering  a  restitution  of  his  property. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  costs  of  justice,  or  rather  of  the  law,  con- 
sumed his  share  of  the  treasure  of  the  strong  box,  and  that  a  royal 
order  was  necessary  to  liberate  him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor ; 
so  that  like  too  many  other  litigants,  he  finally  emerged  from  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  law  a  triumphant  client,  but  a  ruined  man."  pp.  49-53. 

The  third  voyage  of  Ojeda  and  those  of  Nicuesa  and  Bal- 
boa must  be  taken  in  connexion,  as  springing  from  the  attempt 
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to  colonize  the  Spanish  Main,  each  arising  somewhat  out  of 
the  other,  and  leading  us  gradually  to  the  crowning  discovery 
of  the  volume,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each  of  these  three  adven- 
turers may  be  said  to  have  arif^en  upon  the  ruins  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  last  of  them  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  Cor- 
tez  and  Pizarro*  They  may  be  represented  as  successive  waves, 
each  breaking  as  it  struck  upon  the  rock-girt  and  well  defend- 
ed shore  of  Ameiica,  but  each,  although  repelled  and  broken, 
still  swelling  the  bloody  tide  of  conquest,  which  finally  rolled 
in  such  desolation  over  Peru  and  Mexico. 

These  three  voyages,  which  occupy  two  out  of  the  three  hun-* 
dred  pages  of  the  volume  under  review,  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, even  if  considered  merely  as  a  series  of  adventures.  They 
are  told  with  just  enough  of  detail  to  make  them  graphic,  with- 
out degenerating  into  diffuseness  or  repetition.  Mr.  Irving- 
has  very  wisely  confined  himself  closely  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  avoided  those  elaborate  descriptions  of  scenery,  real  and  fan- 
ciful, of  which  we  had  so  much  in  his  life  of  Columbus.  His 
style  too,  in  this  volume,  is  decidedly  easier  than  in  bis  more 
laboured  work ;  he  writes  of  these  secondary  heroes  as  if  he 
felt  that  his  great  effort  was  over  when  he  had  pourtrayed  the 
master  spirit  of  the  group,  and  that  he  was  engaged  with  those 
who  might  think  themselves  honoured  by  his  observance.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  dash  of  carelessness  about  his 
narration  of  the  fortunes  of  these  adventurers,  fur  which  he  and 
they  are  both  the  better. 

This  last  voyage  of  Ojeda  is  full  of  romantic  incident.  Res- 
cued from  the  utter  poverty  in  which  we  left  him  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  second  voyage,  by  the  favour  of  Fonseca  and  the 
attachment  of  de  la  Cosa  we  find  him  contending  before  the 
king  with  the  high  born  and  thoroughly  bred  Nicuesa  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  continent  lying  along  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  if  not  altogether  successful,  at  least  dividing  with  that 
courtier  the  country  in  dispute.  The  boundary  line  of  these  two 
governments  run  through  the  Gulph  of  Uraba.  The  Eastern 
portion  to  Cape  de  la  Vela  was  given  to  Ojeda,  and  the  Wes- 
tern  as  far  as  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  Nicuesa,  and  Jamaica  in 
common  between  them.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  appointed  Ojeda's 
lieutenant  with  the  post  of  Alguazil  Mayor  of  the  province. 

These  two  adventurers  sailed  for  their  future  governments 
under  very  different  auspices,  Ojeda  being  able  to  fit  out  but 
one  ship  and  two  brigantines,  with  only  two  hundred  men, 
while  Nicuesa  embarked  with  a  much  greater  force  in  four 
large  vessels  and  two  brigantines.  They  touched  ac  Hispan- 
iola,  and  while  there,  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  extent  of  their 
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respeetive  territories,  and  their  common  property,  Jamaica, 
which  might  have  terminated  at  once  the  career  of  at  least  one 
of  them,  had  not  the  prudence  of  de  la  Cosaand  the  decision  of 
Don  Oiego  de  Columbus,  prevented  the  catastrophe.  While 
at  San  Domingo,  Ojeda  won  the  heart  of  an  individual,  who 
embarked  so  heartily  in  his  schemes,  and  had  so  much  to  do 
with  these  later  voyages,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing him  to  our  readers. 

**  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of  his  aautical 
friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  government,  the  worthy  Juan  de  la 
Cosa ;  still  be  could  not  but  feel  some  mortification  at  the  inferiority  of 
his  armament  to  that  of  his  rival  Nicuesa,  whose  stately  ships  rode 
proudly  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  San  Domingo.  He  felt,  too,  that 
his  means  were  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  his  intended  colony. 
Ojeda,  however,  was  not  long  at  a  loss  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Like 
many  free  spirited  men,  who  are  careless  and  squandering  of  their  own 
purses,  be  had  a  facility  at  commanding  the  purses  of  his  neighbours. 
Among  the  motley  population  of  San  Domingo  there  was  a  lawyer  of 
some  abilities,  the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  had 
made  two  thousand  castillanos  by  bis  pleading ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  civilized  life 
transplanted  to  the  new  world,  and  flourished  surprisingly  among  the 
Spanish  colonists. 

^'Alonzo  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the  Bachelor,  and  finding 
him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  speculative  character,  soon  succeeded  in 
inspiring  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure  and  profitable  rou- 
tine of  his  office  in  San  Domingo,  and  imbuing  him  with  his  own  pas- 
sion for  adventure.  Above  all,  he  dazzled  him  with  the  offer  to  make 
him  Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  provincial  government  be 
was  about  to  estabhsh  in  the  wilderness. 

*Mn  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in  the  enterprise.  It  was  agreed 
that  Ojeda  should  depart  with  the  armament  which  had  arrived  from 
Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remain  at  Hispaniola  to  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits and  provide  supplies ;  with  these  he  was  to  embark  m  a  ship 
purchased  by  himself,  and  proceed  to  join  hb  high-mettled  friend  at 
the  seat  of  his  intended  colony.*'  pp.  59,  (k). 

We  next  follow  Ojeda  to  Carthagena,  where  ho  arrived  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1509.  The  wary  old  pilot  de  la  Cosa  warned 
him  from  this  coast,  as  the  natives  were  exceedingly  warlike,  used 
arrows  tinged  with  a  subtle  poison,  and  were  irritated  at  the 
treatment  they  had  received  from  previous  adventurers.  But 
Ojeda  was  "  too  proud  of  spirit  to  alter  bis  plans  through  fear 
of  a  naked  foe  ;"  he  landed  with  a  considerable  number  of  his 
troops,  and  having  caused  the  friars  to  read  with  a  loud  voice 
the  '*  formula  of  instruction,*'  at  which  the  savages  only  bran- 
dished their  weapons  and  sounded  their  conchs,  he  rushed 
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upon  them,  and,  after  a  serere  struggle,  defeated  them,  but 
unhappily  pursued  them  too  far  into  the  interior. 

**  Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to  the  ships,  and 
Ojeda,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  continued 
his  rash  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  through  the  forest.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  a  village  called  Yurbaco ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  fled  to  the  mountains  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
principal  effects  The  Spaniards,  imagining  that  the  Indians  were 
completely  terrified  and  dispersed,  now  roved  in  quest  of  booty  among 
the  deserted  houses,  which  stood  distant  from  each  other,  buried  among 
the  trees.  While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  savages  rushed 
forth,  with  furious  yells,  from  all  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards 
eadevoured  to  gather  together  and  support  each  other,  but  every  httle 
party  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes.  They  fought  with  desperate 
bravery,  but  for  onoe  their  valour  and  their  iron  armour  were  of  no 
avail ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  sank  beneath  war  clubs 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

"  Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldiers  and  ensconced 
himself  within  a  smaU  eucJosurc,  surrounded  by  pahsades.  Here  he 
was  closely  beaegf  d  and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He  threw  him* 
self  on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his  buckler,  and,  being  small 
and  active,  managed  to  protect  himself  from  the  deadly  shower,  but  all 
his  companions  were  slain  by  his  side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  fright- 
ful agonies.  At  this  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  having  heard 
of  the  peril  of  his  commander,  arrived,  with  a  few  followers,  to  his 
assistance.  Stationing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  palisades,  the  brave 
Biscayan  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  until  most  of  his  men  were  slain  and 
he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Just  then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like 
a  tiger  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows  on  every  side. 
La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  but  was  crippled  by  his  wounds. 
He  took  refuge  with  the  remnant  of  his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin  ; 
the  straw  roof  of  which,  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest  the  enemy 
should  set  it  on  fire.  Here  he  defended  himself  until  all  his  comrades, 
but  one,  were  destroyed.  The  subtle  poison  of  his  wouiids  at  length 
overpowered  him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground.  Feeling  death  at  hand, 
he  called  to  his  only  surviving  companion.  "  Brother,*'  said  he, 
**  since  God  hath  protected  thee  from  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly,  and  if 
ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  tell  him  of  my  fate.*' 

"  Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  and  devoted  to  the 
very  last ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  pausing  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to 
his  memory.  He  was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  navigators  who  first  explored  the 
way  to  the  new  world.  But  it  is  by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of 
his  heart  that  his  memory  is  most  endeared  to  us  ;  it  is,  above  all,  by 
that  loyalty  in  friendship  displayed  in  this  his  last  and  fatal  expedition. 
Warmed  by  his  attachment  for  a  more  youthful  and  a  hot-headed  ad- 
venturer, we  see  this  wary  veteran  of  the  seas  forgetting  his  usual  pru- 
dence and  the  lessons  of  his  experience,  and  embarking  heart  and  hand, 
purse  and  person^  in  the  wild  enterprises  of  his  favourite.    We  behold 
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him  walehing  over  him  as  a  parent,  Temonstrating  with  him  as  a  counsel- 
lor, but  fighting  by  him  as  a  partisan  ;  following  him,  without  hesita- 
tion, into  known  and  needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself,  and  show- 
ing no  other  solicitude  in  his  dying  moments,  but  to  be  remembered  by 
his  friend. 

**  The  history  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abound  in  noble  and  gen- 
erous traits  of  character,  but  few  have  charmed  us  more  than  this  in- 
stance; of  loyalty  to  the  last  gasp,  in  the  death  of  the  staunch  Juan  de 
la  Gosa.  The  Spaniard  who-escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  his  end  was 
the  only  surviver  of  seventy  that  had  followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and 
headlong  inroad.         •••••• 

'^  While  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on  shore,  great  alarm 
began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  the  ships.  Days  had  elapsed  since  the 
party  had  adventured  so  rashly  into  the  wilderness;  yet  nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest  spread  a  mystery  over  their 
fate.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  ventured  a  little  distance  into  the  woods, 
but  were  deterred  by  the  distant  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages,  and 
the  noise  of  their  conchs  and  drums.  Armed  detachments  then  coast- 
ed the  shore  in  boats,  landing  occasionally,  chmbing  the  rocks  and 
promontoiies,  firing  signal  guns,  and  sounding  trumpets.  It  was  all  in 
vain ;  they  heard  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  their  own  noises,  or  per- 
haps the  wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the  bosom  of  the  forest.  At 
length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair,  they 
came  to  a  great. thicket  of  mangrove  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
These  trees  grow  within  the  water,  but  their  roots  rise,  and  are  inter- 
twined, above  the  surface.  In  this  entangled  and  almost  impervious 
grove,  they  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  man  in  Spemish  attire.  They  en- 
tered, and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  He 
was  lying  on  the  matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his  buckler  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand  ;  but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue  that  he  could  not  speak.  They  bore  him  to  the  firm  land  ; 
made  a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm  him,  for  he  was  chilled  with  the 
damp  and  cold  of  his  hiding  place,  and  when  he  was  ahttle  revived  they 
gave  him  food  and  wine.  In  this  way  he  gradually  recovered  strength 
to  tell  his  doleful  story. 

"  He  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the  hosts  of  savafpes, 
and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of  the  mountains ;  but  when  he  found 
himself  alone,  and  that  all  his  brave  men  had  been  cut  off,  he  was 
ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  reproach  hunself  for  hav- 
ing disregarded  the  advice  of  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he 
deplore  the  loss  of  that  loyal  follower,  who  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
devotion.  He  scarce  knew  which  way  to  bend  his  course,  but  conti- 
nued on,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of 
hearing  of  the  yells  of  triumph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the  bodies 
of  his  men.  When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  the  rudest  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  hid  himself  until  the  night;  then  struggling  forward 
among  rocks,  and  precipices  and  matted  forests,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  sea-side,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reach  the  ships.  Indeed 
it  was  wonderful  that  one,  so  small  of  frame,  should  have  been  able  to 
endure  such  great  hardships ;  but  he  was  of  admirable  strength  and 
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hardihood.  His  foDowers  conrsiderbd  his  escape  from  death  as  Iftd^ 
less  than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of 
the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin ;  for,  though  he  had,  as  usual, 
received  no  wounds,  yet  it  is  said  his  buclder  bore  the  dints  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  arrows.*'  pp.  69-74. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  distress,  a  fleet  was  seen 
standing  in  for  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  which  proved  to  be 
the  vessels  of  Nicuesa,  who  bad  been  detained  at  St.  Domingo  bjr 
vexatious  delays,  longer  than  he  desired.  He  very  generously 
relieved  his  rival,  and  united  with  him  to  wreak  fearful  ven- 
geance on  the  Indians  for  the  death  of  de  la  Cosa  and  his  com- 
rades. Having  divided  the  spoil,  which  ainounted  to  a  tery 
large  sum,  Micuesa  sailed  on  for  Yeragua,  and  Ojeda  steered 
for  the  Gulfof  Uraba,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  he  founded 
the  capital  of  his  province,  calling  it  St.  Sebastian,  **  in  honour 
of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  slain  by  arrows ;  hoping  he 
might  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  empoisoned  shafts  of 
the  savages."  This  town  he  surrounded  with  a  stockade,  and 
having  arranged  his  government,  despatched  an  express  to  St. 
Domingo  for  his  alcalde  mayor,  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  urging 
him  to  join  him  with  all  the  recruite,  arms  and  provisions,  that 
he  could  procure. 

^'  His  capital  being  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Ojeda  now 
thought  of  making  a  progress  through  his  wild  territory,  and  set  out, 
accordingly,  with  an  armed  band,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  a  neighbor- 
ing cacique,  reputed  as  possessing  great  treasures  of  gold.  The  na- 
tives, however,  had  by  this  time  learnt  the  nature  of  these  friendly 
visits  and  were  prepared  to  resist  them.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards 
entered  into  the  defiles  of  the  surrounding  forest  when  they  were  as- 
sailed by  flights  of  arrows  from  the  close  coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some 
were  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  others,  less  fortunate,  expired  raving  with 
the  torments  of  the  poison ;  the  survivors,  filled  with  horror  at  the  sight, 
and  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

'^  It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  persuade  his  men  to 
take  the  field,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  poisoned  weapons  of  the 
Indians.  At  length  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  forage  among  the  villages  in  search,  not  of  gold,  but  food. 

'^  In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  by  an  ambuscade 
of  savages,  m  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  attacked  with  such  fury 
and  effect,  that  they  were  completely  routed,  and  pursued  with  yells  and 
bowlings  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Sebastian.  Many  died  in  excruciating 
agony  of  their  wounds,  and  others  recovered  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Those  who  were  well,  no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in  search  of 
food ;  for  the  whole  forest  teemed  with  lurking  foes.  They  devoured 
such  herbs  and  roots  as  they  could  find,  without  regard  to  their  quality, 
The  humours  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and  vanous  diseases, 
combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily  thinned  their  numbers. 
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The  sentinel  who  feehly  mounted  giuud  iit  night,  was  often  found  dead  at 
his  post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
expired  of  mere  famine  and  dehility  ;  nor  was  death  any  longer  regard- 
ed as  an  evil,  hut  rather  as  a  welcome  rehef  from  a  life  of  horror  and 
despair/'  pp.  78,  79. 

In  one  of  the  sallies  of  Ojeda  from  this  beleaguered  fortress, 
he  was  wounded  by  one  pf  four  Indians  who  had  been  placed 
in  ambuscade  to  discover  whether  he  was  vulnerable.  It  al- 
most drove  him  to  despair,  as  he  believed  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
had  deserted  him.  His  antidote  to  the  Indian  poison  was 
worthy  of  his  indomitable  spirit. 

'*  One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot  a  thrilling  chiD 
through  the  wounded  part ;  from  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  a  reme^ 
dy  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  Ojeda,  which  few  but  him* 
self  could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo.  He  caused  two  plates 
of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and  ordered  a  surgeon  to  apply  tbem  to 
each  orifice  of  the  wound.  The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused,  say- 
ing, he  would  not  be  the  murderer  of  his  general.  Upon  this  Ojeda 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To 
avoid  the  gallows,  the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  re* 
fused  to  be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this 
fnghtful  operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrinking  or  uttering  a 
murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  that  they  had  to 
wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar,  to  allay  the  burning  heat  which 
raged  throughout  his  body ;  and  we  are  assured  that  a  barrel  of  vinegar 
was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  The  desperate  remedy  succeeded :  the 
cold  poison,  says  bishop  Las  Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.'* 
p.  81., 

The  situation  of  Ojeda  and  the  horrors  of  famine,  which 
daily  increased,  were  driving  the  colonists  to  despair,  when 
there  happily  arrived  at  St.  Sebastian,  one  Talavera,  with  a 
crew  of  absconding  debtors  and  criminals,  who  had  been  entic- 
ed to  St.  Sebastian  by  the  lure  of  gold  which  Ojeda  had  des- 
fiatched  to  San  Domingo,  as  an  earnest  to  the  Bachelor  Bnci- 
so  of  the  wealth  of  their  settlement.  *These  fugitives  had 
seized  a  ship  well  freighted  with  provisions,  and  sailed  away 
in  quest  of  adventures.  When  they  discovered  the  starving 
condition  of  Ojeda  and  his  colony,  they  demanded  gold  for  the 
provisions  they  should  furnish.  This  was  but  a  fair  bargain, 
and  quickly  made.  Their  supply,  however,  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  colony  became  factious.  Ojeda  used  all  means  in  his 
power  to  pacify  them,  holding  out  the  assurance  that  the  Ba- 
chelor must  soon  arrive  with  bis  promised  su()plies.  Al  last 
they  grew  mutinous  and  threatened  to  seize  the  pirate  ship 
and  return  to  Hispaniola.  Ojeda,  finding  things  coming  to  ex- 
tremities,  offered   himself  to  sail  for  llispaniola  to  procure 
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provisions,  on  condition  that  the  colonists  would  await  his 
return  for  fifty  days.  This  being  agreed  to,  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  appointed  commander  uf  the  colony  until  the  Bachelor 
Enciso  should  arrive  or  Ojeda  return. 

But  Ojeda  was  destined  never  to  return.  Having  embark- 
ed with  Talavera  and  his  crew,  who  were  already  sick  of 
colonization,  and  preferred  the  mercy  of  their  creditors  to  fa- 
mine and  poisoned  arrows,  he  very  soon  got  into  a  dispute 
about  the  command  of  the  ship,  which  terminated  in  his  being 
overpowered,  after  offering  to  fight  the  whole  crew  two  at  a 
time,  and  cast  into  chains.  He  was  kept  in  that  situation  until 
a  violent  storm  forced  the  frightened  seaman  to  call  for  his  ser- 
vices as  aakilful  navigator.  It  ended  in  their  being  cast  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  being  obliged  to  ''travel  on  foot 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some  means  of 
crossing  to  Hispaniola.''  Finding  that  his  companions  were  too 
feeble  to  fight  their  way  through  the  populous  regions  of  the 
island,  he  determined  to  lead  them  along  the  savannahs  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  mountains. 

''  He  had  only  made  choice  of  evils.  The  forests  gradually  retired 
from  the  coast.  The  savannahs,  where  the  Spaniards  at  first  had  to  con- 
tend merely  with  long  rank  grass  and  creeping  vines,  soon  ended  in 
salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom  3rielded  no  firm  foot-hold,  and  the 
mud  and  water  reached  to  their  knees.  Still  they  pressed  forward, 
continually  hoping  in  a  little  while  to  arrive  at  a  firmer  soil,  and  flatter- 
ing themselves  they  beheld  fresh  meadow-land  before  them  ;  but  con- 
tinually deceived.  The  farther  they  proceeded,  the  deeper  grew  the 
mire,  until  after  they  had  been  eight  days  on  the  dismal  journey,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  morass  where  the  water  reach- 
ed to  their  girdles.  Though  thus  almost  drowned,  they  were  torment- 
ed with  incessant  thirst,  for  all  the  water  around  them  was  as  briny  as 
the  ocean.  They  suffered  too  the  cravings  of  extreme  hunger,  having 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  cassava  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  few  potatoes 
and  other  roots,  which  they  devoured  raw.  When  they  wished  to  sleep 
they  had  to  climb  among  the  twisted  roots  of  mangrove  trees,  which 
grew  in  clusters  in  the  waters.  Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and 
deepened.  In  many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivers  and  inlets ;  where 
some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  drowned,  and  others  were  smothered 
in  the  mire. 

''  Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Their  cassava  bread 
was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  their  stock  of  roots  nearly  exhausted. 
The  interminable  morass  still  extended  before  them,  while,  to  return, 
after  the  distance  they  had  come  was  hopeless.  Ojeda  alone  kept  up  a 
res(^ute  spirit,  and  cheered  and  urged  them  forward. 

•  •#••• 

^*  This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues, 
and  was  deep  and  difficult,  so  entangled  by  roots  and  ereepmg  vines, 
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io  cut  up  bj  creeks  and  riyers,  and  so  beset  by  quagmires,  that  they 
were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of  the  number  of  seventy  men 
that  set  out  from  the  ship  but  thirty-five  remained.  ^  Certain  it  is,'  ob- 
serves the  venerable  Las  Casas,  '  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  new  world,  in  search  of  wealth,  have  been  more  cruel  and  severe 
than  ever  nation  in  the  world  endured ;  but  those  experienced  by  Ojeda 
and  his  men  have  surpassed  all  others.' 

**  They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  some 
lay  down  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  others  seating  themselves, 
among  the  mangrove  trees,  waited  in  despair  for  death  to  put  an  end  to 
their  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a  few  of  the  lightest  and  most  vigorous, 
continued  to  struggle  forward,  and,  to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length 
arrived  to  where  the  land  was  firm  and  dry.  They  soon  descried  a 
foot-path,  and,  following  it,  arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  commanded 
by  a  cacique  called  Cueybis.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than 
they  sank  to  the  earth  exhausted. 

'*  The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them  with  wonder;  but 
when  they  learnt  their  story,  they  exhibited  a  humanity  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  professing  Christians.  They  bore  them 
to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  discharging  the  offices  of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that 
a  number  of  their  companions  were  still  in  the  morass,  the  cacique 
sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  provisions  for  their  relief,  with 
orders  to  bring  on  their  shoulders  such  as  were  too  feeble  to  walk. 
*  The  Indians,'  says  the  bishop  Las  Casas,  *  did  more  than  they  were 
ordered  ;  for  so  they  always  do,  when  they  are  not  exasperated  by  ill 
treatment.  The  Spaniards  were  brought  to  the  village,  succoured, 
cherished,  consoled,  and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  had  been  an« 
gels.' "  pp.  90-93. 

From  the  province  of  Macaca,  the  Spaniards  crossed  to  Ja« 
maica,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by  Juan  de  Esquihel,  the 
same  whose  head  Ojeda  had  once  threatrned  to  strike  off.  Thence 
he  passed  to  Hispaniola,  and  terminated  his  career.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  citing  Mr.  Irving's  account  of  the  close  of  the 
life  of  this  adventurer. 

'*  Anxious  for  the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  fearing  that,  by  delay, 
his  whole  scheme  of  colonization  would  be  defeated,  he  now  endea- 
voured to  set  on  foot  another  armament,  and  to  enlist  a  new  set  of  ad- 
venturers. His  efforts,  however,  were  all  ineffectual.  The  disasters  of 
his  oolony  were  known,  and  his  own  circumstances  were  considered 
deisperate.  He  was  doomed  to  experience  the  fate  that  too  often  attends 
sanguine  and  brilliant  projectors.  The  world  is  dazzled  by  them  for  a 
time,  and  hails  them  as  heroes,  while  successful ;  but  misfoitune  dissi- 
pates the  charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of 
adventurers.  When  Ojeda  figured  in  San  Domingo  as  the  conqueror 
of  Coanabo,  as  the  commander  of  a  squadron,  as  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, his  prowess  and  explotts  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  When 
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be  set  sail,  in  Taiintiiif  style,  for  his  seal  of  govemttent,  setting*  tlift 
vice-roy  at  defiance,  euod  threatening  the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one 
thought  that  fortune  was  at  his  beck,  and  he  was  about  to  accomplish 
wonders.  A  few  months  had  elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of 
San  Domingo  a  needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.  His  for- 
mer fViends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon  their  purses,  looked 
coldly  upon  him ;  his  schemes,  once  so  extolled,  were  now  pronounced 
wild  and  chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  slights  and 
humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
vain-gloiy."  pp.  99, 100. 

•  ••••• 

**  This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  gallant  but  reckless 
Ojeda ;  for  here  his  bustling  career  terminated,  and  he  sank  into  the 
obscurity  that  gathers  round  a  ruined  man.  His  health  was  broken  by 
the  various  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and  by  the  lurking  eActs  of 
the  wound  received  at  San  Sebastian,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly 
cured.  Poverty  and  neglect,  and  coroding  sickness  at  heart,  contri- 
buted, no  less  than  the  maladies  of  the  body,  to  quench  that  sanguine 
and  fi«sry  temper,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  and 
to  render  him  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self;  for  there  is  no  ruin 
so  hopeless  and  complete  as  that  of  a  towering  spirit  humiliated  and 
broken  down.  He  appears  to  have  lingered  some  time  at  San  Do- 
mingo. Gromara,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  affirms  that  he  turned 
monk,  and  entered  into  the  convent  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  died. 
Such  a  change  would  not  have  been  surprising  in  a  man,  who,  in  his 
wildest  career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier ;  nor  was  it  unusual 
with  military  adventurers  in  those  days,  after  passing  their  youth  in  the 
bustle  and  licentiousness  of  the  camp,  to  end  their  days  in  the  quiet 
and  mortification  of  the  cloister.  I^  Gasas,  however,  who  was  at 
San  Domingo  at  the  time,  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  a&  he  certain- 
ly would  have  done,  had  it  taken  plsu^.  He  confirms,  however,  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  striking  reverse  in  his  character  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  adds  an  affecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  may 
serve  as  a  wholesome  comment  on  his  life.  He  died  so  poor,  that  he 
did  not  leave  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  interment ;  and  so  bro- 
ken in  spirit,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  entreated  his  body  might  be 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  just  at  the  portal,  in  hum- 
ble expiation  of  his  past  pride,  *  thiU  every  one  who  entered  might 
tread  upon  his  grave,* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, — and  who  does  not  forget 
his  errors  and  his  faults  at  the  threshold  of  his  humble  and  untimely 
grave  !  He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  aspiring  of  that  band  of 
*  Ocean  chivalry,'  that  followed  the  footsteps  of  Columbus.  His  story 
presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  ex- 
ploits, tha,thousand  accidents,  by  flood  and  field,  that  checquered  the 
hfe  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  in  that  roving  and  romantic  age. 

**  *  Never,'  says  Charlevoix,  *  was  man  more  suited  for  a  coup-de- 
main,  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great  things  under  the  direction  of  ano- 
ther :  none  had  a  heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition  more  aspiring ;  none 
ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  or  showed  greater  firmness  of  soul,  or 
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tend  mori  rescNirces  in  his  own  Qoiira||e ;  but  none  wai  lets  calculated 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  a  great  enterpriae*  Good  management 
and  good  fortune  for  efer  failed  him.*  "  pp.  101, 102, 

The  voyage  of  Nicuesa  differs  from  that  of  Ojeda  in  nothing 
excepting  the  change  of  scene  and  characters.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers encountered  the  same  enemies,  suffered  alike  fiom 
shipwreck  and  heat  and  thirst  and  famine,  in  short,  reap- 
ed nothing  but  misery  for  atl  their  toil.  After  innumerable 
hardships,  some  the  result  of  accident  and  others  of  treachery^ 
he  finally  selected  for  bis  settlement  the  harbour  called  by  Colum- 
bus Puerto  de  Bastimientos,  which  name  be  changed  to  '*  Norn- 
bre  de  Dios."  Here  be  began  to  erect  a  fortress,  at  which  his 
men  laboured  lieavily,  being  oppressed  by  hunger  and  weak- 
ness. So  reduced  was  the  gallant  armament  with  which  he 
left  the  shores  of  Spain,  that  when  his  fort  was  finished, 
although  the  Indians  were  lurking  at  its  very  gates,  there  were 
not  left,  in  health,  men  enough  to  mount  guard  at  night. 

As  the  movements  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso  will  be  found  to 
exert  considerable  influence  over  the  fate  of  Nicuesa,  leaving 
that  adventurer  for  a  time,  we  will  embark  w4th  the  quondam 
lawyer  and  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his  disappointment  and  dis- 

{race.     In  narrating  the  departure  of  this  aspiring  attorneyi 
[r.  Irving  introduces  us  to  a  character  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance. 

**  When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  number  of  the 
loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and  men  encumbered  with  debt,  con- 
certed to  join  his  ship  from  the  coast  and  the  outports.  Their  credi- 
tors, however,  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
every  one  that  went  on  board  while  in  the  harbour,  and  obtained  an 
armed  vessel  from  the  admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  to  escort  the  en- 
terprising Bachelor  clear  of  the  island.  One  man,  however,  contrived 
to  elude  these  precautions,  and,  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  import- 
ance, it  is  proper  to  notice  him  particularly.  His  name  was  Vasco  Nu- 
Siez  de  Balboa.  He  was  a  native  of  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  and  of  a 
noble  though  impoverished  family.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
iervice  of  Don  Pedro  Puerto  Carrero,  Lord  of  Moguer,  and  he  after- 
wards enlisted  among  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  Rodngo  de 
Bastides  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Latin  de- 
cades, speaks  of  hun  by  the  appellation  of  '*  egregius  digladiator,'* 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  skilful  swordsman,  by  others, 
as  an  adroit  fencing-master.  He  intimates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  of  loose,  prodigal  habits,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  first  introduced  to  us,  justify  this  character.  He  had  fixed 
himself  for  a  time  in  Hispaniola,  and  undertaken  to  cultivate  a  farm  at 
the  town  of  Salvatiera,  on  the  sea-coast,  but  m  a  little  time  had  com- 
pletely involved  himself  in  debt    The  expedition  of  Enciso  presented 
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him  with  an  oppottaiiity  of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and  of 
indulging  his  adventurous  habits.  To  elude  the  vigilaace  of  his  credi* 
tors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cask,  which 
was  convejed  from  his  farm  on  the  sea-coast  on  board  of  the  vessel,  as 
if  containing  provisions  for  the  voyage.  When  the  vessel  was  fairly 
out  at  sea,  and  abandoned  by  the  escort,  Vasco  Nuiiez  emerged  like  an 
apparition  from  his  cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who  had  been 
totally  ignorant  of  the  stratagem.  The  Bachelor  was  indignant  at  be- 
ing thus  outwitted,  even  though  he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  deception ; 
and,  in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath,  gave  the  fugitive  debtor  a  very 
rough  reception,  threatening  to  put  him  on  shore  on  the  first  uninhabited 
island  they  should  encounter.  Vasco  Nunez,  however,  succeeded  in 
pacifying  him,  *'  for  God,'  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas  '  reserved  him 
for  greater  things.'  It  is  probable  the  fiachelor  beheld  in  him  a  man 
weU  fitted  for  bis  expedition,  for  Vasco  JVunez  was  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  his  days,  tall  and  muscular,  seasoned  to  hardships,  and  of 
intrepid  spirit."  pp.  118,  119. 

On  his  way  to  San  Sebastian,  the  sphere  of  his  future  judicial 
greatness,  Enciso  touched  at  Carthagena  to  repair  his  boat 
and  procure  water,  having  heard  nothing  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Ojeda  at  that  po|^.  The  Indians  at  first  stood  to  their  arms,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  new  invasion  from  Nicuesa  and  Ojeda,  but  Enciso 
making  overtures  of  peace,  they  came  forward  and  treated  the 
Spaniards  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  '^  Such,"  says  Mr. 
Irving,  "was  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  men  who  were  consi- 
dered among  tl|e  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  these  savage 
nations;  and  who,  but  recently,  had  beheld  their  shores  invad- 
ed, their  villages  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  their  friends  and  re- 
lations butchered,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex  by  the  country 
men  of  these  very  strangers." 

While  at  this  place,  Enciso  was  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  a  sail,  and  still  more  astonished  at  finding  the  vessel  filled 
with  the  adherents  of  Ojeda.  Having,  according  to  promise, 
awaited  his  return  at  San  Sebastian  for  fifty  days,  they  had 
determined  to  sail  for  Hispaniola.  For  that  purpose,  they 
had  embarked  on  board  two  brigantines,  one  of  which 
foundered  at  sea,  and  the  other  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather,  into  Cartbagena«  The  Bachelor,  however,  deter 
mined  to  return  to  San  Sebastian,  and  after  an  unsnccebsAiI 
expedition  against  the  sepulchres  of  Zenu,  set  sail.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  entered  the  harbour,  when  his  vessel 
struck  upon  a  rock  and  was  rent  to  pieces.  Nothing  hut  the 
crew  was  saved,  all  his  supplies  were  swept  away,  and  when 
he  landed,  he  found  the  fortress  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  having 
been  burnt  down  by  the  Indians.  After  a  little  experi- 
ence of  this  seat  of  government,    Enciso  became    so  dis- 
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heartened  that  be  determined  to  change  his  siltiation.  But  in 
what  direction  was  he  to  sail  ?  At  last  Vasco  Nunez  suggest* 
ed  Darien,  where  he  said  the  savaces  did  not  use  poisoned 
arrows.  This  suggestion  was  joyfully  received  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Bachelor  was  seated,  a  rich  conqueror,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Darien. 

Unfortunately  for  him  he  was  imprudent  enough,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  administration,  to  issue  an  edict,  forbidding 
'' all  tnifficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  account, 
under  pain  of  death."  Murmurs  arose  among  the  people  and 
Balboa,  aspiring  and  ambitious,  commenced  a  series  of  intri- 
gues which  terminated  in  his  elevation  to  the  government. 
His  first  point  was  to  unseat  Enciso,  which  he  did  not  only 
successfully,  but  legally,  insisting  that  as  he  held  his  commission 
from  Ujeda,  it  was  worthless,  Darien  being  located  in  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Nicuesa.  Enciso  deposed,  the  question  of 
succession  arose.  At  first  two  alcaldes  were  elected,  but  this 
mode  of  government,  as  Balboa  foresaw,  became  very  soon  un- 
popular, and  it  was  concluded  to  vest  the  supreme  authority  in 
one  person. 

After  some  dispute  it  was  determined  to  offer  the  govern- 
ment to  Nicuesa,  as  Darien  was  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
.people  were  won  over  to  this  appointment  by  the  good  feeding 
of  one  Colmenares,  who,  in  search  of  that  adventurer,  fortui- 
tously arrived  at  Darien  with  a  ship  load  of  provisions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  canvass.  Two  ambassadors  were  despatched  in 
search  of  their  new  governor,  whom  they  found  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  in  the  most  abject  misery.  *^  Of  all  his  once  gallant  and 
powerful  band  of  followers,  but  sixty  men  remained,  and  those 
so  feeble,  yellow,  emaciated  and  woe-begone,  chat  it  was  piteous 
to  behold  them." 

Unfortunately  for  Nicuesa,  his  sudden  elevation  to  power  de- 
prived him  of  his  prudence,  and  he  began  to  play  the  governor 
too  soon.  He  struck  upon  the  very  rock  which  had  foundered 
Enciso,  the  private  trafficking  for  gold,  against  which  he,  rashly, 
in  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  vowed  vengeance.  This  lan- 
guage, with  other  things  that  they  heard  of  Nicuesa,  from  one 
of  his  disaffected  followers,  alarmed  these  Darien  delegates, 
and  they  hurried  home  to  give  the  colonists  notice  of  the  tyrant 
they  had  elected.  The  people  were  in  great  consternation  at 
this  description  of  their  governor,  especially  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  Juan  de  Cayzedo,  whom  Nicuei^a  sent  before  him 
as  a  herald,  and  who  took  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  a  pique 
be  entertained  against  him,  by  betraying  his  trust.    In  the 
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height  of  this  alarm,  the  wily  Balboa  suggested  that,  althougli 
invited,  Nicucsa  should  not  be  received* 


**  While  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien,  the  unsuspecting 
Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisuiely  and  serenely,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  approaching  the  shore  he  beheld  a  mul- 
titude, headed  by  Vasco  Nunez,  waiting,  as  he  supposed,  to  receive  him 
with  a]l  due  honour.  He  was  about  to  laud  when  the  public  procura- 
tor, or  attorney,  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning  him  not  to 
disembark,  but  advising  him  to  return  with  all  speed  to  his  government 
at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

'*  Nicuesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  thunderstruck  by  so  unlooked- 
for  a  salutation.  When  he  recovered  his  self-possession  he  reminded  them 
that  he  had  come  at  their  own  request ;  he  entreated,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  land  and  have  an  explanation,  after  which  he  would 
be  ready  to  act  as  they  thought  proper.  His  entreaties  were  vain ;  they 
only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and  threats  of  violence  should  he  ven- 
ture to  put  foot  on  shore.  Night  coming  on,  therefore,  he  was  obliged 
to  stand  out  to  sea,  but  returned  the  next  morning,  hoping  to  find  this 
capricious  people  in  a  different  mood. 

'*  There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favourable  change,  for  he  was 
now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a  mere  stratagem  to  get  him  in  their 
power,  for  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  shore  than  the  multitude  rushed 
forward  to  seize  him.  Among  his  many  bodily  endowments,  Nicuesa 
was  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot.  He  now  trusted  to  it  for  safety,  and, 
throwing  off  the  dignity  of  governor,  fled  for  his  life  along  the  shore, 
pursued  by  the  rabble.  He  soon  distanced  his  puisuers  and  took  re^ 
fuge  in  the  woods.*'  pp.  142, 143. 

Balboa  finding  the  people  more  excited  than  he  either  desir- 
ed or  intended  they  should  become,  tiiade  intercession  with  them 
for  Nicue8a,2but  in  vain.  Nicuesa  himself  prayed  that  he  mi^ht 
be  permitted  to  live  among  them  in  a  private  station;  even  that 
was  refused. 

"  He  then  implored,  that  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  other  terms, 
they  would  treat  him-as  a  prisoner,  and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would 
rather  die  among  them  than  return  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of 
famine,  or  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nunez  exerted  his  eloquence  to  obtain 
some  grace  for  the  unhappy  cavalier.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
vociferations  of  the  multitude. 

**  Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  pacified,  he  sent 
word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantine,  and  not  to  venture  on  shore 
until  advised  by  him  to  de  so.  The  counsel  was  fruitless.  Nicuesa, 
above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in  others.  He  retired  to  his 
brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  enveigled  on  shore  by  a 
deputation  professing  to  come  on  the  pari  of  the  public,  widi  offers  to 
reinstate  him  as  governor.  He  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set 
upon  by  an  armed  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who 
seized  him  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear  that  he 
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irould  immedialely  depart,  and  make  no  delay  in  any  place  until  he  had 
presented  himself  before  the  king  and  council  m  Castile. 

'^  It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  he  was  governor  of 
tbat  territory  and  representative  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  guilty 
of  treason  in  thus  opposing  him  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  their 
humani^,  or  protested  before  God  against  their  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion. The  people  were  in  that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to 
add  cruelty  to  injustice.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  discarded  gov- 
ernor from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him  the  worst  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour ;  an  old  crazy  brigantine  totally  unfit  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
labours  of  the  sea. 

*'*•  Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him ;  some  being  of  his  house* 
]K>ld  and  attached  to  his  person  ;  the  rest  were  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  frail  bark  set  sail  on 
the  first  of  March,  1511,  and  steered  across  the  Caribbean  sea  for  the 
bland  of  Hispaniola,  but  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  more  !  pp.  143- 
145. 

Enciao  was  next  to  be  got  rid  of.  He  was  tried,  found 
guilty  and  cast  into  prison,  but  at  the  intercession  of  his  friends, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.  To  counteract  the  complaints 
which  Balboa  had  no  doubt  that  the  Bachelor  would  lay  before 
the  coort,  he  persuaded  Zamudio  as  his  representative  to  ac- 
company Enciso.  These  two  rivals  being  disposed  of,  Balboa 
was  now  securely  seated  in  power,  which  we  are  happy  to  say 
was  much  more  nobly  used  than  obtained. 

Among  the  excursionsi  hostile  and  amicable,  which  Balboa 
made  to  the  caciques  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Comagre,  cacique  of  Comagre.  While  there,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, which  opened  to  Balboa  a  career  the  most  glorious  tbat 
bad  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  successors  of  Columbus. 
In  a  moment  fame,  and  fortune,  and  power,  were  placed  with- 
in his  grasp.  His  mind  became  filled  with  the  single  idea  of 
discovering  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains,  and  his  whole  char- 
acter seemed  to  become  noble  and  elevated. 

"  Among  the  sons  of  the  cacique,  the  eldest  was  of  a  lofty  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  and  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his  superior  intelligence 
and  sagacity.  Perceiving,  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  '  wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  by  shifts  and  spoil,*  he 
sought  to  gain  favour  for  himself  and  family  by  gratifying  their  avarice. 
He  gave  Vasco  Nunez  and  Colmenares,  therefore,  4000  ounces  of  gold, 
wrought  into  various  ornaments,  together  with  sixty  slaves,  being  cap- 
tives that  hMiad  taken  in  the  wars.  Vasco  Nunez  ordered  one-fifth  of 
the  gold  to  be  weighed  out  and  set  apart  for  the  crown,  and  the  rest  to 
be  shared  among  his  followers. 

"  The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch  of  the  dwelling 
of  Comagre,  iu  the  presence  of  the  youthful  cacique  who  had  made 
the  gift.    As  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  it  out,  a  violent  quarrel 
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arose  araonfr  them  as  to  the  size  and  valoe  of  the  pieeei  whieh  fell  to 
their  respective  shares.  The  high  minded  savage  was  disgusted  at  this 
sordid  brawl  among  beings  whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  rever* 
ence.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  disdain  he  strack  the  scales  with  hi* 
fist,  and  scattered  the  glittering  gold  about  the  porch.  Before  the  Span* 
iards  could  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  this  sudden  act,  he  thus 
addressed  them : — ^  Why  should  you  quarrel  for  such  a  trifle  1  If  this 
gold  is  indeed  so  precious  in  your  eyes,  that  for  it  alone  you  abandon 
your  homes,  invade  the  peacefiil  lands  of  others,  and  expose  yourselves 
to  such  sufferings  and  perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may 
gratify  your  wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  mountains,*  con- 
tinued he,  pointing  to  the  south.  *  Beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea, 
which  may  be  discerned  from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by  people 
who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and  furnished,  like  them, 
with  sails  and  oars.  KU  the  streams  which  flow  down  the  southern 
side  of  those  mountains  into  that  sea  abound  in  gold  ;  and  the  kings 
who  reign  upon  its  borders  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels.  Gold, 
in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and  common  among  those  people  of  the  south  as 
iron  is  among  you  Spaniards.'  "  pp.  1579  ^^^* 

Balboa  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  a  force  necessary  for 
his  great  enterprise.  He  wrote  to  Don  Diego  de  Coliimbusr, 
then  commander  of  San  Domingo,  informing  him  of  the  im- 
portant information  he  had  received,  and  praying  his  influenee 
with  the  king,  to  obtain  him  a  thousand  men  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  discovery.  While  awaiting  a  reply,  be  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  enemies  without  and  factions  within,  and  he  had 
scarcely  overcome  these  diflSeulties,  when  he  heard  from  Za- 
mudio,  his  agent  in  Spain,  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  bad  so 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  king,  that  be  was  condemned  in 
costs  and  damages,  and  that  it  had  been  determined  to  recall 
him  to  Spain,  to  answer  the  criminal  accusation  of  having 
been  a  party  to  the  death  of  Nicuesa. 

*^  Vasco  Nunez  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelligence,  which  seem- 
ed at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes.  He  was  a 
man,  however,  of  prompt  decision  and  intrepid  spirit.  The  informa- 
tion received  from  Spain  was  private  and  informal,  no  order  had  yet 
arrived  from  the  king,  he  was  still  master  of  his  actions,  and  had  con- 
trol over  the  colony.  One  brilliant  achievement  might  atone  for  all  the 
past,  and  fix  him  in  the  favour  of  the  monarch.  Such  an  achievement 
was  within  his  reach — the  discovery  of  the  Southern  sea.  It  is  true,  a 
thousand  soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  expedition,  buLwere  he  to 
wait  for  their  arrival  from  Spain,  his  day  of  grace  wouldflb  past.  It 
was  a  desperate  thing  to  undertake  the  task  with  the  handful  of  men 
at  his  command,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  desperate. 
Fame,  fortune,  life  itself,  depended  upon  the  successful  and  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  enterprise.    To  linger  was  to  be  lost. 
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**  Vasco  Bfunez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of  daring  and  reckless 
adrentnrefs  that  formed  the  colony,  and  chose  one  hundred  ajid  ninety 
of  the  most  resolute  and  vigorous,  and  of  those  most  devoted  to  his . 
person.  These  he  armed  with  swords,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  arque- 
busses.  He  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  pehl  of  the  enterprise  into 
which  he  was  about  to  leail  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  these  Spanish  ad- 
venturers was  always  roused  by  the  idea  of  perilous  and  extravagant 
exploit.  To  aid  his  slender  forces,  he  took  with  him  a  number  of 
blood-hounds,  which  had  been  found  to  be  terrific  allies  in  Indian  war- 
fare." pp.  176, 177. 

We  will  pass  over  the  hardships  and  difficulties  through 
which  this  little  band  of  way-worn  men  was  doomed  to  pass, 
before  it  could  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  which 
threw  its  shadows  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  For  six  and 
twenty  days  did  they  toil  through  matted  forests  and  over 
frightful  precipices,  with  their  old  and  fierce  enemies  hanging 
upon  their  flanks,  and  new  ones  rising  up  before  them  at  every 
step.  But  the  resolution  of  Balboa  never  faultered — the  pros- 
pect before  him  was  too  bright  and  gloriou?<,  and  the  clouds  that 
were  gathering  behind  him  were  too  dark  and  threatening,  to 
permit  him  to  hesitate  even  for  a  moment.  Success  was  his 
only  chance  of  escape  from  destruction  and  perhaps  death,  and 
be  could  not  consent,  without  some  mighty  strugjs^le,  to  be  cast 
from  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  risen  through  so  much  dan- 
ger and  misery.  His  desperate  effort  was  crowned  with  victo- 
ry. On  the  morning  of  the  26th  September,  1513,  he  looked 
down  from  the  bare  mountain  top  upon  the  promised  ocean. 

'*  At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nunez  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first  European  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  He  then  called  his  people  to  as>- 
cend :  *  Behold,  my  friends,*  said  he,  *  that  glorious  sight  which  we 
have  so  much  desired.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  that*he  has  granted 
us  this  great  honour  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  that  he  will 
guide  and  aid  us  to  conquer  the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discover- 
ed, and  in  which  Christian  has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doc- 
trine of  the  Evangelists.  As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto 
been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and  by  the  favour  of  Christ  you  will  be- 
come the  richest  Spaniards  that  ever  came  to  the  Indies ;  you  will 
render  the  greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever  vassal  rendered  to 
his  lord ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal  glory  and  advantage  of  all  that 
is  here  discovered,  conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith.* 

The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  by  embracing  Vasco  Nuiiez 
and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death.  Among  them  was  a  priest, 
namcMi  Andres  de  Vara,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  and  chanted  Te  Deum 
Utttdamus — the  usual  anthem  of  Spanish  discoverers.  The  people, 
kneeling  down,  joined  in  the  strain  nrith  pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of 
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J07 ;  and  never  did  a  more  siocere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a 
sanctified  altar  than  from  that  wild  mountain  summit.  It  was,  indeedt 
one  of  the  most  sublime  discoveries  that  had  vet  been  made  in  the  new 
world,  and  must  have  opened  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the 
wondering  Spaniards.  The  imagination  delights  to  picture  forth  the 
splendid  confusion  of  their  thoughts.  Was  this  the  great  Indian  Ocean, 
studded  with  precious  islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems,  and  spices, 
and  bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy  marts  of  the  East  I 
Or  was  it  some  lonely  sea  locked  up  in  the  embraces  of  savage  uncultivat* 
ed  continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a  bark,  excepting  the  light  pirogue 
of  the  Indian  1  The  latter  could  hardly  be  the  case,  for  the  natives  had 
told  the  Spaniards  of  golden  realms,  and  populous  and  powerful  and 
luxurious  nations  upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be  bordered  by 
various  people,  civilized  in  fact,  but  differing  from  Europe  in  their  civ- 
ilization ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs  and  arts  and 
sciences ;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a  world  of  their  own,  intercom- 
mulling  by  this  mighty  sea,  and  carrying  on  commerce  between  their 
own  islands  and  continents  ;  but  who  might  exist  in  total  ignorance 
and  independence  of  the  other  hemisphere.'*  pp.  184-186. 

We  shall  permit  our  reader  to  search  out  the  remaining  de- 
tails of  Balboa's  history  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
took  formal  possession  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pact* 
fie,  fought  his  way  back-  to  Darien,  and  immediately  des* 
patched  messengers  to  Spain  with  the  tidings  of  bis  great  dis- 
covery. The  mother  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  Balboa ; 
but  they  came  too  late  for  his  fortunes— Pedrarias  and  his  ar« 
ma  men  t  were  already  on  their  way  to  Darien. 

The  ready  submission  of  Balboa  to  Pedrarias  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  change  of  character  produced  by  his  great  di9» 
covery.  Instead  of  receiving  him  as  a  reckless  adventurer, 
who  had  nothing  to  hope,  with  defiance  and  distrust,  he  yielded 
stfict  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  sovereign,  discreetly 
welcomed  him  to  Darien,  conducted  him  to  his  own  habitation, 
and  there  performed  with  dignity  and  nobleness  the  duties  of 
hospitality.  He  went  still  further  ;  he  opened  all  his  plans  to 
Pedrarias  ;  gave  him  information  not  only  of  the  management 
and  resources  of  the  colony,  but  of  the  best  route  across  the 
mountains,  of  the  localities,  richest  in  gold  and  most  abound* 
ing  in  pearls,  of  the  friendly  and  hostile  Indians ;  in  fine,  of 
every  thing  that  could  be  of  service  to  him,  in  his  administra-* 
tion  of  the  government. 

When  Pedrarias  had  extracted  from  Balboa  every  thing  of 
importance,  he  suddenly  brought  him  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power.  He  was  acquitted, 
and  Pedrarias,  in  great  anger,  threatened  to  send  him  to  Spain 
im  chains,  to  be  tried  for  the  death  of  Nicuesa.     This  was  pre- 
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▼ented  by  the  interference  of  Bishop  Quevedo  and  the  Govern- 
or's wife.  Balboa  was  permitted,  therefore,  to  remain  in  the 
colony,  bat  in  great  perplexity  and  mider  a  **clotid  of  imputation." 

At  length,  letters  were  received  from  Spain,  written  after 
the  news  of  Balboa's  discovery,  which  changed,  completely, 
the  aspect  of  his  fortune.  One  was  from  the  king  himself,  to 
Balboa,  informing  him  how  sensible  he  was  of  his  services,  and 
*'  appointing  him  Adelantadoof  the  South  Sea,  and  governor  of 
the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba,  though  subordinate  to  the 
general  command  of  Pedrarias." 

After  some  dispute  in  council,  and  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Pedrarias,  Balboa  was  publicly  invested  with  his  new 
honors.  The  people  taking  up  the  idea,  that,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  things,  these  two  governors  could  not  preserve  any 
harmonious  action,  began  to  divide  into  parties,  attaching  them- 
selves, as  each  thought  most  politic,  to  one  or  the  other  leader. 
Pedrarias  becoming  alarmed  at  the  growin^^  popularity  of  his 
rival,  took  the  first  plausible  opportunity  which  offered,  to  seize 
Balboa,  and  was  about  to  confine  him  in  a  wooden  cage,  when 
bis  old  friend  Bishop  Quevedo  once  more  interposed  and  saved 
htm.  At  last,  CO  settle  all  their  jealousies,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  to  Spain  fer  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias,  and  marry 
her  to  Balboa. 

This  arrangement  having  been  made,  Pedrarias  became  the 
hearty  friend  of  Balboa,  and  seconded  him  in  his  great  under- 
taking of  launching  a  fleet  into  the  Pacific.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  transporting  the  materiel  of  the  vessels  across  the 
mountains  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus.  After  incre- 
dible labour  and  great  sacrifice  of  life,  Balboa  effected  his  ob- 
ject and  proudly  sailed  over  those  unploughed  waters.  In  the 
course  of  his  cruizing,  he  was  very  near  discovering  the  king- 
dom of  Peru,  but  his  followers,  aild  perhaps  himself,  became 
alarmed  at  the  new  ocean  upon  which  they  were  embarked, 
and  returned  to  port. 

Reports  having  reached  Balboa  that  a  new  governor  had 
been  appointed  in  the  room  of  Pedrarias,  he  despatched  one  in 
whom  he  trusted  to  discover  their  truth.  This  man  betrayed  his 
trust  and  represented  to  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  was  conspiring 
to  throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  that  another  attachment  would 
prevent  him  from  consummating  the  intended  marriage  with 
his  daughter  Treachery  was  heaped  upon  treachery  by  all 
who  had  ever  been  excited  against  Balboa,  until  the  old  enmity 
of  Pedrarias  was  anew  awakened. 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  drama.  Balboa  was  en- 
trapped by  Pedrarias,  charged  with  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to 
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throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  crown  ami  condemnecl  to  die» 
No  entreaties  could  arrest  the  determined  malire  of  Pedrarias. 

**•  It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada*  when  Vasco  Nunez  and 
bis  companions  were  led  forth  to  execution.  The  populace  were  mov- 
ed to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man,  whose  gallant  deeds  h'ld  ex- 
cited their  admiration,  and  whose  generous  qualities  had  won  their 
hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ; 
and  even  those  who  thought  him  guilty,  law  something  brave  and  bril- 
liant in  the  very  crime  imputed  to  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  gen- 
eral dread  inspired  by  tho  severe  measures  of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one 
dared  to  lift  up  his  voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

**'  The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nunez,  prodaiming,  *  This  is 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  command  of  the  king  and  his  lieutenant, 
Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor  and  an  usurper  of  the 
territories  of  the  crown.' 

*^  When  Vasco  Nunez  heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed  indignantly, 
*  It  is  false !  never  did  such  a  crime  enter  my  mind.  I  have -ever  serv- 
ed my  king  with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  augment  his  domin* 
ions.' 

'*  These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but  they  were  fully 
believed  by  the  populace. 

**  The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Ada  ;  and  we 
are  assured  by  the  historian,  Oviedo,  who  was  in  the  colony  at  the 
time,  that  the  cruel  Pedrarias  was  a  secret  witness  of  the  bloody  spec- 
tacle, which  he  contemplated  from  between  the  reeds  of  the  wall  of  a 
house,  about  twelve  puces  from  the  scaffold. 

^*  VuBco  Nunez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Having  confessed  him- 
self and  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  calm  and  manly  demeanour;  and  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  his  body.  Three  of  his 
officers,  Valderrabano,  Botello,  and  Her  nan  MunoS)  were  in  like  man- 
ner brought  one  by  one  to  the  block,  and  the  day  had  nearly  expired 
before  the  last  of  them  was  executed. 

*'  One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernan  de  Arguello,  who  had 
been  condemned  as  an  accomplice,  for  having  written  the  intercepted 
letter. 

**  The  populace  could  no  longer  restrain  tlieir  feelings.  They  had 
not  dared  to  intercede  for  Vasco  Nufiez,  knowing  the  implacable  enmi- 
ty of  .Pedrarias;  but  they  now  sought  the  governor,  and  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this  man  might  be  spared,  as  he 
bad  taken  no  active  part  in  the  alleged  treason.  The  daylight,  they 
said,  was  at  an  end,  and  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night,  to 
prevent  the  execution. 

**  The  stern  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  ,to  be  touched.  '  No,'  said 
he,  ^I  would  sooner  die  myself  than  spare  one  of  them.*  The  unfor- 
tunate Arguello  was  led  to  the  block.  The  brief  tropical  twilight  was 
past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  night  the  operations  on  the 
scaffold  could  not  be  distinguished.  The  multitude  stood  listening  in 
bieathleSs  silence,  until  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  was 
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accomplished.  Tbej  then  dispersed  to  their  homes  with  hearts  filled 
with  grief  and  bitterness,  and  a  night  of  lamentation  succeeded  to  this 
day  of  horrors. 

"  The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death  of 
his  victim ;  he  confiscated  his  property  and  dishonoured  his  remains, 
causing  his  head  to  be  pUced  upon  a  pole  and  exposed  for  several  days 
in  the  public  square. 

'*  Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  his  days,  and  the  full  career  of  his  glory,  one  of  tlie  most  illustrious 
and  deserving  of  the  Spanish  discoverers — a  victim  to  the  basest  and 
most  perfidious  envy. 

**•  How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  our  brightest  triumphs ! 
When  Vasco  Nunez  from  the  mountains  of  Darien,  beheld  the  South- 
ern ocean  revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  considered  its  unknown  realms  at 
his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched  his  ships  upon  its  waters,  and 
his  sails  were  in  a  manner  flapping  in  the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest 
of  the  wealthy  empire  of  Peru,  he  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the  astro- 
loger, and  defied  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Behold  him  interrupted 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure ;  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  invidious  foe ;  the  very  enterprize  that  was  to  have  crowned  him 
with  glory  wrested  into  a  crime ;  and  himself  hurried  to  a  bloody  and 
ignominious  grave,  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain  from  whence 
he  had  made  his  discovery  !  His  fate,  like  that  of  his  renowned  prede- 
cessor Columbus,  proves,  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  even  to  discern 
too  greatly."     pp.  274-276. 

The  account  of  Valdivia  and  bis  companions  is  nothing  more 
than  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  two  obscure  individuals 
among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  They  had  escap* 
ed  shipwreck  and  cannibalism — to  which  Valdivia  and  their 
comrades  had  fallen  victims^-only  to  become  savages.  They 
incorporated  themselves  so  thoroughly  with  the  Indians,  that 
when  an  opportunity  oflTered  of  returning  to  Spain,  one  oiTthem 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  decline  the  oflfer,  as  he  bad  not  only 
discoloured  his  face  by  the  too  free  use  of  paint,  but  had  actu- 
ally tattooed  it.  The  other  united  himself  to  Cortez,  and  rose 
to  some  rank  under  that  warrior. 

The  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
object  which  induced  it,  than  for  the  nature  of  his  adventures 
or  the  greatness  of  his  discoveries.  Having  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fountain,  which  could  renovate  youth  and  give  back 
vigour  to  the  debilitated  frame,  he,  not  a  whit  more  credulous 
than  his  contemporaries,  undertook  to  hunt  it  out  among  the 
Bahama  Islands.  In  this  search,  he  landed  upon  a  neck  of 
land,  so  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers,  that  be  called  it 
Florida.  But  old  Ponce  could  find  nothing  to  restore  the  green- 
ness of  youth  to  his  system,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  re- 
turning home,  a  little  older  and  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  than 
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when  he  sailed.    He  was  killed  in  an  after  expedition  against 
the  Caribs. 

This  volume  will  add  to  the  already  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Irving.  It  has  the  merit,  of  which  so  few  Ameri- 
can books  can  boast,  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  its  subject.  Its 
author  has  not  dealt  out  to  us  second-hand  information,  gleaned 
without  labour  from  some  injudicious  translator,  or  prejudiced 
compiler,  but  has  carefully  selected  bis  materials  from  the 
very  best  contemporaneous  authorities.  By  this  research  into 
original  and  authentic  documents,  he  has  acquired  a  fulness 
and  certainty  of  knowledge,  that  give  to  his  assertions  and 
discussions,  fearlessness  and  confidence,  and  to  his  commen- 
tary and  illustrations,  grace  and  vigour. 

Mr.  Irving  stands,  as  yet,  unique  in  American  literature.  He 
is  our  only  writer,  whose  successive  publications  have  added  to 
his  fame.  While  his  contemporaries  are  fast  failing  around  him, 
some  writing  themselves  out  of  popularity  by  repetition  and  ex- 
travagance, and  others  not  writing  at  all,  he  alone  continues  to 
interest  and  instruct,  to  charm  and  to  improve  us.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  feared  that  even  he  was  taking  a  downward 
flight,  but  his  wing  had  flagged  only  for  a  moment  and  he  soon 
resumed  his  proud  but  solitary  elevation.  We  rejoice  to  see 
him,  a  writer  of  ackitowledged  fancy  and  wit,  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  laborious  investigation,  and  careful  study,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  literature.  If  we  continue  to 
neglect  and  despise  severe  application  and  profound  learning, 
our  greatest  blessing — the  inheritance  of  a  rich  and  varied  lite- 
rature— will  become  our  greatest  evil,  and  the  vigorous  and 
polished  language,  which  enshrines  the  genius  of  our  ancestors, 
will  be  to  us  only  a  memento  of  our  servile  imbecility. 
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Art.  IX. — Harper* s  Family  Library ^  No.  15.  Life  and  Times 
of  George  IV.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly.  With  a  por- 
traity  complete  in  one  volume,  12mo.    New- York.    1631. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  we  do  not  know  that  any 
publications  are  more  honourable  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  Rhewinm^  its  decidedly  intellectual  character,  than  the 
**  Family  Library,"  and  others  of  the  same  class.  The  col* 
lection  just  mentioned  is  a  series  of  masterly  compositions,  upon 
various  subjects,  all  of  them  highly  interesting,  many  of  them 
highly  useful,  addressed  expressly  to  the  popular  taste  of  the 
day,  and  calculated,  by  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  to  be  brought  into  an  unprecedented  circulation.  The 
American  publishers  deserve  all  praise  for.  their  Bhare  in  this 
important  and  beneficent  enterprise.  These  epithets  are  not 
at  all  too  lofty.  It  is  an  important  and  beneficent  enterprise,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  to  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  diflTusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  to  the  awakening  of  a  just  taste  in  litera- 
ture, to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and, 
finally,  to  that  grand  and  crowning  result,  the  formation  of 
what  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  oUr  institutions,  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

The  pursuits,  the  interests  of  a  people  and  an  age  must  be 
highly  intellectual,  where  such  enterprises  are  profitable  specu- 
lations to  the  bookseller.  We  speak  in  reference  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Such  books  as  Bayle's  Dictionary  and  the 
Encyclopedie  were  accurate  indicia  of  the  studies  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  times  which  produced  them.  The  former  had  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  a  learned,  the  latter  of  a  scientific,  and  both^ 
so  far  as  the  elite  of  mankind  were  concerned — of  a  curious 
and  philosophic  age.  But  as  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of 
scholastic  speculation,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  practical 
utility  and  the  bold  spirit  of  social  improvement,  in  the  Ency- 
dopldie^  than  had  appeared  in  the  more  learned  collections 
of  any  previous  age,  so  things  have  been  ever  since  going  on, 
but  with  a  progress  accelerated  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  ratio, 
in  the  same  way.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  '  march  of  mind' 
as  some  enthusiasts  have  explained  the  phrase.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  future  age  will  produce  better  compositions, 
or  more  |)erfect  works  of  art,  than  adorn  the  library  and  the 
museum  of  the  present  day.  We  do  not  believe,  that  all  the 
powersofchemistry  and  dynamics  put  together,  and  combined 
and  developed  ten  thousand  ways,  will  add  a  single  cubit  to  the 
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intellectual  stature  of  man — or,  that  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  our  Racons  and  our  Byrons  will  be  regarded  as  an  ordi- 
nary sort  of  people.  But  we  do  believe  in  the  blessed  effects 
of  the  diffusion,  through  the  facilities  of  modern  nrt  and  indus- 
try, and  the  tastes  of  a  reading  public,  of  truths  which  the 
wise  have  discovered  and  taught,  and  the  eloquent  have  la- 
boured to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  We  have  great  faith 
in  *^  Family  Libraries,"  and  **  National  Libraries,"  and  ste- 
reotype editions.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  number  of 
those  to  whose  happiness  literature  is  necessary,  whose  leisure 
moments  are  saved  by  it  from  waste  or  vice,  to  be  given  to  ele- 
gant recreation  and  philosophic  thought,  is,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, greater  now  than  it  was  even  twenty,  nay  even  ten  years 
ago — that  it  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  should,  and  will, 
be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent — and  that  no  better  means 
can  be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  this  desirable  object, 
than  those  of  which  the  publication  before  us  is  a  favourable 
specimen. 

We  are,  in  truth,  but  just  beginning  to  see  the  effects  of 
the  art  of  printing  in  their  true  character.  The  press  in  the 
bands  of  the  Stephens'  and  the  Manutius'  was  a  great  conve- 
nience, but  nothing  more.  It  enabled  the  erudite  men  of  the 
day  to  procure  learned  works  more  cheaply,  and  publish  them 
more  accurately  than  while  they  were  in  MS.  But  it  was 
not — except  in  matters  of  theology — that  mighty  instrument 
of  revolution  and  improvement,  which  it  is  since  become. 
Luther,  it  is  true,  and  the  Reformers,  shewed,  in  religious 
controversy,  what  might  one  day  be  expected  of  it  in  politics, 
in  morals  and  in  literature.  In  subsequent  times,  too,  occa- 
sional events  have  illustrated  its  tremendous  power.  In  com- 
parison, however,  of  the  perfect  day  which  is  beginning  to  rise 
upon  us,  the  light  which  it  shed  over  the  world  a  century  or 
two — or  even  half  a  century  ago — was  like  that  of  the  stars — 
brilliant  to  look  upon,  but  too  distant  and  isolated  to  subserve, 
very  materially,  the  uses  of  life.  But  it  is  now  penetrating 
into  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  society,  and  warming  and 
cheering  with  its  ''precious  beams  of  sacred  influence,"  the 
lowliest  habitations  of  men.  Compare  an  edition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  copies  of  a  Latin  folio,  or  an  expensive  and 
showy  quarto,  for  the  use  of  a  few  learned  and  cloistered 
scholars,  to  one  of  twice  or  thrice  as  many  thousands  of  such 
books  as  Milmao's  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Southey's  Life  of 
Nelson,  offered  for  sale  at  a  price  so  moderate,  as  to  make 
them  accessible,  and  in  a  form  so  attractive,  as  to  make  them 
tempting,  even  to  those  who  depend  upon  tberr  daily  labour  for 
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their  daily  bread  !  In  this  diffiision  of  knowledge  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community — which  is  only  another  mode  of  ex- 
pression for  universal  and  thorough  civilization— -consists  the 
true  and  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  modern,  over  the 
ancient  world.  It^  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  elegant 
philosophy  of  Greece  was  taught  only  to  the  rich.  One  of  the 
signs  by  which  a  new  and  more  happy  order  of  things  was  im- 
mediately recognized,  was,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to 
the  poor;  and  the  same  philanthropic  spirit,  the  same  compre- 
hensive views  of  improvement  and  usefulness,  appear  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was  the  boast  of  So- 
A*ate8,  that  he  had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
dwell  among  men — but  her  abode  upon  earth  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum  and  the  Portico.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  a  later  age  to  complete  the  work  which  he  only 
began,  by  making  her  empire  universal. 

That  the  tastes  of  the  age  are  every  day  becoming  mor# 
intellectual,  and  its  pursuits  more  grave  and  manly,  is  a  fact, 
which  has  been  often  remarked,  and  which  no  attentive  obser- 
ver will  call  in  question.  Every  thino^  shews  it — from  the  sub- 
version of  thrones  to  the  failure  of  theatres.  Mankind  are 
no  longer  pleased  with  the  mummeries,  great  and  snialJ, 
which  once  dazzled  and  captivated  them.  The '*  king-times," 
aa  Lord  Byron  expresses  it,  are  going  by,  if  not  gone  already ; 
and  by  an  apparently  odd,  though  we  think  very  natural  coin- 
cidence, the  sera  of  harlequin  and  scaramouch  seems  to  be  going 
by  too.  Even  the  Parisian  consoles  himself  no  more  under  po- 
litical grievances  at  the  opera  comique.  The  people  aim  now  at 
something  higher  than  the  panis  ei  circenses^  which  satisfied 
them  during  so  many  centuries  of  brutish  degradation.  They 
begin,  at  length,  to  want  the  real  and  serious  interests  of  life— - 
to  feel  the  deep,  insatiable  cravings,  and  to  entertain  the  lofty 
aspirations,  of  an  intelligent  nature.  They  have  tasted  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  fruit  of  that  long  forbidden  tree, 
makes  all  grosser  or  more  frivolous  pleasures,  in  the  long-run, 
appear  as  vapid  as  they  are  vile.  This  speculation  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  might  be  pursued  to  many  consequences. 
The  general  result  of  it,  however,  would  be,  that  this  change 
of  tastes,  which  accompanies  or  follows  the  difi\jsion  of  know- 
ledge, leads,  necessarily  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  highest 
virtues,  and  the  most  masculine  energies  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  freedom,  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  species. 

While  we  boast,  however,  of  the  solid  advantages  which  we 
enjoy,  we  are  told  that  the  age  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
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of  loily  enthusiasm  and  for  a  sort  of  mechanical  mediocrity  in 
all  things.  And  this  charge  ib,  perhaps,  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  tendency  of  all  discipline  is  levelling,  and  although  it  levels 
principally  upwards,  we  fear  that  it  does  produce  some  effect 
in  a  contrary  direction.  In  a  very  improved  state  of  society, 
the  differences  among  men  must  necessarily  be  less  than  in  its 
earlier  stages.  You  never  hear  of  a  tall  tree  in  a  forest,  says 
Voltaire — and  so  prodigies  of  intellect  cease,  when  all  men  are 
enlightened,  and  many  of  them  distinguished  by  cultivated  talent. 
The  pride  of  superiority,  the  love  of  admiration,  the  exultation 
of  success — all  great  stimulants  to  exertion,  and  highly  conducive 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  genius — are  rebuked  by  the  criticism  of  suffli 
an  age,  and  by  the  claims  of  rival  merit.  Even  the  author  of 
Waverly,  for  instance,  excites  far  less  wonder  now  than  he  did 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  because  so  many  success- 
ful aspirants,  from  whom  nothing  was  expected,  have— without 
exactly  disputing  the  palm  with  him — run  a  similar  career. 
Novels,  and  very  interesting  Novels,  are  as  common  as  if  they 
were  done  by  machinery.  So  it  is  with  poetry.  There  are  at 
any  time  to  be  found  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
day,  as  good,  often  incomparably  better,  verses  than  Waller  or 
Shen&tone  ever  wrote — and  yet  if  these  flowers  are  not  born  to 
blush  unseen,  they  are  at  least  left  by  the  public  to  wither  and 
die  where  they  grew,  merely  from  the  indifference  which  excess 
always  creates.  If  there  were  no  press,  much  of  this  mecha- 
nical literature— however  decent  and  respectable  and  useful  in 
its  way — would  never  be  uttered  and  published  at  all.  And  if 
some  revolution  of  society,  like  the  irruptions  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  were  superadded  to  the  absence  of  printing,  all  but 
the  very  best  works,  the  models  of  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  genius,  would  disappear  once  more.  Certainly 
there  is  a  great  redundancy  of  literary  Tabour,  if  we  consider 
the  chief  end  of  the  cultivation  of  letters  to  be  the  production  of 
a  few  master-pieces  in  their  respective  kinds.  But  not  so,  if 
these  studies  be  regarded  in  their  proper  light,  as  instruments 
of  public  utility*  The  most  ordinary  compositions,  provirSed 
their  purposes  be  moral,  may  eminently  contribute,  by  the 
diffusion,  in  a  popular  form,  of  correct  opinions  and  useful 
knowledge,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  objects  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  Like  the  daily  newspaper,  or 
the  periodical  work,  they  are  published  with  a  view  exclusively 
to  the  present  generation,  and  if  they  answer  their  end,  as  they 
may,  without  aspiring  to  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs,  or  to 
posthumous  renown,  they  may  well  be  classed  among  the  great- 
est blessings  of  society. 
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The  publishers  of  the  *'  Family  Library,"  however,  aim  at 
much  more  than  the  circulation  of  books,  which  however  useful 
in  this  way,  are  not  remarkably  good  as  compositions.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  hinted  in  our  opening  remarks,  they  purpose  to 
make  '^  the  entire  series  the  production  of  authors  of  eminence, 
who  have  acquired  celebrity  by  former  literary  labours,'*  and 
thus  to  form  an  *^  American  Family  Library,  comprising  all 
that  is  valuable  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  most 
happily  combine  amusement  with  instruction." 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  series  that  has  yet  appeared — ''  The  Life  and  Times  of 
George  lY."  by  Mr.  Croly.  We  have  selected  this  volume  not 
because  it  is  among  the  best  of  the  series,  (which  it  is  very  far 
from  being)  but  because  we  think  it  has  been  hardly  dealt  with 
in  some  of  the  daily  journals.  It  is  certainly  obnoxious  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism.  It  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  hastily  got  up,  like  a  mere  article  of  trade  furnished  to 
order.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  and  bon  mots  collected  in  it,  had 
not  only  seen  the  light  before,  but  were  rather  the  worse  for 
wear.  There  is  too  little  done  to  answer  the  expectations  raised 
by  the  mere  mention  of  so  great  an  sera.  The  style,  too,  is 
Salathiel  all  over — it  is  ambitious  and  declamatory  throughout, 
and  not  unfrequently  falls  into  downright  fustian  and  extrava- 
gance.    There  are  too  many  paragraphs  like  the  following : 

"  America  had  just  taken  tlie  bold  step  of  declaring  her  independ- 
ence ;  France  was  almost  openly  preparing  for  war.  Every  lurking 
bitterness  of  fancied  wrong,  or  hopeless  rivalry,  throughout  Europe, 
was  starting  into  sudden  life  at  the  summons  of  America.  The  beacon 
burning  on  the  American  shores  was  reflected  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
answered  by  a  similar  blaze  in  eveiy  comer  of  the  Continent.  Even  at 
home,  rebellion  seemed  to  be  rising,  scarcely  less  in  the  measured  hosti- 
lity of  the  great  English  parties,  than  in  the  haughty  defiance  and  splen- 
did menace  of  Ireland,  then  half-phrenzied  with  a  sense  of  young  vigour, 
and  glittering  in  her  first  mail.*'  p.  30. 

^*  This  speech,  whether  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (as  was 
rumoured,)  or  conceived  by  the  prince,  was  obviously  ministerial.  But 
in  those  days,  when  the  lord  of  the  treasury  might  in  the  next  month  be 
thundering  at  the  head  of  its  assailants,  and  in  the  month  after  be 
flinging  back  their  baffled  bolts  from  the  secure  height  of  ministerial 
power ;  when  in  one  month  he  might  be  the  rebelUous  Titan,  and  in 
the  next  the  legitimate  Jove,  the  waving  of  whose  curls  shook  the  Olym- 
pus of  Downing-street  from  its  summit  to  its  babe ;  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  administration  made  ministerial  allegiance  curiously  fugitive. 
Before  the  worshipper  had  time  to  throw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
the  idol  was  gone,  and  another  was  in  possession ;  before  the  cargo  of 
fealty  could  reach  the  port,  the  port  was  in  dust  and  ashes,  or  a  hostile 
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ensi^  waved  upon  its  walla.  North,  Pitt,  Shelbume,  Fox,  and  Rock- 
ingham, successively  mastered  the  treasiuy  bench,  within  scarcely  more 
months  than  their  names  ;  until  government  had  begun  to  be  looked  on 
as  only  a  more  serious  masquerade,  where  every  man  might  assume 
every  character  in  turn,  and  where  the  change  of  dress  was  the  chief 
difference  between  the  Grand  Turk  and  his  buffoon.*'  pp.  65,  66. 

•*  If  Italy,  with  her  magnificent  powers,  her  vivid  susceptibility  of 
character,  her  living  genius,  and  her  imperishable  fame — Italy,  where 
every  foot  of  ground  was  the  foundation  of  some  monument  of  the  most 
illustrious  supremacy  of  the  human  mind — is  now  a  prison,  the  crime 
and  the  folly  are  her  own ;  her  own  vices  have  rivetted  the  chain  round 
her  neck,  her  own  hand  has  barred  the  dungeon  ;  and  in  that  dungeon 
she  will  remain  for  ever,  if  she  wait  until  vice  shall  give  vigour  to  her 
limbs,  or  superstition  throw  back  the  gates  of  her  living  sepulchre.  A 
purer  influence  must  descend  upon  her.  A  deliverer,  not  of  the  earth, 
earthy — but  an  immortal  visitant,  shedding  the  light  of  hohness  and 
religion  from  its  vesture,  must  come  upon  her  darkness ;  and,  like  the 
angel  that  came  to  Peter,  bid  her  awake  and  follow.'*  p.  136. 

Upon  the  tvhole,  therefore,  we  admit  that  the  ^*  Life  and 
Times  of  George  IV.*'  is  not  a  chef  (Tasuvre.  It  does  not,  like 
Southey's  incomparable  Life  of  Nelson,  do  full  justice  to  its 
subject,  and  defy  all  future  competition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  us  with  a  painful  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  has 
already  been  done  for  us,  and  a  wish  to  see  something  more  and 
something  better  done. 

But  with  all  these  faults,  we  found  the  volume  profoundly 
interesting,  as  a  whole,  while  it  abounds  in  passages  of  great 
brilliancy  and  power.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  read 
any  thing  more  frightfully  graphic  than  the  description  of  the- 
horrors  of  "  the  middle  passage."  (pp.232,  233.)  The  spirit, 
too,  in  which  the  work  is  written,  is  highly  creditable  to  thegood 
sense  and  feeling  of  its  author.  From  his  contempt  for  the  whigs 
as  a  party,  we  infer  that  he  must  be  a  tory — but  we  do  not 
remember  that  he  has  given  us  throughout  the  whole  volume, 
any  other  reason  to  think  so,  and  the  one  just  mentioned  is  per- 
haps not  quite  conclusive.  At  all  events,  the  book  is  wholly 
free  from  the  virulence  and  disingenuity  of  a  party-work,  for 
the  unmeasured  reprobation  and  scorn,  which  Mr.  Croly  bestows 
upon  such  manoeuvres  as  the  Coalition,  will  scarcely  be  consider- 
ed as  inconsistent  with  candour.  We  think  the  same  fairness 
appears  in  all  that  he  has  said  of  the  great  personage,  whose 
biography  he  professes  to  write,  and  of  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Croly  is  a  sturdy  English- 
Bian,  and  we  respect  him  the  more  for  it.  He  is  justly  proud 
of  bis  country,  and  does  full  justice  (to  say  the  least  of  ity  to 
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whatever  claims  she  may  have  upon  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world  for  her  conspicuous  instrumentality  in  over- 
throwing the  dreadful  despotism  of  Napoleon.  Of  that  despotism, 
Mr.  Croly  has  expressed  a  just  and  lively  idea-— hatincTy  as  we 
do,  from  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  all  arbitrary  power,  and 
believing  it  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  plague  and  scourge  of  the 
species,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  call  it,  an  adequate 
idea.  We  have  been  too  much  dazzled  by  the  successes  of 
Bonaparte,  in  this  country — while  in  our  contempt  for  the 
imbecile  wretches  who  rose  upon  his  ruins,  and  had  the  auda- 
city to  conspire  against  the  liberties  of  an  age  of  which  they 
were  the  disgrace  and  abomination,  we  were  more  than  half 
inclined  to  wish  him  on  the  throne  again,  were  it  only  to, pursue 
these ''false  fugitives,"  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  back  to  their 
opprobious  hiding  places*  But  it  is  time  to  get  over  these  feel- 
ings, and  to  examine  the  character  and  the  government  of  that 
unrelenting  and  insolent  autocrat,  like  rational  men.  If  we  do 
so  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  the  darkest,  the  most 
drea<lfu1,  and  the  most  desolating  domination  that  ever^n  a 
civilized  age  at  least — '*  veiled  earth  in  its  haughty  shadow  !'- 
The  following  picture  of  that  despotism  is  just  and  striking,  and 
cannot  be  too  often  laid  before  the  eyes,  or  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

*'  England  was  inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  and  his  arts 
were  now  sufficiently  known :  but  if  her  spirit  was  not  to  be  humbled, 
her  resources  might  be  dried  up ;  and  to  this  project  he  applied  himself 
with  the  singular  perseverance  and  recklessness  of  his  nature.  He  knew 
that  the  first  evil  must  fall  upon  himself;  for  the  whole  of  the  immense 
line  of  coast  stretching  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Vistula,  lived  upon  Eng- 
lish commerce ;  and  on  the  plunder  of  those  provinces  depended  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  revenue.  But,  at  all  risks,  England  was  to 
be  ruined.  When  the  deputies  from  Hamburgh  represented  to  him  the 
havoc  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  making  in  their  city,  his 
answer  was  the  brief  one  of  a  military  tyrant : — ''  What  is  that  to  me  ? 
The  war  must  not  go  on  for  ever. — You  suffer  only  like  the  rest.  English 
commerce  must  be  destroyed. 

''This  answer  was  the  signal  of  universal  bankruptcy.  The  recol- 
lections of  that  period  in  Germany  amount  to  the  tragic  and  the  terrible. 
Perhaps  no  single  act  of  tyranny  had  ever  inflicted  such  sweeping 
misery  upon  mankind.  The  whole  frame  of  society  was  rent  asunder, 
as  by  a  thunderstroke.  Property  was  instantly  valueless,  or  a  source 
of  persecution.  The  merchandise  which  had  been  purchased  but  the 
day  before,  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  authorities,  and  paid 
every  impost  levied  by  tlie  devouring  crowd  of  prefects  and  plunderers, 
was  torn  firom  the  warehouses,  and  oumed  before  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietors' eyes. 

"  The  casual  stagnations  of  trade,  or  the  change  of  popular  taste  for 
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a  manufacture,  are  always  the  source  of  miserable  suffering.  But  here 
was  more  than  stagnation  or  change :  it  was  utter  ruin,  without  a  hope 
of  recovery.  The  result  was  inevitable  and  dreadful.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  were  thrown  loose  upon  the  world,  with  all  their 
knowledge  useless,  their  habits  broken  up,  and  their  prospects  destroy- 
ed. The  great  merchant  dismissed  his  clerks,  shut  his  doors,  and  lived 
upon  his  decaying  capital ;  and  even  then  Hved  in  hourly  expectation 
of  some  new- forced  loan,  which  should  send  him  to  beg  in  the  streets. 
The  inferior  ranks  of  trade  were  undone  at  once;  and  sank  into  paup- 
ers, living  on  the  charity  of  the  French  barracks.  Germany  was  one 
immense  poor-house.  But  within  a  short  period  the  humblest  resourcee 
of  poverty  failed ;  the  funds  of  the  old  charitable  institutions  either  fell 
into  decay,  or  were  seized  on  by  the  merciless  rapacity  of  the  invader. 
Orphans,  and  old  people,  and  even  the  lunatic  and  idiot,  were  driven 
into  the  fields,  to  take  their  chance  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  Time  and  season  made  no  difference  with  this  hideous 
tyranny.  Hospitals  have  been  emptied  of  their  unfortunate  tenants 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonot,  in  the  depth  of  a  German  winter ;  and  the 
blind  and  the  bedrid,  the  paralytic,  the  fevered,  the  wounded,  and  the 
mad,  cast  out  to  scatter  themselves  over  a  wilderness  of  snow,  and  die. 

*^  Then  catne  the  conscription,  another  and  a  still  more  heart-break- 
ing scourge.  In  all  the  territories  annexed  to  France  the  yearly  draw- 
ing, or  some  equivalent  levy,  was  imposed.  As  a  tax  it  was  ruinous, 
for  the  price  of  a  substitute  was  frequently  equal  to  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  and  even  where  a  wretched  family  had  wrung  this 
sum  from  their  last  means,  to  save  a  son  or  a  brother  from  the  hazards 
of  Napoleon*s  sanguinary  warfare,  the  death  or  desertion  of  the 
substitute,  both  hourly  occurring,  brought  a  new  demand  on  the  con** 
script,  and  he  must  march.  The  acceptance  of  a  substitute  was  itself  an 
imperial  favour,  generally  paid  for  at  a  high  rate  to  the  French  agents ; 
and  the  difficulty,  in  all  cases,  was  so  great  that  nearly  the  whole  youth 
of  the  country  wese  compelled  to  serve  in  person.  No  language  can 
exaggerate  the  wretchedness  of  mind  felt  by  the  families  of  those  de* 
voted  young  men,  when  every  day  brought  accounts  of  some  desperate 
action, — or  hurried  march,  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  battle, — or  fright- 
ful contagion,  breaking  out  in  the  desolated  scenes  of  the  campaign, 
and  extingushing  the  survivors  of  the  field  by  multitudes. 

*'  But  the  conscription  was  not  limited  to  a  yearly  slaughter.  The 
first  Russian  campaign  cost  three  conscriptions,  each  of  eighty  thou** 
sand  men  ;  and  they  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the 
inclemency  of  a  Polish  winter,  and  the  miseries  of  the  French  hospitals. 
Yet  the  evil  of  the  system  went  deeper  than  the  casualties  of  the  field. 
The  boy  of  eighteen,  suddenly  thrown  into  contact  with  the  profligacy 
of  a  camp,  was  vitiated  for  life :  he  saw  before  him,  from  day  to  day, 
every  temptation  that  can  stimulate  the  hot  passions  of  man,  and  every 
horror  that  can  harden  the  heart ;  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  plunder, 
bloodshed,  and  promiscuous  vice ;  until  the  sabre  or  the  cannon-ball 
came  to  sweep  him  out  of  hfe,  he  was  master  of  aU  that  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon;  and  the  brief  tenure  of  the  possession  only  inflamed  hu  guilty 
appetites  the  more.    '*  Let  us  eat  and  drinkt  for  to-morrow  we  die,*' 
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never  was  realized  with  such  furious  license  as  in  the  campaigns  of  thi 
French  imperial  army.  The  soldier  rushed  on  in  a  perpetual  whirl- 
wind of  revelry,  robbery,  and  blood. 

"  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  families  looked  upon  their 
sons  as  mere  food  for  the  sword ;  and  utterly  neglected  the  morals,  reli- 
gion and  education  which  were  so  soon  to  be  made  useless  by  massacre. 
The  few  parents  who  persevered  in  doing  their  duty,  watched,  with 
agony,  every  fluctuation  of  the  war,  and  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the 
moment  when  they  should  be  caUed  on  to  surrender  their  children  to 
death,  or  to  what  niust  be,  in  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  worse 
than  death.  Even  where  the  sword  had  mercy,  no  man  could  expect 
to  see  his  son  return  the  being  that  he  had  sent  him  :  he  saw  him  dis- 
membered by  wounds  and  disease,  an  incumbrance  to  himself  and  the 
world  ;  or  bringing  back  the  deep  corruptions  of  the  soldier's  life ;  con^ 
temptuous  of  monds  and  religion,  a  restless  profligate,  unfit  for  anyone 
of  the  rational  enjoyments  or  generous  labours  of  society,  and  longing 
only  for  the  fierce  excesses  of  the  field  again. 

*'  But  this  spectacle  was  seldom  allowed.  The  wars  of  Napoleon 
were  cpmputed  to  have  cost  France  more  than  two  milUons  of  men ; 
they  mowed  down  the  whole  rising  generation.  **  I  can  afford  ten 
thousand  men  a  day,'*  was  said  to  be  the  boast  of  this  iron  homicide. 
Nothing  struck  the  eye  of  the  traveller  more  than  the  almost  total  defi- 
ciency of  youth  in  France.  "  ///  ft'y  a  point  dt  jeunesscj^*  was  the 
universal  remark  of  the  allies,  on  their  march  through  the  provinces. 
The  consummate  plague  of  the  Egyptians,  the  last  wrath  of  heaven,  had 
been  the  first  infliction  of  France  on  herself:  she  felt  the  universal 
smiting  of  the  first  bom ;  ^*  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not 
one  dead." 

**  But  if  France  was  chastised,  the  whole  immense  extent  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  formed  into  French  departments,  or  given  as 
appanages  to  some  worthless  relative  or  court-slave,  was  tortured.  A 
system  of  espoinage  was  established,  subtle,  and  subversive  of  all  the 
best  feelings  of  society  to  a  fatal  degree.  Like  another  scriptural  curse, 
*  A  man's  chief  enemies  were  those  of  his  own  household.'  The  sim- 
plest word  uttered  before  a  menial,  or  even  a  relative,  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  that  cost  a  life.  Even  the  bordering  king- 
doms, which  enjoyed  a  nommal  independence,  were  visited  by  this 
plague,  ft  was  a  maxim — that  no  individual  was  safe  within  three 
days'  march  of  a  French  garrison !  The  continent,  from  the  Channel 
to  the  confines  of  Russia,  was  tormented  with  surveillance.  Throughout 
three-fourths  of  Europe,  no  man  could  be  sure  that  he  would  ever  eat 
another  meal  under  his  own  roof.  No  man,  laying  down  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  could  be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  startled  before  morn  by 
some  frightful  domiciliaiy  visit,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  Eng- 
lish merchandise,  but  iu  reality  for  his  own  seizure ;  or  that  he  would 
not  be  whirled  away  to  some  fortress  from  which  he  was  never  to 
emerge — or  emerge,  only  to  be  brought  to  a  mock  trial  at  Milan,  or 
Mantua,  or  Paris,  and  perish  before  a  military  tribunal !  The  French 
mob  had  demolished  one  Bastile,  and  found  in  it  but  one  prisoner. 
Napoleon  created  eight  Bastiles ;  and  the  lift  of  his  state  prisoners 
amounted  to  hundreds :  those  were  never  to  be  liberated.    The  impri- 
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soned  for  minor  offences,  chiefly  on  political  suspicion,  were  ascertained, 
on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  thousand !  Such  are 
the  lessons  of  government  given  by  a  legislator  from  the  field." — pp. 
255-260. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  work 
is  Mr.  Croly's  account  of  the  state  of  parties  from  the  downfal 
of  the  Coalition  to  the  complete  establishment  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
ascendency,  and  the  splendid  and  animated  conflicts  of  parlia- 
mentary talent,  which  distinguished  that  memorable  aera. 
His  account  of  these  things  is  marked  throughout  by  the  most 
perfect  impartiality,  and  sets  forth  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  great  leaders,  in  a  happy  and  discriminating  manner.  We 
shall  not,  however,  make  any  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
book,  but  content  ourselves  with  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  the  greatest  forensic  orator  of  mo* 
dern  times.  From  this  sketch  they  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  immense  influence  which  the  trial  by  jury  gives  to  the 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  bar  in  a  free  country.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  parliamentary  speeches,  even  of  that  extra- 
ordinary aera,  produced  any  thing  like  the  same  effect,  either 
upon  the  audience  to  which  they  were  addressed,  or  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  destinies  of  the  country,  as  the  triumphant 
harangues  of  Lord  Erskine,  in  the  great  State  trials  during 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  trial  by  jury  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  right 
of  finding  a  general  and  irreversible  verdict  in  all  public  prose- 
cutions—the power  to  do  the  same  thing,  though  with  less  ef- 
fect, in  civil  cases — makes  them,  after  all,  the  arbiters  of  the 
law,  and  still  more,  of  the  constitution.  A  defendant  literally 
puts  himself  upon  his  country ^  when  he  appeals  to  its  juries.  It 
is  the  experimerUum  crucis — the  only  true  test  of  practical  liber- 
ty. No  people  deserves,  as  no  people  can  enjoy,  a  free  consti- 
tution, to  whose  keeping  it  may  q^ot  be  safely  confided  in  the  jury 
box.  We  will  hazard  another  observation  in  this  connexion, 
and  that  is,  that  Lord  Erskine  was  by  far  the  most  e^t/en^  speak- 
er of  his  day.  We  say  eloquent — we  mean  to  use  the  term  in 
its  proper  sense.  His  declamation,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
most  vehement,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most  lofty,  and  the 
most  various  of  any  to  which  that  age  listened.  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  great  debaters — but  nothing  more.  Sheridan  was  a  wit, 
and  a  brilliant,  Asiatic,  poetical  rhetorician,  but  he  had  not  the 
soul  of  an  orator.  Burke,  with  his  astonishing  fertility  of 
genius,  and  immense  variety  of  knowledge,  deals  too  much  in 
loose,  rambling,  metaphysical  and  scholastic  dissertation.  Er- 
skine, alone,  was  a  speaker  of  the  true  antique  mould*  He  spoke 
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to  the  hearti  of  men — and  at  a  crisis  full  of  peril  and  agitation, 
those  hearts  did  homage  to  his  mighty  voice.  "  Liberty  lent  him 
her  Athenian  strain ;''  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  sublime 
triumph  of  reason,  eloquence  and  patriotism,  than  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  this  immortal  lawyer,  on  the  occasions  mentioned 
in  the  extract  below.  That  Lord  Erskine  did  not  shine  in  par- 
liament is  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
without  resorting  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  excellence  in  the 
forum  is  inconsistent  with  success  in  parliamentary  debate — a 
notion  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  technical  studies  of  the 
English  bar,  but  refuted  by  the  example  ot  every  great  speak- 
er—almost without  an  exception — ^that  has  appeared  in  Con- 
gress, or  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The  coldness  of  English 
manners,  the  colloquial  and  subdued  tone  of  parliamentary 
debate,  the  artificial  dignity  and  decorum  of  such  an  assembly, 
and  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  systematic  division  of  the  house 
into  two  dogged  and  inflexible  parties,  are  excessively  unfa- 
vourable, if  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  such  eloquence  as 
Lord  Erskine  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  juries,  in  cases 
of  great  popular  interest.  He  had  no  scope  for  his  peculiar  talent. 
His  enthusiasm  was  chilled,  his  efforts  were  embarrassed  by 
the  novelty  and  the  narrowness  of  the  situation,  and  as  he  had, 
probably,  no  ambition  to  take  a  lead  in  public  life,  while  the 
path  of  glory  was  open  before  him  in  the  courts,  he  did  not 
make  the  exertions  necessary  to  overcome  these  difliculties. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an  effect  they  would  produce  upon 
a  man,  remarkable  for  all  the  excitability  of  genius.  A  great 
orator  is,  of  all  mankind,  most  apt  to  fail  on  such  occasions, 
from  this  very  peculiarity  of  temperament.  It  is  certain  that 
both  of  the  celebrated  speakers  of  antiquity  were  repeatedly 
fui  out  in  the  same  way.  But  does  any  body  believe  that  had 
he  taken  the  same  pains,  Erskine  would  not  have  had  as  great 
success  in  parliament  as  Brougham  f 

*^  Erskine,  always  animated,  full  of  conversation,  and  sportiTe,  was 
then  in  the  flower  of  his  fame.  Led  by  his  original  propensities  to 
take  the  side  of  the  whigs,  and  personally  attracted  by  Fox,  Erskine 
had  embraced  party  with  a  vividness  natural  to  his  character,  and  a 
sincerity  new  to  his  profession.  No  man,  within  memory,  had  so  rapid* 
ly  mastered  the  difficulties  of  rising  at  the  bar.  His  singular  eloquence, 
boldness,  and  fervour,  broke  down  the  barriers  of  that  most  jealous  and 
repulsive  of  professions ;  and,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearing,  he 
was  visibly  marked  for  the  highest  success :  he  less  solicited  popularity 
than  was  carried  on  its  shoulders  m  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph's  case,  the  trials  of  Keppel,  Hardy,  and  a  succession  of 
others,  made  him  the  idol  at  once  of  the  people  and  the  bar.  By  the 
power  ^ven  to  genius  alone,  of  impressing  its  own  immortality  on  all 
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that  it  touches,  he  turned  the  dry  details  of  law  into  great  intellectual 
and  historic  records,  exalted  the  concerns  of  private  indiriduals  into 
monuments  of  national  freedom,  and  raised  on  common  and  temporary 
topics,  some  of  the  richest  trophies  of  forensic  eloquence  in  any  a^re 
or  nation. 

**  Erskine,  by  the  resplt  of  those  extraordinary  displays,  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  whole  state — to  the  crown,  the  government  and  the  people. 
The  times  were  disturbed  in  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  those 
great  orations.  In  the  former,  the  people  were  agitated  by  fears  of  the 
crown;  in  the  latter,  the  crown  was  made  jecJous  by  fears  of  the 
people ;  prerogatiye  in  the  one  instance,  and  revolution  in  the  other, 
were  the  terrors  on  both  sides.  The  suscess  of  Enkine*s  incomparable 
appeals  to  the  laws  showed  the  people  that  they  had  a  sure  defence  in 
the  last  extremity,  and  thus  quieted  their  alarms.  His  effect  on  the 
common  sense  of  the  people,  gradually  quieted  the  alarms  of  the  crown,, 
which  had  been  excited  only  by  the  dread  that  revolutionary  principles 
were  largely  vitiating  the  national  allegiance.  Erskine  proved  that  those 
principles  were  but  on  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  the  soil  were  of  the 
•ame  ancient  and  generous  mould  ;  and  that  the  worst  evil  of  the  day 
was  but  the  mixture  of  a  few  weeds  foreign  to  the  clime,  and  certain 
to  be  soon  extinguished  and  overgrown  by  the  native  exuberance  of  the 

loyalty  of  England.*' 

•  •  •  • 

**  But  Erskine,  like  many  characters  of  peculiar  liveliness,  had  a 
morbid  sensibility  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  some- 
times strangely  enfeebled  his  presence  of  mind  :  any  appearance  of 
neglect  in  his  audience,  a  cough,  a  yawn,  or  a  whisper,  even  among 
the  mixed  multitude  of  the  courts,  and  strong  as  he  was  there,  has 
been  known  to  dishearten  him  visibly.  This  trait  inras  so  notori- 
ous, that  a  solicitor,  whose  only  merit  was  a  remarkably  vacant  face, 
was  said  to  be  often  planted  opposite  to  Erskine  by  the  adverse  party, 
to  yawn  when  the  advocate  began. 

*"*•  The  cause  of  his  first  failure  in  the  house  was  not  unlike  this  curious 
mode  of  disconcerting  an  orator.  He  had  been  brought  forward  to 
support  the  falling  fortunes  of  Fox,  then  struggling  under  the  weight 
of  the  ''  Coalition."  The  '*  India  Bill'*  had  heaped  the  king's  almost 
open  hostility  on  the  accumulation  of  public  wrath  and  grievance 
which  the  ministers  had  with  such  luckless  industry  been  employed  du- 
ring the  year  in  raising  for  their  own  ruin.  Fox  looked  abroad  for 
help ;  and  Gordon,  the  member  for  Portsmouth,  was  displaced  from 
his  borough,  and  Erskine  was  brought  into  the  bouse,  with  no  slight 
triumph  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  some  degree  of  anxiety  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  On  the  night  of  his  first  speech,  Pitt,  evidently  intending 
to  reply,  sat  with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  catch  the 
arguments  of  this  formidable  adversary.  He  wrote  a  word  or  two  ; 
Erskine  proceeded ;  but  with  every  additional  sentence  Pitt's  attention 
to  the  paper  relaxed  ;  his  look  became  more  careless  ;  and  he  obvious- 
ly began  to  think  the  orator  less  and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At 
length,  while  every  eye  in  the  house  was  fixed  upon  him,  he,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  dashed  the  pen  through  the  paperiand  flung  them 
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on  the  floor.  Erskine  never  recovered  from  this  expression  of  disdain ; 
his  voice  faltered,  he  struggled  through  the  remainder  of  his  speech, 
and  sank  into  his  seat  dispirited  and  shorn  of  his  fame. 

^^  But  a  mind  of  the  saliency  and  variety  of  Erskine's  must  have 
distinguished  itself  wherever  it  was  determined  on  distinction ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  beheve,  that  the  master  of  the  grave,  deeply-reasoned, 
and  glowing  eloquence  of  this  great  pleader,  should  not  have  been  able 
to  bring  his  gifts  with  him  from  Westminster-hall  to  the  higher  altar  of 
parhament.  There  were  times  when  his  efforts  in  the  house  reminded 
it  of  his  finest  effusions  at  the  bar.  But  those  were  rare.  He  obviously 
felt  that  his  place  was  not  in  the  legislature;  that  no  man  can  wisely 
hope  for  more  than  one  kind  of  eminence ;  and  except  upon  some  par^ 
emergency,  he  seldom  spoke,  and  probably  never  with  much  expectation 
of  puhhc  effect.  His  later  years  lowered  his  name ;  by  his  retirement 
from  active  life,  he  lost  the  habits  forced  upon  him  by  professional  and 
puUic  rank  ;  and  wandered  through  society,  to  the  close  of  his  days,  a 
pleasant  idler ;  still  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  easy  wit,  but  leaving 
society  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  the  great  orator,  in  what  comer 
of  the  brain  of  this  perpetual  punster  and  stoiy-teller,  this  man  of  care- 
less conduct  and  rambling  conversation,  had  shrunk  the  glorious  faculty, 
that  in  better  days  flashed  with  such  force  and  brightness ;  what  cloud 
had  absorbed  the  lightnings  that  had  once  alike  penetrated  and  illumin- 
ed the  heart  of  the  British  nation.'*  pp.  94-99. 

The  picture  of  domestic  virtue  which  the  life  of  George  III. 
exhibited,  was  an  honour  to  human  nature.  We  had  no  idea, 
before  we  read  this  volume,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  ever 
been  subjected  to  the  stern  and  even  savage  discipline  of  the 
English  school. 
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Page  29  line  37,  for  intineracy,  read  itinerary. 
41    *'   46,   "  optnion,  read  0|unions. 
128    *'    14,   *<  are,  read  were. 

186  *•     6,  dele  the  ward  •*  less." 

187  "   33,  for  rich  inhabifnnls  read  inhabitants  of  the  rich  back  countrv. 
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Art.  h'^Principlei  of  LegUUUion  ;  from  the  MS*  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Bencher  of  LincoltCs  Inn.  By  M*  Dumont.  Mem* 
ber  of  the  RepreseDtative  and  Sovereign  Council  of  Geneva. 
Tramlated  from  the  second  corrected  and  enlarged  edition ; 
with  Notts  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  i^remy  Bentbam  and 
of  M.  Dumont.     By  John  Nkaj..     Boston.     1831. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  publication  of  this  book  is  to 
be  considered  as  any  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  Bentbam 
and  Utilitarianism  in  the  United  States.  But  sure  we  are-— 
if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country"— that  it  will  do  nothing  to  increase  that  popularity. 
The  author  professes  himself,  every  where,  a  devoted  admirer 
of  his  *'  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,'*  yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  ridiculous  figure  than  he  makes  him  cut  in  his 
pages.  It  is  just  such  a  portrait  as  a  very  wicked  or  very  simple 
wiei  de  chambre  might  be  expected  to  paint  of  a  very  absurd 
hero.  If  Sancho  Panza,  for  instance,  had  written  the  Life  of 
Don  Quixote,  with  that  odd  indescribable  mixture  of  rever- 
ence  and  suspicion  which  runs  through  his  conversations  with 
the  knight,  it  would  have  been  much  of  a-piece  with  the  bio- 
,  graphical  sketch  before  us.  Mr.  John  Neal,  indeed,  prostrates 
himself  devoutly  before  his  idol — exalts  and  magnifies  him 
above  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame— pronounces  him,  as  Lucre- 
tius does  Epicurus,  the  great  light  of  the  world,  and  its  re- 
deemer from  spiritual  bondage — yet  when  we  survey  the  whole 
picture  together,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  good 
deal  of  waggery  in  these  lofty  expressions  of  homage.    We 
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do  oot  think  there  is  a  Life  in  Diogenes  Laertias — and  that  is 
saying  much — which  makes  philosophy,  in  the.  person  of  one  of 
her  most  renowned  votaries,  so  despicable  and  repulsive. 

The  style  in  which  the  author  tells  his  story  is  full  of  a  quaint 
pedantic  affectation  of  simplicity.  He  is  as  confiding  and  com* 
municative  as  '*  downright  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne/'  He 
talks  to  his  reader  as  if  he  were  writing  an  epistle  to  one  of  Je- 
remy's private  secretaries,  and  as  if  the  world  had  nothing  to 
think  of  but  the  '*  High  Priest  of  Legislation  and  the  Lord 
Bacon  of  the  age."  The  eiicessive  importance  which  he  at- 
taches to  every  thing  connected  with  the  Reformer  and  his  dog» 
mas  redounds,  of  course,  upon  his  humble  self.  But  he  does 
not  trust  to  distant  inference  for  his  share  in  the  honours  of  the 
school.  His  self-conceit  is  fully  commensurate  with  his  admi- 
ration of  his  betters,  and  he  takes  care  to  garnish  his  panegy- 
ric upon  his  master  with  an  abundance  of  garrulous  egotism* 
Nobody  understandii  Bentham  but  Mr.  John  Neal — "  the  readers 
(and  the  writers)  of  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Westminster 
and  North-American  Reviews  will  now  have,  what  they  never 
had  before— an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  about  the  character  and  opinions,  the  philosophy  and  the 
faith  of  a  man,'*  d&c.  His  object,  as  he  announces  it  in  his 
preface,  is  twofold.  By  the  first  part  of  his  work,  ^*  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  familiar  biographical  sketch,"  his  readers 
are  to  be  "  brought  acquainted  with  the  man  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  by  the  last^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  abridgment  of 
his  whole  system  of  philosophy,  with  the  philanthropist,  the  law- 
giver and  the  statesman."  We  hope  he  knows  more  about "  the 
man  Jeremy,"  than  he  seems  to  understand  of  his  translator's 
language.  At  page  271,  we  observe  the  following  natnf  confession 
of  ignorance,  accompanied  by  what  appears  to  us,  a  very  suf- 
ficient exemplification  of  it: — '^  Thus  every  act  of  cruelty  pro- 

*  duced  by  a  passion,  the  principle  of  which  is  in  every  heart 

*  and  from  which  every  body  may  suffer,  may  cause  an  alarm 
'  which  will  continue  until  the  punishment  of  the  offender  has 
^  remowd  the  danger  fromihe  Me  of  injustice.  •  •  •  •  • 
t  •  •  •  •/»  Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :— 
'^The  meaning  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  with 

*  any  sort  of  satisfaction  to  myself,     k  reads  thus  in  the  origi- 

*  nal,  'fera  eprouver  une  alarme  qui  continuera  jusqu'  &  ce  que 

*  la  punition  du  coupable  ait  traosporte  le  danger  du  cote  de  Pin^ 
^  justice^  de  LHnimitic  crudle.'  "  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
style,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  clear  enough  frcm  the  con- 
text. Jeremy,  or  rather  Dumont,  is  speaking  of  the  terror  which 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  certain  passions  would  inspire. 
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This  alarm,  he  says,  will  continue  until  the  punishment  of  one 
who  has  sinned  through  the  influence  of  such  passions,  has  inspired 
him,  and  those  like  him,  with  fear,  in  their  turn — until  ^Mnjus* 
lice  and  malii^nant  hatred  ''  are  made,  by  the  law,  to  feel  some  of 
the  terror  they  occasion ;  literally,  *'  until  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  has  transferred  the  danger  to  the  side  of  injustice,*'  d&c 
It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  set  up  for  an  interpreter  of 
French  who  does  not  know  the  effect  of  the  du  in  the  phrasoi 
du  cote  flk,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  we,  the  uniniH' 
atedy  have  no  other  means  of  understanding  the  inestimable 
Benthamce,  but  the  translation  of  a  translation  by  such  a  drug- 
german  as  Mr.  John  Neal. 

The  drift  of  this  attempt  upon  the  Life  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
is  thus  explained  by  the  biographer  himself: — 

^^  Such  a  portrait  is  now  to  be  attempted  for  the  lovers  of  such  bio- 
graphy. It  will  be  for  them  to  say  whether  a  magnificent  picture, 
which,  by  resembling  every  body,  would  be  a  portrait  of  nobody,  is 
worthier  of  admiration .  1 1  may  be  Wanting  in  dignity — I  hope  it  may-^ 
but  of  this  the  reader  may  be  sure :  whatever  it  wants  in  dignity  shall 
be  made  up  in  truth ;  and  in  such  truth  too  as  will  soon  be  sought  after 
with  deep  solicitude,  not  only  here,  and  in  the  country  of  our  philoso- 
pher, but  throughout  the  whole  earth. 

''  A.fter  a  few  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  take  up  a  body  of 
memoranda,  now  lying  before  me,  which  were  made  every  night,  and 
before  I  slept,  after  we  had  passed  the  evening  together,  and  transferred 
them,  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  directly  to  these  pages.  They, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lawgiver  and  the  philoso- 
pher, and  with  him  only,  need  not  throw  away  one  single  hour  upon 
this  part  of  the  book,  which  is  intended  for  such,  and  for  such  only  as 
care  to  be  acquainted  with  the  man,  but  proceed  forthwith  to  the  second 
part,  where  Bentham  and  Dumont  are  occupied  with  the  great  business 
of  morals  and  legislation."  pp.  14,  15. 

We  shall  follow  the  author  in  the  course  he  has  marked  out — 
first,  saying  a  few  words  about  the  character  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham, and  then  discussing,  with  all  possible  brevity,  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  admiration  which  is  challenged  for  him  by  his 
biographer. 

This  great  luminary  of  the  age  was  born,  it  Seems,  in  the 
year  1747-8.  He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  himself,  "  a  weak  man,*'  and  to  whose  me- 
chanical predilection  for  his  own  profession,  we  owe  the  light 
which  his  son  has  been  able  to  shed  upon  the  philosophy  of  ju- 
risprudence- To  be  sure,  misfortune — which  has  ever  been  the 
best  nurse  of  genius — had  its  share  in  this  result ;  for  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  reform  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fitted  to  excel  in  the  roost  important  part  of 
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itt  viz.  the  application  of  its  principles  to  praetice.     '*  On  a  par* 

*  ticular  occasion,  (said  he  to  Mr.  Neal,)  I  gave  a  legal  opinion 

*  which  turned  out  not  to  he  law,  because  the  law  had  been  alter- 

*  ed  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.     I  refused  to  give  ud 

*  opinion  after  this."  p.  61.     Whereupon,  his  biographer  re- 
marks, with  great  simplicity,  that  ^*  he  could  not  help  imagin- 

*  ing  as  he  went  through  the  history  of  this  early  error,  bow 

*  much  of  his  subsequent  vitWB  of  the  law.  the  lawyers,  and  the 

*  judges  of  England,  might  be  owing  Ui  this  very  incident.  *    * 
(•••••#•  Most  of  Mr.  Benthara's  peculiar  views, 

*  peculiar  habits  and  peculiar  figures ;  I  believe  I  might  say  all, 

*  may  be  traced  in  the  same  way  to  incidents  connected  with  his 

*  youth — his  hatred  uf  English  law  and  of  English  lawyers,  of 

*  Blackstone,  of  Munsfield  and  of  Eldon-^to  bis  fi?rtunate  [quJ] 

*  failure  in  his  profession.     Other  facts  of  the  same  nature  will 

*  appear  in  the  further  development  of  his  character.*'  p.  61. 

His  first  work  was  an  expreiision  of  his  very  natural,  if  not  very 
reasonable  grudge  against  these  odious  objects.  He  made,  it 
seems,  while  yet  a  very  young  man  (he  was  in  his  28th  year)  **  a 
masterly  attack*'  on  Blackstone's  Oomtnentaries.  Lord  Mans- 
field, if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Neal,  or  rather  Bentham  himself, 
used  to  speak  of  this  diatribe  in  the  highest  terms,  though  on 
Blackstone*s  being  asked  if  he  intended  to  reply  to  it,  hu  answer 
was  *'  no,  not  if  h  were  better  written."  His  dislike  for  the  author 
of  the  Commentaries  discovered  itself  at  a  very  early  period* 
He  related-  to  his  biographer  the  following  story,  '*  to  be  re- 
peated in  Yankea-land." 

**  4pril  4.  Mr.  B.  relates  a  story  of  Blackstone,  to  be  repeated  in 
Yankee-land.  *  As  early  us  sixteen,'  said  he, '  I  began  to  query  Black- 
stone, my  Gamaliel,  while  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet.  He  was  a  stiff, 
pompous,  proud  quiz— Mansfield  couldn't  bear  him.  I  told  you,  I  be- 
lieve, that  he,  M.,  had  the  whole  of  the  Fragment  read  to  him,  and 
liked  it  mightily.  When  Blackstone  was  Vinerian  professor  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Brown,  provost  of  the  College,  to  know 
what  distinction  should  be  awarded  to  him,  or  how  he  should  be  ranked. 
Tell  him,  said  Brown,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  tell  him  he  may  walk 
before  ray  beadle, — the  beadle  that  preceded  hitn  with  a  mace,  when 
he  walked  out.  Mr.  Cden  ''the  wnter  on  penal  law,)  afterwards  Lord 
Ackland,  and  Blackstone  did  something  together  once,  which  Bentham 
approved.  Out  of  this  grew  something  of  Mr.  Bentham 's,  about  which 
Blackstone  wrote  him,  compHmenting  him  rather  highly."  pp.  1 13,  U  4. 

In  1788,  he  published  his  '«  Views  of  the  Hard-Labour  Bill, 
with  observations  relative  to  Penal  Jurisprudence  in  general," 
and  nine  years  after  his  celebrated  **  Defence  of  Usury."  In 
1789  appeared  the  orig'inal  quarto  edition  of  Morals  and  Le- 
QiSLATioNy  **  the  ground  work  of  the  author's  whole  fame  with 
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Dr.  Pnrr  and  others  of  like  amplitude  and  strength  of  mind*'' 
Mr.  Neal  pronounces  it,  oracularly,  **  the  mwum  organmn  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,"  and  he  makes  the  celebrated  scho- 
lar just  mentioned  say  of  it,  that  since  Lord  Bacon*s  great 
work,  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
to  com(iare  with  it.  It  is  this  same  treatise*  be  it  remembered, 
in  its  most  improved  form,  or  rather  its  quintessence!  that  con* 
•titutes  the  second  part  of  the  volume  before  us. 

After  this  publication,  he  favored  the  world  with  an  immense 
catalogue  of  lucubrations  of  greater  or  less  importance— the 
Panopticon  or  Inspection-house — or  new  plan  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  penitentiary-houses,  prisons,  work-houses,  lazarettos, 
hospitals  and  schofils.  ^^  These  are,"  it  seems,  "  the  celebrated 
letters  on  the  subject  of  Prisons  and  Prison- Discipline^  to  which 
Europe  and  America  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement, 
made  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  structure  of  prisons 
and  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement in  favor  of  the  author " — a  charge  we  regret 
to  add,  which  lies  against  **our  Prison-Discipline-Society  of 
Boston,  among  the  rest."  This  excellent  scheme,  however, 
like  many  of  equal  promise  in  the  island  of  Laputa,  was,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  never  put  into  practice.  Then  came 
A  Draft  of  a  Code  for  the  Organization  of  the  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment of  France,  1790 — An  Essay  on  Political  Tactics, 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  long  work,  in  two  volumes,  by  H. 
Dumont — ^Chrestomathia — Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform-— 
Papers  relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction — Church 
of  Englandism — The  Book  of  Fallacies— Analysis  of  the  In- 
fluence of  Natural  Religion,  published  by  Richard  Carlisle^  in 
1822 — an  able  book  saith  Mr.  Neal,  of  which  tho  object  was  to 
prove  that  all  religions  are  equally  unworthy  of  regard.  In 
this  connexion,  our  biographer  holds  the  following  emphatical 
language : — 

"  From  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Bentham,  I  have  no  doubt  of  liis  being 
an  atheist.  I  have  been  told  so,  by  those  who  know  him ;  a  good  many 
of  his  more  youtliful  followers  are  so — if  they  themselves  may  be  cre- 
dited ;  and  though  we  had  never  hod  any  conversation  together  that 
satisfied  me,  still,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  an 
atheist.  Aud  I  mention  this  here,  that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  blind* 
ness  to  what  1  look  upon  as  not  only  the  greatest,  but  as  tlie  only  great 
error  of  that  man*8  faith.  Not  that  he  believes  there  is  no  God— I  do 
not  say  so :  but  he  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a 
God.  If  he  would  inquire,  and  it  is  not  even  yet  too  late,  he  would 
perceive  what  he  must  delight  in  hoping,  even  if  it  were  not  proved,  the 
existence  of  One  who  is  emphatically  the  Father  of  such  men  as  he  is. 
Peradventure,  it  is  not  so  much  atheism  after  all,  as  it  is  a  mistake 
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«Wi  him.  He  mistakes  the  uncertainty  of  one  fact,  or  rather  a  want 
of  mathematical  certainty  in  one  fact,  for  the  certainty  of  another  fact : 
the  want  of  such  kind  of  mathematical  proof  as  he  is  habituated  tOy 
that  there  is  a  God,  for  conclusive  demonstration  that  there  is  not  I 
know  well  the  nature  of  his  mind ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I 
believe  this.  '  Not  being  satisfied  as  other  men  arc,  and  not  being  at  lei« 
sure  in  his  old  age,  and  just  on  the  shadowy  and  shifting  threshold  of 
another  worid,  to  investigate  the  subject  in  his  own  way ;  and  being 
imbued  with  the  pestiferous,  and  most  unre^isonable  doubts  of  a  French- 
man, who  was  a  believer  in  Voltaire,  and  the  first  teacher  of  Mr.  Ben* 
tham  ;  and  withal  having  translated  Le  Taureau  Blanc  of  Voltaire, 
without  acknowledging  it,— -nor  does  he  know  to  this  day,  probably,  that 
he  was  ever  suspected  of  it ;  and  having  produced  the  work  on  Natural 
Religion,  above-mentioned,  which  was  edited  by  one  atheist,  shd  pub- 
lished by  another,  (the  infamous  Richard  Carlisle,)  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed of  him  that  he  should  now  inquire  very  diligently  or  wisely,  nor  that 
his  disciples,  whatever  he  might  do  or  say  now,  would  be  satisfied.  We 
may  be  sorry  for  such  things,  but  if  they  are  otherwise  good  men,  our 
sorrow  will  lead  us  rather  to  pity  than  to  rage  or  hatred  for  them.  As 
well  might  we  rebuke  those  who  are  troubled  with  fever,  as  them  that 
require  to  be  convinced  by  touch,  or  taste,  or  ciphering,  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity.  Why  may  not  men  be  suffered  to  believe  what  they  please, 
or  what  they  can  rather,  about  God  and  a  future  state,  and  all  the  mys- 
teries of  theology,  as  about  any  other  subject  of  dispute  or  inquiry. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  men  now  about  their  belief  touching  ^Hzards, 
or  the  motion  of  the  planets,  or  the  ori^n  of  the  blacks.  Vr  by  should 
we,  about  their  belief  respecting  their  Father  above  t  What  I  say,  I 
believe.  I  am  no  atheist — If  1  were,  I  should  avow  it  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  abide  the  consequences.''  pp.  33,  34. 

Besides  many  other  works,  of  which  we  have  not  space 
enough  to  repeat  the  names,  some  MSS.  of  Bentbam  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  clever  Frenchman,  Dumont,  who,  (as 
Mr.  Neal  afiirms  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gallatin,)  used  to 
write  the  very  speeches  that  Mirabeau  delivered  !  We  strongly 
suspect  there  is  some  mistake  about  this  part  of  the  story.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  understanding  many  of  the  great  Reformer's  spec- 
ulations, is  to  read  them  in  a  foreign  language^  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  by  what  species  of  divination  M.  Dumont  is 
able  to  decypher  the  strange  gibberish  of  his  author.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Neal's  acoount  of  the  Benthamee^  no  mysagogue  ever 
earned  his  wages  more  fairly.  The  progress  which  the  Philo- 
sopher has  been  gradually  making  in  this  corruption  of  style, 
is  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  more 
strange  than  his  biographer's  notion  that  it  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  tenderness  of  Mr.  Bentham's  conscience. 
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*'  Bat  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject.  As  Mr.  Bentham  grev 
older^  he  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  inadequacy  of  lan- 
guage, with  the  want  of  exactness  in  it ;  and  he  therefore  began  to 
grepare  a  new  system  of  logic  for  himself—a  few  chapters  of  which 
ave  lately  been  booked  into  a  readable  shape  by  his  nephew,  Air. 
George  Bentham,  one  of  the  most  promising  men  of  the  age,  both  for 
acuteness  and  for  strength.  From  this  he  went  on,  ffrowing  less  and 
less  elegant,  and  to  the  careless  reader,  the  novel-reader,  or  the  news* 
paper-reader,  less  and  less  perspicuous  every  year ;  for  he  went  on 
abridging  volumes  into  chapters,  and  chapters  into  tabular  views,  till  it 
was  impossible  for  any  body  to  understand  him,  who  had  not  gone  step 
by  step  through  his  preliminary^demonstrations ;  till  at  last  he  came  to 
a  style,  which  cannot  be  defended — such  as  that  of  the  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Westminster  Review.  And  yet,  though  all  this  may  be  said  of 
that  particular  paper,  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  the  public  to  add,  that  as 
he  has  grown  older  he  has  grown  wiser ;  thai  the  style  referred  to  grows 
out  of  his  exceeding  honesty^ — for  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  separate 
his  assertions  from  their  qualifications — so  that  his  periods  are  encum- 
bered on  every  subject  of  interest ;  that  in  ordinary  matters  where  a 
newspaper  style  would  do,  no  man  alive  writes  a  more  off-hand,  free 
or  natural  style  than  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  that — after  all — the  veiy 
difficulties  we  complain  of,  are  attributable  more  to  the  subject  handled 
by  him,  than  to  the  style  in  which  they  are  handled ;  more  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  science  treated  of,  than  to  any  thing  ebe ;  and  that  for  peo- 
file  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  early  works,  to  complain  of  aU  his 
ate  works  for  not  being  clear,  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  who  had  never  studied  his  multiplication  table,  to  find  fault  with 
a  treatise  on  fluxions  for  not  being  as  intelligible,  straight-forward  and 
agreeable  as  a  newspaper-essay  upon  the  private  character  of  a  politi- 
cal adversary." — pp.  38,  39. 

It  would  be  exacting  too  much  of  a  biographer  to  require 
him  to  write  the  life  of  another,  without  occasionally  alluding 
to  his  own,  and  Mr.  Neal  has,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of 
detailing,  (p.  41,)  with  the  greatest  precision,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Jeremy.  It  was 
about  twelve  years  ago  that  he  first  heard  that  illustrious  name. 
He  was,  at  that  time,  '*  a  student  at  law  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
laud,'*  when  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hoflfman  published  his 
*'  Course  of  Legal  Study."  In  this  '*  Course,"  the  works  of 
Bentham  were  to  be  studied  by  the  novice,  who,  in  common, 
he  says,  with  most  of  the  literati  of  the  United  States,  did  not 
knofv  who  or  of  what  country  this  same  Bentham  was.  But 
as  some  of  the  works  alluded  to  were  written  in  French,  our 
author  naturally  concluded  that  the  author  was  a  Frenchman ; 
which,  as  *^  he  was  not  very  easy  with  French  at  the  time,"  must 
have  been  rather  a  discouraging  inference.  After  *'  many  years 
had  gone  by,"  however ;  and  be  had  attained  to  his  present 
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proficienejf  in  that  languajre,  **  on  hearing  Mr.  Hoffman  ejrpress 
a  desire  that  somebody  would  undertake  to  render  the  two  vo- 
lumPH  refrrred  to  into  English,"  he  very  readily  offered  to  do 
8O9  "  if  he  could  find'* — that  only  Mecenas  of  aspiring  genius  in 
these  mechanical  days — '*  a  publisher.*'  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
a  Mr.  Riley  at  New- York,  *'  one  of  the  largest  law-publishers 
in  the  country,"  undertaking  to  translate  two  volumes,  dvo. 
with  notes,  and  so  forth,  for  tAree  hundred  dollars,  one  half  pay- 
able in  law-books.  But  Mr.  Riley  knew  his  business  and  no- 
body knew  Bentham.  And  so,  moderate  asthese  terms  were, 
the  overture  was  unceremoniously  rejected,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter re<«ted  until  lb25,  when  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Bentham  ^^  were 
accidentally  thrown  together  in  the  native  country  "  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  biographer's  account  of  his  first  approaches  to  the 
awful  presence-chamber  of  the  reformer,  is  too  curious  and 
characteristic  to  be  omitted.  He  began  with  one  of  ihe  out- 
posts of  the  school,  the  debating-club  of  the  young  Utilitarians 
at  the  philosopher's  house.  His  picture  of  this  notable  scene 
and  assembly,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  dramatii 
persona  who  figure  in  it.  We  beg  our  readers  to  remark, 
in  this  living  instance,  the  practical  tendency  of  that  cynical 
narrow-minded  and  degrading  philosophy,  which  professes  to 
do  more,  than  any  other,  to  advance  the  real  happiness  of  life, 
by  indiscriminately  proscribing  its  highest  graces  and  accom- 
plishments. 

"  But,  although  I  would  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, to  enjoy  his  company  for  a  single  evening,  had  I  been  able  to  afford 
it ;  still,  aSfler  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic — nay,  after  I  had  arrived  in 
the  very  neighborhood  of  his  house,  I  could  not  find  a  person  that 
knew  him,  or  had  ever  seen  him  ;  and  I  was  there  above  a  twelvemonth, 
before  I  knew  where  he  lived,  though  his  habitation  was  hardly  a  pis- 
tol-shot firum  my  own  lodgings,  in  Warwick-street,  Pall-Mall.  At 
last,  however,  when  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  ever  seeing  the  man,  for 
I  knew  several  native  Englishmen  of  high  character,  who  had  been 
trying  for  years  to  find  the  way  to  his  door,  as  they  acknowledged  with^ 
out  scruple, — ^we  were  brought  together  by  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  remained  with  him  so  long,  and  knew  him  so  intimately, 
that,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say — probably  no  person  alive 
knows  more  of  the  true  character  of  Jeremy  Bentham  than  I  do.  Mr. 
Bownng,  and  Mr.  Mill,  the  author  of  British-India,  may  have  kn#wn 
him  longer ;  but  never  more  intimately.  They  have  seen  him  at  inter- 
vals of  a  week  or  a  month,  year  after  year ;  but  I  have  been  with  him 
ewerj  day  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  spent  almost  every  evening 
with  him,  from  six  o'clock,  the  dinner-hour,  till  about  eleven  or  twelve 
at  night,  for  the  whole  of  that  time.    I  have  seen  him  throu|^  his 
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changes  therefore ;  and  I  believe  that  I  know  him  thoroughly  and  com* 
pletely. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  22d,  1825 — I  have  the  very  day  before  me— 
I  wasmvited  to  meet  with  the  Utilitarians  at  his  bouse,  for  debate, — a 
body  of  youthful  conspirators  against  government,  order  and  morality; 
the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  charities  and  sympathies  and  elegancies  of  life, 
you  would  suppose,  were  you  to  judge  of  all  by  two  or  three ;  or  even 
by  what  is  said  of  all,  by  those  who  occupy  the  high-places  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature.  Tbis  formidable  band,  however,  consisted  of 
but  seven  persons,  most  of  them  young  men,  mere  boys  in  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  others  below  the  middle  age.  They  were  all,  without 
one  exception,  I  believe,  atheists — fixed  and  irretrievable  atheists  in  their 
own  opinion,  though  of  the  whole,  no  one  had  ever  read  much,  or 
thought  much,  or  written  much,  even  for  a  youth.  Nor  were  they  other- 
wise remarkable.  As  debaters,  they  were  unspeakably  wretched  ;  as 
writers  they  were  nearly  as  bad,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  but  tliey 
were  good  reasoners  ;  and  one  of  their  number  was  certainly  the  closest 
and  clearest  I  ever  knew  under  the  age  of  thirty-five'.  Yet  he  was 
hardly  eighteen  1  believe ;  certainly  not  over  nineteen.  They  had  a 
young  gentleman  to  preside,  of  whom  all  that  I  can  remember  is,  that 
he  had  very  black  hair,  very  bright  eyes,  and  very  large  teeth ;  that  he 
was  clever,  but  saucy,  and  a  great  lover  of  paradox.  After  the  business 
of  the  society  was  over,  young  Mr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Bentham *& 
Rationale  of  Evidence,  then  going  through  the  press,  read  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  with  two  or  three  of  his  own  notes,  which  were  certainly 
very  surprising  for  such  a  youth.  Having  already  learnt  to  prefer 
crude  Benthamism  to  prepared  Benthamism,  1  detected  the  original  of 
much  that  Mr.  Mill  the  father  had  furnished  for  the  supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  here.  We  had  almost  the  whole  of  his  re- 
nowned essay  on  Jurisprudence,  in  a  colloquial  form.  After  this,  tliey 
had  what  they  called  a  debate — ^and  such  a  debate  !  No  wonder  the 
Utilitarians  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  oratory.  Of  the  leaders,  not 
one  was  ever  able  to  express  himself^  with  power  and  beauty,  even  about 
his  own  faith  ;  not  one  converses  well,  not  one  is  there  that  speaks 
with  energy,  clearness  and  fluency,  at  the  same  time,  nor  one  that  may 
ever  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  distinguished  as  a  speaker. 
I  know  them  all ;  and  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  Mr.  Bentham  is 
very  unhappy  in  conversation,  the  moment  he  leaves  preaching  and  be- 
gins to  argue  ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  tlie  father,  never  attempted  a  speech  but 
once  they  say,  and  then  he  failed  so  utterly  and  so  hopelessly  that  he 
has  been  at  war  with  oratory  ever  since.  However,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, they  are  almost  to  a  man  powerful  and  accute  reasoners,  though 
addicted  to  questioning  the  most  obvious  truth  when  it  stands  in  their 
way.  *  This  evening  the  subject  was  the  poor-laws,  and  the  policy  of 
their  introduction  into  Ireland.  It  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  P.,  a  good-na* 
tared,  large,  agreeable  man,  who  like  two  others  in  this  society  of  seven, 
was  afflicted  with  an  impediment  of  speech,  and  used  to  stop  and 
breathe  between  eveiy  two  or  three  words.  No  wonder  they  sneer  at 
oratory  !  He  was  replied  to  by  young  MiU,  in  a  very  modest,  firm, 
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iiiil»epared  speech.  The  reasoning  and  the  language  of  Mr*  M. 
were  both  good,  though  he  appeared  somewhat  anxious  ;  and  a  part  of 
his  pronunciation  was  that  of  the  north  country — waound,  raound,  ^bc 
for  wound,  round,  &c.  He  was  foUowed  by  another,  who  got  up  with 
a  sort  of  fling,  and  began  with  a  loud,  free  voice,  which  died  away  after 
a  moment  or  two ;  when  he  lost  himself  entirely,  having  said  this  and 
this  only :  Sir,  I  rise  to  make  a  few  observations, — ^and  but  a  few.  My 
opinion  is  decided,  and  very  decided.  Here  he  began  to  talk  lower  and 
lower,  and  soon  ran  himself  out,  courage,  waggery  and  all.*'  pp.  4d-47« 

The  school  was  so  very  prepossessing,  that  our  young  coun- 
tryman was  more  curious  than  ever  to  he  introduced  to  its  visi- 
ble head  on  earth.  The  memorable  day  at  length  arrived-— 
the  doors  of  *'  Q.  S.  P."  (p.  55,)  which  seldom  turned  u|K)n 
their  hinges  to  admit  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  were  thrown 
open  to  a  friendless  foreigner — and  ic  would  be  difficult  to 
match  the  quaint  and  pompous  niaiserie  of  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

**  After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Utilitarians  I  saw  gathered  together 
at  the  hermitage  of  Mr.  Beutham,  in  Queen-Square  Place,— and  whom, 
by  the  way,  it  was  my  lot  to  oppose,  whenever  they  touched  upon  the- 
ology,— the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  feel  as  I  did,  when  at  the  end  of 
another  week,  as  I  was  sitting  by  myself  in  my  landlady's  little  parlour, 
a  young  man,  whom  I  knew  for  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
and  whom  1  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two  keepers  mentioned  by  the 
trust-worthy  Parry,  entered  the  room,  and  after  interchanging  a  word 
or  two  about  the  weather,  dropped  his  voice,  and  communicated  a  ver- 
bal invitation  to  me  from  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  if  it  were  the  pass-word 
for  something,  which  it  werd  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  any  body  to 
over-hear.  So — I  was  to  dine  with  the  philosopher ;  and  the  day  fixed 
upon  was  the  2d  of  November  (1825  ;)  the  hour  six.  But  query,  said 
I  to  myself,  as  the  day  drew  near — ^must  I  go  punctually  or  not  ?  If  I 
go  punctually,  who  knows  but  I  may  be  charged  with  affectation  or  ig- 
norance ;  a  disregard  or  W£uit  of  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the 
country,  not  to  be  pardoned.  I  knew  very  well  that  *  fashion's  six  is 
half-past  six  or  seven,'  just  as  ^  not  at  home '  is, — 1  have  no  time  to 
throw  away  on  you.  But  then  the  philosopher,  they  say,  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with :  he  is,  moreover,  somewhat  whimsical,  and  he  cares 
nothing  about  fashion.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  I  do  not  arrive  punctu- 
ally, I  may  be  reproached  for  my  waut  of  republican  virtue,  and  put  off 
without  my  dinner.  This  determined  me,  and  I  started  in  good  sea- 
son ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  way  without  a  guide 
through  Queen-Square  Place,  the  secretary  had  been  obliging  enough 
to  say  that  he  would  leave  the  iron  gate  open  for  me,  which  enters  on 
the  park.     The  gate  I  missed  ;  and  I  did  not  arrive  therefore  tiU  a 

auarter  after  the  time.  But  after  I  had  arrived,  there  seemed  to  be  lit- 
e  or  no  prospect  of  my  seeing  the  interior.  I  could  find  nothing  that 
resembled  what  in  our  country  is  denominated  a  front-door — nothing 
in  the  shape  or  size  of  a  principal  entrance.    A  door  I  saw,  and  I 
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marcbed  up  to  it ;  bat  there  was  no  knocker,  and  after  feeling  about  ia 
the  dark  for  awhile,  I  discovered  the  steps,  and  circum-nayigated  the 
whole  premises,  including  the  coach-house,  and  a  part  occupied  "bj 
Mr.  Goulson,  editor  of  the  Globe.  At  last  I  found  myself  just  where  I 
started  from.  So,  for  the  want  of  any  thing  better,  1  began  to  pound 
away  at  jhe  door  with  my  knuckles.'  After  a  minute  or  two  spent  in 
this  way,  the  door  opened,  and  the  secretary  appeared  in  a  room  on  the 
left  of  the  passage-way,  seated  at  a  piano --as  vile  a  thing,  by  the  by,  as 
I  ever  saw,  though  he  had  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  played  the 
organ  with  a  masterly  touch  for  an  amateur.  We  entered  into  conver- 
sation immediately,  and  were  beg'inning  to  understand  each  other, 
when  I  stopped  to  listen  to  a  cheerful  trembling  voice  that  appeared  to 
be  approaching.  The  next  moment  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  and 
somebody  calking  very  fast  and  not  very  intelligibly  at  the  door,  which 
opened  with  a  nervous,  hurried  shake,  and  a  middling-sized,  fresh-look* 
ing  old  man,  with  very  white  hair,  a  good-humoured,  though  strongly* 
marked  face,  a  true  quaker-coat,  and  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  entered  and 
began  talking  to  me  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  A — a  wel- 
come to  the  hermitage— I  can't  see  here  (turning  away  from  the  light)-— 
a^a — ^there's  my  hand — a — a^we  must  form  -a — a— I've  heard  of  you 
a — ^a — anti-holy  alliance  together.  I  made  the  best  reply  in  my  power, 
delighted  with  his  cordial  strange  way,  though  sorely  puzzled  to  make 
out  what  he  said.  "  Just  time  enough  to  look  at  my  garden — a— -a^-'* 
clapping  on  a  large  straw  hat  as  he  spoke,  with  a  green  ribbon  to  it  (the 
reader  will  not  forget  the  season  of  the  year,)  and  grasping  a  cane.  I 
thought  of  Parry  here,  the  veracious  Parry  ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  it  was 
very  dark,  I  did  not  feel  much  afraid  of  being  mistaken  for  the  keeper 
of  a  gray-haired  lunatic.  Yet  I  was  half  afraid  to  offer  my  arm  at 
first ;  and  when  I  did,  he  threw  it  aside  with  a  laugh,  and  I  began  to 
prepare  for  a  trot,  as  described  by  that  facetious  gentleman,  up  one 
street  and  down  another.  Away  we  went  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  he 
keeping  a  little  ahead,  and  talking  away  as  fast  as  ever,  though  with  a 
slight  hesitation  of  speech,  hardly  perceptible  at  first.  N.  B.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  Utilitarian  school  of  oratory.  This  way,  this  way, 
said  he,  as  we  drew  near  another  part  of  his  large  garden,  this  way  now, 
taking  my  arm  as  he  spoke ;  I'll  show  you — this  is  classical  ground-^ 
a — a — much  to  classicalize  it.  I  had  no  time  to  bow,  nor  would  he 
have  seen  me  if  I  had.  Rush  was  here,  a — a — down  on  your  marrow- 
boues, — a-*a — I  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  balustrade  of  Milton's  house — 
a — a  there  it  is  (pointing  to  the  back  side  of  a  two-stoiy  brick  house) 
that  belongs  to  me  —a — a — large  garden —the  largest  here  that  looks 
upon  the  park,  except  the  royal-gardens  —a — a — now  it  is  dinner  time." 
pp.  47-49. 

Then  comes  the  dinner. 

'*  This  over,  he  led  me  up  to  what  he  called  his  work-shop ;  a  small 
crowded  room,  with  a  false  floor  occupying  two-thirds  of  it ;  a  sort  of 
raised  platform,  with  a  table  on  it,  just  large  enough  for  himself,  his 
two  secretaries,  and  one  guest — ^he  never  had  more.  I  had  what  he 
called  the  seat  of  honour,  opposite  the  sage,  with  Mr.  Secretary  Doane 
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at  ray  right,  and  the  other  at  my  left.  I  had  been  told,  I  know  not 
how  many  queer  stories  about  the  household  economy  of  the  philoso- 
pher ;  but  they  were  all  very  far  from  the  truth.  He  began  with  re- 
moving a  cover — judge  of  my  amazement  to  see  one  potato  in  the  dish, 
and  but  one.  It  was  large  and  mealy,  to  be  sure ;  but  hardly  a  mouth- 
ful for  a  hungry  man,  who  had  long  passed  his  regular  dinner-hour. 
But  while  I  was  wondering  at  the  simplicity  and  straight-forwardness 
of  the  philosopher,  who  fell  upon  the  potato,  broke  it  up,  and  began 
pealing  it  with  his  lingers,  a  tureen  of  capital  soup  was  served  ;  and  I 
was  directed  to  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  that  stood  on  my  right,  and  a  lH>t- 
tle  of  Madeira  on  my  left,  which  as  the  philosopher  himself  never  tasted 
wine,  were  probably  intended  for  his  two  secretaries  and  myself.  To 
the  soup  succeeded  oyster-patties,  a  very  savoury  dish,  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  cook.  Then  we  had  plum-pudding,  apple-pie,  and 
beef ;  and  while  he  ate  of  the  two  former  as  a  first  course,*  such  being 
the  fashion  of  his  youth,  we  were  served  with  the  beef;  and  while  we 
partook  of  the  plum-pudding  and  apple-pie,  he  took  beef,  as  we  say 
here.  I  mention  the  courses,  and  the  very  dishes,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared,  thus  particularly,  because  of  the  strange  stories 
that  arc  abroad  on  the  subject,  all  of  which  are  not  only  untrue,  but  ri- 
diculously untrue.  He  talked  a  good  deal  after  the  heavy  work  of  the 
dinner  was  through ;  and  his  conversation  was  delightful,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  subject  or  the  language,  though  the  former  was  full 
of  interest,  and  the  latter  good  enough  to  satisfy  me,  as  on  account  of 
the  general,  unaffected  pleasantry  of  his  manner,  with  here  a  dash  of 

f^od-hatured  sarcasm,  and  there  a  sprinkle  of  downright  roguishness. 
should  not  say  of  Mr.  Bentham  that  he  had  much  of  the  manner  of 
the  old  school,  or  any  thing  of  a  high-bred  air ;  but  he  had  what  I  can- 
not help  revering  and  loving  much  more,  a  playful  and  easy  manner, 
like  that  of  one  who  is  tired  of  being  upon  his  good  behaviour,  and  is 
glad  to  let  a  stranger  see  the  inside  of  that  which  all  but  a  very  few  nre 
only  permitted  to  judge  of  by  the  outside — his  real  character."  pp. 
50,  51. 

As  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  many  of  our  rea- 
ders should  buy  this  whole  book,  while  it  must  be  owned,  that 
some  of  the  anecdotes  which  it  contains,  are  amusing  enough^ 
we  shall  make  pretty  copious  extracts  from  the  biographical 
sketch. 

Every  body,  we  suppose,  has  laughed  as  heartUy  as  Lord 
Byron  over  Capt.  Parry's  account  of  what  his  Icmlship  face- 
tiously called  *<  Jerry  Bentham's  cruise."  On  that  subject 
Mr.  Neal  mentions  what  follows  :— 

"  I  watched  my  opportunity  this  evening,  and  alluded  to  Pany-* 
Captain  Parry,  the  authority  of  the  North-American  Review,  for  Jan- 
uary 1828.     Captain  Parry — Major  Parry  he  calls  himself ^  said  Mr. 

*  As  the  old-fasbiooed  of  our  country  still  do.    You  know  the  law  reader— he* 
that  eats  most  podding  abaU  have  most  meat.  • 
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Bentham,  with  decided  emphasis,  and  a  little  anger.  He  lied — he 
dined  with  me,  and  went  away  drunk ;  we  dined  at  six,  raj  usual  houTt 
instead  of  eight  or  nine.  The  secretary  on  his  right  and  the  secretary 
an  his  left,  appeared  rather  blank  too,  at  the  mention  of  Parry.*'  p.  58. 

It  may  be  true  that  Parry  threw  a  little  exaggeration  in* 
to  his  amusing  sketch — but,  if  Mr.  Neal  is  not  himself  a  ca- 
ricaturist, it  conld  have  been  very  little.  Compare  with  that 
picture,  the  anecdotes  and  sketches  in  this  book.  An  old 
man — an  octogenarian — five  feet  high,  bent  down  under  the 
weight  of  years,  with  a  plentiful  head  of  white  hair  streaming 
like  the  tail  of  the  pale-horse  in  the  Apocalypse* — hallooing 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  as  loudly  as  a  man-of-war's  boat* 
swain  in  a  storm — '*  hurrying  away  in  i^l  respectable  Uoi^^^  (what 
can  that  mean  i) — the  straw  hat,  the  woollen  stockings  rolled 
over  the  drab,  cloth  trowsers,  &c.  How  is  it  possible  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  effect  of  an  image  so  ridiculous  and  otUre9 

'^  2l8t.  Galls  me  every  day  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  him  before 
dinner.  Halloos  like  a  man-of-war's  boatswain  in  a  storm ;  good  prae* 
tice  for  the  lungs — thinks  they  are  stren|u:tbened  by  it,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are.  When  he  began  to  halloo,  he  could  not  make  himself  heard 
in  Uie  library ;  now  the  whole  neighboui'liood  may  hear  him.  I  ob- 
serve to-day  that  his  real  stature,  before  he  began  to  stoop,  must  have 
been  about  five  feet  six.  I  do  not  know  that  1  ever  saiv  a  finer  picture 
than  this  old  .  lan.  Hurrying  away  on  a  respectable  trot^  with  a  cane 
that  he  calls  dappU^  after  the  favourite  mule  of  Sancho  Panza ;  a  plain, 
single-breasted  coat  of  a  dark  greenish  olive ;  white  hair,  as  white 
and  plentiful,  and  curved  about  as  much  as  the  mane  of  a  horse ;  a 
straw  hat,  edged  and  banded  with  a  bright  green  ribbon ;  thick  wool- 
len stockings,  rolled  up  over  his  knees  outside  of  a  pair  of  drab  cloth 
trowsers,  (he  hates  breetches — never  could  look  at  himself  in  breeches 
without  laughing,  he  says;)  a  waistcoat  of  thin  striped  calico,  all  open 
at  the  bosom — a  dress,  take  it  altogether,  which  he  wears,  not  only  in 

the  depth  of  winter,  but  in  the  heat  of  summer."  p.  64. 

•  •••••• 

'^  This  very  day,  (Aug.  24,)  after  going  out  to  receive  a  small  annui- 
ty, he  trotted  all  the  way  from  Fleet-street  to  Queen-Square  Place, 
Westminster,  a  part  of  the  way  very  fast — not  at  all  tired,  though  warm. 
Perhaps  hfLjdid  so  to  re-assure  himself— on  the  way  back  from  a  life- 
annui^  o^e,  of  which  he  was  the  only  surviving  annuitant  of  a  •  par- 
ticular age.*'  p.  95. 

His  habits  are  cynical  throughout.  His  bed,  especially,  is 
a  fit  receptacle  for  such  a  body.  One  would  suppose  that,  like 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  he  had  taken  the  first  hint  of  his  manner 
of  living  from  a  rat.f 

*  Manfred.  t  Diog.  Laert.  ia  Diog.  Sinopu  * 
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25.  Sundays  Mr.  B.  sleeps  standing  after  dinner ;  fell  once  he 
says,  and  hurt  himself  on  the  elbows ;  the  approaches  of  sleep  are  ex- 
tremely delightful,  he  adds,  being  half  asleep  at  the  time.  Pie  sits  up 
in  bed  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  approaches  of  sleep-— not  to  sleep, 
i^nd  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  bed.  The  philosopher 
sleeps  in  a  bag,  and  sotnetimes  with  his  coat  on  ;  the  bed  not  being 

made  up  for  a  month  together  J'''  p.  ^. 

•  ••••••• 

^*  He  shuts  the  flap  of  the  book-case  to  hide  the  hole  in  the  floor, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  player  at  the  organ  ;  the  darkness  being  ra« 
ther  unpleasant  to  the  philosopher,  he  aflects  to  beheve  it  full  of  ghosts — 
not  seriously  to  be  sure,  but  more  than  half-seriously.     He  sleeps  in 
his  coat  now — haying  ordered  the  flaps  to  be  cut  off,  which  "are  too 
warm  for  tlie  night,  and  bring  on  the  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  with 
which  he  is  afflicted  after  dinner — ^the  devil  he  calls  it.     Having  drawn 
a  line  down  each  side  of  the  middleoseam,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  he  haa 
ordered  a  strip  of  the  cloth  to  be  cut  out,  and  a  cord  to  be  let  in,  like 
the  lacing  of  stays,  to  keep  his  back*bone  cool :  D. — the  mischievous 
dog  he  employed  for  this  purpose — having  cut  off  the  flaps  of  the  coat 
and  ripped  it  up  in  the  back,  now  added  the  initials  of  the  philoso- 
pher's name,  as  if  to  provide  against  his  going  astray,— putting  them  in 
large  white  letters  in  the  \tTj  middle  of  the  back.     When  I  mentioned 
it,  saying — If  you  escape  now,  sir,  you  will  be  brought  home ;  instead 
of  being  offended,  he  laughed,  said  it  was  a  foolish  joke,  and  made  the 
secretary  rub  it  off.     Such  a  figure  no  mortal  ever  saw  before  out  of  a 
mad-house.     I  cannot  think  of  it  to  this  day  without  laughing.     I  can 
see  him  now,  it  is  the  fourteenth  of  June,  thermometer  76^  ; — There 
he  goes  with  a  pair  of  thick  leather  gloves  on,  woollen  stockings  rolled 
up  over  his  knees  outside,  his  coat-tail  shaved  away  like  a  sailor's 
round-about,  and  stooping,  with  his  reverend  rump,  pushed  out  like 
that  of  a  young  chicken.     I  made  a  sketch  of  his  figure,  but  am  half 
afraid  to  publish  it.     He  sleeps  now  with  his  feet  in  a  bag.     On  some 
occasion,  wanting  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  his  bed,  he  told  the 
carpenter  to  jump  in,  so  that  he  could  judge  for  himself  what  was  want- 
ed.    In  the  fellow  jumped,  shoes  and  all  covered  with  mud, — No  idea 
I  could  sleep  in  such  a  place,  added  our  philosopher,  with  the  most  di- 
verting simplicity.     On  hearing  the  fact  mentioned,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  regular  ablutions  every  night,  andof  the  cleanliness  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  Panopticon.''  pp.  81,  82. 

*^  I  am  told  to-day  that  he  has  his  bed  made  only  when  he  changes 
the  sheets,  that  is,  about  once  a  month — sometimes  not  for  six  weeks; 
that  coffee  has  been  spilt  on  those  he  now  sleeps  in — ^that  it  is  all  spotted 
and  discoloured  with  his  fleecy  hosiery,  which  he  wears  to  bed  with  him, 
though  wel  and  muddy ;  and  that  sometimes  other  droll  accidents  oc- 
cur, which  added  to  his  peculiar  night-dress,  the  truncated  cloth-coat, 
and  the  bag  for  his  feet,  are  indeed  examples  of  idiosyncracy  not  often 
to  be  met  with."  pp.  83,  84.* 

*  It  is4inpossible  to  read  these  passages,  withoat  thinking  of  Socrates,  as  he  apMan 
even  in  what  may  be  considered  as  the  flattering  representations  of  Plato  and  Xen- 
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The  language  of  '*  Q.  S*  P."  18  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  establishment. 

^*  I  must  now  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  peculiar  phraseolo- 
gy at  Q.  S.  P.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  secretary  on  my  left,  please 
to  touch  the  bell,  or  please  to  hng  it,  he  says  make'ringtion  ;  and  this^ 
not  merely  for  the  joke,  but  in  sober  earnest,  though  intended  for  a  ca- 
ricature of  his  own  theory.  But  he,  and  the  secretary  on  my  lefY,  who 
has  lately  betaken  himself  to  the  church,  are  in  the  habit  of  substitut- 
ing words,  which  though  synonymous  at  law,  are  not  so  in  practice* 
Instead  of  sa3dng  a  rich  paste,  they  say  an  opulent  paste  ;  for  shortness^ 
they  say  brevity  ;  for  veal-pie,  the  basis  of  that  pie  is  veal ;  for  good 
mutton,  virtuous  iftutton  ;  for  pretty-good,  or  apparently  good ^  plausi" 
ble  ;  and  so  with  I  know  not  how  many  more  words  ;  all  which  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  B.  the  philosopher  and  the  humourist,  tlie  great 
and  good,  though  whimsical  old  man,  is  rather  di>erting  than  other- 
wise. But  when  repeated  by  a  youth,  and  vnth  imperturbable  gravity, 
88  if  a  new  mode  of  speech  were  to  be  learned  by  those  who  had  the 
honour  of  eating  at  the  table  of  his  preceptor,  it  was  infinitely  divert- 
ing.'* pp.  67,  68. 

This  uncouth  jargon  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
▼ulgor  blasphemy  of  which  it  is  every  moment  the  vehicle.  We 
have  already  seen  a  flat  avowal  by  Mr.  Neal,  that  **this  great 
and  good,  though  whimsical  man,''  is  an  atheist.  But  it  is  not 
every  atheist  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  clothe  his 
doctrines  in  such  an  appropriate  guise  as  Mr.  Bentham.  We 
could  not  read  the  passage  which  we  are  about  to  cite,  and  which 
presents  so  lively  an  instance  of  the  indecent  wantonness  and 
license  of  this  old  man's  conversation,  without  being  strongly 
reminded  of  the  lines — 


*'  Nullos  esse  Deos,  inane  cceluni 
Affirm  at  Cosh  us  ;  probatque 
Qudd  se  videt,  dum  negat  hsec,  b 


uoiiius ;  probatque 

videt,  dum  negat  hsec,  beatum." 


"  June  12,  1826.  Ever  hear  of  a  bargain  I  propose — a — a — a  bar- 
gain for  the  future,  said  he.  Some  comfort  for  my  death-bed ;  first 
year  of  my  death  will  be  the  first  year  of  my  reign  ;  if  you  have  not, 
you  are  the  only  one  of  my  intimates  that  has  not.  I  know  very  well 
how  long  I  have  a  right  to  live  at  my  age ;  I  look  at  the  tables — four  years 
now ;  the  longer  1  live  the  harder  the  bargain  God  Almighty  will  drive  with 
me.  Now  I  say — here  God  Almighty  ;  here  are  four  years :  Now  I'll 
give  up  two  of  the  four,  if  you'll  let  me  take  the  other  two  at  such  in- 

opbon.  See  the  beginning  of  the  Convtmum,  where  Aristodemus  meeting  Socrates 
in  a  clean  dress  and  with  shoes  on,  asks  him  on  what  extraordinary  errand  he  is 
boond.  So,  in  the  MtmorabUia^{p.^,)  Antiphon  says  to  him — '*  You  live  as  no 
slave  could  bear  to  live.  Yoar  meat  and  drink  are  the  worst  possible,  and  your 
raiment  Is  not  only  mean  and  shabby,  but  the  same  winter  and  summer,  dviKo^roc 
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tervali)  as  I  like ;  one  hundred,  two  hundred  years  hence ;  I  should  like 

to  see  the  effect.     Had  no  answer  to  the  purpobe  yet — perhaps  there 

may  be.    Wilberforce  or or ,  naming  several 

more,  they  migiit  have  one,  or  others  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  hu- 
man discovery. 

^*  His  health,  instead  of  growing  worse,  would  appear  to  be  growing 
decidedly  better.  He  used  to  have  the  tooth-ache,  the  ear-ache,  the 
head-ache,  and  always  winter-coughs,  till  within  the  last  two  years— 
now  he  is  entirely  free  from  all  these  troublesome  and  wearing  ail* 

ments.    I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  to  a  century."  p.  85. 

•  •••  ••#• 

^'  Jvly  7th.  A  favourite  expression  of  the  lawgiver,  when  he  hears 
any  thing  new,  is.  Lord  God,  only  think  o*  that !  accompanied  with  a 
shake  of  his  white  hair,  and  a  look  of  eager  surprise,  witli  the  forehead 
thrown  back,  and  the  whole  head  thrust  forward."  p.  87. 

It  is  worth  while  to  extract  another  passage,  which  shews 
that  this  philosophical  Mezentius  stands  in  sufficient  awe  of  the 
Infernal  Gods,  at  least. 

"  Mr.  Bentham  is  so  afraid  of  death,  that  he  will  not  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  before  him — he  is  afraid  of  being  alone  after  dark; 
he  is  either  read  to  sleep  eveiy  night,  or  left  to  fall  asleep  with  a  lamp 
burning ;  and  he  is  a  behever  in  what  he  calls  ghosts ;  that  is,  in  a 
sometlung  which  makes  him  uneasy  in  sohtude  after  dark."  p.  1 14. 

In  this  respect,  the  reformer  of  *'  Q.  S.  P."  resembles  Hobbes 
and  Mr.  Neal  takes  occasion  to  run  a  formal  parallel  between 
them,  much  after  the  manner  of  Fluellin.  His  comparison  does  not 
strike  us  very  forcibly.  The  point  in  which  Hobbes  and  Bentham 
approach  each  other  nearest,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  perfect  con- 
tempt for  other  mcn^s  understandings,  and  the  proportionate 
confidence  in  their  own,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  air 
of  originality  and  vigour  that  pervades  their  respective  works* 
But  in  reference  to  this  very  originality  (of  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  say  much)  they  differ  as  widely  as  any  two  writers 
can.  Of  all  men,  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  most  de* 
tested  verbal  disputes,  technical  phraseology,  and  the  mystical 
and  unmeaning  jargon  of  the  schools.  He  thought  that  the 
universities,  for  which  he  has  no  great  respect  at  best,  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  censure  on  this  score.  They  had  sub- 
stituted words  for  things,  and  persuaded  mankind  that  they  had 
learned  philosophy,  when  they  had  only  acquired  a  strange, 
perhaps  a  barbarous  nomenclature.*     Nothing  can  be  more 

*  Leviatbao.  p.  i.  c.  1.  He  is  speaking  of  "  sensible  species/*  &c.  which  be  de- 
nonnces  as  unmeaning  and  deceptive  phrases — "  I  say  not  this  as  disapproving  the 
use  of  universities  ;  but  because  I  am  to  spealc  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  com- 
monwealth, I  must  let  you  see,  on  all  occasions  by  the  way,  what  things  should  be 
amended  in  them :  amongst  which  the  frequency  of  unmeanlog  speecb  is  one.'' 
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j«ut  thaa  this  charge*  Ii  is  really  astoniahiDg  to  reflect,  bow 
much  of  what  was  considered  knowledge  and  philosophy  once, 
is  utterly  passed  away,  never  to  be  revived  or  even  remember- 
ed more.  How  little,  for  instance,  how  very  little,  of  the  whole 
stock  of  learning,  (the  erudite  ignorance,  as  Voltaire  calls  it,) 
that  made  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus  so  famous 
in  their  times,  is  any  thing  more  than  the  jargon  of  the 
schools,  very  ingeniously  (no  doubt)  and  skilfully  put  together, 
and  requiring  as  much  thought  and  time  to  acquire  it,  as  the 
science  of  Newton  and  La  Place,  but  absolutely  good  for  noth- 
ing either  in  practice  or  in  speculation.  To  go  up  to  the 
fountain  head  of  all  that  learning ;  who  that  has  ever  read 
through  Aristotle's  logical  works  can  have  failed  to  make  the 
same  remark  ?  The  amount  of  intellect  expended  upon  those 
compositions,  is  stupendous.  Take  the  Categories  for  example. 
It  shews  wonderful  comprehensiveness  and  acumen,  as  well  as 
originality  of  mind,  merely  to  have  been  able  to  reduce  all  af^- 
firmation  to  these  ten  predicaments.  It  was  considered  as  a 
clever  thing  of  Hume  to  point  out  the  few  principles  which  go- 
vern the  association  of  ideas — cause  and  effect,  proximity  of 
time  and  place,&c. — and  Coleridge  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  claim  the  honor  of  so  great  a  discovery  for  the  '*  angelical  doc- 
tor "  just  mentioned.  But  the  Categories  are  a  much  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  matter,  in  themselves,  and  Aristotle  could 
not,  at  that  early  period,  have  had  any  aid  from  his  predecessors. 
He  was  himself  the  inventor,  the  creator  of  this  body  of  phi- 
losophy. Nor  is  it  only  the  original  conception  that  strikes  his 
reader.  He  is  still  more  astonished  at  the  completeness  and 
harmony  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  perfection  even  in  its  minutest 
details,  of  the  system  that  is  built  upon  it.  The  boundless  co- 
piousness of  the  Greek  language  seems  exhausted,  its  utmost 
capability  of  refined  distinction  is  tasked,  by  the  philosopher  in 
developing  his  doctrines  through  all  their  shades  and  ramifica- 
tions. Yet  after  all,  for  any  one  substantial  purpose  in  lite- 
rature or  in  life,  of  what  use  is  all  the  logic  of  Aristotle?  It  is 
a  question  we  have  asked  ourselves  over  and  over  again,  after 
toiling  for  three  or  four  hours  together  over  his  Analytics,  and 
taking  immense  pains  to  possess  ourselves  of  his  whole  train  of 
thought.  Every  thing  is  admirable  to  look  at — but  materiam 
su/perdbcU  opus.  The  wonderful  skill  of  the  artificer  strikes  us 
as  much  as  if  the  work  he  has  erected  were  destined  to  answer 
some  of  the  great  ends  of  society,  but  science  has  gone  on  im- 
proving and  a  day  is  come,  when  all  his  ingenuity,  except  as 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  14.  36 
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matter  of  philosophical  curiosity,  is  absolutely  thrown  away. 
For  is  there  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  f  lohe,  or  has  there  ever 
been  one,  who  was  wiser  or  abler  either  in  speculation,  or  in 
aflfairs,  for  havin|^  made  himself  master  of  the  Analytics,  the 
Topics,  or  the  Metaphysics  of  4ristotle  ?  Or  of  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  wise  and  able  men^  who  have  direct- 
ed the  studies,  or  managed  the  affairs  of  mankind,  without 
giving  themselves  the  trouble  once  to  think  of  topic  or  catego- 
ry, would  any  one  have  been  the  better  of  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  these  speculations  f    *'  How  much  of  many  young 

*  men's  time,  (says  Locke,)  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inqui- 

*  ries,  I  need  not  mention.  This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man 
'  who  was  to  be  a  painter,  should  spend  all  his  time  in  exam- 
'  ining  the  threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is  to  paint,  &c."* 
There  never  was  a  more  just  and  pregnant  observation. 

So  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  Stagirite — considered  merely  a$ 
rhetoric  and  not  with  a  view  to  literary  history — and  so  of  all  rhe- 
torical and  grammatical  studies.  All  that  one  learns  from  them 
is  /eifljifiiagf— the  names  of  his  tool»— that  what  one  speaks  eve- 
ry day  is  pro9e — that  this  or  that  deviation  from  the  eermo  p«- 
destriSf  is  a  trope  or  figure,  with  this  or  that  sounding  name. 
We  do  not  deny  that  every  scholar  would  do  well  to  learn  these 
names  ;  but  he  will  sadly  deceive  himself,  if,  after  having  done 
so,  he  mistake  them  for  things,  and  set  that  down  as  an  acqui- 
sition of  science  which  is  only  the  accomplishment  of  a  linguist. 
In  these  studies,  however,  as  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  great 
ingenuity  and  even  originality  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  may  be,  and  have  been  displayed  by  celebrated  wri- 
ters— but  it  is  all  comparatively  thrown  away,  because  the  re- 
sults of  such  inquiries  never  can  be  any  substantial  addition  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  They  resemble  the  plead- 
ings (as  they  are  technically  called)  of  the  common  lawyers — 
Nothing  can  be  more  subtle,  systematic  and  logical — nothing 
looks  more  like  exact  science.  But  their  merit  is  simply  dia- 
lectical. They  are  only  an  organum  or  instrument  to  be  used 
for  some  purpose,  for  their  adaption  to  which  and  for  that  alone, 
they  are  valuable — and  the  remark  just  cited  from  Locke  strict- 
ly applies  to  them. 

That  Jeremy  Bentharo  is  a  most  vigorous  and  original 
thinker  cannot  be  denied.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar 
with  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  but  we  have 

*  On  the  Conduct  of  tbe  Understanding,  87. 
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seen  enough  of  what  he  has  done,  to  be  satisfied,  that,  like 
Hobbes,  he  may  justly  boast  of  being  very  little  indebted  to  his 
predecessors,  either  for  the  conclusions  he  comes  to,  or  for  his 
manner  of  deducing  and  illustrating  them.  Whether  these 
conclusions  be  discoveries  or  not  for  other  people,  they  are  so 
for  himself  Whether  it  be  difficult  or  not  to  establish  them,  in 
the  usual  way  of  treating  such  subjects,  it  always  costs  him 
great  pains  to  arrive  at  them.  He  has  no  idea  of  any  intellec- 
tual labour-saving  contrivance— -he  carefully  eschews  the  short- 
est distance  between  any  two  points— he  hates  simplicity,  as  if 
it  were  not  the  great  end  of  all  philosophy  to  simplify.  We 
have  seen  what  a  jargon  is  used  at  his  fireside— he  adopts  a 
similar  one  in  his  ethical  and  juridical  speculations.  His  no- 
menclature or  terminology  is  a  study  of  itself — as  complicated, 
if  not  quite  so  systematic,  as  that  of  the  chemists.  This  wrap- 
ping up  of  plain  matters  in  the  mysteries  of  artificial  language 
which  Hobbes  detested  so  much,  is  Jeremy's  great  title  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  He  is  the  Heracleitus  of  the  age. 
We  cited,  in  a  former  number*  a  very  long  passage  from  the 
book  on  Judicial  Evidence,  as  a  specimen  of  this  truly  orir 
ginal  language.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  may  doubtless 
be  displayed  in  such  things,  inelegant,  unphilosophical  and 
worthless  as  they  are  in  themselves.  But  it  is  all  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  intellect — it  is  dialectical  trifling — it  is  dark- 
ening counsel  with  words  without  understanding— and  puffing 
up  the  unhappy  adepts  in  the  pretended  science,  with  a  self-con- 
ceit as  unbounded  as  it  is  absurd  and  pernicious. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  this  same  charge  was 
made  by  the  ancient  philosophers  against  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 
The  originality  of  which  these  latter  boasted  so  much,  was  said 
to  consist  only  in  their  arbitrary  neology.  *'  Of  all  philosophers, 
'  (says  Cicero  in  the  Dialogue  de  Finibus)  the  Stoics  innovated 

*  most  in  this  respect :  and  Zeno,  their  head,  was  an  inventor 

*  not  of  things  so  much  as  of  words."f  And,  in  another  part  of 
the  dialogue,  he  makes  a  Peripatetic  say  of  the  same  school — 
**  They  have  stolen  from  us,  not  one  or  two  merely,  but 
'  the  whole  body  of  our  philosophy — and,  as  thieves  alter  the 

*  marksof  the  things  they  take,  so  these  have  attempted  to  pass 

*  off  our  doctrines  as  their  own,  under  the  disguise  of  new 

*  words.''t 

In  moral  philosophy,  more  than  in  any  other  department  of 
knowledge,  the  field  of  discovery  (properly  so  called)  is,  at  once, 

*  So.  Review,  Na  10,  Ait.  V.  p.  383.    t  De  Finib.  1.  uL  e.  1.    t  lb.  1.  v.  c.  95. 
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excessively  confined  and  completely  preoccapied.  What  can 
you  tell  a  man  of  himself,  which  he  has  not  over  and  over  again 
eixperienced  f  Mechanical  philosophy,  with  the  double  advan- 
tage of  experiment  and  demonstration,  may  go  on  improving 
to  the  end  of  time — astronomy  may  reveal  unknown  worlds, 
or  make  us  better  acquainted  with  those  already  known — and 
there  is  manifestly  no  assignable  limit  to  the  analytical  re- 
searches of  the  chemist.  But  what  discovery  is  to  be  made  in  hu- 
man nature,  at  this  time  of  day  ?  What  nook  has  been  left  unex- 
plored in  the  heart  ? — what  terra  incognita  in  the  mind  of  man  f 
Accordingly,  it  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  Hume's  pointed  ob- 
servation applies,  that ''  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philoso^ 

*  phers to  encroach  upon  the  provinceof  grammarians,  and  to  en- 
'  gage  in  disputes  of  words  while  they  imagine  they  are  hand- 

*  ling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance  and  concern." 
The  truth  of  this  observation  is,  we  venture  to  say,  more  and 
more  felt  every  day  that  a  man  lives,  whose  time  is  at  all  given 
to  such  studies,  and  the  great  and  almost  peculiar  merit  of  the 
incomparable  writer  from  whom  we  quote,  consists  in  his  clear 
perception  of  it,  exemplified  by  his  own  practice.  His  essays 
contain,  in  a  condensed,  simple  and  intelligible  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  as  many  volumes,  loaded  as  such  volumes  usually  are, 
with  wire-drawn  verbiage,  dull  truism  or  startling  paradox. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  ethical  compositions  are  super- 
fluous and  uninstructive.  Far  from  it.  We  beg  leave  to  dis- 
tinguish* Ethical  literature  is  as  delightful  and  as  useful  as  ever. 
Paintings  of  the  passions  and  afifections  and  manners  of  men— 
precepts  of  morality— -whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  can  never 
be  multiplied  to  excess.  There  is  always  room  for  eloquence 
and  poetry — for  the  drama,  the  novel,  or  the  essay — for  vivid 
descriptions  of  life,  and  impressive  exhortations  to  duty.  Addi- 
son and  La  Rochefoucault,  Johnson  and  Fenelon  cannot  be  su- 
perseded— they  please  as  much,  and  instruct  as  well  now  as 
they  ever  did.  Our  observations  apply  to  ethical  science^ 
strictly  so  called — to  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  morals— 
to  such  dissertations,  in  short,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  maintain,  that  to  talk 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  as  a  great  discoverer,  '^  a  Columbus,"  as 
he  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Neal,  because  he  teaches  that  ntHity 
is  the  only  true  ground  of  moral  approbation,  is  just.as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  vaunt  that  sublime  doctrine  revealed  by 
Shaftesbury  to  a  world  lying  in  darkness,  that  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  truth — with  this  difiference,  by  the  by,  that  there  really 
is  some  smartness  and  novelty,  in  the  latter  proposition,  and 
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that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  either  in  the  former.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  whioh  the  admirers  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  express  their  belief  in  his  extraordinary 
powers  :— 

'*  This  magnificent  rule  of  conduct,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  discovery  in  morals  that  ever  was  made,  did  not  originate  with 
Bentham.  Ages  ago,  people  talked  about  the  Jitness  of  things  ;  and 
Heivetius,  that  eztraoidinaiy  Frenchman,  had  got  his  foot  upon  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramid,  and  was  preparing  to  measure  its  altitude  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  were  at  sea,  in  the  vast  ocean  of  morality,  when 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Paley  appeared,  and  brought  forth  a  new  iustru- 
m%pt,  under  the  name  of  Utility,  and  gave  us  what  we  required — 
a  name  for  that,  which  will  hereafter  be  a  guide  for  the  nations,  a  pil- 
lar of  light,  for  the  journeying  ages  that  are  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  this. 

*^  And  after  Paley,  came  Bentham ;  who  looking  abroad  with  the  eye 
of  one  that  is  able  to  read  the  universe  of  thought  like  a  map,  and  fix- 
ing upon  two  or  three  first  principles,  in  Morals  and  Legislation,  as 
clear  and  as  satisfactory,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  physics,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science,  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  we  may 
call  by  the  name  of  Utility.*'  pp.  120,  121. 

As  to  the  wonderful  merit  of  this  discovery,  it  is  curious  to 
compare  what  Paley  himself  says  of  his  own  originality^  with 
what  Mr.  Neal  says  for  him.  That  most  sensible  writer  excuses 
himself  for  frequently  omitting  the  names  of  the  authors 
whose  sentiments  he  makes  use  of,  on  the  ground  that  *'  in  an 

*  argumentative  treatise  and  upon  a  subject  which  allows  no 
'  place  for  discovery  or  invention,  properly  so  called,  and  in 
'  which  all  that  can  belong  to  a  writer  is  his  mode  of  reason- 
'  ing  or  his  judgment  of  probabilities,"  he  thought  it  superflu- 
ous.* Yet  Paley's  doctrine  of  obligation  really  had  some  no- 
Telty  (and  we  think  just  so  much  error)  in  it— whereas  Bentham^ 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive,  has  none  at  all — except,  per- 
haps, in  its  spirit  and  tendency,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  A  great  philosopher — and  that  neither  Heivetius  nor  Pa- 
ley— who  has,  we  venture  to  aflSrm,  exhausted  the  subject  of 
utility,  and  put  it  in  the  justest  and  the  clearest  point  of  view — 
appears  to  regard  "  the  greatest  happiness  principle  "  as  any 
thing  but  a  mystery.  '*  It  seems  (he  says)  so  natural  a  thought 
« to  ascribe  to  their  utility  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  so- 
^  cial  virtues,  that  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  ev- 

*  ery  where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
<  reasoning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  observe  that  the 

""  Pref.  to  hb  Philosophy,  p.  13. 
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^  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed  to,"  &c.*  This  po^ 
sition  we  are  persuaded,  could  be  fully  made  out  by  any  one 
learned  enough  to  gatbei  up,  like  Grotius,  tbe  expressions  of 
the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind,  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  literary  monuments  of  all  ages. 
Thus,  when  Horace  tells  the  Stoics  that  their  great  paradox — 
the  equality  of  crimes — ^is  repugnant  alike  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  and  to  utility ^  which  is  (almost)  tbe  mother  of  justice 
and  equity,  &c. 

Sensus  moresque  repugnant 
Atque  ipse  utilitas,  jVLstxprapt  mater  et  »qui.     8ai.  lu  3.  97.« 

he  enunciates,  in  a  single  line,  the  proposition  which  Hume 
establishes.  '*  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right,"  says  Paley, 
and  so  Socrates  in  Plato's  Meno,  affirms  that  "  whatever  is 
right  is  expedient."  w'avra  v^aya^a  o(pe>aiMf  ou^i  i^  Ner  is  this  an 
accidental,  inconsiderate  dictum,  thrown  out  without  any  view 
to  consequences ;  for  the  question  discussed  throughout  the 
whole  dialogue  is,  whether  virtue  be  an  affair  of  the  head  or  of 
the  heart — whether  a  good  man  is,  or  ought  to  be  guided  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  enlightened  reason,  rather  than  by 
the  instincts  of  a  generous  nature,  or  the  inspiration  of  heaven 
itself — by  a  comprehensive  view  of  consequences,  rather  than 
a  spontaneous,  but  infallible  impulse  of  the  soul.  So  there  is 
a  discussion  of  great  length  in  that  admirable  dialogue,  "  Pro- 
tagoras or  the  Sophists,"  of  which  the  very  end  is  to  prove  that 
all  moral  virtue  is  prudence^  and  consists  in  balancing,  with 
judgment,  good  against  evil  or  a  greater  against  a  lesser  good, 
and  bestowing  the  preference  where  it  is  deserved.  In  like 
manner  Polybius  traces  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  ro'  xaXov  from  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  heart,) 
and  there  never  has  existed  a  code  of  laws  in  which  '*  the  greatest 
happiness  principle,"  (under  proper  limitations  however,)  was 
not  implied,  nor  a  language  of  civilized  man,  in  which  it  has 
not  been  mentioned  with  assent  and  approbation. 

It  is  really  curious  to  see  how  all  the  artificial  arrangement 
and  elaborate  dialectics  of  Bentham  lead  to  results,  of  which 
no  man,  in  his  senses,  ever  entertained  any  doubt.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  the  book  before  us  at  p.  247,  and  he  will  find  the 
author  of  the  Principles  of  Legislation  treating  at  great  length 
of  the  "  secondary  circumstances  which  influence  our  sensibili- 

*  Hume*i  Essays,  ▼.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  20 ;  and  cf.  bis  Essay  on  '*  Jutice,"  "  Civil  So- 
oicty."  t  87,  Ac.  %  lib.  vi.  c.  i 
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ly"..^ei,  age,  raokt  educatioiit  habitual  o€Cupatiom,  climate, 
racet  government.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  bis  theory.  It  consists  in  making  doe  allowance  for  tlie 
effects  of  such  things  upon  our  sensibilities— is  a  mere  rifaci'^ 
memo  of  Aristotle's  distributive  justice  and  may  be  all  summed 
up  in  two  lines  of  Tasso. 

**  Vario  h  I'istesso  error  ne'mdi  vari 
E  sol  rigoaliti  gtusta  6  co*pari." 

The  same  observation,  it  seems  to  us,  applies  to  the  whole  tree* 
tise.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  substantial  addition 
which  it  has  made  to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge  upon 
the  subject^  whet  her  for  theoretical  or  practical  purposes. 
The  form  is  novel  and  peculiar — the  substance  is  quite  banale. 
If  spectficaiio  or  the  giving  a  new  shape  to  an  old  thing,  be  a 
legitimate  source  of  property  in  literature,  as  the  civilians  al- 
low it  to  be  in  law,  this  theory  is  all  Mr.  Bentham's.  It  is  the 
▼ery  thing  Horace  meant  in  the  disputed  passage,  comniunia 
proprie  dicere.  But  otherwise,  we  see  nothing  new  but  the 
quackery'^^ihe  absurd  affectation  of  mathematical  exactness^ 
in  a  matter  which  does  not  admit  of  it.  ^^  To  multiply  plea- 
sures and  diminish  pains,"  he  tells  us,  is  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  legislator — and  this  he  is  taught  by  the  Utilitari- 
ans to  do  according  to  Cocker  ! 

"  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  anitpa- 
lAy,  may  ofVen  coincide  with  that  of  utility •  To  feel  affection  for  those 
who  benefit  us,  and  aversion  for  those  who  injure  us,  is  the  universal 
disposition  of  the  human  heart.  Thus,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  the  common  sentiment  of  approbation  for  benevolent  acts, 
and  of  disapprobation  for  hateful  acts.  Morals  and  jurisprudence, 
guided  by  this  instinct,  have  therefore  most  frequently  reachied  the  great 
object  of  utility,  without  having  any  clear  idea  of  the  principle.  But 
(hese  sympathies  are  not  sure  and  invariable  guides.  Let  a  man  refer 
his  Uessings  and  his  evils  to  an  imaginary  cause ;  and  he  is  subject  to 
groundless  affection  and  to  groundless  hatred.  Superstition,  quackery, 
the  sectarian  spirit  of  party,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  blind  sjrmpa- 

thy  or  antipathy."  p.  205. 

•  #••••  •• 

*'  According  to  this  principle,  legislation  is  a  matter  of  study  and  of 
calculation :  according  to  the  ascetics,  it  is  a  matter  of  fanatacism  i 
according  to  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  an  affair  of 
caprice,  of  imagination  or  of  taste.  The  first  ought  to  please  the  philo- 
sophers, the  second  the  monks,  the  third  the  people,  the  wit,  vulgar  mo- 
ralist, and  men  of  the  world."  pp.  206,  207. 

•  ••#••  •• 

**  Would  one  estimate  the  value  of  action  ?  He  most  follow  in  detail 
the  operations  that  have  just  been  described.  They  are  the  elements  of 
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the  moral  calculation,  and  tegislation  becomes  n  matter  of  arithmetic 
The  evU  caused  is  the  expense :  the  good  that  one  produces  is  the  pro- 
fit. The  rules  for  this  calculation  are  the  same  as  in  eveiy  other."  p.  238. 

"  This  theory  of  moral  calculation  has  never  been  fully  explained;  but  it 
has  always  been  followed  in  practice  ;  at  least,  wherever  men  have  had 
a  clear  idea  of  their  own  interest.  What  constitutes  the  value  of  a  lot 
of  ground  ?  Is  it  not  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  drawn  from  it  t 
And  does  not  that  value  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  duration 
that  we  are  able  to  promise  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  it?  accord- 
ing to  the  proximity  or  distance  of  the  period,  when  we  are  to  enter  in- 
to the  enjoyment  ?  According  to  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the 
possession?"  p.  238. 

Merely  Rpeculative,  philosophical  principles  have  seldom  had 
any  sensible  eflfect  upon  the  conduct  of  edvcated  men.  Yet 
they  may  do  much  harm  in  practice.  When,  for  instance,  they 
are  promulgated  in  times  of  trouble  and  excitement,  and  are 
preached  to  the  mob  in  a  popular  and  plausible  style,  as  in  the 
first  French  revolution — they  shake  all  the  institutions  of  soci- 
ety to  their  foundation.  So  in  the  case  of  an  individual — if 
his  taste  be  perverted,  if  his  temper  be  bad,  if  his  natural  pro- 
pensities be  base  and  grovelling — a  theory  of  morals,  ivjiich 
is.  at  all  Jesuitical,  may  lead  to  the  worst  crimes.  Much 
depends,  too,  upon  the  spirit  in  which  a  doctrine  is  preached 
and  the  purposes  and  the  character  of  those  who  inculcate  it« 
Take  this  very  principle  of  utility  for  an  example.  In  the  hands  of 
Paley,  it  is  quite  harmless — it  is  even,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  ben- 
eficent and  consoling:  principle.  It  presupposes  the  perfect  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  God  ;  for  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  according 
to  that  Divine,  is  His  will,  collected  from  expediency.  This — 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  philosophical  correctness*— is  a 
truly  christian  doctrine,  christian  in  its  spirit  and  its  influences, 
no  less  than  in  its  origin  and  theory.  There  is  nothing  in  it  td 
harden  the  heart,  to  pervert  the  understanding,  to  inspire  a 
wilful  domineering  self-conceit  or  a  Jacobinical  fanaticism.  It 
merely  affirms  a  proposition— -which  we  believe  to  be,  by  the 
great  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  both  in  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial world,  strictly  true— that  virtue  and  happiness,  are  syno- 
nimous  terms,  that  our  interest  and  our  duty  are  identical, 
and  that  whatever  promotes  the  prosperity  of  all,  in  the  long- 
run,  is  right,  because  it  were  a  solecism  and  a  contradiction,  on 
the  supposition  of  God's  benevolence,  to  believe  tiiat  any  thing 
wrong  or  vicious  could  promote  the  prosperity  of  all. 

We  need  not  say,  that  *'  the  greatest  happiness  principle  "  in 
the  teachings  of  Jeremy  Benthfim,  and  his  school,  differs  in  its 
origin  and  spirit,  from  the  utility  of  Paley,  as  widely  as  atheism 
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and  Christianity.  9ut  in  tbeir  tendency  and  pretentions,  they  dif- 
fer, ai  least,  as  much.  The  object  of  Paley  is  merely  to  ex- 
plain the  sense  of  obligation  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to 
himself,  than  by  referring  it  t(van  original  principle  of  human 
nature.  Perhaps,  it  was  to  furnish  an  additional  topic  in  fa- 
vor of  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  say  that 
men  feel  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  character  and  behaviour, 
just  as  they  feel  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  natural  objects,  and 
that  this  susceptibility  of  moral  impressions — this  inborn  love  of 
virtue — is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  and  the  most  glorious 
privileges  of  a  rational  being.  He  thought  the  '^  moral  sense'' 
too  variable  a  criterion  to  depend  upon  in  matters  of  so  much 
importance,  and  that  a  spontaneous  compliance  with  the  im- 
pulses of  the  heai^was  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  ofobligaium. 
*^  A  man,"  according  to  him,  '*  is  said  to  be  obliged  when  he 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resultiug  from  the  command  of 
another.'*'  That  violent  motive  was  the  expectation  of  being 
rewarded  or  punished  after  titis  life,  and  that  command,  was 
the  voice  of  God  himself.  We-think  this  doctrine,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  and  shall  presently  shew,  radically  erroneous ; 
but  it  is,  at  best,  in  Paley's  system  a  speculative,  rather  than  a 
practical  one.  When  he  proposes  utility  as  the  test  of  duty, 
be  is  explaining  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  not  laying  down  a  rule 
of  condttct.  He  plainly  regards  it  as  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
accordingly  touches  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Neal  observes,  very  slightly 
and  briefly.  Thef^raciico/rule  which  this  philosopher  proposed, 
was  the  decalogue  and  the  gospels.  His.  followers  were  not 
left  to  their  own  shallow  and  f%|lible  understandings,  to  deduce, 
by  refined  argument  and  nice  calculation,  by  a  comparison  of 

•  iiistant  contingencies  and  possible  effects,  inferences  utter- 
ly unsafe  todefiend  on,  which  were  to  guide  them  in  their  most 

*important  duties,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  unerring  and 
eternal  instincts  of  the  heart.  They  had  a  written  text  and  a 
settled  law  to  go  by.     But  that  law,  text,  gloss  and  commen- 

^tary,  is  exploded  by  the  Benthamites — ^together  with  that  other 
law  engraved  upon  the  heart  of  man— quam  non  didicimus, 
accepimus,  legimus^  varum  ex  natura  ips&  arripuimu^  hausi- 
mus,  expressimus — ad  quam  non  docti,  sed  fiicti ;  non  instituti, 
Bed  imbuti,  sumus.*  In  this  new  system  of  *'  mental  patholo- 
gy and  intellectual  dynamics"  every  thing,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  reduced  iD  mathematical  precision.  A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime, 
is  only  ao  error  in  arithmetic — not,  perhaps,  a  very  venial  one, 
because  it  were  a  foul  reproach  not  to  know  what  it  is  so  easy 
to  learn,  the  multiplication-tab|e  of  this  infallible  school  I 

*  Cfic.  pro.  Miion. 
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The  presumptuous  and  reckless  confidenoiB  which  such  views 
muse  needs  inspire,  is  not  the  least  uernicious  of  their  eflfects. 
A  thoroujE^h  bred  Utilitarian*  or  rather  Benthamite,  is  never 
wrong ;  for  he  goes  by  '*  arithmetic,"  and  figures  cannot  lie. 
He  is  absolutely  sure,  in  every  imaginable  situation,  what  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  requites  at  his  hands* 
Propose  to  fahn  the  most  puzzling  problem  in  casuistry ;  he 
solves  it  in  a  moment — the  most  difficult  and  momentous  ques- 
tion of  public  policy,  he  feels  not  the  smallest  hesitation.  Let 
the  life  of  his  father  or  the  existence  of  his  country  be  at  stake —  ' 
he  has  no  scruple  about  sacrificing  them  to.  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  majority.  It  is  vain  to  speak  to  him  of  the 
fallibility  of  the  human  understanding-^he  has  never  been  con* 
scious  of  it  himself.  Talk  to  him  of  the  voiot  of  nature  or  the 
instincts  of  the  heart,  he  laughs  outright  at  such  childis^  and 
ridiculous  superstition.  To  say  that  his  sensibilities  have  been 
extirpated  by  the  stern  discipline  of  bis  school)  is  only  to  say 
that  he  is  an  Utilitarian — bdt  a  worse  effect,  if  possible,  of 
this  discipline,  is  the  inevitable  extinction  of  that  chastity 
of  moral  feeling,  which  has  never  sinned  even  in  thought — that 
<*  pious  awe  and  fear  to  have  offended,"  though  but  in  a  dream — 
that  PUDOR,  as  Hume  expresses  it,  which  is  tlie  proper  guar- 
dian of  every  kind  of  virtue  and  a  sure  preservative  against 
vice  and  corruption.  The  whole  system  of  the  Utilitarian, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  is  a  system  of  Jesuitical  sophistry 
and  compromise ;  and  it  appears  to  us  next  19  impossible  that 
a  mind  accustomed  to  consider  every  thing  that  should  be  sa- 
cred, as  subject  to  controversy,*  and  to  entertain,  with  com- 
p]Bcen<;;y,  Ideas  that  are,  and  ought  to  be  revolting  to  every  un- 
sophisticated heart,  can  long  retains  very  lively  sense  of  moral* 
distinctions. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  the  system  of  the  Utilitarians,  we  would* 
be  understood  to  address  ourselves  e9|Micial  ly  to  that  system  which 
Mr.  John  Neal  applauds  so  highly  in  the  volume  before  us — the 
system  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  '^  horrid  crew  "  of  Q.  S.^ 
p.  It  is  not  because  they  attach  great  importance  to  the  prin- 
ciple of.  utility,  that  we  bold  them  and  their  doctrines  in  utter 
detestation — for  in.- that  respect,  as  we  have  seeni^  they  arc  not 
peculiar*  It  is  because  they  attach  importance  to  nothing 
else — because  they  make  war  upon  the  highest  graces  of  the 
human  character,  and  the  most  generous  and  eniobling  sym- 
pathies ot  the  heart — because,  in  short,  their  whole  philosophy 
is  ^'  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  leading  directly  to  a  sordid  and 
calculating  (and  what  is  worse,  |piscalculating,)  selfishness  and 
drawing  off  its  votaries  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ro  KaXov — 
of  tlie  sublime  and  beautiful  in  morals— -of  all  that  is  best  fitted 
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to  elevate  the  soill  of  man,  and  fill  it  with,  the  enthusiasm  of 
virtue.  Nil  generosum  sapit  atque  magnificum,  as  was  long 
ago  said  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.* 

Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Utilitarians  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  Epicurua-^wiih  this  difference,  however,  that  Ben- 
tham  has  deformed  and  debased  it  with  an  infusion  of  his  own  cyni- 
cal coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  agreeable,  if  not  elegant,  phi- 
losophy of  the  Gardens,  becomes,  in  his  hands,  so  sordid  and 
ungainly,  that  a  reader  of  Lucretius  might  wonder  how  it  could 
inspire  poetry  at  all — much  less,  giich  poetry.  The  soothing 
images  of  retired  leisure  and  philosophical  repose  of  mind, 
which  enter  into  o«r  idea  ot  a  blissful  Epicurean  life,  and  which 
have  beea  wrought  up  into  an  enchanting  fiction  in  Thompson's 
Castle  of  Indolence,  are  certainly  not  awakened  by  the  men- 
tion ef  Q.  S.  P.  Bentham  is  a  compound  of  Antisthenes  or 
Crates  and  Epicurus.  But  with  this  qualification,  there  is  a 
perfect  coincidence  between  his  philosophy  aud'tbat  of  the  sect 
just  alluded  to.  In  both,  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  end — the 
rfiXo^— of  all  humaa  action  ;  and  the  test  of  virtue  is  its  tenden- 
cy to  increase  or  secure  the  former,  to  diminish  or  exclude  the 
latter.  In  botli^  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  the  arts 
which  minister  to  them,  are  proscribed,  and  all  the  poetry,  the 
grace  and  the  elegance  of  life.t  Atheism  is  an  ingredient  in 
both — more  essential,  indeed,  to  the  system  of  Epicurus,  of 
which  the  very  foundation  is  a  knowledge  of  physical  causes 
and  perfect  freedom  from  all  superstition— but  flowing  natural- 
ly enough  from  the  sheer  worldliness,  and  the  groveWmg  igoisme 
of  the  Benthamites.  (7/ftty*  plays  the  same  part  in  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  as  **  the  greatest  happiness  princi[)IeS'  in  the 

'"  Morals «iiid  Legislation*'  of  the  new  school.  Prudence^  of 
which  the  vory  end  and  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
life — is  the  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues — the  prime  good  of  Epi- 
eiirus.| '  Temperance  and  fortitude  are  subordinate  to  it,  and 
formed  by  its  discipline  and  controlled  by  its  dictates.     Juttice 

•  is,  for  our  purposes,  a  better  illustration  still.  Gassendi,  in  his 
laborious  work  on  the  *'  Philosophy  of  Epicurus  " — to  which 
we  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  any  curiosity  on  these 
subjects,  for^a  full  exposition  of  its  doctriaes-^haa  a  very  in- 
teresting dissertation  to  shew  that  utility  is,  what  Epicurus  a^ 
firms  it  to  be,  the  origin  and  tesc  of  all  justice  aad  law^.     We 

*  Cieero.  t  Cic.  de  Fhiib.  I.  i.  cc.  5, 7,  20. 

I  Tourwv  Bs  rawGiiy  dp^^ii'  x^'  rl  iidyiew  d/yo&liv  9p6v')9<rig«  ('•e  the  tenUi  book  of 
Dlocenes  Laertias  and  the  Commenlary  of  Gassendi.  Pbilosoph.  Epicnr.  I.  iii, 

^  The  eipres*ioD  of  Epicaras  is  qpmewhat  different  and  more  just.  **  Natural 
justice  is  the  symbol  or  test  of  the  usefol/*  If  jnst,  then  useful.  To  Trie  90(ft(,>g 
^ixouov  S(i  (fu|x>/3oXov  rou  (fufii^^povro;.    See  iiura.  ' 
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wish  Mr.  Neal  w^pild  read  this  dissertation  and  then  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  oF  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  '*  the  philoso- 
pher "  in  this  unexplored  region  of  morals  ! 

It  is  certain  that  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  the  moat 
widely  diffused  of  all  the  ancient  systims  and  that  the  succes- 
sion of  its  school  was  kept  up,  long  after  the  others  were  fallen 
into  decay.*  The  eloquent  Lactantius,  adverting  to  this  fact, 
attempts  to  account  for  it  hy  .shewing  that  that  philosophy  ad- 
dressed itself,  by  turns,  to  every  vice  of  man's  nature.  **  The 
slothful,  it  forbids  to  cultivate  letters — the  avaricious  it  exempts 
from  the  ex|>enses  of  the  popular  lygess-^t  tells  the  unambi- 
tious that  they  must  abstain  from  p^ic  affairs — the  lazy,  from 
athletic  exercises — the  timtd,  from  war/  The  irreligious  man 
is  taught  to  despise  the  gods — the  unfeeling  and  the  selfish,  to 
do  nothing  for  the  benefit  of*others,  since  a  truly  wise  man  acts 
with  a  view  exclusively  to  his  own  interests.  To  enewho  shuns 
the  crowd,  the  charms  of  retirj^ment  are  painted  in  fascinating 
colours—^  stingy  fellow  learns  that  he  may  get  tbrough  life 
perfectly  well  upon  bread  and  water.  If  you  hate  your  wife, 
you  hear  of  the  advantages  of  celibacy— if  you  have  bad  chil- 
dren, you  are  told  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  without  them — if 
your  parents  be  not  as  affectionate  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  are 
absolved  from  the  obligations  of  naiiire,"  d&c.  Lactantius 
speaks  in  this  passage  the  universal  sentim^t  of  antiquity  in 
respect  to  the  tendency  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine.  Torqua- 
tus,  in  the  Dialognede  Finibus,t  affirms  that  Cicero  is  singular 
in  not  detesting  tbe  head  of  their  school,  however  much  herdisap- 
provcd  of  its  dogmas.  This  gdherai  odium  could  not  exist 
without  -a  sufficient  cause — nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  cause 
has  been  assigned  by  Gassendi  and  after  him,  by  Ba3f4e4in  the 
active  hostility  and«great  influenceof  the  Stoics — **the  Phari- 
sees of  paganism."  The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  uiiliijf 
is  found  to  be  essentially  selfiith  and  licentious,  the  moment  it 
is  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  No  matter  what  may  be 
its  form  and  complexion — whether  it  alkire  us  by  tbe  charms  of 
Epicurean  ease  and  voluptuousness — or  take  the  coarse,  cynical 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  ruffian  shape  of  the  "greatest 
happiness  principle  "  of  Q.  S.  P.— -no  man,  it  appears  to  us,  can 
act  systematically  upon  calculation  and  compromise — can  re- 
gard the  principles  of  morality  as  a  subject  for  perpetual  cavil  and 

• 

*  Diog.  Laert.  uIk  sup— Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  L  c.  6.    I.  ii.  c.  15.^Lactant.  (apad  Gas- 
sendi) 1.  ill.  c.  17. 

t  De  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  5.  quod  Epicamm  noitrain,  non  tn  quidem  oderia,  ot  fore  frciunt 
quiab  eo  disventiunt,  sed  certenon  probes. 
X  Bayle  Diet.  Art.  Epicure. 
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coDtrorersy— s»in  treat  the  holiest  feeling*  of  nature,  aa  so 
many  rank  superstitions,  and  violate  them  without  scruple  upon 
any  presumptuous  notion  of  expediency — in  a  word,  no  man 
can  be  a  practical  Utilitarian  without  imminent  risk  of  falling 
into  a  loose  casuistry,  and  forfeiting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
as  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  some  forbidden  tree,  the  prime- 
val loveliness  and  innocence  of  his  character.*  And  although 
in  persons  very  happily  born  and  carefully  educated  in  other 
respects,  the  effects  of  such  a  doctrine  may  not  always  be  very  vi- 
sible, yet  the  propagation  of  it  among  the  great  mass  of  man«* 
kind,  can  scarcely  w\  of  being  extremely  pernicious.  Even 
were  it  philosophically  just  in  the  abstract  (which  it  is  not)  it  is 
so  liable  to  be  at  once  misunderstood  in  theory  and  abused  in 
practice  !  '*  Your  encomiums  upon  pleasure,  (says  Seneca  to 
the  Epicureans,)  are  dangerous,  because  what  is  good  in  your 
precepts,  is  hidden-^what  corrupts,  obtrudes  itself  upon  the 
view."t  The  observation  is  striiSrIy  applicable  to  the  Utilita* 
rianism  of  our  own  day — ^the  worst,  because  the  most  exagge- 
rated and  extravagant  form  of  it. 

But  every  theory  which  affects  to  resolve  all  obligation  into 
the  single  principle  of  otility-^tbat  is  to  say,  utility  existing 
and  perceived  in  each  particular  instances-is  radically  wrong, 
as  l>eing  either  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  or 
something  worse.  "*'  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word," 
asks  Dr.  Paley.  His  answer  is  **  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.'* 
But  why  am  I  eMiged  to  conform  to  the  will  of  God  f  Because 
you  will  be  eternally  punished  if  yon  do  not,  replies  the  same 
philosopher.  We  see  very  clearly,  that  it  is  our  iutereit  te  avoid 
this  consequence,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, enforced  by  such  a  sanction,  is  more  apt  to  prevail^among 
the  bulk  of  mankind  than  any  other.  But  ho«v  is  the  feeling  of 
mariU  obligation  explained  in  this  way  f  How  am  I  made  to  love 
the  ''  beauty  of  holiness  *'  by  such  a  motive  f  It  were  just  as 
accurate  to  affirm  that  a  hungry  man  is  morally  bound  to 
eat  his  dinner,  when  we  only  mean  that  he  cannot  choose  but 
yield  to  the  natural  appetite.  In  vulgar  parlance,  indeed,  one 
is  said  to  be  obliged^  whenever  he  is  compelled  to  act :  but  sure- 
ly this  confusion  of  terms — which,  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  eoramon  discourse,  is  very  excusable^— is  quite  shocking 
when  it  creeps  into  a  philosophical  system.  According  to  Pa- 
ley's  doctrine,  there  is  no  morality  at  all  withonl  religion,  and  a 

*  See  a  disgusting  instaoce  of  this  in  the  volnme  before  08,  p.  146. 

t  Hoc  est,  cur  ista  voluptatis  laudatio  perniciosa  sil,  quia  honesta  pnecepa  in 
tra  latent ;  quod  oornunplt,  apparet.— De  Vita.  Beat.  c.  12. 
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Manichean,  we  suppose,  is  hmmA  in  camcience  to  worship  one 
of  his  gods  as  much  as  the  other,  and,  of  course,  to  conform  his 
actions  to  this  divided  empire  of  good  and  evil  in  those  whose 
will  may  determine  the  reward,  and  so,  must  give  the  rule  of  his 
conduct* 

Now,  to  suppose  that  man-— whose  chief  end  and  highest  at- 
tribute is  moral  responsibility — is  not  prepared  for  that  respon- 
sibility by  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  his  nature — by 
some  original,  inherent  principle — ^which,  however  reason  may 
enlighten  and  education  control  or  modif>  it,  is  still  quite  indepen- 
dent of  either  and  inseparable  from  the  ideCi  of  such  a  being — is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  doubt  that  very  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
assumed  by  Paley  for  the  foundation  of  his  whole  doctrine. 
Such  a  creature  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  universe.  If,  for 
instance,  instead  of  the  instinctive  love  which  springs  up  in  a 
mother's  bosom,  as  soon  as  she  has  an  infaet  to  press  it  for  nour- 
ishment—*a  love  pervading  ojl  animated  nature  and  necessary 
to  Its  preservation — she  had  to  settle  a  previous  question — to 
work  an  algebraical  elation  of  utility — miserable,  indeed,  would 
be  the  boasted  privil^e  of  reason  !  But  it  is  not  so,  and  a  wo- 
man that  should  have  to  argue  herself  into  the  performance  of 
that  holiest  of  duties,  would  justly  be  regarded  as  a  monstetf 
deserving  the  execration  and  horror  of  all  mankind.  It  is  true, 
that  some  i^hilpeophers  affect  to  explain  these,  apparently,  in- 
stinctive determinations  of  nature  by  the  force  of  habit  and  the 
association  of  ideas.  They  resolve  the  principles  of  all  actions 
altimatel^  into  utility  and  self-love ;  but  they  admit  that  a  vir- 
tuous man  becomes,  at  length,  quite  unconscious  of  any  suck 
connexion.  The  later  Epicureans  introduced  this  improvement, 
as  they  considered  it,  into,  their  system.*  This  sorl  of  **  philo- 
sophical chemistry  "  is,  in«its  very  nature,  entirely  speculative 
and  therefore  harmless  and  immaterial.  We  have  no  great 
objection  to  Utilitarianism,  until  it  is  reduced  to  pruc^ece— until 
it  becomes  the  professed  object  of  its  teachers  to  awaken  the 
mind  to  the  consciousness  of  its  self-love  and  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation of  interests,  with  arithmetical  precision,  the  ruleof  con- 
duct in  all  cases.  This  is  the  odious  boast  and  peculiarity  of 
the  Benthamites.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  body  because 
he  imagines  theft  what  he  admits  to  be  in  practice,  soisial  affec- 
tionSf  are  in  their  origin  or  genesis^  selfish.  This  may  be 
80,  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison  has  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  into  the  association  3t  ideas. 

*  Cic.  dtFin.  1.  ii.  e.  96.  Attulisti  aliud  humanius  Horum  reeentiorwn^  nunquam 
dictum  ab  ipto  Ulo^  quod  sciam  ;  primo  utilitatis  cansA  atnicum  expeti ,  cum  au- 
iettk  U8U9  accesset,  tua  ipwm  amari  propter  se,  ettam  omissi  ipe  volaptatisy  etc. 
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In  either  case,  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  is  within,  and  its  ope- 
ration is  what  is  commonly  called  instinctive  or  mechanical— and 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  expiaininj^  that  by  reason^ 
(or  by  ''  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of  ano- 
ther," as  Paley  has  it) —  which  must  be  resolved  into  an  ori- 
ginal law  of  nature.  We  be^  leave,  in  this /connexion,  to  qu!»te 
a  passage  from  Hume.     '*  Though  reason,  when  folly  assisted 

*  and  improved,  be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or 

*  useful  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
'  cient  to  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.     Utility  is 

*  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end  ;  and  were  the  end  totally  in- 
'  different  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifference  towards 
'  the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here  display  it- 
'  self,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  above  the  per- 

*  nicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a 
'  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  a  resentment  of  their 

*  misery  ;  since  thes^  arre  the  different  ends  which  virtue  and 

*  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.     Here,  therefore,  reason  in- 

*  structs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and  h%i$nanitj/ 

*  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which  are  useful  and 

*  beneficial."  To  deliver  precepts  of  morality  to  men,  if  they  had 
nooriginal  perception  of  moral  distinctions,  would  beneither  more 
nor  less  absurd,  than  to  lecture  to  the  blind  about  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  A  moral  sense — an  innate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  and  deformity  of  conduct~is  quite  as  much  presup- 
posed in  the  one  case,  as  the  use  of  the  bodily  organ  in  the 
other. 

It  is  to  this  division  of  the  ofHces  which  reason  and  senUment 
perform  in  morals,  that  we  owe  the  discussion  of  a  question,  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  frequently  arose,  at  Athens,  between  Socrates 
and  the  Sophists ;  whether  virtue  were  an  art  or  science,  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  exact  rules  and  firinciples,  or  an  impulse  of 
the  soul,  an  inspiration  from  above.  The  sublime,  though  vision- 
ary, genius  of  Plato  leans  obviously  to  the  latter  opinion.  His 
sages  have  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  are  all  ^loi — 
divinely  inspired.  It  is  certainly  not  the  object  of  that  great 
writer  to  underrate  the  importance  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, in  all  matters  of  moral  conduct  or  opinion.  He  ar- 
gues that  side  of  the  question  loo  strongly  to  be  supposed 
not  to  have  very  fully  considered  it.  But  Plato,  as  we  should 
conclude  from  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  his  speculations, 
thougbt  that  the  great  desideratum  of  moral  discipline  was,  not 
to  shew  what  are  the  duties  of  life,  but  to  dispose  men  to  perform 
them,  and  rather  to  make  them  enthusiasts  in  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, than  casuists  and  cavillers  about  the  subtleties  of  doctrine. 
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He  seems  to  have  thought  it  easy  enough,  in  these  aiatters,  to 
convince  the  mind  hy  argument,  but  hard  to  persuade  the  heart, 
to  win  over  the  affections,  to  fortify  the  soul  against  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  and  to  raise  it  above  the  grovelling  influ- 
encos  of  sense  and  selfishness.     His  philosophy,  therefore,  has 
a  poetical  colourii^.     It  is  delivered  in  a  lofty  and  glowing 
strain,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  which  it  inflnmes 
and   elevates   with   visions  of  perfection  and  hopes  of  bliss. 
He  is  persuaded  that  such  are  the  attractions  of  virtue — ^so  ra- 
vishing is  moral  beauty — that  if  mankind   could   but  be  per- 
suaded to  lift  up  their  eyes  from  the  meaner  objects  which  too 
constantly  engross  them,  and  fix  them  upon  the  only  one  that 
is  really  worthy  of  their  aspirations,  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
smitten  with  the  deepest  love.     When  we  read  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  we  are  struck  with  the  resemblance  they  bear,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.     The  faith,  hope  and  love 
(commonly  translated  charity)  which  good  christians  are  ex- 
horted to  cultivate  and  cherish,  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  strain  as 
rapturous  as  any  in  which  Socrates  pours  out  his  eloquent  ad- 
miration of  the  First  Good  and  the  First  Fair.     Indeed,  to  in- 
spire a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  a  divine  fervour  of  feel- 
ing, a  holy  intensenesri  of  purpose,  is  the  very  end  of  all  chris- 
tian discipline,  end  it  is  because  that  discipline  abounds  in  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  far  more  than  any  scheme  of 
philosophical  teaching,  that  its  moral  effects  are  so  conspicu- 
ously beneficial.     What,  indeed,  is  the  love  of  God,  the  great 
pervading  principle  of  Christianity,  but  a  new  motive — a  sub- 
lime and  solemn  enthusiasm — counteracting  the  downward  ten- 
dencies of  self-love — the  evidence  of  a  re'rcnerated  nature  pu- 
rified from  the  contaminations  of  the  world  and  the  body,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  grander  views,  and  reasserting  its  ori- 
ginal glory  and  perfection  i 

The  aims  of  Utilitarianism  are  the  very  reverse  of  all  this. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  thai  discipline,  that  sentu 
ment  has  no  share  in  moral  approbation,  and  ought  to  have  no 
influence  upon  moral  conduct.  Its  inevitable  tendency,  if  not 
its  avowed  object,  is  to  chill  enthusiasm,  to  extinguish  sensi- 
bility, to  substitute  wary,  and  even  crafty  calculation,  for  the 
native  goodness  of  an  uncorrupted  heart.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  laying  down  general  principles  of  conduct  or  forming 
habits  of  virtue.  An  account-current  of  consequences  is  al- 
ways open  before  them  and  their  love  arid  their  hatred,  their 
npprolmtion  and  censure  vary  with  every  apparent  change  in 
the  balance-sheet.  Theif  sage  never  forgets  his  arithmetic  for  a 
moment — the  most  sublime  instances  of  heroic  self-devotion^  the 
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most  touching  pictures  of  benevolence  and  charity,  are  exam* 
ined  with  the  same  uui^-froid  with  which  a  beautiful  body  is 
cut  up  in  tbe  dissecting  room.  A  cockney  tradesman  associat- 
ing the  recollections  of  Cheapside  with  the  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land— a  rude  hind,  noting  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  tbe 
rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  all  the  glorious 
phenomena  of  nature  only  as  they  are  connected  with  his  vul- 
gar occupations, — such  is  the  image  of  an  Utilitarian  contem- 
plating the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  morals.  Like  Mammon, 
he  is  . 


it 


The  least  erected  spirit, 


That  fell  from  heaven;  for  even  in  heaven 

His  looks  were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold» 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 

In  vision  beatific/*. 

The  whole  complexion  and  character  of  Utilitarianism  as  a 
practical  system  of  discipline,  is  determined  by  its  fundamen- 
tal maxim,  that  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  We  certainly 
do  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition— but  we  do  object  to 
the  form  in  which  it  is  enunciated,  and  the  emphasis  that  is 
laid  upon  it.  Whether  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ,with  Paley, 
by  reasoning  a  priori  from  tbe  assumed  or  established  attributes 
of  Deity,  or  by  experience  and  observation,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  utility  (properly  understood)  and  virtue,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  or — to  express  it  in  a  more  familiar  way — that 
honesty  is,  and  must  forever  be,  in  the  ioo^run,  the  best  poIi« 
cy.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  that  the  utility  of  Paley  differs  from 
that  inculcated  by  Lysimachus,  in  Plato's  Republic,  and  by  Car- 
neades,  in  bis  famous  discourses  or  prseleotions  at  Rome,  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  The  utile  thus 
considered,  is  afwcrys  opposed  to  the  honestum  or  to  fitness  and 
propriety.  But  that  is  a  short-sighted  Macchiavelian  policy—- 
the  utility  of  the  foot-pad  and  the  usurper,  of  Jonathi^n  Wild, 
and  Borgia  or  Bonaparte.  We  admit  that  Jeremy  Uentham 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  openly  to  profess  thi$  science,  but  we 
contend  that,  however  he  may  /tffect  to  distinguish  his  doctrines 
from  those  of  the  true  Newgate  school,  they  have,  in  practicei 
an  awful  squinting  the  same  way.  If  be  had  only  aflirmed 
that  whatever  is  right  is  expedient,  we  should  have  found  no 
fault  at  all  with  the  dogma.  But  this  proposition  would  not 
have  suited  his  purposes.  It  is  entirely  too  consonant  to 
truth  and  nature.  It  would  be  only  repeating  what  every 
body  has  said  for,  at  least,  three  thousand  years,  and  would 
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leave  mankind  as  inueh  under  the  influenee  of  those  so* 
perstitions,  miscalled  natural  feelings,  as  if  no  *'  Bacon  of  the 
age  "  had  erer  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  Those  ingenious 
gentlemen,  who  are  disposed  to  moot  questions,  which,  ai^r 
cording  to  Aristotle,  ought  to  be  answered  by  a  jack-ketch  in* 
stead  of  a  dialectician,*  would  have  had  no  room  at  all  for  their 
innocent  paradoxes,  or  been  confined,  in  their  discussion  of 
them,  to  a  plea  at  the  Old  Baiieyt  It  is  the  boast  of  Jeremy, 
that  by  his  version  of  the  maxim  just  cited,  he  has  exploded 
altogether,  what  he  calls  the  system  of  sympathy  9nd  antipa^ 
thy — that  his  disciples  can  very  coolly  argue  propositions,  of 
which  the  bare  idea  is  revolting  to  people  whose  consciences 
are  more  nice  than  wise— and  that,  if  his  sect  spread,  civilized 
nations  may  not  long  have  to  ^vy  savages  the  right  of  destroy* 
ing  their  sickly  children  and  superannuated  parents,  or  Mr. 
Mill,  jr.  or  Mr.  Francin  Place,  or  any  other  good  Malthusian, 
boggle  about  teaching  and  practising  infanticide^  as  ^^  the  sove* 
reignest  remedy  on  earth  "  for  a  glut  in  population. . 

True  philosophy,  we  repeat  it,  is  studious  to  inculcate  not  that 
whatever  is  ex  pedient  is  righ t-*but  that  whatever  isj'ight  is  expedi* 
ent.  The  rules  of  morality  are  few  and  simple*  Follow  nature,  as 
the  oracle  said  to  Cicero.  Love  your  neighbour,  and  indulgOi 
without  fear  of  consequences,  the  promptings  of  an  honest 
heart.  The  duties  of  life  are,  generally  speaking,  plain  and 
obvious  to  any  man  of  commqn  capacity,  and  woe  to  those  who 
consider  them. as  problems,  as  matters  of  recondite  and  per* 
plexing  science,  \vhich  all  the  powers  of  algebra  are  requirec^to 
settle!  The  true  seat  of  intelligence  and  wisdi^m,  in  morality, 
is,  (where  the  ancients  placed  it  in  all  things)  the  heart.  It  does 
not  occur  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousatid,  p^aps  ten  thouaandi 
that  the  advice  of  a  casuist  is  wa<ited«even  in  the  weightiest 
concerns  of  life«  To  talk  of  «a  system  of  elhics  built  upon  the 
everlasting  feelings  of  nature  as''<  arbitrary ,*"  or  ^'  mutable,'* 
appears  to  us  to  be  abusing  language*  The  differences  in  the 
morality  of  civilized  nations,  in  spite  of  all  the  causes  that  seem 
to  conspire  to  aggravate  them,  are  very  slight,  and  those  (be  it 

remembered)   occasioned   not  (jy  the  feelings  of  men,  but  by 

• 

*  This  passage  of  the  SKagirite  is  remarkable  enoagh  to  be  quoted.  It  is  to  be 
foand  ID  the  l^fHcs,  1.  i.  c.  Ij.  "  It  is  not  every  problem  or  thesis  that  deserves 
consideralion:  but  such  only  as  are  matters  of  doubt  to  men,  who  wanttobe  enlightp 
ened  by  argument,  not  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  punishment,  or  without  some 
of  the  senses.  For  they  who  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  they  ought  to  honor  the 
gods,  or  love  their  parents,  deserve  to  be  punisbed-^ey  who  doubt  wj^ether 
snow  be  white  or  not,  are  (destitute  of  a  sense."  This  reminds  us  of  Cynf,  who 
said,  that  a  man  must  be  a  Jew  to  insist  upon  reasons,  and  ask  Hmo  upon  inysteil* 
oos  subjects,  and  that  this  same  hno  woatd  bring  him  to  the  gaUows.  Bibllot. 
USivers.  vii.  54. 
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what  is  ealled  their  reason — by  poficy — by  positive  legislation 
and  instituted  role.  These,  indeed,  eofitinually  fluctuate  and 
vary  infinitely — as  every  thin^  founded  npon  the  conclusions  of 
Utilitarian  logic  will  ever  be  found  to  ds«  But  the  great  bulk 
And  body,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  morality  of  nations — 
the  JUS  gentium  of  civilized  peoples-^springing,  as  it  does*  out 
of  feelings  which  are  inherefit  in  the  heart  wherever  it  beats-— 
is  perpetual  and  uniform.  The  same  taste  in  literature  which 
pronounced  Homer  the4mt  of  poets  in  his  own  times,  has  sur- 
vived all  the  vicissituikes  of  empire  and  manners.  Nature 
does  homage  to  his  genius  still,  because  bis  genius  is  always 
true  to  nature.  His  pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  as  just  and  as 
pleasing  now  d^  they  ever  were,  and  time  has  made  far  greater 
changes  in  th^  spot  where  bis  heroes  fought — the  fhce  of  the 
great  globe  itself — than  in  the'  sentiments  which  their  achiev- 
ments  and4heir  sufferings  are  fitted  to  awaken.  School-boys 
ard  still  tanght  to  repeat  the  heroic  eihortation  of  8arpedon« 
and  to  stody,  in  Hector,  the  model  of  every  public  and  private 
excellence. 

The  intellaGtual  discipline  of  the  Utilitarians  is  of  a-pieee  with 
the  moral.  Its  professed  object  is  the  same,  and  so  are  its  effects. 
It  aims  at  cultivating  the  understanding  alone,  at  the  expense  of 
the  imagination' and  sensibility.  It  proscribes  poetry  and  elor 
quenee,  and  we  have  Mr.  Neal's  authority  for  saying,  that  this 
part  of  Che  system,-  at  least,  has  been  completely  successful. 
Here,  too,  they  are  at  war  with  nature,  and  their  '*  vast  Ty- 
pllpean  rage*'  vents  itself  indiscriminately  upon  whatever  most 
embellishes  society  and  refines  an4  exalts  the  spirit  of  man. 
Why  is  there  so  much  about  tis  to  inspire  genius,  and  to  make 
the  heart  *^  overflow,  with  fragi'ance  and  with  joy  ?'*  Why  is 
nature  vocal  with  sweet  ^usic,  and  clothed  all  ov^r  in  beau- 
ty, as  with  a  bricfal  garment,  so  that  the  most  usefiil  objects  in  cre- 
ation are  still  the.  most  distinguished' for  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness, and  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of 
the  moon,  and  yet  another  glory  of  the  start,  and  "  great 
and  innumerable  fruit,  and  many  and  divers  pleasures  for  the 
taste,  and  flowers  of  unchangeable  colour,  and  odours  of  won- 
'derful  smell  ?"*  Why,  we  ask,  is  this ;  and  ^hat  is  still 
more,  why  was  a  being  pla'ced  in  the  midst  of  all  this  magni- 
fiocnce  and  deliciousness,  with  a  moral  and  intellecttial  consti- 
tution in  perfect  harmony  with  the  external  world  thus  adorned 
and  pleasant,  and  with  every  capacity  for  enjqyiog  it,  if  his 
whole  duty  was  to  be  self-denial,  and  his  highest  perfection,  in- 

• 

*  Efldr.  ii.  6,  44. 
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sensibility  f  The  truth  is,  that  poetry  is  a  part,  and  anuessential 
part,  of  human  nature ;  and  he  who  can  look  out  upon  the 
material  world,  as  it  lies  before  him  in  its  grandeur  and  beau* 
ty,  or  read  of  the  heroic  doings  of  the  mighty  dead,  without 
feeling  his  bosom  warmed  with  that  evthusiasm  which  is  the 
soul  of  poetry,  falls,  so  far,  short  of  what  man  ought  to  be.  The 
ordinary  relations  and  duties  of  life  are  surrounded  with  asso- 
ciations which  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  *'  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  is  a  precept  of 
universal  r%orality,  and  even  an  Utilitarian,  we  suppose,  would 
generally  aaseat  to  its  reasonablenesi^^but  what  a  difference 
is  there  between  a  cold  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law, — 
between  such  a  conformity  as  ^*  the'greatait  ha|ipiness  princi* 
pie  "  exacts  of  a  politic  "  artthmetician  ** — and  the  religious 
veneration,  the  fervid  and  holy  love,  the  antire  devotedness  of 
soul  which  Sophocles  has  consecrated  in  the  perspn  of  Anti- 
gone !  it  is  this  poetry  of  the  affections-^thus  prot€tf:ting  and 
cherishing  the  virtue  which  it  adorns— ithat  is  seared  and  blighted 
by  this  churlish  and  cynical  doafrine.  "All  the  decent  drape- 
ry of  life,'*  to  borrotv  the  felicitous  language  of  Burke,  "  is 
rudely  torn  off»'*  and  the  beauty  which  gives  to  moral  excel- 
lence its  highest  attraction,  and  the  love  which  makes  duty  hap- 
piness, arid  the  endearing  sensibilities,  without  which  the  m^t 
scrupulous  propriety  of  conduct  is  cold  and  ungainly,  wither 
away  beneath  its  influence.  If  by  some  sudden  change  in  our 
•wn  constitution,  or  in  that  of  the  material  world,  whatever,  in 
sensible  objects,  now  charms  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  through 
them,  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  were  to  become  indifier- 
ent  to  us— so  that  all  music  aad  beauty  should  cease  to  be,  and 
sight  and  hearing  should  inform  us  merely  of  the  existence  of 
nature;  without  filling  us  with  sui^h  trapsports  of  pleasure  and 
admiration  as  her  works  are  fitted  to  inspire'— how  deformed 
and  desolate  would  this  magnificent  universe  become  !  Such 
is  precisely  the  effect  of  the  discipline  in  question— such  is  the 
havoc  which  it^makes  io  the  soul  of  man. 

But  enough  of  Utilitarianism — a  phijosophj,  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  so  justly,  as  well  as  beautifully  described  in  Mil-  « 
ton's  Com  us. 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy —  ij 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute'  ^ 

And  a  perpetual  round  of  nectared  sweets."  I 


1 
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Art.  II.— 1 .  An  Essay  on  ike  OperMon  of  Poison  upon  the  Lity- 
ing  Body.  By  Mr.  Morgan,  Surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital ; 
and  Thomas  Addison,  M.  D.  Assistaot  Pbysician  of  Guy's 
Hospital.    8vo.     London.     i8i0. 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons  and  AsphgoaieSf  adapted  to 
general  use.  FoUaiMd  by  directions  for  the  treatment  ^Bums^ 
and  for  the  dis^mcUvn  of  real  from  apparent  Death.  By 
M.  P.  Orfila,  Frofe68or  of  Medical  Chemistry  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Paris,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine,  President  of 
MedicalJuries,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  &c.  Trans^ 
lattd  from  the  French^  with  Notes  and  Additions.  By  J.  G. 
Stevenson,  M.  U.  with  an  Appendix^  contaimngtke  Principles 
of  Medifi(d  Jurisfrudence^  and  Chemical  and  Anatomical  Conr 
sideraUmSy  addressedio  Physicians.     8vo.     Boston.     1826. 

4 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  medical  profession,  none  is  so 
little  understood,  by  the  physicians  of  this  country,  as  that  of 
toxicology.  So  rarely,  indeed,  is  it  referred  to  as  a  science, 
that  an  uninitiated  person  would  be  naturally  induced  to  believe, 
that  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  objects  was  obtained  during  the 
pursuit  of  other  branches  of  the  profession,  and  that  its  study, 
as  distinct  fjrom  that  of  medicine,  was  superfluous.  So  far  is 
this  from  the  real  state  of  things,  that  a  physician  may  become 
deeply  learned  in  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  while 
be  jymains  profoundly  ignorant,  or,  at  best,  but  slightly  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  properties  and  effects  of  poisons,  Always  except- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  most  common.  There  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  many  of  our  beat  informed  physicians  are 
not  sufficiently  intimate  with  this  important  branch  of  a  science, 
which  we  are  proud  to  rank  as  the  most  useful,  and  ameng  the 
^  most  philosophical  of  our  times. 

Two  causes,  we  think,  have  especially  concurred  to  produce 
this  ne^ect  of  the  science  to  whieh  we  are  about  to  devote  some 
attention.  Accidents  from  poison  being  more  rare  than  dis- 
eases from  other  sources,  and  being  seldom,  if  ever,  referred  to 
in  those  medical  books  to  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
first  directed,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  overlooking  the  subject ; 
and  nothing  may  occur  during  his  course  of  study,  to  attract  his 
notice  to  a  subject  which  is  but  little  investigated  by  his  seniors 
in  the  professian.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  every 
physician's  practice,  eases  will  occur,  which  will  demand  the 
Wme  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  characters  and  physiolo- 
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gical  effects  of  poisons,  as  with  the  symptoms  and  trei^ment  of 
diseases  from  other  causes ;  and  who  would  not  shrink  from  the 
thought,  that  his  ni^Iigence  had  suffered  some  unhapj^  fellow* 
being  to  pass,  as  in  a  moment,  from  the  hopes  and  enjoymf  nts 
of  life,  to  that  awful  and  mjrsterious  phantom-world,  which  none 
can  enter  calndy,  but  those  who  feel  assured  of  future  happi- 
ness, or  those  too  insensible  to  deserve  a  future  existence  f  And 
but  a  small  proportion  of  his  patients  will  belong  to  either  class. 

Another*  and,  we  beiieve,  a  more  sufficient  reason  is,  that  it 
has  been  common  for  too  many  of  the  mediciai  profession  to 
consider  the  science  of  chemUtry  as  of  very  little  importance, 
and  therefore  to  neglect  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge, 
which  might  enable  them  to  detect  the  preisence  of  many  of. 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  common  of  the  poisons.  Such' 
an  opinion  is  entirely  groundless,  and  lends  to  the  most  unfor- 
tunate results.  If,  for  example,  a  physician  should  be  ca  lied  upon 
to  decide,  after  death,  whether  or  not  •  deceased  individuat  had 
died  by  poisoning,  and  should  evince  any  inability  to  make^snch 
decision,  he  lends  his  aid  to  those  who  would  deny  the  value  of 
medical  evidence,  and  contiibutes  his  mite  to  the  disrepute  of 
the  profession,  so  far  as  concerns  its  weight  in  these  important 
questions. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  neglect  of  the  science  of  tozi- 
^^gYi  it  has'been  most  diligently  cultivated  l^  a  few,  among 
whom  are  Plenck,  Franck,  Fontana,  and  Orfila.  To  Orfila, 
particularly,  we  owe  the  present  iti^proved  state  of  the  science ; 
and  his  writings  justly  entitle  him  to  the  high  reputation  which 
he  has  acquired.  ^ 

Before  proceeding  to  theoensiderjation  of  the  particular  poi* 
sons,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  oh  the  modes  in  which  these 
bodies  extend  their  influence  from  the  tissues  to  which  they  are 
directly  applied,  to  the  system  at  large. 

It  is  established  that  poisons  may  prove  fatal,  by  being  thrown 
directly  into  the  veins,  and  thus  coagulating  the  blood  ;  as  in  « 
tlie  case  of  corrosive  adds.  They  may  al^  produce  death, 
by  their  impression  on  the  minute  filaments  of  the  symfiathetic 
nerve,  expanded  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  veins ;  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Morgan  and  Addison  with  the  poison  call- 
ed woorara.  Some  poisons  are  fatal  when  thrown  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  under  the  skin — as  the  muriate  of  ammonia;  others 
when  applied  to  the  skin  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle 
or  to^a  deeper  wound  or  uleer,  as  in  the  instance  of  white 
arsenic ;  or  even  to  sound  skin,  as  prussic  add.  Many  poi- 
sons, especially  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  produce  their 
fatal  efects  very  rapidly,  when  placed  in  ibe  cavities  formed 
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by  the  serous  membranes ;  as  those  of  the  pleura  and  the  perito- 
neeuoi.  Poiaans,  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas,  make  their  at- 
tack upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  trachea  and 
lunyi ;  as  seen  in  the  effects  of  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphuretted  hjrdrogen  gases,  e?eu  in  a  diluted  state.  But  a 
large  majority  of  cases  depend  ou-  impressions  made  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  effects  produced  by  poisons  on  the  tissuea  to  which  they 
are  applied,  are  generally  extended  with  considerable  rapidity 
to  other  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  the  greatest  sum  of  morbid 
phenomena  is  frequently  developed  in  organs  very  distant  from 
the  part  to  whiob  the  poison  is  applied.  Thus,  tobacco  acting 
on  the  skin,  seems  to  have  little  local  influence,  but  implicates  the 
Stomach  and  heart,  exciting  nausea,  and  weakening  the  force 
of  tbe  circulation  ;  and  if  the  surface  be  raw,  produces  convul* 
sions,  by  irritating  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Pmssic  acid 
placed  on  the  skin,  in  evun  a  healthy  state,  rapidly  prostratea 
the  vitality  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Some  vegetables,  as  beK 
ladouna  and  stramonium,  if  placed  in  the  stomach,  act  on  the 
brain,  so  as  to  excite  delirium.  Wa  are  all  famiKar  with  Ban^ 
quo*s  e\clami|tion, 

'^  Were  sucli  things  here,  as  we  do  speaknbout, 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  tbe  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reasoa  prisoner.'' 

Cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  or  tbe  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  stomach,  produces  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder.  Numerous  examples  might  be  offered,  in  which 
organs  are  disordered  by  the  lipplieation  of  poiapns  to  distant 
parts ;  but  they  would  be  superfluous. 

A  question  has  arisen  among  physiologists,  whether  poisonous 
substances  extend  their  influence  to  distant  parts,  by  being  ab- 
^  sorbed,  and  thus  carried,  by  tbe  blood,  through  the  system,  so 
as  to  act  directly  upon  the  tissues  i^  which  tbe  symptoms  ai« 
displayed,  or  whether  their  impressions  are  coni^eyed,  by  mean» 
of  tbe^ierves,  from  one  system  to  another.  This  being  a  pro- 
blem  of  coaai^erable  practical  importance,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  some  of  the  facts  advanced  in  suppott  €i  the  doctrfnes 
at  present  entertained. 

An  impression  has  long  prevailed,  \h^  poisoning  takes  place 
by  the  entrance  of  the'  deleterious  substance  kito  the  Mood  ^ 
and  its  consequent  action  on  that  fluid,  as  well  as  on  the  brain 
and  other  organs.  We  find  this  idea  developed  in  tho  unrival- 
led drama  of  Sbdcsgeare. 
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'^  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stolef 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment :  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of.  man 
That,  swift  as  quick-silver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  tfafu  and  wholesome  blood." 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  by  critics  to  determine  the  nature  of 
this  hebefion,  and  the  question  is  broached  by  Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
Pharmacologia.  But  though  it  is  evident  that  no  known  poi-^ 
son  possesses  the  properties  detailed  in  the  above  and  subse- 
quent lines  of  the  poet,  yet  it  serves  to  show  that  the  doetrine 
of  absorption  was  then,  as  indeed  it  had  long  been,  very  preva- 
lent* Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  kss  so  at  the  present  day ; 
and  we  find  it  admitted,  not  only  by  the  unscientific,  but  by  a 
large  majority  of  our  profession  ;  and  even  Orfiia,  whose  opin- 
ions are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  admits  its  very  general 
occurrence.  Within  the  last  year,  two  very  ingenious  experi- 
menters, Morgan  and  Addison,  have  published  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  in  whichthey  attempt  to  prove,  that  even  if  some  ab- 
sorption of  matter  does  occur,  it  does  not  produce  its  evil  effects 
by  its  presence  in  the  blood,  and  it^  consequent  immediate  con- 
tact with  the'  brain,  but  by  the  modification  induced  in  the  ner- 
vous extremities,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  whole  frame. 
That  poisons  are  absorbed,  even  by  the  skin,  admits,  we 
think,  of  very  complete  demonstration,  by  various  experiments, 
Seguin  caused  a  patient  to  lie  down,  and  having  carefully  wash- 
ed the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  he  placed,  on  diflerent  points,  sev- 
eral substances,  among  which  were  calomel,  gamboge,  scam- 
mony  and  emetic  tartar  ;  the  quantity  of  each  being*  seventy- 
three  grains.  After  ten  baurs  and  a  quarter,  the  several  sub- 
stances wer<l  collected,  an  j  very  accurately  weighed.  The  cal- 
omel had  lost  t*7  grains  ;  the  tartar  six  grains  ;  the  scammo- 
ny  ith  of  a  grain,  and  the  gamboge  very  nearly  two  grains. 
Here  it  was  seen,  that  the  substances  whieh  irritated  the  skin 
most,  were  most  freely  absorbed.  Magendie  and  Delille  sto- 
pified  a  dog  with  opium,  to  avoid  pain.  They  theu  amputated 
the  thigh  of  the  anima|f  Teaviug  so  connexion  between  it  and 
the  body,  except  by  inserting  q^iills  into' the  divided  ends  of  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein  ;  so  that  while  all  nervous  and  vasca- 
lar  continuity  were  destroyed,  the  circulation  might  still  con- 
tinue.   They  then  inserted  a  powerful  poison  into  the  foot,  and 
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in  a  few  miniites  the  system  evinced  its  influeoce.  By  com* 
pressing  the  vein  when  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  and  thus 
stopping  the  return  of  blood  from  the  limb  to  the  heart,  the 
symptoms  ceased  ;  and  were  again  renewed,  when  the  pressure 
was  removed  &om  the  vein,  and  the  tUood  returned  from  the 
poisoned  part.  This  is  a  very  important  experiment ;  and,  like 
those  of  Seguia,  establishes,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  fact,  that 
the  absorption  in  question  does  occur.  It  does  not,  however, 
decide  the  tissue  on  which  the  poison  acts  after  absorption  ; 
which  is  the  greatest  desideratum.  Morgan  and  Addison  ob» 
ject  to  this  experiment,  that,  as  it  was  made  on  an  animal  stu** 
pified  by  opium,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the  result  de- 
pended on  the  upas  tiente,  or  the  opium,  or  both.  This  objec- 
tion is  groundless  ;  because  there  were  symptoms,  independent 
of  the  opium,  which  could  be  interrupted  or  renewed  at  plea- 
sure, by  controlling  the  circulation  of  the  limb.  They  also 
object,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  poison  must  neces- 
sarily pass  over  the  minute  nerves  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  vein,  before  it  can  reach  the  brain  ;  and  they  have  prov- 
ed that  a  poison  may  produce  its  effects  by  mere  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  a  vein,  without  entering  the  circulation. 
Magendie  merely  proves  then,  that  poisons  may  be  absorbed  ; 
and  does  not,  in  the  least,  change  the  position  of  the  dispute 
concerning  the  necessity  of  contact  between  the  brain  and  the 
deleterious  substance.  Dr.  Barry  introduced  the  upas  tiente 
into  the  thigh  of  a  small  dog,  and  after  the  symptoms  had  cpm- 
menced,  he  applied,  over  the  poison,  a  cupping  glass  ;  by  which 
the  animal  was  relieved.  Morgan  and  Addison  assert  that 
this  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  absorption ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  believe  that  the  matter  was  sucked  out  of 
the  wound,  and  secondly,  because  the  edge  of  the  cup  made 
pressure  on  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  poisoned  spot,  and 
might,  thus,  prevent  the  extension  of  the  local  impression.  Drs. 
Pennock  and  Kodrigue,  of  Philadelphia,  have  separately  re- 
peated and  varied  Barry's  experiment ;  and  the  latter  ha^ 
shown,  that  the  cupping  glass  stops  the  symptoms,  even  when 
violent ;  that  on  its  removal  the  animal  is  again  affected  ;  but 
that  this  second  attack  may  be  avoided,  by  cutting  out  the  poi- 
son ;  which,  in  some  cases^  cannot  be  sucked  out  by  the  cup. 
As  Jthen  the  relief,  in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  is  not  produced 
by  the  poison  •being  sucked  out,  it  jviU  follow  that  it  is  to  the 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts  that  the  good  efiTects  are  to 
be  attributed.  Rodrigue  has  even  proved  that  simple  pressure, 
with  an  unexhausted  cup,  has  the  same  influence  ;  and  that  a 
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tight  ligature  on  the  thigh  of  a  rabbit  prevented  the  effects  of  a 
poison  placed  in  the  knee  ;  the  symptoms  appearing  when  the 
ligature  was  loosened,  and  ceasing  when  it  was  again  drawn 
tight.  So  far  then,  we  must'  consider  the  experiments  undeci- 
sive, since  the  pressure,  in  all  these  cases,  acted  upon  both  nerves 
and  veins  ;  preventing  the  motion,  not  only  of  the  blood,  but  of 
the  nervous  principle. 

That  poisoning  may  occur  without  the  introduction  of  the 
offending  matter  into  the  circulation,  is  very  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, by  the  two  experimenters  already  quoted.  Their  first 
proof  is  drawn  from  analogy  ;  and  refers  to  the  production  of 
general  spasm  or  tetanus,  by  an  irritation  exercised  on  a  few 
nervous  extremities.  Very  small  wounds,  especially  when  oc- 
curring in  hot  climates,  and  affecting  the  extremities,  are  some* 
times  followed  by  the  most  acute  irritation  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  exhibited  in  the  production  of  violent  and  general  con- 
vulsions, which  commonly  resist  all  the  efforts  of  art,  and  pro- 
ceed rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  Here  then,  are  effects  an- 
alogous to  those  of  poisons,  produced  by  mere  nervous  irrita- 
tion, without  the  formation  of  any  poisonous  matter;  the  same 
symptoms  appearing  whether  the  wound  suppurate  or  not.    An 

V  experiment,  however,  which  is  easily  made,  proves,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  some  poisons  do  destroy  life  by  their 
influence  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  in  so  short  a  time, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  absorption.  Drop  an  atom  of 
pure  and  concentrated  prussic  acid  into  the  eye  of  a  large  dog. 
The  animal  will  make  two  or  three  hard  inspirations,  and  fall 
dead.  In  this  case,  the  effect  on  a  robust  animal  is  instantane- 
ous ;  and  it  proceeds  almost  as  quickly  to  death.  Observe  the 
course  which  the  acid  must  traverse  in  an  instant  of  time, 
to  reach  the  brain  ;  it  must  follow  the  veins  to  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart ;  thence  it  is  propelled  into  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
intimately  mixed  with  many  millions  of  times  its  weight  of 
blood  ;  thence  it  returns  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  is 

•  dispersed  throughout  the  system  ;  a  very  minute  portion  of  the 
drop  being  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  brain. 
In  this  case,  the  idea  of  contact  with  the  brain  is  preposterous ; 
and,  in  many  other  instances,  is  little  less  probable. 

To  show  that  a  poisonous  substance  could  exert  its  inQuence 
by  mere  contact  with  those  capillary  threads  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  which  are  iio  abundant  on  the  inner  surface  of 
veins,  and  without  entering  the  circulation,  a  very  decisive  ex- 
periment was  tried.  The  gentlemen  already  quoted,  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  an  actjve  poison  ;  having  pre- 
viously tied  the  vein  below  the{K)int  at  which  the  substance  v^b 
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iiUroducedf  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  vein  was  slopped,  and 
the  poison  confined  to  the  point  of  insertion.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  the  animal  fell  in  convulsions,  and  in  three  minutes  and 
a  quarter  was  dead.  The  death,  in  this  case,  occurred  in  less 
than  one-fifth  part  of  the  time  required  when  the  poison  is  in- 
serted into  a  superficial  wound*  The  experimenters  seem  half^ 
inclined  to  concede  in  this  case,  the  absorption  of  the  poison  ' 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein  ;  but  even  allowing  this, 
they  insist  that  as  the  death  was  far  more  speedy  in  this  instance 
than  in  all  the  others  in  which  absorption  was  pretended  to  have 
taken  place,  so  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from  such  absorp- 
tion, but  depended  upon  a  deadly  impression  on  the  nerves  of 
the  vein.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  no  absorption  could  have 
occurred ;  because  the  vein,  both  above  and  below  the  poisfon, 
was  laid  bare  ;  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  small  vessels  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  experiment,  therefore,  shows,  that 
any  deleterious  influence  exercised  on  the  inner  surface  of  a 
vein,  directly  implicates  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  an  important  practical  infer- 
ence from  this  fact.  Barry  imagined  that  he  had  established 
his  views  of  absorption,  by  including,  in  a  ligature,  the  whole 
thigh  of  an  animal,  except  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  then  applying 
a  poison  below  the  ligature ;  in  which  case  no  efifect  was  pro* 
duced.  But  it  is  very  fairly  objected  by  Morgan  and  Addison, 
that  although  the  nerve  was  not  included  in  the  ligature,  still, 
the  circulation  of  the  nerve  being  lost,  its  power  of  conveying 
impressions  was  diminished,  if  not  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
periment thus  loses  its  value.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  has  considered  this  very  objection  as  applicable  to 
the  experiment  of  Morgan  and  Addison,  in  which  they  introduc- 
ed poison  into  the  vein  around  which  a  ligature  was  placed. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  remark  ;  because  the 
ligature  was  applied  below  the  point  on  which  the  poison  acted  ; 
and  did  not  compress  any  of  those  nervous  filaments  on  which 
the  fatal  influence  was  exercised  ;  nor  did  it  interrupt  the  com- 
munication of  those  nerves  with  the  apparatus  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic. 

Another  series  of  experiments  established  by  Morgan  and  Ad- 
dison, for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  death  does  not  occur  from 
the  solution  of  the  poison  in  the  blood,  and  its  application  to 
the  brain,  is  highly  ingenious,  and,  we  think,  satisfactory. 
They  placed  the  throats  of  two  dogs  together,  and  connected 
the  right  carotid  artery  of  each,  with  the  left  of  the  other  ;  so 
that  the  blood  from  the  heart  of  one,  passed  into  the  brain  of 
the  other.     Now,  as  the  only  passage  of  the  blood  of  one  dog 
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into  its  own  brain,  was  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  as  most 
of  the  fluid  passed  by  the  large  carotid  arteries  into  the  brain 
of  the  other  dog,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  blood  became  poi- 
sonous, the  most  speedy  way  of  destroying  one  animal  would 

-  be  to  apply  poison  to  the  other.  It  was  found,  however,  on  in- 
serting a  poison  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  one  of  the  dogs,  that 
one  alone  was  aflected ;  the  other,  which  had  received  into  its 
brain,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  supposed  poisonous  fluid, 
escaping  without  the  slightest  symptom,  while  the  animal  to 
which  the  poison  was  applied  was  dying.  Though  this  experi- 
ment seems  to  decide  the  dispute  very  fairly,  our  authors,  as  if 
**  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  varied  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  animals.  They  connected  the  jugtijar 
vein  of  one  dog  with  that  of  another,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  carotid  arteries  in  the  preceding  instance.  The 
blood  of  one  dog  flowed  into  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the 
brain  of  the  other;  and,  of  course,  if  either  of  the  animals 
suffered  from  poison  in  the  blood,  provided  the  poison  was  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  it  must  be  the  one  to  which  the  poison  was  not 
applied  ;  because  all  the  deleterious  matter  taken  up  by  the 
jugular  veins,  must  be  carried  directly  away  from  the  inocuiat- 

.  ed  animal,  and  thrown  into  the  circulation  of  the  other  dog. 
On  inserting  the  poison  into  the  face  of  one  of  the  dogs,  it  alone 
was  poisoned  ;  and  the  animal  which  received  the  supposed 
poisonous  current  of  blood  into  its  system,  was  not  aflected  ; 
thus  was  the  preceding  experiment  confirmed.  The  experi- 
menters have,  however,  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  last  experiment ;  which 
proves  one  of  two  important  facts.  Either  the  poison  was  not 
absorbed  at  all,  and  produced  its  effects  entirely  by  its  influence 
on  the  nerves  of  the  wound,  or  it  was  absorbed,  and  destroyed 
by  contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  veins  which  it  first  enter- 
ed ;  losing  its  power  when  diluted  by  entering  the  great  mass 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  other  dog.  But  as  it  has  been  pre* 
vionsly  shown,  that  poisons  are  absorbed,  we  think  with  them,  that 
we  may  safely  draw  the  important  inference,  that  they  destroy, 
always,  by  their  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  directly  applied,  and  on  those  which  are  spread  over 
the  inner  face  of  the  first  venous  branches  they  enter. 

Before  concluding  the  statement  of  those  opinions  which  we 
have  been  led  to  form  on  the  modes  in  which  poison  may  destroy 
life,  we  would  bring  to  view  some  circumstances  which  may  have 
an  influence  in  supporting  those  opinions.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  although  prussic  acid  is  so  rapidly  fatal,  when  applied  to 
the  extreme  filaments  of  the  nerves,  it  may  be  applied  with 
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impunity  to  any  of  the  large  nervous  chords  proceeding  from 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  It  would  seem  fair,  at  first  view^ 
to  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus  is 
insensible  to  this  poison.  This,  however,  would  be  a  hasty 
conclusion  ;  and  we  see  no  way  to  determine  the  question  ;  for 
we  cannot  apply  the  acid  to  the  extremities  of  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal nerves,  without  also  acting  on  the  filaments  of  the  great 
sympathetic,  which  are  disseminated  through  the  whole  body. 
It  has  not  yet  been  determined,  whether  the  acid  would  be 
fatal  if  applied  to  a  chord  of  the  sympathetic ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  those  tissues  containing  principrrlly  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  receive  with  greatest  facility  the  in- 
fluence of  poisons.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  nerves  of  common  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion  are  capable  of  receiving  the  primary  influ- 
ence of  poisons,  or  whether  ail  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  and 
spinal  irritation,  such  as  delirium  and  convulsions,  are  merely 
the  results  of  derangements  previously  excited  in  the  system  of 
the  great  sympathetic,  and  thence  extended  into  the  brain  and  • 
spinal  marrow. 

It  would  also  be  important  to  physiology,  though  not  es- 
sential to  our  present  purpose,  to  decide  whether  the  chords  of 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve  do  not  include  three  or  four  orders 
of  fibres,  viz.  one  for  controlling  the  involuntary  muscles,  one 
for  what  Broussais  terms  the  internal  senses,  as  hunger,  thirst, 
&c.  and  a  third  for  directing  secretion  and  nutrition,  or  a  dis- 
tinct set  for  each  of  these  two  functions. 

As  tending  to  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  between  poi- 
sons and  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  to 
show,  in  our  opinion,  the  comparatively  greater  implication  of 
the  sympathetic  system  in  some,  if  not  all  cases,  we  shall  give, 
in  the  words  of  Morgan  and  Addison,  some  important  remarks 
and  experiments* 

"  By  the  functions  of  a  nerve,  we,  of  course,  mean  the  functions 
performed  by  its  extreme  branches,  as  unconnected  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  brain  by  a  local  stimulus  applied]  to  its'  main  trunk ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  may,  under  the  action  of 
very  different  stimuli,  convey  a  similar  impression  to  the  brain,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  recognized  under  the  general  term  of  sensation,  whilst 
its  extreme  terminations  only  receive  and  convey  to  the  sensorium  those 
peculiar  impressions,  for  the  production  of  which  the  organ  was  first 
called  into  existence  ;  and,  as  it  is  proved,  that  the  same  stimulus  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities  of  a  nerve,  which  is  highly  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  and  which  consequently  produces  an  immediate  and  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  system,  may  be  applied  without  producing  any  sen- 
jiible  effect  upon  the  oxtreme'branches  of  another  nerve,  which,  from 
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the  operation  of  a  different  exciting  cause,  may  evince  an  equal  degree 
of  excitability  ;  as,  in  short,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  funclions  of  a 
nerve  cannot  be  determined  by  its  comparative  sensibihty,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  what  has  induced  Mr.  Brodie  to  support  an  opinion, 
in  which  he  is  neither  borne  out  by  fair  reasoning  nor  by  sound  analo- 
gy ;  whilst,  to  prove  that  he  is  directly  contradicted  by  fact,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  instituted  : — 

*'  The  spinal  marrow  of  a  half-grown  rabbit  was  divide<l ;  the  leg  was 
inoculated  with  strong  prussic  acid  :  the  animal  died  in  tliree  minutes 
af^er  the  introduction  of  the  poison,  this  being  the  usual  period  of  time 
in  which  that  poison  was  found  to  operate  upon  these  animals  under 
common  circumstances  when  introduced  into  the  same  part. 

'*  Now,  if  the  impression  produced  upon  the  brain  by  tlie  application 
of  prussic  acid  to  a  distant  part  be  the  consequence  of  its  action  upon 
nerves  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  as  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  case  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  experiment,  we  should  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive, from  the  advocates  of  that  gentleman's  theory,  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  result  of  the  experiment  just  related. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of  the  poison  be  carried  to 
the  brain  by  other  organs,  we,  for  the  present,  leave  the  advocates  of 
,  absorption  and  infiltration  to  account  for  its  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  system  when  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
ceed with  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  experiments."  pp.  24-26. 

#•••••  •• 

*^  The  results  of  these  experiments  appear  to  us  completely  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  would  attribute  the  action  of  a  poison  upon  the 
system  solely  to  its  contact  with  the  substance*  of  the  brain.  They  are 
further  strengthened  by  the  following :  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  mere  apphcation  of  a  poisonous  agent  to  the  wounded  substance  of 
the  organ  is  unattended  by  those  immediate  and  fatal  effects  which 
might  be  expected  by  the  advocates  of  the  tlieoiy  alluded  to.  A  por- 
tion of  woorara,  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  was  applied  to  a  wound  on 
the  back  of  a  full-grown  rabbit :  in  four  minutes  the  animal  fell  para- 
lyzed on  its  side,  in  which  state  it  remained  for  the  space  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  when,  the  effect  of  the  poison  subsiding,  the  animal 
eventually  and  gradually  recovered. 

«  The  brain  of  another  rabbit  of  the  same  age  and  condition,  was 
then  laid  bare,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cerebrum  sliced  off  horizon- 
tally :  in  the  surface  thus  exposed,  a  portion  of  woorara,  of  the  same 
size  as  that  used  in  the  experiment  on  the  first  rabbit,  was  inserted, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  prevent  its  contact  with  any  part  except 
the  brain  itself.  After  the  interval  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  heid 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  inoculation,  the  animal  was,  from  motives 
of  humanity,  destroyed ;  but  duhng  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  the  effect  of  the  poison,  upon  the  system,  was 
observed.  The  animal,  under  excitement,  leaping  about  the  loom  as 
usual. 

*•''  It  may  be  objected  to  this  experiment,  that  the  divided  surfaces  of 
A  wounded  brain  are  incapable  or  performing  healthy  functions  :  this 
we  admit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  epntend  that  the  poison,  which 
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was  soon  dissolved  in  the  moisture  of  tbe  brain,  must  have  penetrated 
to  a  part  which,  undivided  and  uninjured,  was  still  capable  of  perform- 
ing its  proper  offices  ;  and  that  we  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  obseiT- 
ed  some  effect  from  the  inoculation,  if  the  theory  of  cerebral  contact 
had  been  founded  in  truth. 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  poison  does  ever  circulate  with  the  blood 
through  the  brain,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
dispute.  We  contend,  that  such  is  not  the  cause  of  its  operation  upon 
the  system.  And  whether  or  not  a  poison  does,  iii  all  cases,  enter  the 
circulation,  is  not  the  point  at  issue ;  for  we  have  contended,  that  if  they 
do  find  their  way  into  the  veins,  they  affect  the  brain  and  general  sys- 
tem by  their  direct  operation  upon  the  nerves  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
blood  vessel,  and  from  that  cause  only.''  pp.  77-79. 

Poisoning  may  then  be  effected  by  prussic  acid,  and,  of 
course,  by  other  poisons,  when  no  communication  remains  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  inoculated  part,  but  by  means  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  were  not  conclusions  in  na- 
tural science  to  be  drawn  with  great  reserve,  we  should  believe 
that  poisons  never  act  directly  ou  tbe  brain  or  its  system  of 
nerves.  No  known  fact  tends  to  place  the  sympathetic  nerve 
in  the  same  point  of  view  ;  indeed,  its  anatomical  arrangement 
renders  any  analogous  experiment  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  our  readers,  all  the  facts  which 
we  think  necessary  to  establish  our  adopted  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  poisons.  While,  however,  we  consider  the  nervous 
extremities  as  receiving  the  deleterious  influence,  we  would,  by 
no  means,  neglect  to  urge  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the 
practical  importance  of  the  well  determined  fact,  that  poisons 
are  absorbed,  enter  the  veins,  and  act  upon  the  nerves  of  those 
tubes.  Hence,  in^ctual  practice,  every  cause  of  increased  ab- 
jsorption  should  be  most  sedulously  avoided.  Nausea  having 
this  tendency,  it  should  be  shunned  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
tbe  particular  indications  of  the  case.  Bleeding,  especially, 
should  always  be  postponed  until  the  removal  of  the  poison 
from  the  body,  unless  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  make  it 
more  dangerous  to  permit  tbe  progress  of  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion, than  to  hazard  an  increased  absorption.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  precept  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  aware 
how  very  much  the  absorption  of  fluids,  even  of  those  of  the 
body,  is  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  blood.  The  effect  of  poison 
inserted  into  wounds,  has  been  found  to  be  much  retarded  by 
distension  of  the  veins,  cither  of  the  part  itself,  or  of  the  wkole 
system.  The  same  remarks  ar^  applicable,  in  perhaps  a  less 
degree,  to  all  modes  of  depletion  ;  as  by  perspiration  or  ex- 
tharsis. 
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Tbe  various  series  of  ex |)criments  instituted  previously  to  those 
of  Morgan  and  Addison,  for  the  same  purfioses,  were,  doubt- 
less,  ingenious,  and  reflect  honour  upon  tbe  physiologists  who 
planned  and  executed  them  ;  but  each  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  preoccupied  with  anticipations  which  directed  his  views  to 
limited  portions  of  the  debated  questions,  and  left  unsupplied 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  facts  nece.ssary  to  a  correct  and  satis- 
factory result.  These  later  experimenters,  bowever,  if  ihey 
have  not  solved  all  the  questions  relative  to  the  classes  and  in- 
dividuals (an  end  which  they  have  not  attempted)  have,  at  least, 
left  little  to  be  determined  on  the  general  mode  of  action  of  all 
the  agents  under  consideration.  In  their  review  and  criticism 
of  the  investigations  of  their  predecessors,  they  have  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  strict  philosophical  reasoning,  and  by  a 
more  comprehensive  comparison  of  facts  have  not  only  correct«- 
ed  the  conclusions  previously  drawn,  but  have  applied  those  very 
facts  to  the  support  of  their  own  views. 

The  experiments  of  Seguin  and  of  Magendie,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  are  found  in  the  physiology  of  the  latter ;  those 
of  Rodrigue  and  of  Pennock,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  thoseof  Barry,  in  his  work  on  the  Influence 
of  Atmospheric  Pressure  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
those  of  Brodie,  on  which  our  authors  dwell  at  some  length,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  thus  reconciling  the  conflicting  results  of  various  eminent 
physiologists,  and  doing  so  much  to  open  the  way  for  further  dis- 
covery, our  authors  have  made  a  most  important  contributitf>n 
to  science,  and  their  work  presents  a  pleasing  departure  from 
the  dullness,  and  want  of  novelty  and  originality  so  prevalent 
during  the  present  '*  decline  of  science  in  l^ngland." 

Without  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  any  individual 
poison,  it  will  be  proper  to  treat,  briefly,  of  the  classes  to  which 
our  attention  will  be  hereafter  directed.  Although,  in  a  majpr- 
ity  of  instances,  it  may  be  practicable  to  ascertain  what  poison 
a  patient  has  taken,  yet  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  in  which  it 
wiJI  be  necessary  to  act  promptly,  and  under  circumstances 
which  will  aflbrd  no  clue  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  poison  under 
tbe  eflfects  of  which  the  patient  is  labouring.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  evident  that  we  should  have  ^ome  general  principles,  on 
which  we  may  act  with  reason  and  safety.  The  subject  of  tox*^ 
icology  has,  as  yet,  been  too  little  cultivated,  to  allow  of  a  per- 
fect classification  of  poisons.  Orfila,  proceeding  with  as  much 
method  as  the  present  state  of  the  science  admits  of,  has  divid- 
ed them  into  four  classes  ;  the  irritant,  the  narcotic,  the  uarco- 
tico-acrid,  and  the  septic. 
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The  symptoms  producecf  by  tbe  irritant  poisons,  chough  Ta^ 
rying*,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  have  certain  general  charac* 
lers,  in  which  mo^t  of  the  particular  substances  resemble  ^ach 
other.   Many  of  them,  as  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  various  metal- 
lic salts,  produce,  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  a  strong,  sour,  as- 
tringent, burning,  or  styptic  taste,  with  a  sensation  of  dryness 
and  constriction  in  the  fauces.     They  excite  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  which  is  often  extremely  acute,  and  indicattve 
of  violent  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     There  is 
severe  vomiting  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  poison  developes  a 
haemorrhagic  irritation,  so  that  blood  is  among  the  substances 
vomited.     Purging  is  common  ;  and,  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
vomiting,  blood  is  sometimes  discharged.     The  local  irritation 
soon  excites  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  general  system  ;  and 
we  find  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  skin  hcatad,  thirst  excited, 
and,  in  short,  a  fever,  as  truly  idiopathic  as  any  other,  is  lighted 
up,  or  profound  congestion  of  the  vital  organs  takes  place,  and 
the  patient  is   cold  and  prostrated.     In  the  first  and  middle 
stages  of  the  accident,  the  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unconnected  with  any  important  affection  of  the   nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  only  late  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  that  we 
begin  to  find  spasmodic  symptoms,  delirium,  tendency  to  stupor, 
or  other  indications  of  a  serious  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  brain.     By  these  characters,  the  irritant  poisons  in  general 
will  be  recognized  ;  the  peculiarities  of  each  will  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places.     The  effects  of  the  narcotics  are  very 
different  from  those  just  detailed.     They  do  not  excite  any  vio- 
lent irritation  in  the    mouth  and  throat ;  they  do  not  produce 
vomiting,  unless  in  very  large  doses;  and  not  constantly,  even 
umfer  that  circumstance.     The  vomiting,  top,  is  not  obstinate, 
as  in  the  preceding  class.     Tbey  usually  excite  little  or  no  pain. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  produce  severe  suffering  ;  but  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  pain,  instead  of  "being  confined  to  the 
abdomen,  is  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body.     The  symptoms 
most  constantly  produced  by  the  narcotics,  are  vertigo,  weak- 
ness, or  even  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  dilation  of  the  pu- 
pil, tendency  to  stupor,  spasm,  or  absolute iopi^vulsion.     There 
is  a  greater  variety  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  narcotico- 
acrid  poisons,  than  in  those  resulting  from  the  ingestion  of  nar^ 
cotics.     Still,  they  need  not  be  confounifed  with  the  irritants. 
So(ne  of  them  excite  strong  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  this  iiritation  is  apt  to  subside  for  a  time,  which  is  very  va- 
riable, and  then  to  revive.     One  form  of  this  irritatioi^  is  deli- 
rium.    During  the  access,  the  limbs   are  commonly  stiff,  or 
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agitated  by  convulsions.  The  eyes  sometimes  seem  asif  sfart- 
ing  from  their  socket»f  while  the  tongue,  end  hps  are  livid,  as 
in  asphyxia,  which  state  sometimes  results  from  the  immobility  cS 
tlie  chest  which  these  poisons  not  rarely  produce.  The  de- 
rangement of  mind  is  not  constant.  Vomiting,  in  the  cases  just 
stated,  is  rare.  Other  poisons  of  this  class  act,  like  the  nar- 
cotics; in  a  continued  manner ;  not  having  intervals  of  calm. 
The  greater  part,  however,  develope,  at  first,  a  lively  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  is  then  followed  by  somnolency  and 
other  narcotic  effects,  with  symptoms  of  acute  gastric  and  in- 
testinal inflammation,  as  exhibited  in  the  effects  of  the  irritant 
poisons.       '    * 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
those  of  the  septic  class;  as  these  are  scattered  irregularly 
throughout  various  authors,  and  being  produced  by  deleterious 
gases,  or  by  poisonous  serpents  and  insects,  will  be  noticed  in 
another  place.  Th& treatment  of  poisoning  by  poisons  of  the 
simply  irritant  class,  now  demands  our  attention  ;  and  we  shall, 
as  yet,  say  nothing  of  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  effects  of 
narcotics  and  narcotico-acrid  substances ;  as  we  propose  confin- 
ing our  present  remarks  almost  entirely  to  poison  of  the  first 
class. 

Wfien  called  to  a  patient  presenting  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  any  of  the  substances  in  question,  and  being  unable  to  con- 
jecture the  precise  nature  of  the  substance,  the  physician  will 
endeavMr,  first,  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  then  to  remove  the  inflammation  excited  in  the 
digestive  surface.  The  first  ebject  will  be  attained  by  vomiting, 
enemata  and  the  atomach*pumti.  When  it  can  4>e  ascertained 
that  the  poison  ^as  taken  in  solCition,  the  stomach  may  be  free- 
ly washed  out  with  the  stomach- pamp.  When,  however,  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  poison  was  liqoi^^  vomiting  shouM  be  ex- 
cited, by  giving  the  patient  large  quantities  of  tepid  mucilage, 
or  sugar  and  water,  or  even  water  alone.  If  vomiting  does  not 
soon  occtfr,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  irritating  the  throat  with 
a  feather,  provided  there  be  not  too  much  tenderness  in  that 
region  ;  fn  which  ease,  we  must  merely  persist  in  the  drinks. 
After  freely  emptying  the  stomach,  and  especially  if  there  be 
pain  in  the  bovvels,'  puiging,  or  considerable  thirst,  we  should 
employ  ^de^nata,  until  Hie  bowels  are  freely  opened.  The  of- 
fending matter  being  thus  removed,  as  completely  as  possible, 
we  have  next  Co  combat  the  inflammation  which  exists  'in  a 
greater.or  less  surfaeeof  the  muaous  memtiranc  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines^  ShouM  the  activity  of  the  circulation  aiid  the 
strength  of  the  patient  be  considered  sufficient  to  justify  general 
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bleeding,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  that  measure ;  the  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  being  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
•ular  case.  A  measure  more  generally  admissible,  however,  and 
more  decidedly  useful  in  the  present  case,  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  fitomach  and  small  in- 
testines, and,  if  there  be  irritation  of  the  large  intestines,  to 
the  affected  regions  of  the  abdomen,  or  near  the  extremity  of 
the  rectum.  If,  after  the  first  or  second  application  of  leeches, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  persist,  thay  should  be  reapplied. 
To  promote  their  effect,  apply,  for  hours  at  a  time,  mucilaginous 
fomentations  to  the  alxlomen ;  allowing  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient to  regulate  their  temperature.  These  mucilages,  when 
perseverinply  employed,  have  a  powerful  infltienip  in  reducing 
the  increased  vital  actions  of  the  digestive  surface.  .The  pa- 
tient should  take  nothing  into  his  stomach  except  pure  watery 
mucilaginous  drinks,  or  weak  lemonade.  These  will  be 
constantly  exhausting  the  irritation  of  tlie^  surface  on  which 
they  act,  while  broths  or  other  nutritious  substances,  given  wtth 
a  view  to  restore  strength,  will  either  rekindle  the  subsiding  in- 
flammation, or  convert  it  to  an  obstinate  chronic  affection,  ter- 
minating, if  not  relieved,  in  marasmus.  During  the  progress 
of  the  case,  the  bnwels  should  be  kept  open,  by  eneraata ;  care- 
fully avoiding  emetics,  cathartics,  tonics,  and,  in  fact,  all*  irri- 
tants, which  are  only  calculated  to  exasperate  the  inflammation 
and  debility,  or  to  perpetuate  the  evils,  under  a  chronic  form, 
which  makes  existence  a  burden,  and  is  very  far  moretHflicult 
to  cure,  than  the  acute  affection  itself.  The  patient  must  have 
distinctly  commenced  his  convalescence,  before  any  nutritious 
matter  is  allowed  ;  and  even  then,  he  must  takc^  during  the 
first  days„  only  preparations  of  sago,  tapioca*  arrow-root,  figs, 
and  other  liquid  vegetable  food.  When  an  incipient  disorgani- 
zation  renders  the  convalescence  ver^  slow,  it  is  especially  es- 
sential to  observe  this  strict  regimen ; 'without  which  the  pa- 
tient will  inevitably  perish,  or  what  is  worse,  will  be  rendered 
incurably  dyspeptic  or  hypochondriac,  and  finally  sink  under 
marasmus  or  dropsy. 

Whether  the  case  terminates  fatally  or  not,  evtry  effort 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  poison.  The 
cups  and  glasses  in  the  house  of  the  patient  should  be.inspect- 
ed.  The  various  dishes  of  his  table,  and  the  cookjrf<;  utensils 
of  ];he  kitchen,  must  be  examined,  especially  if  lead  or  copper  en- 
ter into  their  composition,  and  any  acid  vegetabkfhas  been  boiled 
in  them.  The  substances  voasited,  and*those  passed  iVom  the 
bowelfly  must  be  preserved  ;  and  if  the  patient  dip,  the  contents  . 
of  the  alimentary  canal  sl|ould  be  coiiected,  and  the  mueotis 
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membrane  flhonld  be  well  washed,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  poi- 
son, or  to  detect  any  powder  which  may  subside  from  the  liquids. 
Siich  a  powder  will  always  be  found,  when  solid  arsenious  aciA 
(common  arsenic)  has  been  swallowed.  Several  poisons  pene- 
trate and  combiiitt  with  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; and  therefore  these  organs  should  always  be  preserved, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  examined,  in  case  the  other  suspected 
substances  afford  no  trace  of  poison.  The  liquids  to  be  exam- 
ined must  always  be  fil|ered  ;  and  if  they  be  coloured,  so  as, 
in  any  degree,  to  disguise  the  colours  of  the  precipitates  which 
may  be  obtained  from  them,  their  colour  may  be  removed,  ac* 
eording  (9  the  plan  of  Orfila,  by  ex)>osing  the  solution  to  a 
stream  of  chtorim^,  which  |lossesses  the  power  of  bleaching  both 
solids  and  liquids.  It  is  true,  that  some  poisons,  as  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  for  instance,  are  decomposed  by  chlorine.  But  tfle 
solutions  of  siiver  are  precipitated  by  chlorine,  and  the  precipi- 
tates easily  yield  pure  silver;  while  the  new  compounds  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  bhiorine  an  the  other  poisons  of  which  we 
shall  treat,  are  either  no^precipitated  at  all,  or  such  precipitate 
is  easily  made  to  yield  its  basis,  and  is  therefore  lo  be  desired, 
rather  than  avoided.  Hence,  the  ofijections  of  Fodere  against 
the  employment  of  chlorine  in  the  instances  urtder  consideration 
seem  to  be  founded  on  his  personal  enmity  to  Orfila,  rather  than 
any  conviction  ofthedisadvantages  of  the  process.  Even  the  grelit 
interests  of  our  species,  and  the  noble  pursuits  of  science,  are  thus 
daily  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  individuals  or  scientific  parties. 
In  all  chemical  researches  on  poisons,  th^  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  our  tests  pure.  This  neglected,  we 
shall  sometifties  fail.  %vlicre,  by  the  proper  precautions,  we 
should  have  succeeded*  Another  precaution,  in  the  application 
of»tests,  i!9  to  apply  them  drop  by  drop;  stopping  the  addition 
whenever  their  effect  ceases.  Unless  this  rule  be  observed,  the 
excess  of  the  test  will  sometimes  retain  the  poison  in  solution, 
and  thus  conceal  its  presence.  The  chemist  should  also  accus- 
tom himself  to  operate  on  minute  quantities  of  substances;  and 
to  impress  on  his  memory  the  density  and  colour  of  precipi- 
tates, andt  the  time  required  for  their  subsidence.  He  will  thus 
attain  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy.  Dr.  Christison,  tor  in- 
80a«ee,  has  lately  detected  the  two  hundred  aad  fiftieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  arsenious  acid  ;  a  quantity  so  small,  and  examined 
junder  9ucb  circumstances,  that  it  must  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  one  whose  tact  had  not  been  perfected  by  practice,  or 
whose  4ye  had  not  been  thoroughly  familiarissed  with  the 
^cbrystalinechpiacters  of  this  acicL  '•The  chemist  should,  by 
no  means,  dcspair^of  becoming  tbu%expert  in  the  detection  of 
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poisons.  Tbe  only  essential  requisite  for  success,  is  the  desire 
and  resolution  to  sueceed  ;  a  requisite,  without  which  no<>ranch 
tof  his  science  can  be  mastered^  no  respectability  attained;  with 
which  his  ultimate  reward  is  sure.  What  can  afford  the  ra- 
tional mind  more  real  pleasure,  than  thus  to  overcome  the 
greatest  obstacles,  by  the  invaluable  virtue  of  perseverance  i 
The  work  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
does  not  contain  the  general  features  of  poisoning  by  irritants, 
but  considers  these  agents  separately.  The  table  which  we 
have  offered,  has  been  drawn  from  other  works  of  the  same 
eminent  author,  which  we  shall  has^e  occasion  to  notice  more 
particularly.  We  should  have  considered  it  superfluo'hs  to  have 
introduced  any  remarks  on  the  trcVtraent,  were  it  not  that  the 
precepts  which  we  have  stated,  are  too  little  adopted,  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  practitioners,  who  employ  with  most  dangerous  free- 
dom, emetics,  cathartics,  stimulants  add  pther  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  existing  inflammation.  These  are  some- 
times given  under  circumstances  in  whiA  they  act  as  addition- 
al poisons.  If  we  have  spoken  of  Ihe  neglect  of  toxicology  in 
*this  country,  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  confine  our  retnarks  to  it 
alone.  They  may  be  justly  applied,  if  not  t9  France,  at  least 
to  England.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  Hufeland  has  given,  in  his 
'' System  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,"  so  late  as  1818,  or' if 
our  memory  do  not  deceive  us,  1828,  plans  of  treatment  which 
no  intelligent  toxicologist  should  advise,  and  which  are  sometimes 
evidently  foundedon  erl^neous  application  of  chemical  principles. 
We  are  not  favourably  disposed  towards  popular  works  on 
the  healing  art  in  general,  but  in  the  present  case,  the  acci- 
dents occur  so  often  under  circumstances  precluding  the  readi 
of  professional  aid  within  a  short  time,  and  time  is  so  valu- 
able in  all  instances  of  poisoning,  that  we  are  disposed  to  dif- 
fuse, as  much  as  possible,  by  popular  works,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  toxicology.  With  similar  views,  M.  Or- 
fila  has  given  to  the  public  his  small  treatise,  simplified  from  his 
larger  works.  His  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  popular  use  has  not 
been  unsuccessful,  and  is  highly  eommended  by  the  first  author- 
ities in  France.  Besides  his  own  notes  and  additions,  the  transla- 
tor has  given  an  appendix  from  tbe  French  original  of  a  ^'Ued- 
ieo-legal  Manual  of  Poisons,"  published  under  the  direction  of 
H*  Cbaussier. 

•  As  a  specimea  of  the  popular  form  of  Orfila's  work»  we  give 
the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  the  important  subject  of  hydro- 
phobia, this  being  one  of  tbe  subjects  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  t'  ,  , 
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**  Bite*of  Mad  Animals. — It  is  completely  demoDBtrated  that  man, 
the  horie,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  hof^^s,  and  still  oftener  foxes,  weaves, 
cats  and  dogs  become  mad,  without  having  been  bitten.  Many  causes 
may  produce  this  dreadful  disease ;  but  it  is  observed  most  frequently 
in  intemperate  summers  and  severe  winters. 

**  Madness  is  almost  always  communicated  by  the  bite  of  an  animal 
affected  with  it ;  though  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the 
saliva  or  froth  of  a  mad  animalto  the  lips  or  to  a  wound. 

"  Signs  of  Madness  in  Dogs, — According  to  the  observations  of  M. 
M.  Enaux  and  Chaussier,  a  dog,  when  first  affected  with  madness,  is 
ill,  la2y,  less  lively  than  is  usual ;  he  shuns  the  light ;  lies  in  a  corner ; 
does  not  bark,  but  growls  incessantly  at  strangers,  and  without  appa- 
rent cause;*  \^e  rejecis  food  and  drink ;  and  his  gait  is  weak  and  shuf- 
fling like  that  of  a  person  almott  asleep.  After  two  or  three  days,  he 
flies  in  fear  from  every  object,  staggers  in  his  walk,  and  frequently  fails. 
His  hair  bristles,  his  eye  is  fierce,  fixed  and  bright ;  his  head  is  kept 
low,  the  mouth  is  open  and  liill  of  froth,  the  tongue  hangs  out,  and  his 
tail  is  held  between  his  legs.  He  has  a  dread  of  water,  and  this  fluid 
seems  to  aggravate  his  sufferings  ;  frdtn  time  to  time  he  has  an  access  of 
rage,  and  attempts  to  bite  eyery  object  that  presents  itself,  even  his  mas- 
ter: the  light  and  bright  colours  increase  his  fury.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
or  forty  houMs  he  dies  in  convulsions. 

"  It  is  evident  thafa  dog  ought  to  be  killed,  or  at  least  secufely  confin- 
ed, the  first  moment  that  signs  of  madness  manifest  themselves. 

"  The  carcase  becomes  putrid  very  speedily,  and  infuses  an  infec- 
tious odour :  it  is  important  that  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  open  air, 
lest  it  may  be  eaten  by  hungry  animals,  which  may  thus  be  infected 
with  the  disease.  It  ought  to  be  buried  in  a  deep  hole ;  and  the  walls 
within  which  he  was  confined,  and  the  instrunients  employed  in  feeding 
him,  should  be  washed  with  lime  and  water.  Whoever  touches  the 
body  should  take  care  to  wash  his  hands  in  vinegar. 

*'  Treatment  of  Madness. — A  person  bitten  by  a  mad  animal  seldom 
suffers  the  symptoms  of  madness  until  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  day. 
SuQKour,  however,  should  be  administered  immediately  after  the  acci« 
dent. 

**  First — The  person  should  be  stripped,  and  his  clothes  be  put  into 
water,  in  order  U>  destroy  all  risk  of  communicating  the  disorder  by  the 
saliva  of  the  dog. 

"  Secondly — ^If  a  bite  is  recent,  the  wound  should  be  allowed  to  bleed, 
and  should  be  squeezed  on  all  sides  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood,  then 
it  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  salt  and  water,  or; 
soap  suds.  If  the  bite  is  small  or  deep,  it  must  be  enlarged  by  a  bis- 
toury and  pressed  by  the  fingers ;  this  operation  is  Unnecessary  if  th% 
cuticle  only  is  raised.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  wopnds  often 
appear  to  be  superficial,  when  the  poison  has  penetrated  deeply. 

"  Thirdly — The  wound  must  be  washed ;  and,  for  the  ^purpose  of 
irritating  it  and  increasing  the  flow  of  blood,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  a 
very  course  towel,  and  sometimes,  to  apply  a  cupping  glass. 
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**  Fourthly,  The  wounds,  and  even  the  scratches  must  be  oanterized 
with  some  one  of  the  caustics  pointed  out,  (Section  75 ;)  the  but* 
ter  of  antimony,  the  hot  iron,  or  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  pseferred  to 
others.*  The  cauterization  should  be  deep  and  carefully  made ;  if  it 
is  slight,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  no  danger 
is  to  hn  apprehended  from  cauterizmg  too  much.  When  the  wounds  are 
numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  cauterize  them  in  succession,  beginning 
with  those  on  the  head  and  face,  and  leaving  the  interval  of  a  day  be- 
tween the  several  apphcations  of  the  caustic. 

'*  Fifthly  —Six  or  seven  hours  after  this  operation,  a  latge  blistering 
plaster,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  (Section  100,t)  should  1^  ap- 
plied over  the  eschar.  It  should  be  removed  twelve  hours  afterwards, 
and  the  raised  cuticle  be  cut  with  the  point  of  a  knife ;  the  surface  is  to 
be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  the  leaf  of  a  beet  or  cabbage  besmeared 
with  butter  or  the  cooling  cerate,  (Section  101,|)  or  with  a  cloth  cover- 
ed with  beeswax  and  oil. 

"  Sixthly  —When  the  eschar  is  detached,  which  takes  place  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  the  sore  should  be  bi^ught  to  heal  and  skin  over, 
if  it  is  perceived  that  the  cauterization  has  been  carried  deeper  than 
the  wound  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal ;  sl|^uld  this  not  be  the  case,  the 
caustic  mi^t  be  applied  anew ;  and  when  the  eschar  falls,  suppuration 
must  be  maintained  for  forty  or  fifty  days,  by  putting  into  the  sore  a 
pea  or  bean,  or,  what  is  better,  a  small  piece  of  orris-root  or  of  gentian, 
and  by  dressing  with  the  vescicating  salve,  (Section  100.§) 

*'  Necessary  Precautions, — If  the  wound  is  on  the  bead,  all  the  hair 
akould  be  shorn  off,  in  order  that  all  the  bitten  parts  may  be  seen  and 
cauterized.  If  a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  scalp  are  produced 
by  the  cauterization,  emollient  and  resolvent  fomentations  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  sore  be  diessed  simply. 

*'  Wounds  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  eyelids,  ought  to  be  cauterized  veiy 
deeply,  and  suppuration  be  maintained  for  a  long  time.  The  applica- 
cation  of  caustic  to  the  eyelids  requires  some  care  ;  they  ought  to  be 
raised  and  separated  from  the  eye,  and  the  edges  of  the  bite  be  burned 
with  the  caustic  laid  on  a  small  brush  or  pencil.  If  the  froth  of  the 
saliva  of  the  animal  has  touched  the  ball  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessa^  to 
pass  the  pencil,  armed  with  caustic,  lightly  over  it;  the  only  inconve- 
mence  that  will  follow,  will  be  a  little  inflammation  and  a  more  or  less 
considerable  flow  of  tears  ;  and  to  relieve  these,  the  eye  may  be  wash- 
ed with  water,  in  which  flaxseed,  or  the  root  of  mallow  (atthsea  offici- 
nalis) or  gum  has  been  boiled,  and  to  which  arc  added  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum.  If  the  wound  is  in  the  mouth,  this  should  be  washed  with 
irineg^  and  water,  and  afterwards  cauterized  with  the  hot  iron,  for 
liquid  caustics  will  mix  with  the. saliva,  and  thus  be  applied  to  sound 
potts  of  greater  or  less  importance.  When  the  bite  is  near  an  artery, 
and  the  pi^sation  of  this  may  be  eeen,«r  may  be  felt  1^  the  finger  laid 

*  Also  hinar  caustic,  caustic  potash,  and  a  paste  of  soap  and  lime. 

4  Made  by^eltiag  slowly  toother  four  ounces  of  wax,  sii  dra«hms  of  tsrpeu- 
tine,  and  one  and  a  quarter  ouneiiof  olive  oil,  and  Adding,  wbHethe  fluid  is  cooling, 
three  omices  of  powdered  caotbarldes  and  two  drachms  of  masticb. 

t  Consists  of  i^e  ounce  of  white  wax,  two  of  olive  oil,  and  two  oC  spermaceti. 

$  As  in  the  above  note. 
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upon  the  wound,  the  surface  onlj  must  be  touched  lighdy  with  the 
butter  of  antimony  on  a  pencil ;  thus  the  artery  may  be  avoided  and 
the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  which  miffht  otherwise  attend  the  separation 
of  the  eschar,  need  not  be  apprehended.  But  even  this  slight  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic  will  be  hazardous,  if  the  artery,  instead  ojf  being 
covered  by  some  portion  of  muscle  or  of  cellular  tissue,  is  laid  bare ; 
in  Ibis  case,  the  only  application  which  can  be  made,  is  that  of  pow- 
dered cantharides  or  of  some  acrid  ointment. 

^*  If  the  wound  is  not  recent  and  is  entirely  healed,  and  if  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  animal  was  mad,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
woui^  without  delay  by  means  of  a  bistoury  or  pointed  knife,  to  cau- 
terize it,  and  excite  it  to  suppuration/'  Enaux  and  Chuussieur. 

**  ^We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Marochetti  for  many  important  observa- 
tions, which  we  take  this  occasion  to  communicate.' "  **  After  the  bite 
of  a  mad  animal,  one  or  more  pustules  of  various  size  are  seen  to  arise 
at  the  sides  of  the  frenura  or  bridle  of  the  tonjsrue,  and  upon  the  late- 
ral parts  of  the  lower  surface  of  that  organ.  Tlie  ordinary  size  of  these 
pustules  is  about  that  of  a  fentil  or  of  a  millet-seed  ;  touched  with  a 
probe,  they  give  the  sensation  of  a  fluctuation  :  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance cannot  be  exaelly  fixed ;  ordinarily,  they  show  themselves 
from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  bite,  though  sometimes  they 
cannot  be  seen  until  the  twentieth  or  even  the  thirty-fourth  day.  If  the 
virus,  which  these  pustules  contain,  is  not  destroyed  within  twenty-four 
hours,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  symptoms  of  madness 
burst  forth.  The  lower  part  of  the  tongue  of  a  man  who  has  been  bit- 
ten should  be  carefully  examined  therefore,  and  the  examination  be 
repeated  many  times  in  the  day  for  six  weeks :  if,  in  this  time,  the  pus- 
tules do  not  show  themselves,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  person  has 
not  beeninfected  by  the  virus.  If  the  pustules  do  appear,  they  must 
be  opened  and  cauterized  freely  and  completely ;  for  an  insufRcient 
burning  is  worse  than  useless.  Nevertheless,  it  may  happen  that  the 
pustules,  of  which  we  are  treating,  do  not  arise,  either  because  the  virus 
was  completely  destroyed  when  the  bite  was  cauterized  with  the  hot 
iron,  or  because  the  animal's  poison  was  exhausted  at  the  moment  of  his 
biting."  Monittur^  of  Atigust  l6^  M24. 

*'  While  we  wait  for  experience  to  decide  the  exactness  of  these  ob- 
servations, we  deem  it  proper  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  cauterizing 
the  wounds  made  by  rabid  animals,  recommending  at  the  same  time 
and  equally  the  cauterization  of  the  sublingual  pustules  shortly  after 
their  appearance.  There  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  making  use,  as 
accessory  means,  of  gargles  made  of  a  decoction  of  broom  (genista  ;^ 
and  of  the  tops  of  this  plant  admiiiistered  in  a  ptisan  gr^  in  pa\v(ler,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  M.  Marochetti. 

**  The  employment  of  Chlorme. — M.  Brugnatelli  has  reltitlld  many 
facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  chlorine  (oxymuriatic  acid)  applied  to 
^e  bites  of  rabid  animals,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  madaess.  Long 
before,  Cluzel  had  announced  that  the  same  remedy,  taken  internally, 
had  saved  many  ^rsons  who  we«e  bitten  by  a  mad  wolC  Until  expe- 
rience has  fully  decided  on  the  worth  of  this  remedy,  it  is  of  tlie  high- 
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est  importance  to  continue  to  cauterize  the  wounds,  according  to  the 
preceding  directions. 

'*  Internal  Treatment  of  the  Bite  of  Rabid  Animah, — During  the 
UrBt  days,  perspiration  is  to  be  promoted  by  meani  of  the  drink  men- 
tioned (Section  76  ;*)  when  the  wound  is  greatly  inflamed  or  very  pain- 
ful, a  decoction  of  mallow  or  of  flaxseed,  or  Dover's  powder,  may.  be 
substituted.  The  patient  should  be  bled  if  the  pulse  is  hard  and  full. 
Tartahzed  antimony  and  purgatives  are  administered  if  the  stomach  is 
loaded,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  yellow  coat,  and  the  mouth  is 
clammy.  Mild  food,  that  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  moderate  exercise 
are  to  be  prescribed.  The  regimen  should  be  more  strict  if  the  patient 
is  feverish." 

After  giving  several  formula;,  some  of  which  we  have  stated 
notes,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  following  observations  on  the 

'*  Treatment  of  Madness  in  Beasts, — The  bite  of  a  mad  animal  pro- 
duces in  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  the  same  symptoms  which  it  does  in 
man,  but  these  proceed  with  greater  rapidity. 

**  If  the  wound  is  in  the  tail  or  the  ear,  the  part  should  be  cut  ofi\  and 
the  stump  be  cauterized  with  a  hot  iron  ;  afterwards,  it  should  be  dress- 
ed with  the  digestive  ointment  described  below. 

"  If  the  bite  has  been  suffered  in  a  part  which  oannot  be  removed,  the 
hair  must  be  cut  off*,  the  wounds  be  washed,  enlarged  with  a  bistoury 
and  deeply  cauterized,  and  then  dressed  with  the  digestive  ointment ; 
the  sores  should  be  stimulated  from  time  to  time  with  powder  of  can- 
tharides,  or  with  caustic  potash,  and  not  be  alioWeJ  to  heal  for  some 
weeks. 

**  The  animal  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  others ;  and  the  person 
who  dresses  him  should  remember  to  wash  his  hands  with  soap,  or  vin- 
egar and  water.  It  is  equally  necessary  after  the  death  of  die  animal, 
to  take  care  not  to  skin  him,  for  fear  of  catching  the  disease. 

*'  Terebintkinate  Digestive  Ointment, — Mix  of  turpentine,  two 
•unces ;  olive  oil,  two  ounces  ;  two  yolks  of  eggs.  When  it  is  wished 
to  promote  suppuration,  a  half  drachm  of  cauvtie  potash,  in  powder, 
may  be  added." 

Success  from  the  internal  use  of  chlorine  or  «ny  other  reme- 
dy, has  been  exceedingly  rare,  but  any  thing  is  worth  a  trial. 
We  conclude  our  quotations  with  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks from  the  Appendix,  on  the  report  as  it  should  be  given 
by  the  physician. 

'*  Of  the  ISeporl.— In  cases  of  poisJhing,  the  reports  should  always 
present  three  distinct  part%: — 1.  The  protocol,  or  formula,  which  con- 
tains the  name  and  designations  of  the  person  to  whom  the  investiga«- 

^  Elder-flower  or  chamomile  tea,  with  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshoni  ia  each 
cap. 
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tion  is  ctininiitted ;  the  authoritj  which  ordered  the  visit ;  the  day  and 
hour  of*  the  visit ;  the  attitude,  and  external  and  apparent  stikte,  in  which 
the  subject  was  foaud  ;  the  objects  which  surround  him  ;  and  to  this  is 
added,  a  short  exposition  of  the  accidentrf  or  accessory  circunQstancos. 

'^  2.  The  description  of  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and  of  tfae  dif- 
ferent alterations  and  lesions  which  may  be  discovered  ;  the  age,  and 
the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  death,  are  indicated,  mention 
is  made  of  whatever  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  state 
of  the  visceral  cavities,  and  of  the  organs  contained  in  them,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  organs  of  digestioii«  is  described. 

'*  3.  The  conclusions  or  direct  consequences,  which  may  and  ought 
tg  be  deduced  from  the  description  of  the  circumstatices  observed  m  tha 
visit ;  and  no  conclusion  siiouid  be  presented,  which  is  not  drawn  from 
tlie  most  certain  facts  and  founded  upon  the  most  constant  laws  of  na» 
ture  and  the  princ9|ile8  of  art. 

"  We  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  brief  exposition  of  these  pre- 
cepts, the  detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  technical  works ;  and  w^ 
conclude  tliese  general  observations  with  repeating  what  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  oflen,  that  the  fact  of  poisoning  is  never  certain,  unless  the 
poison  ha^  been  found.  Beyond  this,  all  is  conjecture,  and  simple  sup- 
positions and  probabilities  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
honours  and  lives  of  men.'* 

From   these  speoimens,  and  from  the  title  of  the  work,  an 
idea  of  its  character  may  be  formed.     While  it  avoids  all  un- 
necessary technicalities,  it  never  degenerates  into  any  thing  ud* 
scientific ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  good  and  copvenient 
niarmal  for  those  whose  pursuits  do  not  allow  them  to  enter 
into  extensive  investigations  in  toxicology.     We  would  recoro- 
mend  it^  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  popular  manuals  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  to  every  lawyer.     Some  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  will  smile  at  the  connexion  of  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology with  their  profession ;  but  io  the  course  of  practice  they 
will  have  not  unfreqoent  occasion  to  feel  the  importance  of  both 
these  sciences,  in  the  most  responsible  cases  with  which  they 
may  be  entrusted.  *  The  one  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
testimony  and  opinions  of  the  chemist,  in  all  cases  of  supposed 
poisoning,  the  other  wilt  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  almost,  innumerable  questions  concerning  the  health, 
'death,  &c.  of  individuals*     On  these  two   sciences,  indeed^  is 
founded,  in  a  great  n^eastire,  that  of  legal  n^^dicine  or  medical 
jurisprudence  ;  a  mOi^c  important  and  interesting   science,  the 
cultivatioa  of  which  is  eqdhlly  incumbent  on  the  lajwyer  and 
the  physician,  in  whioh  tlie  two  professions  mutually  assist  each 
other,  but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  on  all  hands  strangely 
overlooked.     This   should'  not  be^  when   th^e  *'  Sledecine  le- 
gale" of  *Fod«re,  the  "  Toxicologic   generale  "  of  Orfila,  and 
the  ''  Systems  of  Medical  Juroprudence  7  by  Paris  and  Fon- 
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Manque,  and  by  Beck,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  inquiring 
reader.  Cngland,  too,  has  rurnisbed  a  raluabh  contribution  to 
legal  medicine,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Christis'on  on  poisons.  In  a 
notice  of  this  work,  and  of  those  of  Orfila,  which  we  propose 
hereafter  to  criticize,  we  shall  have  room  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute,  necessity  of  the  sciences  whieh  we  have  here 
only  mentioned.  The  more,  indeed,  the  human  mind  ex* 
tends  its  researches,  the  tnore  numeroilb  and  intimate  are 
the  relations  which  it  discovers  between  subjects,  which,  t» 
common  observation,  seem  te  present  nothing  in  common.  If, 
*at  last,  the  mind  is  wearied  and  discouraged  by  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  its  pursuits,  let  the  candidate  for  eminence  accu- 
mulate  all  within  the  compass  of  his  powers ;  seeifig  first  that 
he  has  mastered  that  which  he  professes,  with  all  the  advan* 
tagM  to  be  obtained  from  the  more  immediately  collateral 
branches  of  knowledge. 


AjiT.  III.— 1.' 1572,  A  Ckrankle  of  the   Times  of  Charles 
the  Ninth.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Prosper  Meri^ 
•met.     Author  of  ^  Theane  de  Clara  Gazul,"  '^  La  Jaque- 
rie,"  "  Matteo  Falconi,"  Ac.     New- York.     1830.       ' 

2.  La  Sainte  Ligne^  ou  la  numche^  pour  sertir  de  suite  aux  an- 
Tiates  dufanatisnu,  de  la  superstition  et  de  Phypoerisie,  Par 
Pigault-Lebrun.     Paris.     1829. 

No  nation  has  manufactured  Qnd  consumed  works  of  fiction 
more  lal'goly  than  the  French.  While  they  have  deluged  Europe 
with  their  works  of  this  class,  they  have  not  been  less  anxious 
to  receive  from  every  quarter  in  return.  They  have  transla^ 
tions  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  novelists,  of  Boecaeio, 
the  tale-writers  and  eanzoni  from  the  Italian,'  of  Goethe, 
Pichler  and  Vandervelde,  from  tfte  German ;  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  ScAtt,  Bulwer,  C^per,  &c.  from  the  Eng-  f 
lish,  not  to  mention  those  from  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  j 
and' recently,  by  the  labours  of  M.  Remusat,  from  the  Chinese,  j 
It  is,  we  think,  in  this  class  of  literature' that  the  French  \ 
tongue  has  always  mamtained  its  trjie  character  and  exhibited  i 
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its  capabilities  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Thanks  to  Pa«l 
Louie  Courier  ^nd  Beranger,  we  truiit  that  the  stiff,  inflated, 
ponripourf  style,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  has  lived  its  day. 
Even  in  history,  the  charming  production  of  De  Barante  on 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  shows  how  much  more  attractive  and 
effective  is  the  easy,  naive  language  of  France,  than  the  bard, 
mefita;re  dialect  of  the  academy. 

Before  notichtg  the  two  authors  at  the  head  of  our  article,  we 
will  give,  very  briefly,  a  sketch  of  French  prose-works  of  fic- 
tion, including  romance,  novel  aad  tales.  Perhaps  we  may 
say,  that  by  the  year  lOlM),  a  modern  literature  had  taken 
root  in  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe.  The  northern  sagas, 
the  Germaif  romance  of  Hildebrand,  and  the  Nibelunglied,  dii^:. 
have,  in  fact,  an  earlier  origin.*  It  is  true,  the  latter  work  ,ii]  its 
present  form,  cannot  claim  as  ancient  a  date,  but  it  is  thought 
by  critics  to  have  been  put  together,  from  popular  songs  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  manner  that  Wolf  supfiosed  the  Iliad  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  ballads  of  the  Rhapsodists.t  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  too,  possessed  an  abundant  and  varied  litera- 
ture from  which  that  of  England  has  continued  in  one  unbro- 
ken chairf  down  to  our  day.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  we  are 
likely  to  possess,  in  a  short  time,  these  early  monuments  of  our 
language-^^nonuments  that  conclusively  show,  what  we  have 
always  thought,  that,¥rom  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  until  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  England  was  one  of  the  most  civ*- 
ilized,  perhaps  the  most  civilized  country  on  the  g)obe.|  Sr»- 
nfondi  considers  the  period  from  the  ceronation  of  Hugh  Capet 
to  tife  death  of  Louis  YIII.  (987-1226)  which  he  terms  the 
period  o(  the  feudal  confederation^  Hs  one  of  the  most  important 
in  every  point  in  its  effects  on  France.  ^'  This  period,"  says 
he, ''  saw  the  birth  of  the  ehivalric  spirit,  with  its  bravery,  its 

*  loyalty,  its  frankness,  its  respect  for  the  weaker  sex,  and  ils  del- 
'  icate  sentiment  of  honour.     It  saw  the  birth  of  communes^  or 

*  that  spirit  of  association  in  the  cities,  before  enslaved,  which 
^gave  them  at  first  the  enclosure  of  walls  and  militia  to  defend 
^  thems^ires  against  their  opfH-essors,  then  voluntary  contribu- 
'  tions,  popular  justice,  magistrates,  consuls  of  their  own  choice, 
*■  and  a  republican  administration  ;  finally,  commerce  and  man- 
^  ttfactures  which  cannot  flourish  without  liberty.  It  saw  the 
\  birth  of  the  modern  languages,  romantic  poetry  and  classic  stu- 
^  dies.  When  the  popukition,  infinitely  multiplied,  enriched  i^nd 
'  moreover  enjoying  ^epose,  could  no  longer  remain  contented 

*  Conybeare's  IlltisUtitions  of  Anglo*Sax.  l\)el.  liv.    Hillebranl  Lehrbuch  der 
Literartar   Aisth.  Abriss  der  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  National  literatur.  603~4,  &c. 
t  Prolez.  ad  Homeram. 
X  See  Dr.  Gnindtvigs  Prospeotni  of  the  Biblioth.  An^o-Sax.     Lond.    1830. 
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*  with  thebarbarous  jargon  which  sufficed  so  long  as  man  avoid* 
*ed  man  instead  of  approaching,  him.  The  French  began  to 
'  conceive  other  pleasures  than  those  of  sense ;  they  need- 
^  ed  some  nourishment  for  the  imagination  and  the  soul,  and 

*  they  received  with  ardour,  in  the  South,  the  songs  of  the  Trou- 

*  badours,  and  in  the  North,  the  narratives  of  the  Trouveurs,  at 

*  Paris,  the  subtile  instructions  of  the  new  schools  of  philosophy 
^and  erudition  which  soon  assumed  the  titleof  universities.    Fi- 

*  nally,  the  same  period  saw  the  birth  of  the  first  great  religious 
'  reform,  that  preaching  destined  to  bring  back  the  bible  to  its 
'ancient  purity,  to  correct  the  manners  of  theciergy,  to  limit 
*'  the  oppressive  power  of  the  church,  to  reconcile  with  reason  an 

*  instruction  that  often   perverted    both  the  understanding  and 

*  morality."* 

'  It  is,  probably,  a  doubtful  matter  whether  French  literature 
had  its  origin  in  the  North  or  South  of  France,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  little  importance,  as,  had  there  been  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  that  country,  the  result  would  have  been 
nearly  the  same.  From  b79,  France  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  whose  languages  composed  originally  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, grew  into  two,  widely  different.  The  language  of  the 
North  was  termed  the  Romance  Walloon,  the  writer  was  call- 
ed a  Trouveur ;  that  of  the  South  was  called  the  Romance 
Proveu^al,  the  poets  that  sung  in  it  are  known  in  history  as 
Troubadours.  Sometimes  also  the  Provencal  dialect  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Langue  d'oc,  and  the  Walloon  that  of  the 
Langue  d'oil  or  d'oui  from  the  affirmative  word  of  each.  How 
these  languages,  as  well  as  the  other  derivations  of  the  Lttin, 
were  gradually  formed  out  of  the  Latin,  after  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  has  been  admirably  shown  by  Raynouard  in 
bis  learned  work  on  the  Troubadours.t  He  has  clearly  estab- 
lished tbat  the  Provencal  was  completely  formed  and  regular 
in  its  grammatical  structure  anterior  to  the  year  1000.  *'  No- 
thing," says  Sismondi,  in  his  History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Sooth  of  Europe,  "can  be  more  dissimilar  than  their  poems 

*  (of  the  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours.)  All  that  remains  of  the 
^  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  of  a  lyrical  charaeCer,  while  that 
'  of  the  Troov^npi  is  decidedly  epic.  The  Provenytis,  it  is 
<  true,  have  a}ip^aled  against  the  judgment  which  has  been 
^  passed  u|iou  their  poets,  to  whom  the  partitas  of  the  Trou- 

^  Sismondi.  Hktoire  des  Fran9ai8, 4.  33-4.    Edit  1823. 

t  H^yoouarc^  Choii  des  Poesies  orig:ioalM  des  Troubadours,  vol.  1,  ]6  to  104. 
1816.  See  also  a  very  teamed,  talented,  and  elegant  little  voiame  published  ano- 
Dymously.  entitled  "  l^ys  of  the  Minnesingers  or  German  Troubadours.  Londoo. 
1B2&"  Which  gives  the  best  acconst  we  Know  ot  the  Troafaadours,  in  a  compen- 
dioas  form. 
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*  veurs  ftftve  denied'all  the  merit  of  iorentioii.     The  foitner 

*  tnaintaffn,  that  it  it  evident  that  this  charge  is  false,  from  the 
^'loug  catalogue  of  the  tales,  romances  and  ftibles,  with  which 

<  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jongleurs  to  be  acquainted,  in  order  to 
'  entertain  the  great,  and  which  have  since  either  been  lost  or 
*are  preserved  in  the   langue  d'oil.     They  further  insist  ;that 

*  among  the   poems  of  the  Trouveurs   many  may  be  found  of 

*  Proven^l  origin, -^vhich  appears  from  the  scene  being   laid  m 

*  Provence ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  Trouveurs  contented 
^  theftnselves  with  translating  the  romances  and  fahUaux^  of 
^  which  they  were  not  the  inventors.     It  seems,  however,  ex- 

<  ceedingly  unaccountable,  that  the  songi  only  of  the  Proven* 
-*  ^als,  and  the  tales  of  the  French,  should  have  been  preserved, 
'  if  the  genius  of  the  two  nations,  in  this  respect,  were  not  es- 

*  seutially  distinct/'* 

True  it  is,  that  most  of  the  productions  of  the  North  are  narra-  , 
tive,  and  most  of  those  of  the  South,  lyric,  but  Sismondi'sassertitNi 
is  far  too  general.  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  translator  of  the  work  just 
cited,  shows  that  songs  of  the  Northern  school  exist  in  abundance, 
and  Raynouard  assures  us,  that  novels  and  romances  were  writ* 
ten  in  Ppovenqal  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  even  a  romance,  in  prmey  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century .f  After  these  positive  proofs  of  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  Provencal  tales,  we  may  well  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  numerous  ones  that  Raynouard  shows  us  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours*  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  what  part  of  France  gave  rise  to  tales  is,  to 
us,  entirely  futile.  Wherever  poetry  has  arisen,  whether  in 
classic  Greece,  whether  among  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  or  the 
Welsh  bards,  whether  in  the  Northern  Trouveur  or  Southern 
Troubadour,  it  seems  simultaneously  to  have  assumed  similar 
forms,  to  have  expressed  the  empassioned  feelings  of  the  peoi- 
ple  in  a  lyric  shape,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  clothed  in  a 
more  melodious  language,  the  popular  traditions  or  narralivea* 
-Nor  is  the  origin  of  fictitious  history  difficult  to  divine.  Every 
where  it  has  the  same  commencement  as  history,  whose  strik* 
HigfaCts  changed  by  tradition  and  exaggerated  by  the  strongfeel* 
ings  of  ignoraut  people,  gradually  swell  ini&  the  marvellous, 
and  in  a  few  ages  lose  all  pretensions  to  reality.  How  tAucb  oC 
the  taleof  Troy  divine  is  true  f  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  all  a  fiction  i 
Bow,  in  the  vast  mass  of  tradition,  can  we  arrive  at  exact  his- 
toric verity  as  to  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  the  Cid,<  Robin 

,•  Vol.  1.  p.  144,    New-Yerk.    1827. 

t  Sbmimdi's  Lit.  Soiith  of  Europe,  1, 144..'tr«iis]ated  by  Roscoe  ;— Raynouard 
'^hoix  des  Poes.  des  Troub.  ii.  274-916.    See  also  lAyi  o^  the  MtDaesingers.  21. 
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JEIottd,  or  Haroiui  al  Raflchiii?  le  Antar  puiMy  fabaloM  or  not  ? 
May  not  Hercules,  Perseus,  Jtson,  all  have  had  a  eo^tinieiice- 
ment  in  bistorj,  which  tradition  has  stretched  to  its  present  un- 
earthly dimensions  ?  Already,  in  our  oivn  country,  banre  tho 
traditibns,  as  to  the  three  regicides,  Whaley,  GoiTand  Bridgman 
assiitfied  all  the  charms  of  fiction,  and,  in  South-Carolina,  th9 
fireside  tales  of  Cunningham  and  oM  Marion  needed  not  tbein* 
jrention  of  a  Weems^  to  throw  over  them  the  wonders  of  ro- 
niaace« 

But  to  return  to  the  Troubadours.  Blost  melancholy  is  th'd 
history  of  Provence  and  her  literature.  While  in  the  tenth 
century  the  North  of  France  was  devastated-  by  intestine  feuds, 
tranquillity  reigned  along  the  gay  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Nurjderous  cities  arose,  that,  under  a  form  of  government  little 
removed  from  republican,  almost  rivalled  the  flourishing  sea- 
ports of  Italy  with  whom  they  carried  on  an  active  and.luj:ra- 
tive  commerce.  Arts,  literature  and  elegance,  the  natural 
consequenees  of  wealth  and  ease,  sprung  up  with  the  exube« 
ranee  of  the  native  productions  of  the  soil.  Two  successvve 
eenturies  of  prosperity  gave  stability  to  civilization  and  polish 
to  literature.  The  gay  tournament,  brilliant  festivals  and 
courts  of  love,  were  the  principal  occupations  of  the  joyous 
land  of  the  Troubadour.  Bfessed  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  smil^ 
4ng  skies  and  mild  institutions,  Provence,  as  described  by  con- 
temporary writers,  recalls  to  mind  those  islands  of  the  blest  that 
glitter  in  the  verse  of  the  classics  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the 
£appy  dreams  of  youthful  fancy.  In  the  midst  of  its  beauty 
and  happiness  was  this  lovely  region  delivered  up  to  cha/ury 
of  religious  bigotry — its  cities  sacked,  its  provinces  dispeopled, 
its  couifnerce  interrupted,  its  literature  annihilated.  This  was, 
in  short,  the  country  of  the  unfortunate  Albigenses,  and  from 
the  first  crusade  against  these  reformers  it  rapidly  declined. 
One  by  one,  the  provinces  were  added  to  France,  and  the  rich 
and/  oteloilious  Provencal,  losing  its  rank  as  a  language  of 
scholars,  was  displaced  t^  the  French  and  suiric  into  a  patai^ 
of  peasantry.  Thus,  until  our  day,  the  produetiima  of  the 
Troubadours  had  nearly  gone  into  oblivion.  Moat  authors  caur 
tented  thomselvee  with  drawing  from  the  clumsy  and  inexact 
.  wm-ks  of  Nostrodamus  and  Millot.  If  they  have  not  done 
as  much  as  we  could  desire,  still  Fabre  d'Oiivet,  Raynouard 
and  Meen  have  toiled  with  a  talent,  learning  and  aieat  in  occi- 
taniqtie  literature  that  have  given  a  definite  idea  of  itie  patur^ 
and  value  of  these  long  lost  treasures.  We  will  s|)eak  pre- 
sently  as  U>  the  crhieal  merit  of  the  Troubadours. 
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AutbofTs,  iVeqoenify,  in  coiisiclcrtiig  the  literaMire  of  Frawse,. 
appear  to  Ihink  that  the  first  impulse  was  given  by  Piovence,  and 
that  the  Troubailour  was»  as  it  were,.the  progcaitar  or  teacher  of 
theTroHveur.  We  are  iDclincd  to  think  tliat  this  is  incorreety 
and  that,  in  fact,  as  early  as  the  period  we  have  before  assigiH 
ed,  (A.  D.  1000)  two  languages  in  that  country  were  distiAiotly 
formed  and  that  two  local  literatures  had  commencad  their 
march,  perhaps  with  different  degrees  of  precocity,  luit  still 
with  firmness  and  increasing  strength*  France  and  Europe 
ID  general,  were  not  near  so  ignorant  as  is  usually  suppos- 
ed. We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  those  dark  ages,  as 
they  are  called,  there  was  a  wider  diffusion  of  intellectual 
light  than  during  the  Augustan  Age;  more  espaoially,  we 
mean,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge  subsequent  to  that  period  is  indisputable.  All  Hea- 
thea  religions  consisted  in  mere  ceremonies;  the  Christiao 
ritual  of  that  period  was  read.  Hence  the  Catholic  religien 
had  diffused  a  capability  of,  at  least,  reading,  and  often  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Latin  and  the  Classics,  from  Italy  and  the 
Peninsula  to  the  Scandinavian  nations— from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  and  the  Vistula  to  the  British  Isles.  Enough  even  . 
now  remains  to  show  how  numerous  were  authors,  no  tnatter 
how  slender  their  merit  in  po{iit  of  taleot,  or  untunefut  in 
the  harmonious  vocabulary  of  Rome.*  Nothing  was  wanting 
then  for  the  commencement  of  national  literature  in  the  differ- 
ent  nations  of  Europe,  but  regular,  well  formed  languages. 
That  the  French  had  attained  a  superior  desrce  of  perfection 
over  other  dialects,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  Edward 
the  Confessor  made  it,  in  1043,  the  court  language  of  England. 
It  can  cause  no  surprise  that  so  little  of  the  literature,  either 
Latin  or  native,  of  that  period  has  been  preserved,  as  it  had  but 
sniall  intrinsic  value,  and  as  nations,  only  at  a  very  late  period, 
became  collectors  for  mere  historical  or  philological  purposes. 

The  language  of  the  Trouveur  (the  French)  presents  n  re- 
gular unbroken  series  down  to  our  own  day.  Whether  metrf* 
cal  romances  containing  the  life,  or  at  least  a  long  series  of 
adventures  of  particular  personages,  or  the  Fabliau,  or  tale 
merely  detailing  a  few  incidents  in  a  short  i^oe  of  timej  had 
the  first  existence^  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  We  think, 
however,  that,  naturally,  short  relations,  oftea  mere  anecdotes, 
would  precede  any  thing  like  connected  works  of  conHiderable 
1«ngtb-  In  nations  where  printing  was  unknown  and  writing 
not  common,  all  their  early  literature  is'  metrical,  either  to 

'"  Om  Wscbler.    Handboch  der  Gesi^.  der  Lit-Gesch^  des  Mittflialters,  17, 19. 
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assist  memory,  or  to  connect  it  with  ihe  cadence  of  mufiic 
wI/h^  has  a  regularity  arit^g  necessarily  from  our  regular 
breathings  on  wind  instruments,  and  physical  causes  easily 
shown  as  to  all  others. 

Various  distinctions  of  little  importance  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  works  of  the  Trouveur,  as  Fabliaux,  Lais,  &c. 
Tyrwhitt  defines  the  '*  Lay"  to  be  a  species  of  serious  narra- 
tive poetry,  of  a  moderate  lengthy  in  a  simple  styl^  and  liglU 
meire.  Serious  is  here  opposed  (not  to  pleasant^  but)  to  kuHerous^ 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  Lay  from  the  Conte  or  Fabliaux; 
as  on  the  the  other  hand  its  nwderate  length  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Geste^  or  common  Roman.*  We  shall,  however,  in- 
clude under  Fabliaux  all  their  short  narrative  poems.  The 
composition  of  the  great  bulk  of  them  may  be  generally  stated 
at  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Count  Caylus,  in  a  very  interesting  memoir, 
thinks  that  none  of  those  he  examined  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  were  younger  than  the  days  of 
Philip  Auguste,  who  died  in  1223,  and  that  they  preceded  the 
romances  of  chivalry.t  Specimens  enough  have  been  published 
to  give  us  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  them.  Barbazan  printed 
a  colleotion,  since  republished  with  great  additions,  by  the 
learned  and  laborious  Meon,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  180h^.  A  selection 
of  them  in  a  poetical  form  was  issued  by  M.  Imbert  in  1788. 
But  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  is  the  felection  of 
Le  Grtand  d'Aussay,  (5  vols,  ^$vo.  1779)  reprinted  m  1829,  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Renouard,  the  bibliomaniac  (or  bi- 
bliophik',  in  Parisian  phrase.)  To  these  may  be  added  Meon's 
''Nouvcau  recueil  des  Fabliaux,"  1823, and  '^Langles'  Contesdu 
gay  scavoir,"  1823,  beautifully  printed  in  Gothic  characters  by 
Didot.  We  have  some  of  them  translated  into  English  by  Way, 
and  of  earlier  date  in  Weber's  '*  Metrical  Romances  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,''  1810.  However, 
among  early  English  literature,  there  were  few  real  Fabliaux, 
and  those  few  of  no  very  elevated  caste*!  As  these  little  me- 
trical tales  were  by  a  great  number  of  different  authors,  so  the 
merit  of  tbeni  is  very  different,  but  all  of  them  exhibit  in  their 
inartifioial  structure  and  touruures  the  traces  of  a  forsiing  ra- 
ther than  a  formed  literature.  Their  language  is  extremely 
simple,  indeed  coUoquiat;  sometimes  tfaey  are  commmi  (dace 

*  TynvhiU's  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Ist  Introd,  Disc.  143-4. 188S. 

t  Mefti.  de  TAcad.  def  Inscript.  et  Bell^Lettres,  20, 352-5,  &e. 

t  Weber*s  Metrical  Romitnces,  1st  Introd.  XXXIX. 
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and  not  unfrequentlj  grossly  indecent;  yet  often  they  exiiifbk 
genuine  buaiour  or  striking  incidents;  and,  as  a  body,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  tbe  praise  of  uneommonly  fruitful  inveotion. 
Hence  the  Fabliaux  have  been  the  great  stftre-house  for  the 
eomic  writer, fabulist,  poet  and  novelist, down  to  the  present  day. 
From  tliis  source  Boccaccio,  the  Italian  tale  writers,  ChauGer« 
fiabelais,  Motive,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Grotius,  ainl  a  host 
of  others  have  drawn  copiously.  More  recently',  one  of  George 
ColeVnan's  *'  Broad  Grins,"  detailing  the  multifarious  feats  of  a 
dead  Bionk,  (which  in  many  respects  is  very  like  the  story  of 
the  little  hunch-back  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  is  taken  in  every 
incideot  from  vl  fabliau  cited  by  Count  Caylus.*  What  is  more 
astonishing,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  have  come  down 
traditionally,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  fireside  stories  of  the 
tomraon  people  all  over  the  civilized  world.  We  ourselves 
have  heard  many  of  the  Fabliaux  in  the  log  cottages  of  the 
backwoodsmen  of  South-Carolina.  Many  of  these  popular 
atories  might  have  been,  we  admit,  derived  from  other  and 
earlier  sources,  and  in  fact,  we  know,  that  this  was  often  the 
case.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  manner  in  which 
popular  stories  spread  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to 
country.  Fpr  instance,  the  matron  of  Ephesus  is  Ibund  in 
Petronius,  in  the  Eastern  collection  called  the  *'  Seven  wise 
Masters,"  in  the  Fabliaux,  and  even  in  the  literature  of  China. 
The  ground  work  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  so  humorously  told  by 
Washington  Irving»  is  quite  as  universal;  it  forms  one  of 
Grimm's  '*  Kindar  und  Hausmarchen,"  and  was  dramatized  by 
Kotzebue :  it  is  related  id  the  Golden  Legend,  and  has  even 
fbund  a  place  in  the  Koran,  as  Mr.  Dunlop  has  also  notioed.t 
Southey  has  given  several  instances  of  tales  referable  to  a  com^ 
mon  origin,  and  a  solution  which  is,  at  least,  ingenious.  ^*  There 
^re,"  says  be,  ^'  particular  resemblances  which  must  utideoi* 
^  ably  be  ref^rjred  to  a  common  origin.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
<  the  main  incident  of  the  story  of  the  Stealing  of  the  Vaiis, 

*  which  the  German  Musaeus  has  given  us  as  a  popular  tale  io 
^  his  own  country,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Scott's  supplement  to 

*  the  Arabian   Nights'   Entertainments,  and  which  Ali  Bey, 

*  the  Spaniard  IBadia^']  found  as  a  believed  superstition  at 
'  Fez.     Such,  in  the  Welsh  Hanes  Taliesin.  is  the  pursuit  of 

*  Gwion  the  little  by  C^ridwen,  which  is  so  like  a«  incident  in 
Hhe  Arabian  story  of  the  second  Calender,  that  either  the 
'  one  must  have  been  derived  from  the  other,  or  both,  (as  is 

'  See^Memoire  before  mentioned,  p.  965. 
t  DuDlop*^  History  of  Fiction^  3,  12.  2b4  edit.  181^. 
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^  roost  probabte)  frMi  soipe  miinc>wQ  soyrce.  Such,  too,  is  the 
'tal^of  a  descent  into  the  sea,  which  19  found  in  Eastern,  in 

*  Spanish,  in  Teutonic,  and  in  Cymric  romance.     Many  other 

*  such  reseOiblauCes  might  be  traced,  especially  in  comic  stories, 
'andjeveo  in  popular  jests,  which  found  their  way  fyom  one 

*  part  of  the  world  to  another  when  there  was  no  intercourse^ 
'  eitherH)f  war  or  traffic,  between  the  East  aTid  West,  tn  what 
'  manoer  then  may  this  intellectual  intercourse  be  ex||)lahied  i 

*  iio^i  probably  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. .  When  there  «vere 
'  no  other  tiaveHers,  the  Jews  found  no  difficulty  hi  traveliing 

*  eTery  where,  because  they  had  countrymen  established  inevery 

*  part  of  the  civilized  or  semi-barbarous  world.  When  the  Eu- 
'  ropean  sovereigns  first  became  desirous  of  opening  a  t^ade  with 

*  ludia,  it  was  found  that  their  Jewish  subjects  knew  the  way. 
'  The  science  of  medicine  was  in  their  hands ;  they  brougbi 

*  spices  and  drugs  from  the  East ;  and  perhaps  the.physician,  as 

*  well  as  the  barber,  who  was  then  an  inferior  member  of  the 
'  same  profession,  found  it  desirable  to  add  the  art  of  story-tell- 

*  ing  to  bis  other  accomplishments.'** 

In  looking  at  the  literature  of  the  North  and  South  of  France 
a  broad  difference  is  observable.  The  Langue'  d'oc  was  admi*- 
rably  adapted  to  poetry;  almost  as  soft  as  the  Italiar>  and 
sonorous  as  the  Spanish  to  both  of  which  it  was  nearly  allied. 
But  throughout  the  works  of  the  Troubadours  we  too  often  see 
the  art  of  the  poet  instead  of  the  feeling  of  the  m^n•  In  the 
midst  of  elegance  and  polish,  there  is  an  appearance  of  am^etti 
and  affectation,  of  conventional  sentiments  ai^d  expressioM,  in 
short,  of  something  as  widely  differing  from  nature  as  the  pas- 
toral state  pourtrayed  in  the  Idylls  of  Pope  and  Gessner.  Tlie 
fabliaux  of  the  Trouveurs,  on  the  contrary,  rude  and  inartifici* 
al  as  they  are,  apeak  the  manners  itnd  sentiments  of  real  life, 
in  verse  that  weeks  for  the  ease  of  conversational  idiom  more 
than  the  qrnaments  of  poetry.  W^e  may  remark  too,  this  dif^ 
fj^reqcehas  continually  existed  between  Northern  and  Southern 
literature.  Nature,  strength,  trut-heartedm^i^  too  ofleq  at- 
tended with  irregularity,  has  marked  the  North;  taste,  fancy, 
mefodyiand  regularitv,  the  South.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
the  Trouveurs,  Ville-Uardouin,  the  Mfiyiesingers,  Hans 
Sachs,  and  even  Lessiug,  come  on  the  ,£cene  before  us  as 
Englishman^  Frenchmen  and  Garma^  while^tbc  Trouba- 
dours, Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Tasso  and  Alfiei'i  have  always 
sought  to  add  perfection  by  goiqg  from  the  real  to  a  misty 
ideal.     True  it  is,  that  exceptions  may  be  found  and  that  gra- 

'  Southey*8  reprint  ofCaxton's  •dlUon  of  '<  The  Byrtb,  Lyf;  %Dd  Actes  4f  JCyof 
Arthur/'  1817.Introd.  p.  3. 
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dually  a  kind  of  intfimixture  had laken^plaot ;  Noitbev*  litera- 
ture BSMftniag  more  regutarky  and  Sauihern  a  greater  degree 
of  freenessb  Freacb  tragedy,  which  rnay  appear  an  exception  to 
these  observations,  and  which  has,  indeed,  reflected  its  effect  mn 
much  of  the  national  literature,  was  not  of  natii'd  growil},  but 
import^  at  a  late  period  when  a  knowledge  of  classical  learning 
had  gained  admiration  and  imitators.  It  was  then  tliet  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  produced  those  highly  wrought  but  fltifTand 
artificial  dramas  that  so  strangely  contrast  with  the  convcrsa^ 
lioiial  ligbtDeto  and  freedom  of  most  other  branches  of  French 
writing,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  garden  with  its  regular 
sheets  of  water,  and  straight  drawn  avenues,  that  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  rocks  and  majestic  forests  of  Fontainbleau. 

lS  we  had  long  since  predicted,  the  dawn  of  abetter  day  has  ap- 
iwe^red  ;^*  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  old  favourites  of  tiio 
French  stage  will  very  soon  quietly  take  their  places  among  tho 
finest  lyrical  productions  of  their  country,  and  give  way  to  re- 
priffeefitations  of  nature  in  the  language  of  nature.  In  the  Fa- 
bliaux, the  desire  to  narrate  naturally  conquered  the  poetry,  and 
it  is  probably  to  this,  that  the  matron  ametron^  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  most  early  nations,  still  marks  French  poetry,  which  is 
{•fact,  only  poetry  to  the  eye,  and  which  cannot  beada|)ted  to 
theregular  movement  ofmusic,except  by  sounding  syllables  that 
are  silent  in  tlie  spoken  language.!  Probably  too,  this  early 
cultivation  of  a  literature  almost  conversational,  is  what  has 
rcnadered  the  French  tongue  the  best  in  the  world  for  familiac 
intercourse. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Fabliaux,  we  have  selected  one  which 
i#very  well  told  in  MilKs  History  of  the  Crusades:—- 

*'*'  The  delights  of  love  had  made  Alexander  pause  in  the  career  of 
ambition.     His  hosts  of  Knights  and  Barons  were  discontented  at  the 
CJbange,  and  Aristotle,  as  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  his  youthful  course,' 
endeavoured  to  rouse  anew  the  spirit  of  the  hero.     The  prince  attempt- 
ed no  lengthened  reply  to  this  appeal  to  his  chivalry. 

**  Sighingi  alone  he  cried,  as  inly  mov*d, 
Alas .'  these  men  mesftemSy  have  never  lov'd.'' 

The  grave  saws  of  the  sage  took  root,  however,  in  Alexander's  heart, 
and  he  absented  himself  from  his  mistress.  She  wailed  her  fate  for 
gome  time  in  solitude,  but  at  length  assured  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
capriciousness  of  passion  which  kept  him  from  her,  she  forced  herself 
i^to  the  presence  of  her  lord.     Her  beauty  snliled  away  all  tkeams  of 

*  Lady  Morgan's  late  Work  on  France. 

t  ^B  encor.^,  fide1-d,  adel-^ ;  what  Is  worse,  many  of  the  syllabfes  are  sounded  or 
not  just  as^he  mtasorenqirires;  as  in  the  iashionable  duet  of  '' £co«te,  esoute, 
ecoutei  scovt-^."  • 
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gloiy  froiaiiis  miod,  ai0  Id  the  fondness  of  h»  lo#B  he  aecused  Aris- 
totle of  breaking  in  upon  liis  joy.  But  the  dominion  of  his  paatioo  was 
only  momentary,  and  recovering  the  martial  tone  of  bis  soul,  be  declar- 
ed the  sad  necessity  of  thifir  parting.  She  then  requested  a  brief  dclay^ 
promising  to  coiirince  the  king  that  his  tutor*s  ooutisel  derived  no  adr 
ditional  recommendation  from  his  practice,  for  that  he  stood  in  need  of 
as  much  instruction  as  Alexander  himself.  Accordingly,  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  next  morning,  the  damsel  repaired  to  the  lawn  before 
the  chamber  where  Aristotle  lay.  On  approaching  the*  casement,  she 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  air  by  chaunting  a  love  ditty,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  wild  notes  charmed  the  philosopher  from  his  #udious  pagOb 
IJe  ioAly  stole  to  the  window,  and  beheld  a  form  far  fairer  tbaa  any 
image  of  truth  which  his  fancy  had  just  previously  baoa  conceiving. 
Rer  face  was  not  shrouded  by  veil  or  wimple,  her  long  flaxen  tresses 
strayed  negligently  down  her  neck,  and  her  dress,  like  drapery  ott  an 
ancient  statue,  accurately  expressed  the  beauty  of  a  well  turned  limb, 
lihe  loitered  about  the  place  on  pretence  of  gathering  a  branch  of  a  myr- 
tle-tree, and  winding  it  round  her  forehead.  When  her  confidence  in 
her  beauty  assured  her  that  Aristotle  was  mad  for  her  love,  she  stole 
underneath  the  casement  and  in  a  voice  checked  by  sighs,  she  sang'that 
love  detained  her  there.    Aristotle  drank  the  delicious  sounds,  and 

fazing  again,  her  charms  appeared  more  resplendent  than  before. 
Reason  faintly  whispered  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  loved,  and  that 
his  hair  was  now  white  with  age,  his  forehead  wrinkled  with  study; 
but  passion  and  vanity  drove  away  these  faint  remonstrances,  and^ 
Aristotle  was  a  sage  no  more.  The  damsel  carelessly  passed  his  win- 
dow, and  in  the  delirium  of  his  love  he  caught  the  floating  folds  of  her 
robe.  She  listened  to  his  confession  with  a  surprise  of  msmner  that 
fanned  his  flame,  and  she  answered  him  by  complaining  of  the  lale 
coldness  of  Alexander.  The  grey-beard,  not  caring  for  a  reUira.  of 
love,  so  that  she  accepted  his  suit,  promised  to  bring  his  pupil  to  her 
feet,  if  she  would  but  confer  some  sign  of  favour  upon  himself.  She, 
fained  an  intention  of  compliance,  but  declared,  that  before  she  yielded, 
she  must  be  indulged  in  a  foolish  whim  which  had  long  distracted  her 
fancy.  Aristotle  then  renewed  his  professions  of  devoted  love,  and 
she,  in  sentences  broken  by  exclamations  of  apparent  sheme  at  her 
folly,  vowed  that  she  was  dying  to  mount  and  ride  on  the  back  of  a 
wise  man.  He  was  now  so  passionately  in  love,  that  the  fancies  of  his 
mistress  appeared  divinest  wisdom  to  his  mind,  and  he  immediately 
tlurew  himself  along  the  ground  in  a  crawling  attitude.  She  seated 
herself  on  a  gorgeous  saddle  which  ehe  placed  upon  his  back,  and 
throwing  a  rein  round  his  neck,  she  urged  him  to  proceed.  In  a  few 
moments  they  reached  the  terrace  under  the  royal  apartments,  and  the 
king  beheld  the  singular  spectacle.  A  peal  of  laughter  from  the  win- 
dows awoke  the  philosopher  to  a  sense  of  his  state,  and  when  he  saw 
his  pupil,  he  owned  that  pMth  might  well  yield  to  love,  as  it  had  power 
to  hrtik,  even  the  froet  of  age." 

It  is  soniewhat  strange  th^  while  the  names  of  the  moat 
celebrated  Troubadours-are  well  known,  tbeTrouveurs  have, 
itiih  few  exeeptions^ceu  utterly  forgotten. 
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Sinuikaneously  with  tiie  Fabliau,  as  m^ht  be^expected  in  a 
bigoted  agCy  there  f^prungcip  a  great  numbei*  of  religious  tele^, 
some  in  prose  and  some  in  verse,  which  were  much  in  vogue 
during  the  tiyelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Of  these,  there 
ifrc  various  collections,  as  **Zra  vie  des  Peres**  ^^ Les  vies  de$ 
Saints  Peres  des  deserts  et  des  Haintes  Solitaires  d^ orient  et  d* Oc- 
cident avec  des  figures^  Amst.  1714;"  but  the  most  pleasant  rol- 
lection  is  that  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussay,  called  '*  CotUes  Devo(s^^\ 
usaally  joined  with  his  Fabliaux.  Many  of  theih  are  «il?y  or 
exaggerated,  but  others  are  ingenious  and  interesting.  Like 
the  Fabliaux,  they  cannot.ali  claim  originality  but  can  oAea 
be  traced  without  change  to  other  sources,  particularly  to  the 
Latin  monkish  legends  that  preceded  them. 

We  come  now  to  productions  of  greater  length  and  importance. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  French  metrical  romances  is  said  to  W 
L^  Brut,  in  1135,  by  Robert  Wace  of  Normandy.  It  pretends  to 
give  tba  history  of  a  certain  Brut  or  Brutus,  grandson  of  Aaeani* 
us,  who  exiled  from  his  own  country  lands  iu  England  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Britain,  called  after  his  own  name.  The  same 
author  wrote  "  Le  Roman  de  Rou,*^  a  history  of  the  Dukes  qS 
Normandy.  These,  at  least,  profess  to  be  historical,  but  his 
.Chevalier  nu  Lion,  is  confessedly  a  pure  fiction.  M.  Plurquet 
has  recently  given  a  biography  of  this  father  of  French  fiction, 
and  also  an  edition  of  Kou.  No  matter  at  whai  exact  time 
they  commenced,  a  little  later  than  Wace,  that  is,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  (1179-1223)  the  prose  romances  of 
ehivalry  began  to  appear  in  abundance  and  to  exhibit  all  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  subsequently  numerous  aod  popular 
class.  "  The  class  of  literature"  says  Sismondi,  '*  that  PhiTvp 
^  Augustus  favoured  most  was  that  of  the  romances  of  chival- 

*  ry  whether  in  verse  or  prose ;  he  delighted  to  hear  them  read 
'or  recited;  he  recompensed  the  Trouveurs  wbe  had  evinced^ 
'  fertility,  invention  and  grace  in  this  class,  and  as  far  as  it 
'  was  in  his  power,  he  introdueed  into  his  court  and  his  kin/^- 
'Hom,*"  tlie  chivEilric  institutions  \|^hich  he  found  in  this  poetic 
'  wprld ;  thus  did  he  give  an  historic  existence  to  the  twelve  peers 

*  of  Ring  Arthur,  or  to  thefvelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  pa- 

*  ladins  of  France.  At  the  festfvals  of  the  pentecost  of  the  year 
'  1200,  he  armed  as  knight  his  son  Louis,  then  twenty-two 
'years  old,  and  in  the  plenary  court  which  he  held  on  thisoc- 
'  casfon,  he  imitated  the  splendor  of  the  (^Mirts  de^pribed  by 

*  the  'authors^  t>f  chivalric  romances.  In  fact,  it  was  during 
'  his  reign  thA  this  brilliant  'creation  of  French  imagtnauon 
^-<ras,  in  some  sort,  completed.  The  rcynance  of  Tristan  de 
'Leonois  was  written  in  jiVose  towards  1190;  tboWof^e 
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*  Saint-Greaal  and  o'f  Lancelot  du  Lac  appeared  shortly  after, 
'aadwtth  them  b^gan  the  aumerous  family  .of  the  roman- 

*  «er0  of  the  Round  Table.* 

The  roiuanoes  of  chivalry  constitute  tde  bighegt  glory  of 
the  Trousreurs.  It  was  in  Francethis  species  of  fiction  had  its 
birth  and  grew  up  to  its  full  vigour;  it  was  from  Franca  that 
it  spread  ail  over  Eiiirope  and  became  the  favourite  reading  dur- 
ing nearly  three  centuries.  Taylor,  in  his  History,  has  divided 
these  romances  into  four  main  classes,  ^*  First:  Those  which 
'  relate  to  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or  to 
'  Cliarlema^ne  and  his  Paladins  or  Peers.  These  were  most- 
'1y  published  in  prose  during  the  first  century  of  printing,  but 
'  pre-existed  in  metre,  and  were  recited  in  that  form  by  the 
'oiinslrels  of  the  middle  a^es.  Second:  Those  which  relate 
'to  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  his  fellows.  These  were  all  written 
'originally  in  prose,  are  contemporary  with  the  art  of  printing, 
'  and  are,  therefore,  comparatively  modern.  Third :  Those 
'  which  ascribe  to  religious  worthies  the  manners  of  chivalry; 
'as  the  Seven  Champions  ef  Christendom,  the  Lives  of  the 
'Saints,  and  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.  Sucb  romances 
'  mostly  ocrur,  both  in  prose,  in  in^tre,  and  in  monkish  Latin, 
'  from  which  language  the  various  vernacular  metrical  versions 
'  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  .the  pilgrim's 
'  memory,     fourth :  Those  which  ascribe  the  manners  of  chi- 

*  valry  to  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity;  rehearsing  the  siege 
'of  Troy,  or  the  exploits  of  Theseus  aod  of  Alexander,  with 
'the  costume  of  knighthood."f 

Whether  most  of  these  works  were  written  first  in  Latin  and 
then  in  French  verse,  or  vice  versa,  we  will  not  inquire.  We 
have  traced  them  up  to  the  time  that  the  romances  began  to 
assume  a  prose  form,  and  shall  now  throw  aside  entirely  all  of 
a  metrical  character.  Hence  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
famous  Romance  of  the  Rose,  by  William  de  Lorris  and  John 
de  Menu,  which  our  Chaucer  has  translated,  or  the  '*  Three 

.  Pilgrimages,*' by  William  deGuilleville,&x.  Mr.  Dualop assigns 
even  a  higher  antiquity  to  Lanceli^  du  Lac  than  to  Tristan  de 
Leonois.l  It  must  certainly  have  been  well  known  at  an  early 
period,  as  Dante  has  mentioned  it  in  the  exquisite  episode  ef 
Franeesca  di  Rimini;  an  incident  that  Leigh  Hunt  too,  in  his 

^  poem  of  '*  Rimfni,"  has  preserved ; 

"  'Twas  Lancelot  du  Lac  a  bright  miAance,- 
That,  like  a  trumpet,  made  yoQag  paisea  d&ate.*^ 

*  Hist,  des  Fraii9aia|6. 310-11. 
«#&ylor'i  Historic  Suirof  of  German  Poetry  1. 119.      f  Hist,  of  Fie .  ii.  V2iX 
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The  author*  of  many  of  these  works  are  not  mentioneii^  and 
Ritsou  doubts  whether  the  names  of  Robert  do  BorroR,  Lucas 
Sienr  de  Gast,  Crualtier  de  Map,  Rnsticien  de  Pise^  A&c.  wer««ot 
fictitious,  or  sometimes  real  names  appended  tii  books  of  which 
they  had  no  knowledge.     Chretien  de  Troyes  is  thougbt«ta  have 
composed  many.     A  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  dass 
of  fiction  from  8ismondi's  Historical  View  lof  the  Literature  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  Ellis'  Speci-^ 
mens  of  Early  Enjgrlish  Romance,  the  article  **  Romance  "  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1824)  from  the  pen 
of  Waller   Scott,  and    particularly  Count  Trescjan's  **  Corps 
d'extraits  de  Romans  de  Chevalrje'^ — a  very  pleasant  work. 
But  it  is  better  to  draw  from  the  fountain  head.     The  English 
Morte  d* Arthur  is  compounded  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory,  from 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  Merlin,  Tristan  de  Leonois,  Meliadus,  Gyron 
le  Courtois,  L'Hytoire  du  Sainctgreaal,  &c.  and  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1485.     Southey  has  republished  it  with  an  excel- 
lent preface  and   notes,  in  two   volumes,  4to.    J817.     There 
are  other  editions  with  a  more  modernized  text,  and  that  there- 
fore offer  a   more  facile  lecture  ;  the  best  of  these >  is  that  of 
London,  1H16,   in  two   small  volumes.     The  *'  Seven  Cham- 
pions" is  common  in  our  language.     Of  the  class  of  Charle- 
magne we  know  no  reprints  of  a  moderate  price.     Tressan's 
^'Huon  of  Bordeaux"  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  t^ny  thing  else. 
Lord  Berners,  the  translator  of  Froissart,  has  given  Huon  in 
an  English  dress,  of  ivhich  there  are  several  editions.     The 
principal  events  form  the  ground  work  of  Willand's  beautiful 
poetical  romance  of ''Oberon,"  well  enough  known  in  thiscountry, 
by  the  admirable  translation  of  Sotheby.     Of  this  class,  too,  is 
the  common  child's  book  of'Valentine  and  Orson"— -oncea  good' 
ly  folio.     Southey  has  printed  a  translation  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
with  a  valuable   introduction,  4  vols.  12mo.     We  have   also 
Palmerin  of  England,  4  vols.  12»io.  from  the  same  industri- 
ous and  learned  editor.  These  two  English  works  give  a  sufficiient 
notion  of  their  compeers.    To  these  may  be  added.  Them's  Early . 
Prose  Romances,  3  vols.  12|fno.  tfi2 — many  of  which  are  mere 
translations  from  the  French,  ^nd  Rose's  Partenopex  de  Blois. 
We  have  been  particular  in  enumerating  these  wofks,  iiecause 
the  old  editions  of  the  early  romances  of  chivalry,  eifiher  in 
French  or  English,  now  frequently  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold.  . 
Thus,  at   the  Roxburgh  sale,  Giron  le  Courtois  sold  for  £33 
12«. ;  TrMto« for  £82  Os.,GiL  ;  Hegnatdt  de Monlaubon  for  £32 
Jl«. ;  Le  Jifcueil  d^s  Histoireg  de  Tr<ye  for  £116  11*. ;  The 
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ReeuyellofikeHifstoryetofTroye"  printed  by  Cazton,for  JCIOOO 
10*!* 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
included  under  one  criticism.  They  were  written  before  au- 
thors had  thousrht  of  style,  and  before  it  bad  received  perfect 
regularity.  We  are  uot  to  ex|iect  in  them  condensed  force,  har- 
monious periods,  continued  elegance,  or  imitative  adaptations 
to  sound,  motion  or  sentiment ;  but  there  is  great  pleasantness 
in  the  colloquial  ease  and  naivete  of  the  old  French.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  attempts  at  rhetorical  embellishment  gives  them  a 
most  attractive  simplicity  and  earnestness.  They  exhibit  an 
utter  disregard  of  chronology,  history  and  geography  ;  much 
that  is  puerile  and  diffuse,  frequent  repetitions  of  similar  scenes 
and  many  digressions.  Giants,  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  magicians 
abound,  and  in  the  actions  of  their  characters  of  a  mere  human 
stamp,  much  of  the  marvellous  and  improbable  minjrie.  Their 
morality,  in  general,  is  bad  enough,  but  far  better  than  that  of 
real  chivalry  or  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
knights  are  little  better  than  the  moss-troopers  or  leviers  of 
black  mail  on  the  Scottish  border ;  the  ladies  as  loose  and  lust- 
ful as  befitted  their  ravishing,  robbing,  rioting  gallants.  Still, 
so  many  are  the  striking  scenes,  so  untiring  is  the  invention  and 
earnest  the  language,  that  much  attractive,  and  even  seductive 
reading  is  to  be  found  amid  these  ponderous  tomes ;  nor  are  we 
astonished  that  Southey  perused  the  Morte  d' Arthur  **  so  often 
and  with  such  deep  contentment,"  or  that  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
a  boy,  was  immoderately  fond  of  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
that  in  his  more  sober  day  he  went  quite  through  Felixmarte 
of  Hyrcania  in  folio,  or  that  Le  Sage  has  well  stored  the  libra- 
ry of  Gil  Bias,  with  fictions  of  this  description.  Amid  their 
general  imujorality,  specimens  of  a  more  elevated  nature 
occasionally  shine  forth ;  of  generosity,  valour,  pure  love 
and  devoted  sentiment.  From  these  artless  '^  Romaunts,*' 
sprung  up  those  brilliant  poetic  creations  that  seem  to  glit- 
ter in  the  magic  they  detail,  of  Oberon,  the  Fairy  Queen, 
Orlando  Furioso,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  If  modern 
fiction  has  discarded  the  marvellous  and  pourtrayed  society 
with  more  correctness,  it  is  because  society  has  become  more 
worthy  of  being  pourtrayed  and  exhibits  more  attractive  scenes. 
The  mind  of  man  delights  in  viewing  the  happiness  of  his 
species,  and  indulges  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy  when  reality 
does  not  suffice.     Amidst  the  tyranny  of  Eastern  nations,  we 

*  Danlop's  Hist.  Flet.  2, 501-3.    Also  Betoe*9  Anecd.  of  Lit. 
VpL.  VII. — NO.  14.  4J 
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see  arise  the  gay  imaginings  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  tales, 
and  during  the  blood-shed  and  violence  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
ideal  excellencies  in  the  literature  vvc  are  alluding  to. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  giants,  dragons,  enchanted  castles,  Sec.  which  con- 
stituted the  essence  of  what  is  called  romantic  fiction.  By  Dr* 
Percy,  Mallet,  and  others,  it  has  been  traced  to  the  Northern 
scalds.  Warton,  in  his  history  of  English  poetry,  thinks  it  is 
of  Eastern  birth,  and  was  derived  through  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
Others,  among  whom  are  Lcyden,  suppose  it  to  have  appeared 
first  in  Britnnny  and  to  have  been  brought  into  that  province 
by  the  ancient  Britons.  While  a  fourth  class  look  to  the  clas- 
sics for  the  germ.  That  much  was  taken  from  the  classics  and 
altered  by  tradition  among  ignorant  people,  we  think  evi- 
dent. On  this  point  we  will  translate  some  of  the  remarks  of 
Count  Caylus,  from  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. 

'*  Without  hunting  for  other  examples  which  all  our  old  romances 
could  furnish,  let  us  place  in  parallel  some  passages  chosen  from  the 
great  number  of  those  that  Greek  autiquity  supplies.  In  the  fourth 
book  of  Herodotus  we  read  the  adventure  of,  Hercules  with  a  monster, 
half  woman  and  half  serpent,  called  Echidna* 

"  The  enchantments  of  Circe  m  the  Odyssey,  are  altogether  like 
those  of  our  romances. 

'*  Medea,  in  Euripides,  after  having  slain  her  children,  flies  off  in  a 
car,  drawn  by  dragons  :  this  is  a  fairy  trick  often  imitated. 

'*  Minerva,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  opens  the  piece  with  Ulysses 
whom  she  protects  ;  she  reanimates  him  against  his  fear  of  the  mad- 
ness of  Ajax :  this  is  a  benevolent  fairy.  She  is  the  same  as  to  Ulysses 
in  Homer;  she  changes  the  form  of  his  face,  the  colour  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  hair ;  she  removes  the  cloud  which  covered  the  eyes 
of  Diomede,  to  let  him  know  the  gods,  and  permits  him  to  combat  Mars 
and  Venus. 

''  Venus  and  the  other  goddesses,  appear  often,  in  Homer,  under  hu- 
man forms,  whether  they  wish  to  do  good  or  evil :  they  are  good  or  evil 
fairies. 

*^  The  Sirens  nnd  their  rocks  might  merit  an  article  as  well  as  the 
ram  with  the  golden  fleece  on  which  Phryxus  traversed  the  black  sea ; 
but  more  especially  tlie  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon,  on  account  of 
the  qualities  accorded  to  many  horses  of  our  knights,  and  of  los  Ca- 
valleros  andantes. 

'*  These  are  the  originals  which  have  hatched  so  many  chimeras  in 
the  brain  of  our  first  romancers  ;  and  on  these,  which  were  only  copies, 
have  been  formed  the  more  modern  romancers,  such  as  the  authors  of 
the  Amadis*  and  Ariosto  himself. 

*^  There  was  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  between  the  ancients  and 
our  authors.     We  cannot  doubt  that  ancient  htcrature  was  cultivated 
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among  the  Gauls  during  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  church.  The  fa- 
mous schools  of  Mnrseilles,  Autun,  Bordeaux,  6lc  are  proof  for  the 
foi^  first.  We  have  still  writings  of  several  learned  Gaulois  of  that  period. 
Sidoaius  Apollinaris  wrote  in  the  fifth  century ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  St. 
Remi,  Alcimus  Avitus,  and  many  others,  in  the  sixth ;  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  were  schools  established  in  France  and  England,  where 
the  humanities  were  taught.  Perhaps  as  great  a  number  of  learned  men 
could  not  be  found,  at  the  same  period,  even  in  Greece.  Charlemagne 
complained  of  the  paucity  of  scholars  ;  they  existed  therefore.  He 
fotuid,  without  difficulty,  those  three  learned  men,  Alcuiuus,  Theodul- 
phus  and  Leidrade,  to  whom  he  oonfided  his  instruction  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  letters  throughout  his  empire.  These  great  men,  particu- 
larly the  first,  knew  the  best  authors  of  antiquity  ;  they  do  not  speak  of 
them  a^}  of  a  new  discovery ;  they  knew  them,  they  cited  them  ;  they 
had  read  them  in  England  ;  and  it  will  always  be  presumable  that  what 
was  known  on  that  side  of  the  sea  was  not  unknown  on  this.  From 
Charlemagne  to  us,  the  communication  is  sufficiently  estabHshed.  Thus 
from  the  ancient  authors  of  Greece  to  our  first  romances  a  chain,  more 
or  less  close,  extends,  but  which  has  never  been  interrupted  ;  and  the 
ideas  of  the  first,  in  truth  altered  and  bastardized,  have,  nevertheless, 
come  down  to  the  last."* 

Indeed,  it  is  often  astonishing  to  see  what  minute  things  in 
the  romances  may  be  traced  to  the  classics.  In  the  '*  Seven 
Champions,"  for  instance,  St.  Dennis,  transformed  into  a  hart, 
is  restored  to  his  original  state,  by  eating  a  rose,  and,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  the  hero  of  the  "  ass  "  of  Lucian  and  the  '^  gol- 
den ass"  of  Apuleius  returns  from  the  asinine  to  the  human 
form.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  many  of  the  marvels 
of  the  romances  were  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  clas- 
sics. Giants  aaid  witchcraft  may  be  taken  from  the  bible,  some- 
thing from  the  Rabbinical  stories,  and  something  from  the  Cru- 
saders. Often  these  superstitions  were  so  chan^ged  by  oral  tradi- 
tion as  to  leave  it  diflScult  to  trace  out  their  parentage.  How 
different  is  our  fairy  from  the  Eastern  Peri  ?  How  different  is 
the  graceful  love  inspiring  Bacchus  of  Greece  from  the  tun  like, 
besotted  Satyr  in  the  English  popular  songs  P  While  admittiui; 
that  many  of  the  wonders  of  romantic  fiction  are  d^erived  from 
anterior  sources,  we  think  that  they  cannot  always  be  traced 
accurately  to  their  birth,  nor  that  it  is  a  matter  of  any  impor- 
tance to  pursue  the  investigation.  Witchcraft  and  supernatural 
beings  are  the  native  growth  of  every  soil,  springing  up  with 
ignorant,  and  decaying  with  enlightened  society.  The  igno- 
rant Saxons  heard  the  anvil  of  St.  Cuthbcrt  in  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  near  Lindisfarne,  and  to  this  day  the  savage  Mongol  lis- 

*  Sur1af6cric  des  Anciens.  Hist.  deL'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  ct  Belles  Lett.  23.  pp. 
1 16-148 
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tens  for  the  tioundu  of  the  anvil  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the  storms 
that  sweep  around  mount  Darkan.*  In  Ireland,  their  fairy 
legends  bear  the  stamp  of  nationality.  The  Laplanders  have 
their  wind  sellers;  our  American  Indians,  prophets,  sorcerers 
and  numerous  wonderful  traditions.  Even  in  South-Carolina, 
witch-stories,  &c.  could  be  collected  in  abundance,  of  a  char- 
acter too  peculiar  to  have  any  other  source  than  the  native  work- 
ings of  heated  imaginations  and  weak  intellects  ;  yet  often  most 
poetically  romantic.  The  author  of  this  article,  can,  himself, 
easily  remember  enough  of  them  to  fill  a  volume. 

Thftsc  romances  of  chivalry  formed  a  class  that,  for  number 
and  |K>pularity,  has  been  without  a  parallel.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
Portu<ral  and  Germany,  they  were  both  translated  from  the 
orij^inul  French,  and  frequently  imitated.  Fewer  appeared  in 
Eiiiflish  than  in  other  languages,  because  French  was,  in  fact, 
the  language  of  the  court  of  England,  and  of  educated  society 
tbrou<rhout  rho  country,  during  their  great  vogue* 

'l*he  complete  disappearanci*  of  chivalry  and  change  of  man- 
ners contributed  to  the  downfall  of  these  long  favorite  roman- 
ces. A  de.^ire  for  novelty,  tf»o,  no  doubt  had  its  effect.  Much 
has  befu  attributed  to  Don  Quixote  ;  but  we  presume  that 
even  without  this  poignant  and  humourous  satire,  sorcery,  gi- 
ants and  monsters,  cc»uld  not  have  maintained  their  fascination 
when  the  pure  models  of  classic  lore  were  becoming  common ; 
and  when  the  diffusion  of  letters  had  produced  extensively  more 
exact  thinking  and  severe  taste.  A  more  effective  instrument, 
fa(»wever,  than  the  inimitable  work  of  Cervantes  cannot  be  im- 
agined, the  merits  of  which  are  only  fully  appreciated  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  extravagant  productions  he  ridicules.  His 
graphic  pen  has  not  detailed  an  incident  so  monstrous  or  bizarre 
that  is  not  pnralleled  by  Morte  D'Arthur,  Arnadis,  or  Huon. 

It  is  probable,  as  Dunlop  has  observed,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Italian  tales,  that  is,  of  Boccacciii  and  his  imitators,  shook 
thefaliric  of  Gothic  romance,  and  turned  fiction  into  new  chan* 
nels.  These  tales,  at  least,  descended  from  the  marvellous,  and 
imitated  human  nature  and  living  manners.  No  matter  what 
works  preceded  Boccaccio,  or  might  have  given  him  the  idea  of 
bis  Decameron ;  it  became  the  model  for  all  the  world  of  a 
new  and  extensive  school.  The  distinguished  feature  of  this 
class  is,  that  it  supposes  a  number  of  persons  to  be  collected  to- 
gether who,  each  in  turn,  relate  a  tale,  varied,  of  course,  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  to  suit  the  diflferent  narrators.  Hence,  a 
kind  of  connexion  is  established  between  the  otherwise  disjoin- 

*  See  Walter  Scolfs  Marmion  and  Timkowski*s  Travels  in  Mongolia  and 
China. 
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ed  9torie8,  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  interiOiit  excited  in  proportion 
as  the  different  interlocutors  are  skilfully  drawn  and  varied. 
The  Canterbury  tales  of  Chaucer  furnish  n  good  illustration, 
where  the  ^'  veray,  par6t,  gentil  Knii(hr,"  *^The  Yonge  Sqier, 
a  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler;"  *'  The  Sergeant  of  the  Lawc 
ware  and  wise;*'  ''The  Good  Wife  of  Bathe,"  that  'Mious- 
bondes  at  the  chirchedore  had  had  five,  withouten  other  com- 
pagnie  in  youthe,"  &c.  each  relate  a  novellette  adapted  to  their 
characters.  The  Decameron  was  finished  in  1358,  and  must 
have  soon  become  popular,  as  it  was  rendered  into  Latin  in 
1573.  It  got  into  fashion  all  over  Europe,  hut  no  where  more 
than  in  France,  where  more  than  twenty  translations  were 
made,  and  a  crowd  of  imitations.  One  of  the  oldest  collection 
of  French  tales  is  '*  Les  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles,  contenant 
les  cent  histoires  nouveaux  qui  sont  moult  plaisants  a  rac4)nter 
en  toutes  bonnes  conipagnies,  par  maniere  de  joyeusete,"  first 
printed  in  I486  from  a  AI8.  of  1456  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  by  different  hands.  Many  of  them  are  mere  an- 
ecdotes, without  wit  or  invention,  though  others  are  ingeniouSi 
and  told  with  simplicity  and  naivete.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
can  be  traced  back  to  fabliaux  or  to  the  Italian  tales.  The 
language  is  very  ancient,  exhibiting  many  woids  that,  though 
obsolete  in  the  modern  French,  are  still  in  the  actual  English 
vocabulary.  Indeed,  a  dictionary  of  our  language  will  never  be 
well  made  till  our  lexicographers  have  thoroughly  sudied  such 
works  as  the  Cent  Nouvelles,  the  Fabliaux^  Ville  Hardouin, 
Joinvilte,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  which  contain  a  crowd  of 
words  that  were  transplanted  into  Britain  by  the  Norman  con- 
quest. We  will  give  one  short  extract  from  this  artless  com- 
pilation— 

"  A  curate  bad  a  favourite  doij,  a  quadruped  of  rare  probity  and 
discretion.  To  the  great  desolation  of  the  master,  the  animal  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  curate  thinking  it  a  pity  that  such  a  wise  and  worthy 
beast  should  be  left  a  prey  *  to  worms  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the  air,* 
bad  him  interred  in  a  decent  and  christian  manner.  It  was  not  long 
before  tlie  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  tlie  bishop,  who,  horror  stricken  at 
the  heretical  proceeding,  summoned  the  sacrilegious  curate  before  him. 
Great  was  the  crowd  of  notaries,  advocates,  lawyers,  and  others,  to 
hear  the  trial  of  a  priest  that  liad  dared  to  entomb  a  dog  in  holy  ground. 
The  cunite,  wlio  well  knew  the  bishop,  mau^re  all  his  pretended  sanc- 
tity, thusdefcndc'ii  iiimself : — *  In  truth,  my  lord,  if  you  had  known  my 
dog,  whom  may  God  pardon,  as  well  as  I  did,  yoM  would  not  be  so  much 
astonished,  at  the  burial  I  gave  him  ;  for  his  like,  as  I  hope,  was  never 
seen,  nor  ever  will  be  ; '  and  then  he  began  to  vaunt  the  praises  of  his 
dog ;  '  and  if,*  continued  the  curate,  *  he  was  wise  in  his  life  time,  be 
was  still  more  so  at  his  decease ;  for  he  made  a  very  fine  will,  and  be- 
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cause  he  knew  your  necessitj  and  indifcence,  he  bequeathed  you  fifty 
golden  crowns  which  I  bring  you/  He  then  drew  them  from  his  bosom 
and  handed  them  to  the  bishop,  who  received  them  wiiUngly,  and  then 
praised  and  approved  of  the  sense  of  the  worthy  dog,  and  at  the  same 
lime  of  his  will  and  the  burial  that  bad  been  given- him.'*  Nouvelle^  xcvi. 

With  how  much  more  tuste  and  spirit  is  the  same  story  related 
in  Gil  Bias  ! 

A  more  fashionable  work  was  the  "  Heptameron  or  tales  of 
Mar<ruerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,'*  first  printed  in  1558, 
hut  more  complete  1559.  Unfortunately  no  copy  of  it  exists 
in  its  original  form,  and  all  the  editions  we  possess  are,  as  the 
title  page  states,  *'  done  into  fine  language  suited  to  the  taste  of 
our  times."  We  would  have  much  rather  seen  it  in  its  primitive 
state  ;  for  the  native  freshness  is  always  injured  by  these  re- 
fasliionmgs  unless  by  a  hand  of  more  than  ordinary  skill.  Too 
often  they  remind  us  of  the  anecdote  told  in  Peregrine  Pickle, 
where  a  country  squire,  not  satisfied  with  the  antiquated  ap- 
pearance of  the  family  portraits  by  Vandyke,  '•  employed  a 
painter  vellow  from  Lundon  to  clap  decent  periwigs  upon  their 
skulls  at  vive  shillings  a  head,"  in  order  to  modernize  them. 

The  work  professes,  in  the  preface,  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
Decameron,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  a  hundred  stories, 
but  it  stops  at  tbe  seventy-third.  The  stories  are  supposed  to 
be  related  as  a  pastime  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  Indies, 
who  were  returning  from  the  baths  ofGaulderets,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
but  who  were  obliged  to  sojourn,  several  days,  in  the  monastery 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Serrance,  on  account  of  high  waters.  At 
the  end  of  each  story,  there  is  a  pretty  long  dialogue  among 
the  characters,  exhibiting,  not  unfrcquently,  the  facility  and 
finesse  of  modern  French  conversation.  A  widow  lady  named 
Oysille  presides  over  the  assembly,  whose  only  delight,  as  the 
preface  informs  us,  is  in  the  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures* 
After  this  intimation  we  are  led  to  expect  something  of  a  very 
edifying  cast.  So  far  from  it  however,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  is  a  mere  collection  of  love  intrigues,  in  which  the  gallantry 
often  stands  in  place  of  wit.  None  of  the  stories  are  narrated 
with  half  the  talent  of  Washington  Irving  or  Croly,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  of  the  English  or  American  Annals  ;  but  among  the  old 
French  works  of  this  description,  it  is  still  the  most  readable 
and  most  frequently  reprinted.  It  pretends  to  little  originalityi 
as  the  stories  are,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  from  other  sour- 
ces. An  itnitation  of  little  merit  exists  entitled  ^'  Les  nouvelies 
recreations  et  joyeux  devis  de  feu  Bonavanture  des  Periers 
valet  de  chambre  de  la  Roync  de  Navarie  1558,"  more  com- 
jdetein  the  subsequent  editions. 
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During  the  sixteenth  century  there  appeared  various  other 
collections  of  tales,  aa  '*  Le  Parangon  de  nouvelles  honnestes 
et  detectable^/'  1531  ;  '*  Balivernerie,  ou  contes  nouveaux  d'- 
Eutrapel,  autrement  dit  Leon  Ladulfi/'  1548,  by  duFail;  re- 
printed, very  prettily  in  IGo.  in  London  by  TripHouk,  1815 ; 
<*  Comptes  Amoureux  touchant  la  punition  que  faict  Venus  de 
ceux  qui  contemnent et  meprisent  le  vray  Rmour,"  1543,  by  Flore; 
Recueile  de  plaisantes  Nouvelles,*'  1555  ;  ^^  Le  Printemps  d'- 
hiver,  contenant  plusieurs  bistoires  discourues  en  une  noble 
compagnie,  au  chateau  de  printemps,"  1572,  by  Jacques  Yver  : 
''Les  joyeuses  narrations  advenues  de  nostre  temps,"  1572; 
''  Nouveaux  recitset  comptes  moralisez,  joinct  acbacun  le  sens 
moral,"  1576,  by  Duroc  Sort-manne  ;  '*  Joyeuses  avantures  et 
nouvelles  recreations,  contenant  plusieurs  comptes  et  facetieux 
devis,"  1582 ;  ^'Facetieuses  journees,  1584,  by  Chappuis ;  **  Les 
Serees,"  by  Boucbet,  15;!f4  ;  ''  L'este,  contenant  trois  journees, 
ou  sout  deduites  plusieurs  histoires  et  propos  recreatifs  tenus 
par  trois  escoliers,"  1583,  and  ^' Nouvelles  histoires  tragiques," 
1586,  by  Poissenot ;  <'  Ses  neuf  Matinees,"  1585,  and  ''  Les* 
apres-dinees,"  1587,  by  Cholicres,  &c.  Few  of  these  works 
exhibit  much  talent,  but  most  of  them  abundance  of  bawdry. 
They  copy  also  from  each  other  without  mercy.  In  fact,  let 
any  one  commence  with  the  Fabliaux,  next  take  up  the  Italian 
novelists  Boccaccio,  John  of  Florence,  Bandello,  &^c.  then  pass 
to  the  '*  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles, "  the  **  Queen  of  Navarre  "  and 
other  French  tale-writers,  and  he  will  find,  according  to  an  old 
comparison,  that,  generally,  it  is  the  same  water  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another.  Nay,  if  we  cross  over  to  England, 
the  transfusion  still  continues  on  through  Chaucer,  Whetstone's 
Heptameron,  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  others  of  a 
simih«r  description. 

We  quit  these  often  amusing  but  light  efforts  to  mention,  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  period.  We  allude  to 
Rabelais'  *^  Lives  of  Gargautua  and  Pantagruel'*  which  ap|)ear- 
ed  in  portions  from  1535  to  1565.  At  the  present  day,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  book  cannot  be  understood,  from  the  strangq 
and  obsolete  language,  often,  indeed,  purposely  used  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  jargon  prevalent  then  in  the  schools,  from  the 
allusions  to  customs  and  abuses  long  past,  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  the  keen  edge  of  his  satire.  The  buffoonery 
is  frequently  pushed  beyond  all  bounds,  the  incidents  so  as- 
tounding and  outrageous  that  we  strive  in  vain  for  a  meaning, 
and  wonder  whether  the  author  is  speaking  downright  non- 
sense or  our  intellectual  vision  is  not  keen  enough  to  discern 
wit  and  sense  through  the  misty  envelope.     In  the  midst  of 
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this  chaoSy  we  find  pleasant  stories,  shrewd  wit,  broad  humour 
aud  cuts  of  satire,  shewing  a  deep  and  philosophic  mind  far 
superior  to  the  age  in  liberality  and  good  sense.  After  de- 
tracting as  much  as  we  please  from  Rubelais,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  one  of  the  most  otigiiial  and  talented  men 
of  the  a<^e,  and  is  still  an  honour  to  French  literature.  Who* 
ever  can  read  French  with  facility  should  read  his  works  in 
the  original,  as  every  one  will  have  his  own  notions  of  the 
meaning  of  the  doubtful  passages.  Theediticnof  Dalibou, 
(Paris,  1^2i)  is  the  handsomest  and  has  the  best  commenta- 
ry—and without  a  commentaiy  RabelaiA  cannot  be  read.  It 
contains  the  strange  caricatures  taken  from  the  *^  Songeis  dro^ 
kUiques  de  Pantagruelj^^  (1365)  said,  but  incorrectly,  to  be  the 
invention  of  Rabelais  himself. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  Rabelais,  but  none  of  them 
rival  their  prototype  in  genius  or  humor.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  *'  Moyen  de  Parvenir,'*  by  Francis  Beroalde  de  Verville,  a 
book  of  some  oddity  of  expression,  but  disconnected,  rambling 
And  verbose,  sometimes  witty  but  more  frequently  obscene, 
though  written  by  a  priest.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  dialogue 
mingled  with  stories,  between  Brutus,  Comines,C9esar,  Ramus, 
Plato,  Vive$<,  Guide,  Cujas,  Livy,  Terence,  Galen,  Pindar, 
Cardan,  Hippocrates,  Pliny,  Budaeus,  Cicero,  Euclid,  Demos- 
thenes, Uadius,  Proclus,  Buchanan,  &c.  &c.  &c. — in  short, 
between  some  scores  of  characters  of  diiferent  countries,  asres 
and  callings  without  any  kind  of  selection  or  connection.  The 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  learning 
and  not  without  talent,  but  utterly  devoid  of  taste  or  judgment. 
While  Rabelais  holds  his  place  in  every  library  and  bookseller's 
shop,  the  ^^  Moyen  de  Parvenir,"  is  now  and  then  seen  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  or  Pont  au  Change,  with  the  red  edges  and 
back  splashed  over  with  tarnished  gold  leaf  or  Dutch  foil  of 
the  old  regime^  at  from  10  to  20  sous  a  volume,  or  five  times 
that  sum  if  the  purchaser  have  broad  shoulders,  ^  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  a  strong  foreign  accent.  Some  of  the  editions  are 
entitled  Salmagondi,  a  much  more  suitable  name.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  from  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  17«i8, 
gives  a  curious  specimen  of  the  grossness  of  the  age  as  well  as 
of  the  feminine  modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling  of  the  famous 
blue  stocking  Christine. 

*^  A  very  learned  friend  of  the  learned  Salmasius  told  me 
'that  this  great  man  sjmetimes  amused  himself  with  reading 
'  the  ^'  Moyen  de  Parvenir,"  and  that  he  valued  it  in  its  class.  lie 
*'  at  the  same  time  toM  me  a  curious  fact  which  deserves  to  be 
'  related  ;  it  is,  that  during  the  time  that  Salmasius  was  un- 
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*well,  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  the  queen  Christine,  who  had 

*  caused  him  to  come  thither,  having  gone  to  see  hiin,  found  him 

*  in  bed  holding  a  book,  which,  through  respect,  he  shut,  as  soon 
*as  he  saw  her  enter.  She  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  con* 
'fessed  to  her,  that  it  was  some  tales,  rather  scandalous,  that, 
'  in  the  intervals  of  his  malady,  he  read  in  order  to  refresh  his 
'  spirits.     Ah,  ah,  said  the  queen,  *  let  us  see  what  it  is;  show 

*  me  some  of  the  best  places.'  Salmasius  having  shown  her  one 
'of  the  best,  she,  at  first,  read  it  low,  smiling;  after  which  to 

*  give  herself  greater  pleasure,  addressing  her  words  to  the 

*  beautiful  Sparre,  her  favourite,  who  understood  French ; '  come 
^  Sparre,'  cried  she,  'come  and  see  a  fine  book  of  devotion,  enti- 
*tled  the  ^^  Moyen  de  PaiDenir,*^  here,  read  me  this  page  aloud.' 
'  The  pretty  damsel  had  not  read  three  lines,  before,  being 
^stopped  by  the  strong  words,  she  blushed  and  was  silent. 
^  But  the  queen,  who  held  her  sides  with  laughter,   having  or- 

*  dered  her  to  continue,  she  could  no  longer  plead  modesty ; 
*thc  poor' girl  was  obliged  to  read  the  whole."  The  **  Adven- 
tures of  the  Baron  de  Peneste"  by  d'Aubigne,  is  considered 
as  an  imitation  of  Rabelais,  and  has  taken  also  from  the  *'  Moyen 
de  Parvenir."  It  has  some  passable  parts,  but,  as  a  whole,  is 
without  ease  or  nature.  As  for  the  *'  Menippee  de  la  Yertu  du 
Catholicon  d'Espagne,"  by  Rapin,  Gil  lot,  Passerat,  Le  Roy, 
&c.  it  is,  properly  speaking,  more  a  satire  than  a  novel. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  D'Urfe's  pastoral, 
the  '*  Astrea,"  at  one  time  not  only  the  favourite  of  the  public, 
but  of  the  sentimental  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  the  sententious 
Rochefoucauld,  the  sensible  Segrais,  and  the  savant  Huet.  That 
so  many  competent  judges  should  have  thus  bepraised  it,  is 
no  way  astonishing,  when  nothing  more  agreeable  existed  in  a 
very  agreeable  class  ;  Macon  is  good  to  him  who  has  never 
tasted  Chanibertin  or  Clos  Vougeot.  Certainly,  with  all  its 
far  fetched  ideas,  wordy  style,  interminable  conversations  and 
numberless  episodes,  it  exhibits  much  invention  and  variety.  It 
becomes  tiresome  from  its  length ;  but,  in  this,  D'Israeli,  a  lively, 
hut  often  inexact  writer,  is  quite  mistaken,  when  he  says  that 
Souchay's  abridgment  is  in  ten  duodecimo  volumes.*  The 
Rouen  edition  (li>47)  of  the  entire  work  is  in  five  small  octavos. 
Souchay's,  notv  the  most  common,  is  in  five  duodecimos. 

After  the  Astrea.  and  probably  created  by  it,  appeared  the 
heroic  romances  of  Gomberville,  Calprenede  and  the  Scude- 
ry's,  called  from  their  monstrous  prolixity  the  "long-winded 
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romances.'*  Here  Cyrus,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin  and  Alexander, 
figure  with  all  the  gallantry,  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
French  court,  in  phrases  equally  remarkable  for  their  bombast 
and  flatness.  Benignus  Grenan  in  his  tirade  against  novels 
has  particularly  stigmatized  this  whole  batch ;  '*  Quam  de  Cyro 
vobis  iinxistis  imaginem  ?  qualem  baud  dubie  iingi  decuit  de 
illo  rege,  quem  Dominus  vocaverat  ad  partes  suas,  cujus  ap- 
prenderat  dextcram,  ut  subjiceret  ante  facicm  ejus  gentes,  et 
dorsa  regum  verteret,  et  aperiret  coram  eo  januas,  et  portae^ 
nou  clauderentur.  At  nolite,  nolite  in  hac  eum  fabula  amplius 
quaerere;  alius  factus  est.  Deposuit  feritatem  Persicaro ;  spiri 
tus  militares,  cupiditatem  gloriae,  sanguinis  sitim,  Mars  iile 
alter,  ut  Historiae  volunt,  deposuit.  Perpoli?erunt  eum  novi 
scriptores,  bominemque  reddiderunt;  urbanusque  jam,  elegan- 
tiis  madens,  veste  pictus,  de  capsula  totus,  apud  amicam  la- 
mentatur,  gemit,  lacrymis  exstillat,  quolibet  Sylvandro  vel  Ce- 
ladone  baud  paulo  insanior."*  Mrs.  Lennox's  **  Female  Quix- 
ote" gives  a  good  idea  of  the  extravagant  incidents  and  maw- 
kish sentiment  of  this  now  forgotten  school.  What  would  the 
trade  say  in  our  day  to  a  novel  from  Walter  Scott  himself  (ac- 
cording to  gothic  usage.  Sir  Walter)  in  ten  octavos  like  the 
Artemene  or  Clelia  of  Scudery,  or  the  Cassandra  of  Calprenede. 
The  Cleopatra  of  the  latter  makes  just  a  comfortable  dozen. 
Yet  Madame  Scudery  knew  how  to  blot.  We  have  seen  in 
the  rich  and  rare  library  of  M.  Renouard  at  Paris,  the  original 
MS.  of  the  Grand  Cyrus,  in  fifteen  quarto  volumes,  filled  with 
erasures  both  of  circumstances  and  style.  So  soon  did  the 
taste  for  this  species  of  romance  pass  away,  that  Madame  Scu- 
dery outlived  the  vogue  of  her  once  popular  volumes,  the  down- 
fall of  which  was  not  a  little  hastened  by  the  terse  and  cutting 
verses  of  Boileau. 

Scarron  was  the  very  opposite  of  this  inflated  class.  In  him 
all  was  nature  and  nature  of  the  coarsest  kind.  We  speak  not 
of  his  '<  Tales"  or  '*  Virgil  Travestie"  which  are  no  longer  read. 
But  his  ^'  Roman  Comique"  possesses  real  merit.  It  has  seve- 
ral episodes,  like  those  in  Gil  Bias,  or  Don  Quixote,  which  we 
throw  aside,  as  all  episodes  in  works  of  all  kinds  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  work  and  interrupt  the  interest  of  the  main  plot. 
The  incidents  are  taken  from  low  life  and  are  related  with- 
out any  of  the  graces  of  diction,  but  in  good  strong  natural 
language.  It  is  all  Flemish  painting;  low  scenes  distinct,  gro- 
tesque and  faithful.  The  *'  Roman  Comique"  has,  however,  one 
incurable  defect,  that  will  also  kill  Byron's  Don  Juan  and  every 

*  BenignoB  Grenan,  Orat.  de  comipto  dicendi  genere. 
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other  work  in  a  similar  condition— -it  was  left  unfinished  by  the 
author ;  and  the  continuations,  by  other  hands,  are  most  lame  and 
impotent.  As  a  picture  of  the  common  people,  the  *'  Roman 
Bourgois"  contains  considerable  nature  and  humour.  The  au- 
thor, Furetiere,  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  celebrated 
for  his  quarrel  with  the  academy,  by  whom  he  was  certainly 
shamefully  persecuted. 

But  Madame  de  la  Fayette  is  always  looked  up  to  as  the 
founder  of  the  modern  novel.  She  first  gave  accurate  pic- 
tures of  real  society  in  the  language  of  society,  a  thing  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  *Mong-winded  romances''  with  their 
exaggerated  sentiment  and  inflated  verbiage,  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity.  Interesting  incidents,  accurate  delineation 
of  passion  and  unaflfected  style  still  keep  in  favour  her  '*  Prin- 
cess of  Cleves,"  and  though  inferior  to  it,  her  ^'Zayde."  With  the 
first  edition  of  the  latter,  which  was  printed  under  the  name  of 
Segrais,  Huet's  learned  treatise  on  the  ^'  Origin  of  Novels"  was 
ushered  into  the  world.  Segrais,  himself,  who  has  been  called 
the  maker  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  wrote,  too,  some  works  of 
the  same  description,  in  good  easy  prose,  without  originality  or 
vigour. 

In  his  list  of  authors  in  the  '*  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  Yohaipe 
has  cited  Madame  de  Ville-dieu,  whose  '*  Gallanteries  Giena- 
dines*'  once  enjoyed  some  popularity,  but  are  now  deservedly 
forgotten.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  **  Gustavus  Vasa" 
(1698)  of  Charlotte  Rose  Caumont  de  La  Force,  which  never- 
theless is  not  without  ingenuity  and  interest. 

Fairy  Tales  then  became  all  the  rage.  Charles  Perrault's 
'^Contesde  ma  Mere  l'oye,"from  their  simplicity  and  earnestness 
are  still  the  delight  of  children  all  the  world  over.  Who  does 
not  remember  Blue  Beard,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  or  Riquet 
with  atuft  f  The  imitations  of  Mesdames  Murat  and  D' Aulnoy 
are  far  from  rivaling  Perrault,  nor  do  their  other  novels  de- 
serve much  higher  commendation.  Madame  D'Aulnoy's  best 
is  her  **  Count  de  Douglass;"  the  '^  Latins  du  Chateau  de  Kev- 
noy,"  is  the  cluf  dPcBWore  of  Madame  Murat.  Count  Anthony 
Hamilton,  an  Englishman  or  Irishman  by  birth,  may  be  justly 
ranked  amongst  the  most  amusing  and  elegant  of  French  au- 
thors. Taste,  talent,  wit  and  grace  distinguish  his  tales,  which 
are,  however,  eclipsed  by  his  libertine  but  graphic  and  fascinat- 
ing *'  Memoirs  of  Grammont."  With  so  much  life  and  spirit  does 
he  pourtray  his  gay  and  profligate  brother-in-law,  and  the  dis- 
solute Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  in  spite  of  the  undeni- 
able proof  of  their  historic  verity,  the  Memoirs  have  passed  for 
one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  French  novels. 
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The  Reventeenth  century  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  a 
work  of  fiction  ;  but  whether  regarded  in  a  literary  or  moral 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant  of  the  age— we  mean 
the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon.  The  characters  cannot  be  said 
to  be  sketched  by  a  very  vigorous  crayon  ;  in  parts,  the  narra- 
tive flags,  and  the  style  is  more  remarkable  for  elegance  than 
force.  We  want,  too,  the  cahmr  of  anti(|uity.  But  these  de* 
feet 8  are  atoned  for  by  beauties  of  a  high  order.  The  lan- 
guage is  |Huired  forth  with  clearness,  richness  and  abundance, 
and  we  are  constantly  delighted  with  charming  descriptions, 
equally  attractive  from  the  happy  selection  of  striking  objects 
and  cla$i!4ic  and  harmonious  phraseology.  Especially  are  we 
willing  to  be  led  on  by  a  pure  and  benign  morality  as  applied 
to  man  and  government.  It  exhibits  a  soundness  of  views  and 
acuteness  of  thinking,  as  the  work  of  a  moralist  or  political 
ecfmomist,  that  would  place  its  author  among  the  first  of  the 
age,  and  in  this  resfiect  has  attracted  the  less  attention,  from 
the  plain  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  the  most  im|K>r- 
tant  ptinciples  are  embodied  in  the  conversations,  or  exhibited 
in  the  actions  of  his  characters.  Written  for  the  instruction  of 
the  heir  of  a  throne,  the  great  and  virtuous  author  of  Telema- 
chus thought  far  less  of  personal  glory  than  of  forming  the 
mind  of  a  pupil,  on  whom  the  happiness  of  millions  depended. 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  think  the  work  exercised  an  influ- 
ence more  extended  than  has  been  U8ual|y  attributed  to  it.  Was 
it  poetry  or  prose  ?  was  it  a  novel  or  an  epic  poem  f  These  are 
questions  that  have  been  often  debated.  In  fact  it  broke  duivn 
the  divisions  between  the  tvio.  It  transferred  the  brilliant  de- 
scri|)tions,  the  lofty  characters,  the  |)oetical  ideas,  and  even  the 
musical  flow  of  language,  which  had  before  been  only  seen  in 
the  Iliad,  the  JEi\eu\  or  the  Jerusalem  D4!livered,  into  the  prose 
literature,  and  thus  led  the  way  in  giving  novels  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  epic,  by  which  they  have,  in  fact,  become  the  epic 
poem  of  the  present  day. 

The  Chevalier  Ramsay,  Secretary  to  Fenelon,  wrote  a  weak 
imitation  of  Telemachus,  called  the  ''  Travels  of  Cyrus,^'  which 
has  been  done  into  most  modern  laiiguaires  and  is  still  reprint- 
ed in  France.  Some  years  after  these,  appeared  the  '*  Sethos"  by 
the  Abbe  Terrasson,  which  we  should  have  passed  over,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  praises  of  Gibbon.  That  it  exhibits  learning 
and  talent,  cannot  be  denied,  but  who  reads  a  novel  to  study 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  as  a  mere  novel  we  never  saw  a  more 
tiresome  one  i  We  have  recently  met  with  an  English  work  of 
a  similar  kind,  called  *'  Mariamnei  or  the  Wonders  of  Thebes.^' 
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The  eighteenth  century  has  been  called  the  age  of  novels 
and  France,  during  that  period,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence, occupied  a  high,  if  not  the  very  highest  rank.  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Le  Sage,  St.  Pierre,  amidst  ail  the 
fluctuations  of  fashions,  are  still  glorious  names. 

We  know  of  no  novel  that  has  maintained  its  popularity  so 
long  and  so  extensively  as  the  **  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage.     What  a 
succession  and  vaiiety  of  agreeable  adventures,  what  abundant 
yet  chastened  humour,  what  keen  but  good   tempered   satire, 
what  raciness  and  elegance  of  style,  blended  with  simplicity  and 
ease  !  And  Gil  Bias  himself,  how  attractive  he  is  made,  in  spite 
of  his  occasional  aberrations !     We  see  in  him  a  vain,  good- 
tempered  man,  easily  misled  from  the  very  kindness  of  his  feel- 
ings and  easy  acquiescence  to  his  friends,  but  still  with  a  sound- 
ness of  thinking  and  correctness  of  principle  that  recall  him  to 
his  duty  so  soon  as  he  has  bald  time  to   scrutinize  his  actions. 
If  he  sells  offices  and  takes  bribes  under  the  Duke  de  Lerma, 
joins   in  the  rogueries  of  Lamela  and  Don  Raphael,  or  revels 
and  riots  with  the  actresses,  we  see  him  punished  and  restor- 
ed to  virtue  by  the  twinges  of  an  unseared  conscience,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  pleasure  arises  from  the  candor  and  bonhommie  with 
which  he  confesses  his  little  errors  and  weaknesses.     In  Hadji 
Baba,  the  Gil  Bias  of  the  revolution,  and  many  other  imita- 
tions of  this  work,  it  is  a  capital  fault  that  we  are   regaled 
with  a  succession  of  odd  adventures  of  heroes  for  whose  du- 
plicity and  roguish  cunning,  we  can  feel   no  sympathy.     The 
merit  of  originality  has  often   been  denied  to  Le  Sage,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  much  of  Gil  Bias  is  purloined  from  an 
old  Spanish  romance.     (Relacianes  de  la  vida  del  eicudero  Mar- 
cos  de  Obregon.)     Whether  he  borrowed  or  not,  is  not  worthy 
of  the  learned  debates  on  the  natter.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
the  addition  of  striking  incidents,  judicious  distribution   and 
talent  in  narrative,  he  has  all  the  merit  of  an  original  author ; 
as  much  as  Shakspeare,  in  building  up  his  mighty  creations  on 
the  meagre  groundwork  of  an  Italian  tale  or  a  French  fabliau. 
After  Gil  Bias,  we  think  the  ^*  Bachelor  of  Salamanca"  the  plea- 
santest  of  his  works.     Parts  of  it  are  well  narrated  but  a  stea- 
dy interest  is  not  kept  up.     Like  Gil  Bias,  many  of  the  inci- 
dents are  taken  from  other  quarters.     We  noticed  among  the 
rest,  the  Muleteers  story  as  to  the  method  of  marking  where  a 
treasure  was  to  be  found,  which  is  taken  from  the  *'  Moyen  de 
Parvenir."    His  <'  Devil  on  two  Sticks"  (Diable  Boiteuz)  like  ail 
works,  wanting  in  connexion,  is  tiresome  as  a  whole. 

Had  Montesquieu  never  written  the  '*  Spirit  of  Laws,"  his  '*  Per- 
sian Letters  "  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  given  him -a 
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lasting  reputation.  Besides  the  piquancy  of  the  circumstances, 
the  great  consistency  in  the  characters,  and  the  colour  of  the 
work  and  vivacity  of  style,  acute  and  profo'bnd  reflections  are 
thrown  out,  as  it  were,  in  mere  sportiveness,  but  with  a  pre- 
cision of  thought  and  expression  that  shows  us  the  philosopher 
J  peeping  from  behind  the  curtain.  Of  all  the  novels  of  that  class 
in  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  foreigner,  a  satirical  view  is 
given  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  country,  the  *^  Persian 
Letters'*  exhibits  the  most  philosophy,  yet  without  impairing  the 
attraction  or  verisimility  of  the  narrative. 

The  fame  of  Marivaux  and  Prevot  are.  much  on  the  wane, 
especially  out  of  France,  where  they  have  a  kind  of  conventional 
fame.  The  "  Mariamne,"  Marivaux*s  master-piece,  has  well 
drawn  characters,  and  a  well  sustained  story,  but  an  unnatural, 
laboured  style  ;  besides,  it  is  incomplete.  His ''Paysan  Parvenu" 
has  still  less  merit.  We  have  seen  an  imitation  more  weak 
and  diffuse  than  the  original,  entitled  **  La  P.aysanne  Parvenue," 
byMoutry.  Asfor  Prev6t's'*ManonLescaut,"wewill  passit  by, 
although  it  excites  deep  feeling.  The  heroine,  like  the  Moll 
Flanders  of  De  Foe,  is  a  prostitute,  and  this  alone  is  enough 
to  keep  her  out  of  genteel  society.  His  **  Dean  of  Coleraine"  is 
a  mighty  judicious  moral  kind  of  a  novel,  a  little  prosing,  and 
quite  too  long.  Throughout  it  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
good  sense  and  good  writing,  and  an  extreme  probability  of  in- 
cident and  character.  The  only  place  in  it  that  excited  a  laugh 
in  us,  was  where  the  Dean,  a  good  catholic,  hurried  oflTto  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Patrick  with  a  protestant,  and, 
on  being  ushered  into  his  nephew's  presence,  discovered  him 
lying,  with  an  air  of  great  composure  and  satisfaction  in  the 
nuptial  conch,  along  side  of  his  heretic  spouse. 

We  only  mention  Crebillon,  Ae  son  of  the  dramatic  writer, 

j  because  of  his  former  reputation.     If  he  gives  true  pictures-*- 

j  a  doubtful  matter — it  is  of  a  debauched  state  of  society  that 

I  ought  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  this  period  France  produced  several  female  novelists 

I  of  considerable  genius.     The  works  of  Madame  du  Tencin  are 

usually  printed  with  those  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  Her 
^'  Count  de  Comminges"  is  written  with  talent  and  feeling;  one 
of  her  most  celebrated  works  was  sent  forth  anonymously. 
Madame  Riccoboni's  novels  abound  in  charming  details,  told 
in  a  pure  lively  style.'  We  think  that  the  *'  Letters  of 
Lady  Catesby  to  Henrietta  Carapley"jfand  "Jenny  Salisbury,*' 
are  her  best.  The  "  Peruvian  Letters"  of  Madame  Graffigny  is 
common  enough  in  most  languages.  It  is  from  a  practised 
pen,  not  without  elegance  and  feeling,  but  the  sentiments  are 
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Parisian  not  Peruvian.  Neither  do  we  like  the  conclusion. 
Friendship  is  a  mighty  cool  sort  of  a  thing,  as  a  suite  to  the 
glowing  passion  of  love— something  like  sitting  down  on  a  slab 
of  marble,  at  the  end  of  the  quadrille* 

The  tales  of  Voltaire  were  thrown  off  as  mere  amusements 
of  his  old  age  and  are  much  wanting  in  consistency  and  elabora- 
tion, but  they  sparkle  with  the  rich  original  wit,  piquant  satire 
and  irresistible  oddities  of  their  talented  author.  Many  a  phi- 
losophical remark  that  seems  to  have  been  drdpt  in  by  chance, 
will  puzzle  the  acutest  metaphysician  to  resolve.  The  best  of 
them  is  Candide ;  Micromegas,  Zadig,  the  Huron,  &c.  all 
abound  in  genius.  We  ought  here  to  mention  a  work  written 
somewhat  later,  that  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  manner  of  Voltaire.  We  mean  ''  Le  Compere  Matthieu," 
by  the  Abbe  Laurens,  in  point  of  talent,  learning,  keen  wit, 
and  abundant  humour,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tions in  the  French  language. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  poitt  out  numerous  defects  in 
the  ^'Nouvelle  Heloise"  of  Rousseau,  and  did  our  limits  permit,, 
nothing  would  please  us  better  than  to  give  a  detailed  analysis 
of  it.  In  spite  of  its  great  reputation,  it  is  not  a  novel  that  will 
be  much  read  by  very,  young  people  or  even  the  bulk  of  novel 
readers.  Like  the  Rasselas  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  for  those  who 
admire  deep  thinking  and  eloquent  writing.  The  mere  letters 
between  two  lovers  can  necessarily  contain  few  incidents  to- 
make  out  an  intei  esting  story.  Besides,  the  passion  pourtrayed 
in  the  *'Nouvelle  Heloise''  is  that  of  two  persons  of  superior  ta- 
lent and  education,  of  passion  peculiarly  modi6ed,  and  notsucb  as 
has  usually  come  under  the  observation  of  the  world  at  large* 
In  short,  it  is  every  where  the  workings  of  the  anomalous  bo- 
som of  Rousseau  himself.  The  first  letter  of  St.  Preux  (and 
some  of  his  succeeding  letters)  is  objectionable.  It  has  an 
appearance  of  rhetoric,  of  art.  It  is  too  presuming  for  one  m 
an  inferior  situation  and  it  is  far  too  long.  It  has,  as  well 
as  the  second  letter,  a  touch  of  sensuality,  neither  consistent 
with  good  taste  nor  nature.  For  the  inception  of  a  passion  as 
deep,  as  true  as  theirs,  was  perfect  purity — asympathy  of  souls. 
It  was  this  very  purity  that  caused  their  delusion.  Sure  of  its 
primitive  innocence,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  a  passion  that, 
always  to  them  retaining  the  same  name,  had  imperceptibly 
and  invisibly  altered  its  nature — that,  like  the  statue  of  Pyg- 
malion, with  the  same  form,  had  gradually  changed  from  cold 
and  colourless  marble  to  the  warmth  and  tinge  of  humanity. 
Had  these  letters  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger  as  a 
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real  correspondence,  he  would  have  pronounced  St«  Preux,  a 
polished  practised  seducer.  It  is  only  in  the  subsequent  letters 
that  be  begins  to  speak  the  genuine  tone  of  passion,  and  to 
assume  the  earnestness  that,  from  the  first,  seems  heartfelt  in 
the  eloquent,  ardent  Julia.  The  feelmg  is  too  painfullj  acute, 
when  we  see  two  beings  so  peculiarly  formed  for  each  other,  so 
long  and  tenderly  united,  torn  asunder,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  every  work  does  not  sin  against  the  most  im- 
portant rule  of  literary  taste,  where  moral  justice  is  neglected, 
and  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature  agonized.  But,  in  the  con- 
clusion»  it  is  utterly  improbable  and  impossible  that  any  husband 
could  ever  invite  into  his  house  and  make  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
first  lover  and  seducer  of  his  wife  !  In  spite  of  its  faults,  the 
**  Nouvelle  Heloise*'  will  always  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  finest 
portraitures  of  deep  passion  in  philosophic  intellect  united  with 
acute  sensibility ;  not  the  ordinary  passion  of  ordinary  persons. 
And  it  will  maintain  its  place  as  the  most  perfect  union  of 
finii^hed  eloquence  with  the  ardent  simplicity  of  nature. 

Duclos,  a  writer  of  grent  talent  and  good  sense  as  a  moralist 
and  historian,  and  Count  Cay  lus,  equally  distinguished  as  an  in- 
dustrious antiquary  and  ingenious  painter  and  engraver,  tried 
their  pens  with  success  infairy  tales.  The  ^'Acajou  et  Zirphile" 
of  the  former,  and  the  *'  Contes  Orientaux*'  of  the  latter,  are 
amonsT  the  prettiest  we  have  of  this  class.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  fairy  literature  was  never  as  much  in  fashion 
in  other  countries  as  France,  where  the  elegance  of  style  of  a 
number  of  talented  men  gave  undue  attraction  to  plots  utterly 
repugnant  to  good  taste.  There  is  a  select  collection  called 
**  Cabinet  dcs  Fees,"  in  forty-one  volumes ! 

Why  should  we  pass  over  one  who  has  had  more  readers,  if 
not  as  critical,  than  any  of  the  great  names  we  have  cited? 
Berquin  the  writer  for  children.  His  children,  to  be  sure, 
speak  rather  too  smartly  and  pointedly,  as  if  they  had  been  to 
dancing-school,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  drawing-room, 
but  his  tales  get  on  agreeably.  Bouilly  is  far  from  adapting 
bitnself  as  well  to  the  end  in  view,  nor  indeed  do  we  know 
any  writer  that  has  rivalled  Berquin  in  his  line,  except  the 
German  Campe  and  perhaps  the  author  of  '^  Sandford  and 
Merton." 

The  ''James  the  fatalist"  of  Diderot  adds  but  little  to  the  fame 
of  the  great  encyclopsedist.  Some  odd  incidents  and  humour 
are  mingled  with  a  great  deal  that  is  common  place  or  forced. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  wrote  the  ''Bijoux  indiscretsf"  never  was 
such  filthy  obscenity  redeemed  with  so  little  wit. 
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Marmonters  novels  such  as  ''The  Inca^/'  ''Belisarius,"  &c.  be- 
sides faiiinff  in  their  delineation  of  ages  and  countries  are  de- 
fective in  force  and  amusement.  .  His  *'  Moral  Tales,"  without 
beinc^  very  morale  contain  ingenious  incidents  told  with  facility 
and  ^race. 

We  believe  that  at  the  present  day  Arnaud's  ''Delassemens  de 
I'homme  sensible'*  and  ''Epreures  du  sentiment,"  are  not  much 
read.  Some  of  the  stories  are  interesting  and  are  related  in  an 
earnest  iinafiected  manner  that  makes  them  the  more  impres- 
sive. We  presume  that  they  have  little  claim  to  originality, 
as  we  know  many  of  them  are  mere  translations  from  the 
Enirlish. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  Fiorian  was  ' 
in  i^ood  odour,  but  has  now  few  admirers  except  among  board- 
in£r  school  misses.  He  is  o«e  of  a  school,  such  as  Bitaube  in 
his  ''Joseph,"  Madame  Gottin  in  her  "Prise  de  Jerico,"  &;c. 
that  writo  what  is  called  poetical  prose*  who  forget  that,  as  mere 
slt/le,  poetry  can  never  equal  prose;  that  in  all  metrical  compo- 
sitions, words  arc  often  selected  or  expletives  added  not  from 
their  poetical  beauty  but  to  eke  out  the  measure,  and  that  per- 
fect aptness  of  expression  is  sacrificed  to  melody.  This  man- 
ner of  writing  was  probalily  introduced  by  prose  translations, 
from  the  classic  poets  which  induced  many  to  suppose  that  all 
this  verbiage  was  an  essential  part  of  poetry  itself.  "  Gonsal- 
vodc  Cordova"  is  one  of  Flurian's  most  celebrated  novels;  it 
is  not  as  interesting  as  a  very  neat  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain  that  precedes  it,  which  we  think  is  the  best  of 
his  writings,  unless,  perhaps,  we  should  except  his  fables.  His 
"Numa  Pompilius,"  "  William  Tell,"  and  "  Estel la"  are  over- 
done with  sentimentality:  like  all  his  other  works,  they  offer 
a  very  pleasing  morality. 

Some  of  Bastide's  tales  are  lively,  but  are  without  character 
or  depth.  He  is  more  famous  for  the  part  be  took  in  editing 
the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Romans,"  in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  extracts  or  copies  reduites  are  by  him,  though  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  has,  by  mistake,  stated  that  he  supplied  few  articles  in  it.* 

We  wonder  that  Restiff  de  la  Bretonne  should  have  ever 
obtained  any  celebrity.  His  numerous,  rambling,  disorderly 
productions  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

The  "Adventures  of  Faublas,"  by  LouvetdeCouvray,are  done 
with  great  caste  and  sprightliuess  of  style ;  but  it  betrays  a  great 
poverty  of  invention  to  be  eternally  putting  his  hero  in  petticoats. 
The  "  Liasons  dangereuses,"  by  Choderlos  de  La  Clos,  a  book  of   \ 
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a  similar  kind,  is  not  as  interesting  on  several  accounts.  Tlie  two 
principal  characters  are  such  monsters  of  vice  as  we  helieve 
never  lived  in  any  civilized  society  of  modern  times ;  the  let- 
ter form,  too,  always  serves  up  a  tale  piece-meal.  In  point  of 
style,  it  contains  parts  that,  in  elegance  and  force,  far  surpass 
any  thing  in  Faublas.  The  Paris  edition  of  1796,  2  vols.  8vo. 
is  a  beautiful  book,  to  which  plates  are  added  more  ohjectiona- 
bli*tlian  the  text  itself.  We  cannot  leave  these  two  immoral 
workH,  without  noticing  the  great  number  of  indecent  writings 
that  figure  in  the  long  list  of  French  literature  from  the  Fab- 
liaux down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  English 
literature,  even  from  Chaucer,  has  been  sometimes  coarse,  but 
rarely  wilfully  dissolute,  and  when  works  of  an  objectionable 
]  character  have  issued  from  the  press,  they  have  been  generally 
j  printed  as  vilely  as  their  contents.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
Piron,  Grecourt,  Faublas,  the  Liasons,  &c.  have  appeared  with 
all  the  charms  of  engraving  and  typography.  It  is  not  a  little 
I  lemarkable  that  the  most  obscene  in  boln  countries  have  been 
I  -  written .  by  clergymen,  as  Rabelais,  Beroalde,  Grecourt  and 
I    /     Laurens  in  France,  and  Sterne  and  Swift  in  England  ! 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  the  **  Paul 
and  Virginia"  of  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  af- 
fecting narratives  to  be  found  in  any  language.  Every  thing 
charms  in  this  lovely  tale,  whether  we  look  to  its  amiable  char- 
acters, graphic  descriptions,  pure  sentiments,  or  flowing  style. 
His  ^*  Chaumiere  Indienne,"  in  attempting  to  paint  a  family  of  su- 
perhuman purity,  loses  sight  of  nature  and  becomes  utterly 
romanesque ;  we  recollect  to  have  read  a  novel  in  French, 
which,  if  we  remember  right,  purported  to  be  translated  from 
the  German,  that  had  stolen  the  whole  of  this  tale.  Casimir 
Delavigne's  Tragedy  of  the  Paria  is  founded  on  it. 

Among  the  imitations  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  may  be  placed 
the  **  Atala^of  Chateaubriand,  but  which,  with  its  gorgeous  over- 
loaded phraseology,  is  far  from  equalling  its  predecessor.     The 
'.   ,   story,  it  must  be  admitted,  possesses  pathos.     His  *^  Martyrs" 
exhibits  the  same  mystification  and  continued  struggle  at  effect. 
^* .      It  is  always  like  gazing  through  a  fog;  we  descrygiant  forms,  half 
robed  from  view,  and  the  rest  imperfect  and  indistinct.     We 
<       should  say,  from  the  power  its  author  occasionally  evinces  in  his 
numerous  works,  that  his  mind  has  run  wild,  for  want  of  deep 
and  exact  thinking  in  early  life.     For  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
an  universal  rule  that  the  cultii^ation  of  the  imagination  is  ut- 
terly useless  without  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  that  he  who  has  not  been  trained  to  profound  metaphysical 
investigation,  will  never  make  a  poet,  orator,  or  novelist. 
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The  ^'Exiles  of  Siberia,"  from  its  interesting  details  and  si  ro  pie 
mannert  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  St. 
Pierre.  The  other  novels  of  Madame  Cottin,  especially  *'  Ma* 
thilde,**  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the  Saracen, 
display  genuine  feeling.  Some  of  the  French  editions  are 
preceded  by  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  Crusades,  by  Mi- 
chaud. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  who  is  but  recently  dead,  inundated 
France  with  a  profusion  of  books.  She  possessed  no  very  high  me- 
rit beyond  the  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  on  which  she  not  a 
little  prided  herself.  Her  historical  novels,  such  as  the  '*  Duch- 
esse  de  laValliere^and  **  Madame  de  Maintenon,*'  are  her  most 
interesting.  '^HademoiselledoClermont''  isa tender,  pretty  lit- 
tle tale,  but,  even  in  this,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  deeppoetic 
feeling.  Her  books  for  youiior  people,  as  ^*  Adele  et  Theodore," 
'^Theatred'education,"  ^'Vialleesdu  Chateau,"  d&c.areu  ell  suit- 
ed to  their  purpose.  In  the  last,  and  elsewhere,  she  labours  hard 
to  show  that  tlie  morality  of  France  has  been  misrepresented 
in  the  **  Contes  Moraux"  of  Uarmontel ;  a  most  hopeless  effort,  as 
long  as  history  remains,  to  which  the  early  life  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  herself  would  form  no  exception. 

In  noticing  the  writers  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  we  shall  not  attempt  strict  chronological  eiact- 
ness.  Among  the  females,  Madame  de  Stael,  undoubtedly,  oc- 
cupies the  most  elevated  station.  We  have  many  objections  to  ' 
the  plot  of  ^*  Corinna ;"  in  vivid  descriptions,  deep  thinking  and 
eloquent  writing,  it  is  a  masterpiece.  Though  infeiior,  '*  Del- 
phine"  is  worthy  of  the  same  philosophic  mind  and  vigorous 
pen.  Her  bon  ami,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  celebrated  states-  . 
man,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  novelist.  Uis  ^'  Adolphe"  ] 
is  a  history  and  analysis  of  passion  frightfully  true.  We  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  fictions,  whose  principal  interest  lies 
in  delineating  the  workings  of  the  human  bosom,  never  become 
SQ  popular  as  those  that  portray  the  outward  exhibitions  of  pas- 
sions or  the  appearances  of  nature.  All  can  see;  but  very  few  ob- 
serve feelings  attentively jor  ana  ly ze  them  correctly ,  and  therefore 
they  can  only  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  when  it  ex- 
hibits an  organization  analogous  to  their  own.  Taste,  delica- 
cy and  sentiment  distinguished  Madame  Flahaut,  since  Ma- 
dame de  Souza,  whose  *^  Adele  de  Senanges"  deserves  especial 
notice.  Madame  de  Montolieu  has  written  and  translated 
enough  almost  to  fill  a  library^  **  Caroline  of  Litchfield,"  from 
its  well,  imagined  scenes,  ingenious  plot  and  natural  charactersi 
has  acquired  her  an  European  reputation.  The  denouement  is 
prodigiously  sensible,  but  after  all,  we  are  little  pleased  to  see 
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the  warmth  and  romance  of  first  love  ezdianged  for  a  match 
founded  on  the  most  perfect  esteem  !  A  limping  husband,  toO| 
makes  but  a  lame  figure.  In  her  '^Valeria,"  Madame  Krudener 
recalls  the  intense  feeling  of  Werther,  and  makes  us  lament 
that  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  love 
should  aosoon  have  turned  devotee,  even  in  a  holier  cause.  Mes* 
dames  Hadot,  D'Arconville,  Gottis  and  Hautpoul,  the  latter  a 
good  writer  in  other  departments  of  literature,  have  all  written 
agreeable  novels.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  '*  Ourika  '*  of 
the  Duchess  of  Duras^  the  papers  announced  it  in  very  myste- 
rious terms,  and  pufied  it  enough  afterwards.  It  was  then 
dramatized  for  several  theatres.  After  all,  it  is  a  very  little 
book,  and  nothing  more  than  any  of  the  educated  and  talented 
ladies  of  the  gay  circles  of  Paris  could  have  easily  written. 
The  heroine  is  a  negress  !  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes, 

I      stilly  laying  all  Southern  feeling  out  of  the  way,  we  think  with 

}     lago,  that  ^'  all  nature  tends  to  afifect  those  of  our  clime,  com- 

(     plexion  "  and  degree. 

\  Besides  Ourika,  the  French  have  a  number  of  these  negro 
novels,  in  which  chivalric  blackamoors  and  interenting  negres- 
ses  figure  with  a  sentiment  and  romance  that  would  delight  the 
Abolition  Society.  La  Vallee^s  '*  Negre  comme  il  y  a  pen  de 
Blancs,"  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  talent.  Bug*jargal 
is  done  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  but  would  not  be  recognized 
here  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  negro  character.  In- 
struction is  at  least  to  be  found  in  the  ''Keledor"  of  Baron 
Roger  which  transports  us  to  Africa  where  the  author  resided 
many  years. 

Of  the  two  novels  of  Montjoye  the  '*  Quatre  Espagnols"  is  much 
the  best;  the  characters  arc;  well  drawn  and  interesting.  His 
**Inesde  Leon"  isa  creeping,  tiresome  book.  The  *'Dolde  Su- 
zette^*  by  Fievee,  is  simple  and  attractive.  Ducray  Dumenil,  a 
most  voluminous  writer,  was  once  a  great  favourite  in  the  village 
circulating  libraries,  where  he  loads  a  good  number  of  shelves: 
for  flatness  and  prolixity,  he  is  only  rivalled  by  a  writer  in  Ger- 
many who  has  a  great  circulation  among  the  comtnon  people— > 
Cramer. 

We  have  sometimes  seen  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre  compar- 
ed to  Sterne,  and  although  we  cannot  perceive  any  strong  re- 
semblance, we  consider  his  '^  Voyage autour  de  ma  Chambre"  as 
remarkably  humourous  and  amusing.  His  Tales  are  not  ex- 
traordinary :  the  one  detailing  the  real  incidents  on  which 
Elizabeth  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia  is  founded,  is  far  surpass^ 
foy  the  work  of  Madame  Cottin. 
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Picard,  a  successful  dramatic  writer,  has  been  called  the 
Muliere  of  the  present  day  and  has  imitated  Le  Sage,  fram  both 
of  whom  he  stands  removed  in  about  the  same  degree.  Ail  his 
productions  show  the  hand  of  a  regular  artist;  they  exhibit 
taste  and  skill  but  it  is  not  the  ease  and  abundance  of  the.  au- 
thors of  Gil  Bias  and  Tartuffe.  In  bis  ^'  Eugene  and  Wil- 
liam,'* the  character  of  Eugene  is  well  conceived  and  kept  up, 
although  it  leaves  a  painful  feeling  for  an  elegant  man  that,  in 
spite  of  his  errors,  excites  interest.  Old  uncle  Csesar  in  the 
same  tale  is  maintained  with  a  good  sense  and  prudence  that 
is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Uean  of  Coleraine.  His 
'^6il  Bias  of  the  Revolution"  is  lively  and  often  uitty.  His 
satire  instead  of  being  like  that  of  Le  Sage,  subordinate  to  the 
story,  is  too  prominent  not  to  force  us  to  see  what  is  intended. 
He  always  writes  with  a  moral  in  view  and  generally  illustrates 
his  principles  with  success. 

Whenever  D'Arlincourt  publishes  any  thing  all  Paris  runs 
after  it — C^est  si  drole.  Yet  very  few  admire  him.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  him  much  imagination  and  invention,  but  bis 
works  are  filled  with  improbable,  exaggerated  incidents,  writ- 
ten in  an  inverted  and  obscure  style  that  is  utterly  sui  generis 
in  the  French  language.  From  the  number  of  wild  and  strik- 
ing situations  in  them  they  form  fine  subjects  for  scenic  display. 
*'The  Solitary"  has  been  repeatedly  dramatized,  and  **Ipsiboe" 
was  represented  at  the  grand  opera  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

Keratry,  a  writer  of  some  reputation  on  belles  lettres  and 
the  fine  arts,  has  also  succeeded  as  a  novelist.  Pougens,  au- 
thor of'a  '^  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language"  and 
various  other  learned  works,  has  published  a  number  of  Tales 
which  are  a  little  Gesneric  in  their  manner,  but  are  surprising 
from  one  who  has  been  blind  for  the  last  forty  years.  **  Abel" 
afiTords  some  striking  lessons.  Quite  as  much  reputation  as  it 
deserves  has  been  given  to  Salvandy's  '*  Don  Alonzo."  The 
real  and  fictitious  events  are  unskilfully  mingled,  nor  is  a  widow 
turned  dragoon  a  very  attractive  heroine.  We  know  little  of  the 
writings  of  Charles  Nodier.  His  '*  John  Sbogar"  shows  a  vigo- 
rous, elegant  and  graphic  pen,  though  the  plot  and  incidents  are 
too  romanesque.  The  description,  at  the  beginning,  of  the  bay  of 
Trieste,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  we  have  ever  read. 

Here  we  must  pause.  We  might  mention  Jouy,  the  author 
of  the  '^Hermite  delaChausseed'Antix,"and  Villemain  the 
Professor,  but  whatever  may  b^  their  other  merits  they  have 
not  added  to  their  laurels  by  novel  writing.  Marchangy's 
''  Tristan  le  Voyageur,"  like  the  Anacharsis  of  Bartbeletny  is 
only  a  frame  for  exhibiting  knowledge  to  advantage. 
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Walter  Scott  who  has  found  imitators  io  the  GermaD  Yao- 
dervelde,  the  Swiss  Zscbocke,  the  Belgian  Moke,  the  Italian 
Manzoniy  and  our  own  Cooper,  has  also  created  a  school  in 
France.  The  historian  Sismondi  in  *'Julia  Severa"  gave  a  valu- 
able picture  of  France  in  the  fifth  century.  It  has  not  wit  or 
life  enough  to  make  it  popular  with  those  who  read  merely  for 
amusement.  The  only  scene  in  the  book  is  where  be  in* 
\  troduces  Saint  Sennocb.  Without  rivaling  the  great  master 
the  "  Cinq  Mars'*  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  the ''  Barracades,"  and 
'*  Etats  de  Blois,"  maintain  an  honourable  competition.  M« 
Merimee  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  school.  He  unites,  with  great 
skill,  vivid  action  with  authentic  materials. 

The  chronicle  of  Charles  IX,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
j  a  regular  story.  Its  great  value,  is  that  it  gives  a  picture  of 
the  times  with  fidelity  and  life.  The  scene  opens,  a  little  be- 
fore the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  when  a  hollow  peace 
had  been  patched  up  between  the  catholics  and  protestants; 
but  the  angry  passions  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  sectarians  bad 
by  no  means  subsided.  The  two  principal  characters  are  Ber- 
nard de  Mergy  of  a  distinguished  protestant  family,  and  his 
brother  George,  who  had  become  catholic  The  story  thus 
•eoramences. 

*''•  Not  f^r  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Etampss,  may  stiU  be  seen  a 
large  square  building,  with  pointed  windows,  oraamentcd  with  rude 
sculpture.  Over  the  door  is  a  niche,  once  filled  by  a  stone  image  of 
the  virgin,  which,  at  the  revolution,  underwent  the  fate  of  many  saints 
of  both  sexes,  and  was  broken  with  great  ceremony,  by  the  president  of 
the  revolutionary  club  of  Larcy.  Another  virgin  has  been  since  sub- 
stituted, which,  though  made  of  plaister  only,  keeps  up,  by  the  aid  of 
some  sikcn  rags,  and  bits  of  broken  glass,  a  tolerable  show,  and  gives 
an  air  of  respectability,  to  the  inn  of  Claude  Giraut.  Abouttwo  centu- 
ries ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  1572,  this  building  was,  as  now,  destined  for 
the  relief  of  thirsty  travellers,  but  it  then  bore  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance. The  walls  were  covered  uith  inscriptions,  attesting  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  civil  wars.  Here  might  be  read,  'long  live  the  Prince;* 
there,  '  the  Duke  of  Guise  forever,  death  to  the  Hugenots.*  A  little 
farther  on,  some  soldier  had  drawn  with  a  coal,  a  gibbet  and  body, 
and,  for  fear  of  mistake,^had  written  underneath,  'Gaspard  de  Chattl- 
lon.'  However,  it  would  appear,  that  the  protestants  had  afterwards 
reigned  in  their  turn ;  for  the  name  of  their  chief  had  been  erased,  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  put  in  his  place.  Other  inscriptions  half 
effaced,  difficult  to  decipher,  and  still  more  difficult  to  express  in  de* 
cent  terms,  proved  t;hat  the  king  and  his  mother  had  been  as  little  re- 
spected as  these  heads  of  parties.  But  the  poor  virgin  seemed  to  have 
suffered  the  most  severely  from  civil  and  religious  fury,  being  shiveied 
in  twenty  places  by  the  balls  of  the  Huguenots,  who  thus  attested  their 
2eal  for  the  destruction  of  what  they  termed  pagan  images.     While  the 
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devout  catholic  took  off  his  hat,  on  passing  the  statue,  the  protestant 
thought  himself  obliged  to  prove  his  skill  as  a  marksinan  upon  it,  and 
when  successful,  went  off  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had  destroyed  the 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  put  down  idolatry. 

'^  Peace  had  now  been  made  for  some  months,  between  the  contend- 
ing parties;  but  it  was  sworn  with  the  lips  only,  and  not  registered  in  the 
heart.  Animosity  still  subsisted  unabated,  on  both  sides.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  war  had  scarcely  ceased,  and  would  soou 
break  out  again. 

*^  The  inn  of  the  Golden  Lion  was  filled  with  soldiers.  By  their 
odd  costume,  and  foreign  accent,  they  might  easily  be  recognized  as 
one  of  those  bands  of  Gennan  cavalry  called  Reittrs^  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  serving  the  protestant  party  particularly  when  they  expected 
to  be  well  paid.'*  p-  23. 

Bernard  Mergy,  who  stops  at  this  inn  on  his  road  to  Paris^ 
is  rifled  during  the  night  of  his  money  by  a  merry  black  eyed 
gipsey,  and  of  his  horse  by  the  Reiters.  Arriving  in  the  capi- 
tal he  encounters  by  hazard  his  apostate  brother. 

'^  At  this  moment  captain  Greorge,  having  accidentally  turned  hi» 
head  perceived  Mergy,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise,  rushed  with  open 
arms  towards  him.  Mergy  hesitated  not  a  moment  and  folded  him  to- 
his  bosom.  Had  their  meeting,  perhaps,  been  less  sudden,  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  arm  himself  ^ith  indifference  ;  but  surprise  re- 
stored to  nature  all  her  rights,  and  they  viewed  each  other  like  two 
friends  who  have  met  after  a  long  voyage.*'  p.  59. 

George  had  been  insulted  grossly  by  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  went  over  to  the  catholics,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received,  in  the  hope  of  nieeling  his  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

^^  M  am  now  a  catholic,*  said  George  in  a  calmer  tone ;  *  this  religion 
is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  ita 
bigots.  Look  at  this  lovely  Madonna,  it  is  the  portrait  of  an  Italian 
courtesan.  The  fools  admire  my  piety  and  cross  themselves  before  the 
pretended  virgin.  Believe  me,  I  get  off  on  better  terms  with  theni 
than  with  your  ministers.  I  can  live  as  I  please,  by  making  very 
slight  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  I  go  sometimes  to  raass^ 
there  1  see  a  number  of  pretty  women.  I  must  have  a  confessor ; 
ParbUuf  1  have  a  fine  fellow  of  a  cordelier,  formerly  a  dragoon,  who, 
for  a  crown,  gives  me  a  ticket  of  confession,  and  carries  my  love  letters 
to  his  pretty  penitents,  into  the  bargain.     Oh !  vive  la  Messe.' 

**  Mergy  could  not  help  smiling. 

**  *  Look  there,  that  is  my  mass  book,'  said  the  captain,  tossing  him  a 
ncbly  bound  volume  in  a  velvet  case,  with  silver  clasps.  ^  Those  hours 
are  equal  to  your  prayer  bociks.' 

*'  inergy  read  on  the  back,  *'  Hours  for  the  court.'*  *  The  binding  i9 
handsome,*  said  he»  disdainfully  returning  the  book. 
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*^  The  captaiu  ojiened  and  handed  it  to  him,  with  a  smile.  Mergy 
read  the  title  page.  **  The  most  terrible  life  of  the  renowned  Gar^fantua, 
father  of  Pantagruel ;  composed  by  the  learned  Alcofibras,  diBCiller  of 
quintessence."  p.  80. 

In  one  of  his  promenades,  Bernard  saw  Diane  de  Turgis, 
then  the  reigning  belle. 

"  A  fine  looking  woman  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  led  by  a  squire* 
and  followed  by  two  lacqueys,  attracted  Mergy's  attention.  Her  dress 
was  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  quite  stiff  with  embroidery.  As  far 
as  he  could  judge,  she  was  handsome  ;  for  every  one  knows  that  the  la- 
dies of  those  days  never  went  out  without  a  mask.  Hers  was  of  black 
velvet ;  and  by  what  appeared  through  the  eye-holes  you  might  guess 
that  she  had  a  skin  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  dark  blue  eyes.  She 
reined  in  her  mule,  while  passing  the  young  men,  and  even  seemed  to 
look  at  Mergy  with  some  attention.  As  she  went  by  every  hat  was 
made  to  sweep  the  ground,  and  she  nodded  gracefully  in  return  to  the 
numerous  salutations,  offered  her  by  a  throng  of  admirers.  A  gendc 
puff  of  wind,  raising  up  the  bottom  of  a  white  satin  robe,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  white  velvet  shoe  and  a  delicate  ancle,  with  a  rose- 
coloured  stocking. 

*^  *  Who  is  this  lady  who  seems  to  attract  so  much  attention  V  said 
Mergy  with  curiosity.  '  Already  in  loveV  cried  Beville;  'However, 
every  one  yields  to  her;  Huguenots  ^nd  Papists  all  are  in  love  with  the 
Countess  Diane  de  Turgis.' 

*^  *  She  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  court,"  added  George, '  and  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  Circes  to  our  young  gallants.  But  pesle  !  she 
is  a  citadel  not  easily  taken.'  *  How  many  duels  does  she  count,'  says 
Mergy,  laughing. 

*' '  Oh !  she  counts  only  by  scores,'  replied  the  Baron  de  Vaudreuil ;' 
but  the  best  is,  that  she  wanted  to  light  herself,  and  sent  a  formal  chal- 
lenge to  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  had  offended  her.' 

"  *  A  pretty  story,  that,'  said  Merg". 

*' '  It  would  not  be  the  first,'  said  George,  *  which  has  been  fought  in 
our  days.  She  sent  Madame  de  Samt  Foix  a  regular  challenge  in  due 
form,  to  mortal  combat,  with  a  sword  and  dagger,  and  en  chemise^  like 
a  real  raffine.' 

«« « I  should  like  to  have  been  second  to  one  of  these  ladies,'  said  the 
Chevalier  de  Rheincy. 

*'  *  And  did  the  duel  take  place  V  said  Mergy. 

*'  *  No;'  replied  George, '  the  affair  was  adjusted.' 

•*  *  Yes,'  observed  Vaudreuil,  •  you  ought  to  know  that;  for  you  made 
it  up  yourself ;  you  were  Madame  de  Saint  Foix's  lover  at  the  time.' 

** '  Not  more  than  yourself,'  replied  the  captain,  in  a  most  discreet 
tone  of  voice.  *  Madame  de  Turgis  is  like  Vaudreuil,'  said  Beville; 
*  she  makes  a  Salmagundi  of  religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  time  ; 
she  wishes  to  fight  a  duel,  which,  according,  to  my  notions,  is  a  mortal 
sin,  and  hear  two  masses  a  day.' 

**  *  Come  let  roe  alone  with  my  mass,'  said  Vaudreuil. 
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*'  *  Yes,  she  does  go  to  moss,*  said  Rheiocy,  *  but  it  is  only  to  show 
ber  face  unmasked.*  *  Tiiat  carries  a  great  many  women  to  mass,  I 
belie?e,'  observed  Mercy,  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  jest 
upon  the  religion  which  he  did  not  himself  profess. 

*^ '  Yes,  and  to  the  conventicles  too,'  said  Beville.'  p.  63. 

De  Mergy,  at  court,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  beautiful  Diane.  This  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  her  lover  Count  Comminges,  the  most  redoubtable  duel- 
list of  the  day;  who  thereupon  insulted  de  Afergy  so  grossly, 
that  a  challenge  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

"  The  captain  got  up  first,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  *  we  must  go.* 
He  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  went  rapidly  to  the  river, 
where  they  embarked.  The  boatman,  who  took  for  granted  the  motive 
which  led  them  to  the  Pr6-au*clercs,  exerted  himself,  and  rowing  hard, 
began  to  relate  how,  last  month,  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was 
named  the  Count  Comminges,  had  done  him  the  honour  of  hiring  his 
boat  in  order  that  they  might  fight  at  their  case,  and  without  fear  of 
interruption  ;  and  how  Monsieur  de  Comminges*  adversary  had  been 
run  through  the  body,  and  had  besides  tumbled  into  the  Seine,  whence 
he,  the  boatman,  had  never  been  able  to  draw  him  out. 

"  As  they  were  reacliing  the  shore,  they  perceived  a  boat,  with  two 
persons  in  it,  crossing  the  nver  somewhat  lower  down.  '  They  are  our 
men'  said  the  Captain,  'stay  there.'  Ho  met  them  on  landing,  and 
foiHid  them  to  be  Comminges  and  Viscount  de  Beville. 

'*  *  Aha !'  said  tlie  latter  embracing  him,  and  laughing, '  is  it  you  or 
your  brother  whom  Comminges  is  to  kill  1' 

**  The  Captain  and  Comminges  bowed  distantly  to  each  other. 

^' '  Sir,'  said  the  Captain,  as  soon  as  Beville  had  done  embracing 
him,  *  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a  quarrel,  in  which  the  honour  of  neither  party  is  involved. 
1  am  sure  my  friend  here,  (pointing  to  Beville)  will  unite  his  efibrts 
with  mine.* 

*^  Beville  shook  his  head  with  a  negative  grimace. 

'* '  My  brother  is  very  young,'  pursued  George,  '  without  name,  as 
without  experience  in  arms,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  be  more 
particular  than  another.  You,  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  a  hiffh  de- 
gree of  reputation,  which  would  only  be  increased,  by  your  mnow- 
ledging,  in  presence  of  Monsieur  Beville  and  myself,  that  / 

*'  Comminges  interrupted  him  by  a  loud  laugh ;  '  are  you  jesting, 
Captain  ?  or  do  you  think  I  would  quit  my  mistress,  at  so  eariy  an 
hour,  and  cross  the  Seine,  only  to  make  excuses  to  a  driveller  1' 

*  You  forget,  Sir,  that  it  is  my  brother  you  are  speaking  of.* 

*  What  do  I  care,  if  it  were  your  father,  or  your  whole  family  1' 

'* '  Well,  Sir,  if  you  please,  you  shall  have  to  do  with  the  whole  fa« 
mily,  and  as  I  am  the  eldest,  you  shall  begin  with  me.* 

**^  Excuse  me.  Captain,  I  am  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  duelling,  to  fight 
the  person  who  has  first  insulted  me.    Your  brother's  rights  of  priority, 
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are  mprescriptUfh^  as  thej  nay  at  the  palace  of  justice.    When  I  have 
done  with  him,  I  fihall  be  at  your  command. 

**  *  That  is  perfectly  just'  said  Beville,  *  and  for  mj  part,  I  will  not 
allow  any  otlier  mode  of  proceeding.* 

'*  Merf^y,  surprised  at  the  length  of  the  interview,  slowly  drew  near, 
and  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  his  brother  load  Comminges  with  in- 
vectives, even  CHlling  him  coward  ;  to  which  he  merely  replied,  with  im- 
perturbable sang-froid,  *  I  will  attend  to  you  after  I  have  settled  my  af- 
fair with  your  brother.' 

**  Mergy  seized  his  brother's  arm.  *  George,  is  this  the  way  In  which 
you  treat  me  1  Would  you  wish  me,  in  your  place,  to  act  as  you  are 
now  doing?  Sir,'  turning  to  Comminges,  *  1  am  ready,  we  will  begin 
as  soon  as  you  please.' 

"  *  Directly '  replied  he. 

** '  Admirable,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Beville,  squeezing  Mergy's 
hand,  *  you  will  make  something  yet,  unless  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
bury  you  here.' 

^*  Comroinges  took  off  his  doublet,  and  untied  the  ribbons  of  his  shoes, 
as  a  sign  that  he  had  no  intention  of  retreating  a  single  step;  this  was 
a  custom  among  professed  duellists.  Mergy  and  Beville  did  the  same  ; 
the  Captain  alone  had  not  thrown  off  his  cloak. 

'*  *  Well,  friend  George,'  said  Beville,  '  what  are  you  standing  there 
for  t  You  and  I  must  have  a  bout  too.  We  are  not  to  remain  here  with 
our  arms  folded,  while  our  friends  are  fighting.  We  must  play  Anda« 
lusians.' 

The  Captain  shrugged  his  shoulders.  * 

*  Do  you  think  I  am  jesting  ?  I  swear  upon  my  faith,  that  you  shall 
fight  me.     The  devil  take  me  if  you  shall  not.' 

**'  *  You  are  a  fool  and  a  madman,'  said  the  Captain  ooolly. 

**'  *•  You  shall  explain  those  two  words  to  me,  parbleu  !  or  I  riiall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  —  he  raised  his  sheathed  sword  to  strike  George. 

*^ '  Well,  be  it  so,  if  you  will  have  it,'  replied  the  Captain  ;  and  he 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  a  moment. 

*'  Commiiiges,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  gave  his  sword  a  shake,  and 
the  scabbard  flew  off  to  the  distance  of  twenty  steps.  Beville  tried  to 
do  the  same  ;  but  his  scabbard  remained  attached  to  the  blade,  which 
was  considered  a  piece  of  awkwardness,  as  well  as  a  bad  sign. 

^'  The  two  brothers  drew  their  swords  with  less  ostentation  of  skilly 
but  thr^ir  aside  the  scabbard,  which  might  have  incommoded  them. 
Each  took  his  stand,  with  his  naked  rapier  in  bis  right  hand,  and  his 
dagger  in  the  left.  The  four  weapons  crossed  each  other  at  the  same 
instant. 

**  George,  at  the  first  onset,  by  a  manoeuvre  which  the  Italian  Profes* 
sors  called  liscio  disporda^  i  cavare  aUa  vita^  disarmed  Beville,  and  put 
his  sword  to  his  breast ;  but  instead  of  running  him  through,  he  lower- 
ed his  point,  and  said  coolly,  *  you  are  no  match  for  me.  Let  us  atop 
before  I  get  into  a  passion.' 

"  Beville  turned  pale,  when  he  saw  George's  sword  at  his  breast ; 
somewhat  confounded,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  both  having  struck 
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their  rapiers  10  the  ground,  bent  their  whole  attention  on  the  princi- 
palfl. 

**  Mergy  was  brave  and  cool,  he  understood  the  use  of  his  weapon 
well,  and  was  much  superior  in  bodily  strength  to  Confiniing<='8.  He 
coutented  himself,  for  sometime,  with  parrying  prudently,  always  ad« 
▼ancing,  whenever  Commiiiges  seemed  dispos^  to  do  so  himself,  and 
thus  keeping  his  point  at  his  face,  whilst  he  covered  his  own  breast  with 
his  dagger.  This  unexpected  resistance  irritated  Coniminges.  He 
actually  grew  pale,  but  paleness  in  a  man  of  his  known  courage,  only 
indicated  ansrer,  and  he  became  more  furious  in  his  attaeks.  At  one 
pass,  he  skilfully  threw  up  Mergy's  sword,  and  making  a  desperate 
lunge,  would  have  infallibly  pierced  him  outright,  but  for  a  circumstance 
almost  miraculous.  The  point  of  the  rapier  miet  the  reliquary  of  po- 
lished ^Id,  upon  which  it  slipped,  and  took  an  oblique  direction  ;  in- 
stead of  entering  the  breast,  it  only  penetrated  the  skin,  and  glancing 
around  the  rib,  came  out  two  inches  distance.  Before  Comminges 
could  withdraw  his  sword,  Mergy  gave  him  so  violent  a  stab  with  his 
dagger,  that  he  lost  his  own  balance,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  Commin- 
ges, at  the  same  moment,  drofiped  upon  him,  so  that  the  seconds  thought 
them  both  dead. 

Mergy  leaped  up  in  a  trice,  and  recovered  his  sword  which  had  es- 
caped from  him  in  the  fall.  Comminges  remained  motionless.  Se- 
ville Ufted  him  up :  his  face  was  covered  with  blood  ;  on  wiping  it,  it 
appeared  that  the  dagger  had  entered  bis  eye,  and  doubtless  penetrated 
the  brain,  for  he  was  already  dead.  p.  138. 

The  description  of  the  jollity,  and  good  nature  of  a  catholic 
priest  is  very  much  like  Father  O'Flaherty,  in  the  Children  of  the 
Abbey.  His  strange  sermon  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  is 
precisely  similar  to  those  preached  not  long  ago  in  Spain,  if  we 
may  credit  the  witty  author  of  Friar  Gerund. 

*^  As  Captain  George  and  his  brother  were  crossing  the  church,  look- 
ing for  a  convenient  place  near  the  preacher,  their  attention  was  arous- 
ed by  loud  laughs,  proceeding  from  the  sacristy ;  they  went  in,  and  saw  a 
large,  fat,  and  powerfully  formed  man,  with  a  joyous  and  radiant  face, 
clothed  in  a  St.  Francis*  frock,  and  engaged  in  a  very  animated  conver- 
sation with  half  a  dozen  young  men  richly  dressed. 

**  *  Come,  make  haste  my  children,*  said  he,  '  the  ladies  are  getting 
impatient ;  give  me  my  text.* 

** '  Tell  us  about  the  tricks  these  same  ladies  play  their  husbands,* 
said  one  of  the  young  men,  whom  Greorge  recognized  as  Beville. 

*^  There  is  matter  enough  there,  I  confess,  my  boy.  But  I  can  say  noth- 
ing equal  to  the  sermon  of  the  preacher  of  Poinloise,  who  cried  out,  *  I 
am  going  to  throw  my  cap  at  her  amongst  you,  who  has  planted  the 
greatest  number  of  horns  on  her  husband*s  head.*  As  soon  as  he  said 
this,  every  woman  lifted  up  her  arm,  or  her  cloak,  to  parry  the  expected 
blow. 
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*<  *  Oh  Father  Lubin,*  said  another,  ^  I  only  came  to  sermon  l^ecauBe 
jou  were  to  preach  ;  tell  us  something  enlivening;  talk  about  the  sin 
of  love,  which  is  so  much  the  fashion  now^a-days.' 

'*  *  The  fashion  ;  yes,  the  fashion  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  only 
twenty-five  years  old.  As  for  me,  I  count  good  fifty-six.  At  my  age, 
people  should  sa^  nothing  about  love.  I  have  forgotten  even  what  the 
sin  is.* 

"  ^  Make  no  such  lonff  faces,  Father  Lubin.  You  can  talk  about  love 
as  well  as  any  of  us.     We  know  you.' 

*'*  *'  Yes,*  said  Beville, '  preach  about  luxury  ;  all  the  ladies  will  say, 
you  are  filled  with  your  subject.' 

^*  The  Cordelier  answered  this  pleasantry  by  a  mischievous  wink, 
which  clearly  indicated  the  pleasure  he  received  from  hearing  himself 
reproached  with  the  vices  of  youth. 

^^ '  No,  no  ;  I  will  do  no  such  thing ;  for  the  court-ladies  would  not 
confess  to  me,  if  I  were  too  severe  upon  that  head.  Faith,  if  I  did  touch 
upon  it,  it  would  be  merely  to  point  out  how  infalUbly  they  will  be 
damned  for —  such  thfles.' 

"  *  Here  is  the  Captain.  Come,  George,  give  us  a  text.  Father  Lu- 
bin has  agreed  to  preach  upon  the  first  subject  we  give  him.' 

*'  *  Yes,'  said  the  Monk,  *  but  you  must  make  haste.  Mori  de  ma  vie/ 
I  should  be  in  my  pulpit  already.' 

^'  ^  Peste  !  Father  Lubin !  you  swear  like  the  king,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

**  *  I  will  bet  he  does  not  swear  in  his  sermon.' 

"  '  Why  not,  if  the  notion  seized  me  V  replied  Father  Lubin,  boldly. 

•* '  I  will  WHger  ten  pistoles,  you  dare  not.' 

"  '  Ten  pistoles  ?  Done.' 

•* '  Beville,'  said  the  Captain,  '  I  wiB  go  with  you  halves.' 

"  *  No,  no,'  replied  he,  *  1  want  to  get  the  Father's  money  alUo  my- 
self; and  if  he  swear,  faith,  I  shall  not  regret  my  ten  pistoles.  It  is 
worth  ten  pistoles  to  hear  a  preacher  swear.' 

^*  *  I  have  gained  them  already,'  said  the  Friar, '  I  shall  begin  my 
sermon  with  an  oath.  Oh  !  you  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  because 
you  wecu:  a  rapier  by  your  side,  and  a  feather  in  your  hat,  that  you 
alone  have  a  right  to  swear.     But  you  shall  see.' 

**  Thus  saying,  he  left  the  sacristy ;  and  walked  up  into  the  pulpit. 
A  profound  silence  instantly  pervaded  the  assembly — the  preacher  cast 
his  eyes  around  upon  the  crowd,  as  if  looking  for  his  antagonist,  and  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  him,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  precisely  opposite, 
he  knit  his  eyebrows,  put  his  hand  on  his  hip,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
anger — 

"  *  My  dear  brethren ;  by  the  virtue  !  by  the  death !  by  the  blood  ! 

■     A  murmur  of  surprise  and  indignation  interrupted  the  preacher, 

or  rather  filled  up  the  pause  he  had  left  on  purpose '  of  God,' 

continued  the  Cordelier,  in  the  tone  of  a  snuffling  devotee,  ^  we  are 
saved  and  delivered  from  hell.' 

*'  A  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  him  a  second  time  ;  Beville  took  out 
his  purse,  and  shook  it  with  a  peculiar  smile  at  the  preacher,  as  if  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  lost. 
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'*  ^  Well  my  brethrei,'  continued  the  imperturbable  Friar  Lubio, '  you 
are  now  content,  are  you  not?  We  are  savedi  and  delivered  from  heU. 
These,  you  will  say,  are  fine  words ;  we  may  just  fold  our  arms  in 
quiet,  and  take  our  pleasure.  We  are  clear  of  that  horrid  hell-fire, 
and,  as  for  purgatoiy,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  burn  of  a  candle, 
which  can  easily  be  cured,  with  an  unction,  and  a  dozen  of  masses.  So 
come  !  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  ourselves.* 

'*  ^  Hardened  sinners  that  ye  are,  this  is  your  calculation.  But  Fa- 
ther Lubtn  tells  you,  you  reckon  without  your  host.' 

**  *  As  for  you  heretics,  and  Huguenots,  do,  you  think  our  Saviour 
shed  his  precious  blood  to  save  you  from  hell  1  That  would,  indeed,  be 
casting  pearls  to  swine.  Instead  of  which,  he  cast  swine  to  pearls. 
£t  eece  impetu  abiit  totus  grex  praceps  in  mare.  He  cast  ten  thousand 
swine,  heaidlong,  into  the  sea,  and  there,  may  all  heretics  and  Hugue- 
nots follow  them.* 

*'  At  this,  the  orator  cleared  his  throat,  and  stopped,  for  an  instant, 
to  look  at  the  audience,  and  enjoy  the  effects  of  his  eloquence  upon 
the  faithful.     He  continued — *  This  being  the  case,  I  would  advise  you, 

my  Huguenot  masters,  to  repent,  and  that  in  a  hurry,  or you  wiU 

neither  go  to  heaven,  nor  ever  be  delivered  from  hell.  So  turn  your 
heels  upon  the  conventicle,  and  cry  heigho  for  mass.* 

^*  '  And  you,  my  dear  catholic  brethren,  you,  who  are  rubbing  your 
hands,  and  licking  your  fingers,  thinking  yourselves  already  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  paradise ;  I  tell  you,  that  living  as  you  do  at  court,  you  are  far- 
ther off,  than  it  is  from  8t.  Lazare  to  the  gate  of  St.  Denis  — —  even 
if  you  take  the  shortest  path.' 

**  Brother  Lubin  continued  in  this  strain  of  eloquence  for  some  time, 
and  when  he  quitted  the  pulpit,  an  admirer  of  his  remarked,  that  the 
sermon,  which  had  only  lasted  one  hour,  contained  thirty-seven  points, 
and  innumerable  witticisms,  similar  to  those  just  cited.  Catholics  ana 
protestants  joined  in  their  admiration  of  the  preacher,  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  who  were  eagerly  of- 
fering him  their  congratulations,  p.  86. 

As  a  reward  for  bis  valour,  Bernard  became  the  successor  of 
Comminges,  in  the  good  graces  of  Diane,  and  his  intrigues 
with  her  are  related  with  a  good  deal  of.  interest ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself,  for  some  time,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
the  friends  of  his  deceased  rival.  Captain  George  went  to  the 
admiral  Coligny,  to  request  his  intercession  in  favour  of  bis 
brother  ;  unfortunately  they  parted  with  a  quarrel. 

"  '  A  man,'  said  the  admiral  to  Greorge,  *  who  has  denied  his  reli- 
gion, has  no  right  to  talk  of  honor.'  The  king,  who  had  heard  the  al- 
tercation, requested  Greorge  to  come  to  him  after  the  mass. 

*'  The  king  was  seated  at  a  little  table,  writing ;  he  motioned  to  him 
to  remain  silent,  as  if  he  feared  he  might  lose  the  chain  of  ideas  which 
occupied  him  at  the  moment  The  captain  remained  standing  in  a  re- 
spectful attitude,  at  a  short  distance ;  and  employed  himself  in  survey- 
ing the  room,  and  observing  its  decorations.    They  were  very  simple 
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being  litde  else  than  implements  of  the  clia0e«  haoipng,  in  confusion, 
from  the  wall.  A  fine  picture  of  theyirgin,  with  a  branch  of  box  over 
it,  was  suspended  between  a  long  arquebus  and  a  hunting  horn.  The 
table,  at  which  the  monarch  sat,  was  covered  with  papers  and  books ;  a 
rosary  and  a  Uttle  mas8*book  lay  on  the  floor,  among  nets  and  hawk's 
bells,  and  a  large  grey-hound  was  sleeping  on  a  cushion  near  by. 

**  Suddenly  the  king  threw  his  pen  on  the  ground,  in  a  rage,  and 
muttering  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  stsirted  up,  and  paced  the  floor  of 
the  cabinet,  with  his  eyea  fixed  on  the  ground.  Then,  as  if  first  per^ 
^ving  George,  he  started  at  him,  and  said,  *  Ah,  is  it  you  V 

^*  The  captain  bowed  to  the  ground. 

*'  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you — but—'*  He 
paused ;  his  head  again  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he  seemed  absorbed 
in  thought.  The  captain,  meanwhile,  stood  motionless,  his  left  foot  ad- 
vanced,  some  inches  beyond  his  right,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  mouth 
half  open — in  fine,  the  very  emblem  of  attention. 

'*  They  both  remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  The  king,  at  length, 
sat  down,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  as  if  fatigued. 

*'  *  The  devil  take  the  rh3rme,*  cried  he  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor, 
and  making  the  room  echo  to  the  rattling  of  his  spurs.  The  grey" 
hound  suddenly  awoke,  took  the  noise  for  a  signal  to  himself  and  going 
up  to  the  king's  chair,  put  his  fore  paws  upon  his  knees,  and  gaped 
without  ceremony ;  so  difficult  it  is  to  teach  dogs  the  etiquette  of  court. 
The  king  pushed  him  down,  and  looking  at  the  captain,  said,  *  excuse 
me  George,  but  this  d— d  rhyme  has  almost  turned  my  brain.' 

*'  *  Perhaps  I  disturb  your  majesty,'  said  the  Captain,  bowing  low. 

*'  *  Not  at  all :  not  at  all,"  he  got  up,  and  laying  his  hand  on  George's 
«houlder,  smiled,  hut  only  with  the  lips,  his  eyes  taking  no  part  in  it ; 
then,  as  if  seeking  some  mode  of  beginnitig,  he  said,  *  are  you  still  fati- 
gued with  the  last  day's  chase  ? — ^the  stag  kept  us  long  at  bay.' 

"  *  Sire,  I  should  be  unfit  to  command  a  troop  in  your  mijesty's  ser- 
vice, if  so  short  a  ride  could  fatigue  me.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in  the 
last  war,  used  to  call  me  the  Albanian,  from  seeing  me  always  on  horse 
back.' 

** '  Yes,  yes :  I  have  heard  you  an  are  excellent  horseman.  Are  you 
also  a  good  shot  V 

*'  *  Pretty  good ;  yet  I  am  far  from  possessing  the  skill  of  your  ma- 
jesty.    That  is  granted  to  but  few.' 

*' '  Here  do  see  that  arquebus  t  load  it  with  a  dozen  buck-shot,  and 
I  wager  that  at  sixty  paces  you  lodge  every  one  of  them  in  the  breast  of 
any  scoundrel  at  whom  you  aim.' 

*'*  Sixty  paces!  it  is  a  long  shot;  but  your  majesty  estimates  my 
power  by  your  own.' 

"  And,  continued  the  king, '  a  single  ball,  if  it  fit  well,  at  two  hundred.' 

*'  The  king  handed  the  arquebus  to  George. 

*' '  It  is  beautifully  worked,'  said  the  Captain,  and  after  examining  it, 
he  added, '  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  piece/ 

'* '  Ah,  I  see  you  know  something  about  arms,  my  brave  fellow. 
Hold  it  off.'    The  Captain  obeyed. 
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** '  An  arquebus  \a  an  admirable  contrivance,'  continued  Charles, 
slowly.  *  At  a  hundred  paces,  and  with  a  little  motion  of  the  finger, 
we  can  get  rid  of  an  enemj  in  spite  of  cuirass,  or  coat  of  mail,  for  nei- 
ther can  stand  against  a  good  ball.* 

*'  1  have  already  stated  that  Charles  IX.,  whether  from  a  habit  of 
his  childhood,  or  from  natural  timidity  never  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  This  time,  however,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  Captain,  with  a  peculiar  expression.  George  was  the 
fin^t  to  look  down ;  the  king  did  the  same  directly,  and  there  was  a 
momentary  pause.     George  began. 

"  *  Whatever  skill  we  may  have  in  fire  arms,  the  sword  and  lance 
are  surer — and — * 

*' '  But  the  arquebus, — *  interrupted  Charles,  with  a  smile  of  undefi- 
nable  meaning ;  he  paused,  then  added, '  I  hear  you  have  been  bitterly 
insulted  by  the  Admiral !' 

",'Sire!' 

*^ '  I  know  it  all— «xacdy.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it  from 
yourself.' 

"  ^  It  is  but  too  true.  Sire.  I  went  to  him  on  account  of  an  unlucky 
affair  in  which  I  was  deeply  concerned .' 

'*  *  Your  brother's  duel  ?  Parbhu  !  a  fine  young  fellow,  kills  a  man 
handsomely,  1  like  him  the  more  for  it.  Comminges  was  a  puppy,  and 
got  what  {he  deserved ;  but  mart  de  ma  vie  /  how  came  the  old  grey 
heard  to  quarrel  with  you  about  it  V 

**  *  I  fear  it  was  on  account  of  our  difference  of  creed,  and  my  con- 
version, which  I  thought  forgotten.' 

"  *  Forgotten !' 

" '  Your  Majesty  has  set  so  good  an  example  in  that  particular :  your 
impartiality.' 

*'  *  Let  me  tell  you,  comrade,  that  the  Admiral  never  forgets.' 

*'  *  8o  I  have  discovered.  Sire,'  repHed  George,  his  countenance  dark- 
ening. 

**  *•  Tell  me  Captain  what  do  you  intend  to  do  V 

"  •  I,  Sire,' 

" '  Yes,  speak  openly.' 

*'  *"  Sire,  I  am  too  poor,  and  the  Admiral  too  old  for  me  to  challenge 
him.  Besides,'  bowing  as  if  he  wished  to  efface  the  impression  of  what 
he  considered  too  bold  a  speech, '  if  such  were  in  my  power,  I  should 
fear  that  by  so  doing,  I  might  forfeit  the  favour  of  your  Majesty.' 

'* '  Pshaw,'  cried  the  king,  leaning  on  George's  shoulder. 

"  ^  Luckily,'  continued  the  Captain, '  my  honour  is  not  at  the  Admi- 
ral's disposal ;  and  if  any  one  of  my  own  rank  should  dare  to  throw 
any  doubt  upon  it,  I  should  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  permit .' 

**  *  Provided  you  do  not  let  your  revenge  fall  upon  the  Admiral. 
Yet  he  is  daily  becoming  more  insolent.' 

^*  George  started  in  surprise. 

'* '  Yes,  he  has  insulted  you  grievously,'  continued  Charles,  *  most 
grievously,  I  hear.  A  gentleman  is  not  a  lacquey,  and  there  are  things 
not  to  be  borne,  even  from  a  prince.' 
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**  ^  But  in  what  waj  can  I  avenge  myself;  he  would  consider  it  be- 
neath his  rank  to  fight  me.' 

*^  *'  Perhaps  he  would;  but' — ^the  Rinjvtook  up  the  arquebus,  brought 
it  to  his  shoulder,  and  said,  significantly,  *  do  you  understand  me  ?  ' 

'*  The  Captain  drew  back.  The  monarch  had  explained  himself. 
Could  any  doubts  remain,  the  diabolical  expression  of  his  features  were 
enough  to  set  them  at  rest. 

*  What,  Sire  !  You  advise  me  to .' 


'  The  King  struck  the  but  of  the   arquebus  violently  on  the  floor ; 
then  looking  furiously  at  George,  he  cried  out, 

*  Advise  you !  Damnation  !  I  advise  you — nothing. 
The  Captain  could  make  no  reply.     He  only  did  what  most  others 
would  have  done  in  his  place,  he  bowed,  and  looked  down  on  the  floor. 
Charles  resumed  in  a  kinder  tone, 

**  *  It  would  be  nothing  more  than  taking  a  good  shot  at  him  to 
avenge  your  injured  honour.  I  should  think  nothing  of  it,  by  the  how- 
els  of  the  Pope !  A  gentleman  has  nothing  so  precious  as  his  honour, 
and  to  it  he  must  sacrifice  every  thing.  Besides,  these  Chatillons  are 
as  proud  and  insolent  as  a  hangman's  apprentice.  The  scoundrels 
would  twist  my  neck  if  they  could,  and  put  themselves  in  my  throne — I 
never  see  the  Admiral  witliout  wishing  tc}  tear  every  hair  from  his  beard. 

^^  To  this  torrent  of  words,  coming  from  one  who  was,  in  general, 
very  sparing  of  them,  George  could  make  no  reply. 

"  '  Well !  par  le  sang  et  par  la  Ute  /  what  will  you  do  ?  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  would  waylay  him  as  he  came  out  of  his  conventicle — 
would  post  myself  at  some  window,  and  send  a  good  shot  through  him. 
Parhleu !  My  cousin  of  Guise  would  thank  you  for  the  deed,  and 
you  would  have  brought  peace  on  the  whole  nation.  Really,  thepdr- 
paillot  is  much  more,  the  king  of  France  than  myself.  You  must  teach 
the  rufiian  not  to  wound  a  gentleman's  honour  again.  A  wound  in  a 
man's  honour  can  only  be  repaid  by  a  wound  in  the  body.' 

*'  ^  The  honour  of  a  gentleman  can  never  be  reclaimed  by  assassination.' 

'^  The  Prince  seemed  thunderstruck  at  this  reply.  He  remained  mo- 
tionless, holding  out  the  arquebus  towards  the  Captain,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  offer  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance — his  lips  very  pale,  and  half 
opened,  and  his  haggard  eyes  glared  wildly  around.  At  length,  the 
gun  dropped  from  his  trembling  fingers,  and  fell  rattling  on  the  floor. 
The  Captain  took  it  up,  and  the  king  fell  into  his  chair ;  his  head  hung 
down  upon  his  breast,  and  the  convulsive  movements  of  his  features 
betokened  the  straggle  going  on  in  his  mind. 

** '  Captain,'  said  he  at  length,  *  where  is  your  company  of  light- 
horse  quartered. 

"  '  At  Meaux,  Sire. 

**  *  In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  the  orders  to  join  it,  and  lead  it 
yourself  to  Paris.     Grood  morning.' 

**  This  was  said  rather  angrily,  and  Charles,  pointing  to  the  door  of 
the  cabinet,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  audience  was  ended.  The 
Captain  was  retiring  with  the  usual  ceremony,  when  the  king,  sudden* 
ly  starting  up,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  said, 

*^  *  Silence-^Remember— you  understand  me.' "  p.  186. 
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The  treacherous  Charles  IX.  had  only  made  peace  with  the 
protestants  to  lull  them  into  security,  and  thinking  that  all  was 
ripe  to  accomplish  their  destruction,  he  commenced  with  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  which  Coligny  and  the  prin- 
cipal Huguenots  were  assassinated.  Bernard,  during  that 
dreadful  night,  was  with  his  fair  mistress,  who  concealed  him 
till  the  slaughter  was  over.  The  war  recommenced,  and  the 
two  brothers,  true  to  their  different  religions,  found  themselves 
in  the  opposite  armies  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  One  of  the 
most  dreadful  events  resulting  from  civil  war,  and  historically 
true,  is  described  by  the  author. 

'*  A  captain,  with  about  fifty  soldiers,  were  lodged  in  the  mill.  The 
officer,  iu  his  night-cap  and  drawers,  holding  a  pillow  in  one  hand, 
and  his  sword  in  the  other,  opened  the  door,  and  came  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter :  far  from  suspecting  an  attack,  he  thought  the  noise 
proceeded  from  n  quarrel  among  his  own  men.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived, by  a  stab  from  a  pike,  which  stretched  him,  bathed  in  his  blood, 
on  the  ground.  The  soldiers  had  time  to  secure  the  doors  of  the  mill 
within,  and  defended  themselves  with  courage,  firing  through  the  win* 
dows ;  but  around  the  building,  was  piled  a  heap  of  hay  and  boards, 
intended  for  the  construction  of  gabions  ;  the  protestants  set  fire  to  it, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  whole  tower  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Dread- 
ful cries  were  heard  within  ;  the  roof  was  burning  as  well  as  the  door, 
which  had  been  so  strongly  barracaded,  tha{  it  could  not  be  opened  even 
by  the  unfortunate  catholics  themselves.  If  they  endeavoured  to  leap 
from  the  window,  they  fell  into  the  flames,  or  were  received  on  the 
points  of  pikes.  A  horrible  circumstance  now  occurred.  An  ensign, 
clad  in  complete  armour,  endeavoured  to  leap  out  of  a  narrow  window, 
as  the  rest  were  doing.  To  the  lower  edge  of  his  cuirass  was  attached, 
according  to  custom,  n  kind  of  iron  skirt,  covering  his  thighs,  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel,  so  as  to  allow  full  liberty 
in  walking.  The  window  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage 
of  this  part  of  his  armour,  and  the  ensign,  in  his  confusion,  had  thrown 
himself  forward,  with  so  much  force,  that  he  remained  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless, as  if  held  in  a  vice.  The  flames  reached  him,  heated  his 
armour,  and  he  was  burnt  slowly,  as  in  a  furnace,  or  in  the  famous 
bull  of  Phalaris.  The  poor  sufferer  uttered  the  most  frightful  shrieks, 
and  tossed  about  his  arms,  imploring  assistance.  There  was  a  me- 
mentos pause  among  the  assailants^  then  altogether,  and  seemingly  by 
common  consent,  they  gave  a  loud  shout,  to  prevent  themselves  from 
bearing  the  groans  of  the  burning  man.  He  disappeared  in  a  vortex 
of  flame  and  smoke,  and  was  seen  to  fall  amid  the  ruins  of  the  tower, 
with  his  helmet  red-hot.**  p.  270. 

In  one  of  the  rencounters  during  the  siege,  Captain  George 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bail  fired  from  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Bernard.     The  abuses  that  the  clergy  used 
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to  exercise  in  the  functions  of  their  different  creedsi  at  that 
time,  is  related  by  the  author  with  great  spirit  and  truth ;  and 
although 'we  have  lengthened  our  extracts  more  than  we  first 
intended,  still  we  think  the  dying  scene  worth  selecting, 

"  A  minister  appeared  with  a  bible  under  his  arm. 

••  *  My  son,*  said  he, '  now  that  you  are .* 

"  Enou|(h.  I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say,  but  it  is  no  use  to  waste 
your  breath     I  am  a  catholic 

*'  *  A  catholic !'  exclaimed  Be?ille,  *  are  you  no  longer  an  atheist  V 

'^  *  You  were  brought  up  in  the  reformed  religion,*  said  the  minister, 
*  and  at  this  solemn  and  terrible  moment,  when  you  are  soon  to  appear 
before  the  supreme  judge  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  — — / 

'*  *  Let  me  alone.     I  am  a  catholic,  I  tell  you.' 

"  •  But—' 

"  *  Captain  Dietrich,  will  you  not  take  pity  upon  me  ?  You  have 
already  rendered  me  one  service,  let  me  beg  another  of  you.  Let  me 
be  permitted  to  die  without  any  more  exhortations., 

"  *  Retire,  Sir,'  said  Nornstein,  to  the  Minister.  *  Do  you  not  see 
that  he  is  in  no  humour  to  hear  you  V 

'*  *  La  Noue  beckoned  the  Monk,  who  approached  directly.' 

" '  There  is  a  priest  of  your  own  religion,'  said  he  to  George.  *  We 
impose  no  restraint  upon  the  consciences  of  men.' 

*' '  Monk  or  Minister,  let  them  both  go  to  the  devil,'  cried  George. 

'*  The  Monk  and  the  Minister  each  took  a  side  of  the  bed,  and  seem- 
ed determined  to  dispute  tb^  possession  of  the  dying  man. 

**  ^  The  gentleman  is  a  catholic,'  said  the  Monk. 

**  *But  he  was  born  a  protestant,  and  belongs  to  me,'  said  the  Minister. 

** '  But  he  was  converted.' 

** '  He  is  determined  to  die  in  the  £uth  of  his  fathers.' 

*'  *  Confess  your  sins,  my  son.' 

**  *  Repeat  your  creed.' 

"  *  Will  you  not  die  a  good  catholic  V 

»*Take  away  this  agent  of  Antichrist,' shouted  the  Minister.'  find- 
ing that  most  of  the  bystanders  were  on  bis  side. 

"  A  Huguenot  soldier  seized  the  Monk  by  his  girdle  and  pulled  hin 
away,  crying  *  get  out,  you  bald-pated  gallows  bird.  We  sing  no  more 
masses  in  Rocbelle.' 

^*  *  Hold,'  said  La  Noue.  *  If  this  gentleman  chooses  to  confess,  I 
swear  no  one  shall  prevent  him.' 

'*  *  Thanks,  la  Noue,  but ,'  said  the  expiring  man. 

**•  *  You  are  all  witnesses,'  interrupted  the  Monk,  *  he  wishes  to  con- 
fess.' 

M « Jio — the  devil  take  me  if  I  do.' 

'^  *  He  has  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,'  cried  the  Minister 

**  *  No,  No ;  MiUe  tonneres !  leave  me  alone  both  of  you.  Am  I  al- 
ready dead,  that  the  ravens  are  fighting  for  my  carcass?  I  believe 
neither  in  your  masses  nor  your  psalms.' 

**  *  Blasphemy,'  bawled  each  of  the  rival  priests  at  once. 
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**  *  Damme !  a  man  mast  believe  somethiDg/  said  Gaptain  Dietricbi 
with  the  utmost  phlegm 

*'  *  No.  PnUf  oeiSier  in  God  nor  Devil,  so  get  away  and  let  me  die 
like  a  dog.* 

^  *  Die  then  like  a  dofi^,*  said  the  Minister,  leaving  him.  The  Monk 
crossed  himself,  and  went  up  to  Beville."  p.  280. 

We  shall  end  the  story  with  the  author's  own  words. 

"'Did  Mergy  ever  recover  his  spirits?  Did  Diane  find  a  new 
lover  ?  I  leave  the  answers  to  both  these  questions  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reader.*  p.  286. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  Pigault  Lebrun  has  kept  all  France 
alive  with  his  inexhaustible  gayety.  He  does  not  pourtray  very 
natural  characters,  nor  excel  in  the  probability  or  consistency 
of  his  plots.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  oddity  of  his  incidents.  The  critic  may  condemn 
but  he  cannot  help  lauf^hing.  All  bis  works  are  amusing,  but 
the  best  are  the  •'  Child  of  the  Carnaval,"  "  My  Uncle  Tho- 
mas,** the  ''  Barons  of  Felsheim,"  the  "  Spanish  Folly,*'  Sec 
The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  less  humour  and  more 
decency  than  is  common  with  him.  As  he  writes  with  a  care- 
less and  unequal  pen,  though  clear  and  graphic,  bis  productions 
cannot  be  well  judged  from  mere  extracts. 

The  Holy  League  or  the  Spy  (La  Sainte  Ligue  ou  la 
Mouche)  commences  a  little  after  the  period  of  the  "  Chronicle 
of  Charles  IX.*'  Many  names  from  history  are  introduced,  but 
the  principal  characters  are  fictitious,  nor  is  there  any  attempt 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  times.  In  short,  it  is  a  novel  of  the 
old  achool.     We  have  not  room  to  give  a  sketch  of  it. 

The  character  of  the  philosophic  Andrew  is  well  drawn  and 
sustained.  Foussainvilie  is  happily  hit  off,  and  we  know  not 
why  he  is  so  soon  killed.  Though  Colombo  is  much  like  Lord 
Byron's  females,  with  very  little  strong  individuality,  she  pos- 
sesses a  simplicity  and  purity,  that  are  attractive.  The  rascal- 
ity and  double  dealing  of  the  political  parties  are  exhibited  with 
life  and  humour,  and  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  down- 
right honesty  and  blind  bigotry  of  Mouchy's  early  career. 
The  two  last  volumes  seem  to  be  written  without  any  other 
design  than  to  lengthen  out  the  book,  and  to  increase  the  price. 
The  scenes  are  without  interest  or  connexion. 

A  lubricity  in  morals,  is  a  most  glaring  defect  in  the  novels 
of  Pigault  Lebrun.  In  the  '*  Child  ^  the  Carnaval,"  the 
hero,  notwithstanding  bis  great  love  for  a  wife,  far  above 
him  in  family  and  education,  to  whom  he  owed  every  thing, 
commits  various  little  infidelities  which,  in  the  bland  nar* 
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ratioD  of  our  authort  would  seem  to  be  tbe  inevitable  results  of 
the  frail  temperament  of  human  nature.  That  human  nature 
is  frail,  and  that  such  things  do  occur,  is  too  true.  True  it  is, 
too,  that  we  lie  and  steal.  But  is  an  author,  for  this,  excusa* 
ble  in  bringing  forward  these  aberrations,  and  expressing  them 
in  such  smooth  and  pleasant  phrases,  as  if,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  our  forgetfulness  of  principle,  we  should  comfort 
ourselves  with  viewing  them  as  natural  and  excusable  conse;- 
quences  of  our  organization? 


Art.  IV. — Essay  on  the  Theory  of  As9ociation  in  matters  of 
l^aste.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great-Britain. 
By  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

This  subject,  of  the  effect  of  Association  in  matters  of  Taste, 
has  been  so  ably  treated  by  the  Edinburgh  critics,  in  their  re- 
view of  Mr.  Alison's  work  on  Taste,  that  we  should  not  have 
ventured  to  renew  its  discussion,  did  nut  the  Essay  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  by  labouring  to  enforce  the  theory  of  the  absolute 
beauty  of  objects,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Association,  seem  to 
call  for  an  attempt  at  setting  both  theories  in  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  their  true  light,  by  pointing  out  their  respective 
errors.  Before  entering  more  immediately  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions upon  the  ''  Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.'*  As  that  celebrated  work  was <he  first  philosophi- 
cal treatise  of  modern  times,  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  it  has  a  claim,  independent  of 
its  merits,  upon  the  attention  of  all  inquirers  into  the  nature 
and  the  principles  of  Taste.*     The  sole  end  and  aim  of  the  in- 

*  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senttments,  speaks  of  the  principles  of 
Castom  and  Fashion— which  appears  to  ns  to  be  a  misconstruction,  as  well  as  a 
misapplication  of  terms..  Principles,  properly  speaking,  are  fundamental  laws, 
or  rules ;  and  as  such,  are  necessarily  uniform.  They  cannot  vary,  unless  that  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation,  whether  art  or  science,  vary  along  with  them ;  and 
we  are  not  to  be  told,  we  hope,  that  art  and  science  are  one  thing  to-day,  and  ano- 
ther to-morrow.  The  application  of  these  principles  may  be  varied ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  must  forever  remain  the  same.  Now,  is  it  not  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent thing  with  regard  to  Custom  and  Fashion  7  Are  they  not— the  latter,  at  least — 
«a  mutable  as  human  life,  or  April  weather,  and  quite  aa  precarious  f    Their  /ita- 
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troductory  remarks  to  that  work,  seem  to  be  to  prove  that  there 
are  certain  fixed  principles  in  the  mind,  agreeably  to  which,  all 
persons  are  alike  influenced  in  their  feelings  and  perceptions  ; 
and  which  govern  and  direct  all  their  decisions  in  matters  of 
Taste.  We  are,  by  no  means,  prepared  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
position, as  we  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  warranted  by  the  know- 
ledge— such  as  it  is— or  the  common  experience  which  we  pos- 
sess upon  this  subject.  Burke,  as  the  Edinburgh  critics  re- 
mark, is  so  very  '^  adventurous"  in  all  that  he  has  advanced  in 
elucidation  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  this  facul- 
ty, that  we  have  found  it  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  to  trace  his 
wanderings  amidst  the  mazes  of  one  of  the  most  fanciful  dis- 
quisitions upon  a  philosophical  subject  with  which  we  have  ever 
chanced  to  meet.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  his  very 
able,  and,  in  some  respects,  highly  ingenious  work,  has  be- 
come almost  a  dead  letter  in  literature  ;  seldom  resorted  to  by 
any,  save  the  student  curious  in  the  matter  of  which  it  treats. 
Notwithstanding  its  occasional  power  and  spirit-^its  copious- 
ness of  illustration,  often  new  and  striking — its  ingenious  de- 
velopments of  some  of  the  most  curious  and  complicated 
phenomena  of  mind— -and,  above  all,  the  power  it  possesses— 
the  peculiar  privilege  and  distinction  of  genius — of  leading 
the  mind  of  the  reader  almost  insensibly  into  a  train  of  inter- 
esting thought,  that  not  unfrequently  results  in  the  discovery  of 
truths,  the  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
leaves  us,  on  closing  its  pages,  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  up- 
on the  subject  it  professes  to  investigate,  and  dismisses  us 
with  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  principles  of  Taste,  utterly 
fluctuating  and  indeterminate.  Burke,  however,  evidently 
contends  for  a  standard  upon  this  subject ;  but  his  error  ap- 
pears to  us  to  consist  in  confounding  the  natural  with  the  ac- 
quired powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  in  restricting,  as  he  does,  the 
application  of  the  term  to  *'  works  of  Imagination,  and  the  el- 
egant arts."  In  the  first  place,  this  standard — if  there  be,  in 
fact,  any  such  thing — does  not  resolve  itself  into  any  original 
principles  or  powers  of  the  mind.  At  all  events,  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  any  such  constitutional  principles  implanted  in  the 
mind,   one  thing,   at  least,   seems  certain,  that   out  of  any 

bilitv  consists  in  change ;  they  would  cease  to  exist,  were  they  not  yariable — ^and 
of  that  which  is  forever  varying,  how  is  it  possible  to  detect  the  principles?  When 
Mr.  Alison  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  principles  of  Taste,  the  terms  which  he 
employs,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Custom  and  Fashion 
are,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  '  honor  of  a  theon^,'  as  Taste ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  assuming  association  as  the  foundation  of  Taste,  Mr.  Alison  himself  has 
laboured  apparently  to  identity  them.  And,  yet,  people  of  fashion  are  one  of  the 
three  classes  of  persons  whom  Lord  Kaims  has  expressly  excluded  from  all  per- 
ception of,  and  relish  for  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  l-^EUmtntt,  Vol.  ii. 
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three  persons  who  may  be  selected,  one  will  generally  be  found 
deficient  in  taste — that  is,  he  will  either  be  divested  of  nil  taste, 
or,  which  is  worse,  possessed  of  a  bad  one.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  perfectly  vague  and  vain  to  assume,  as  does  Burke, 
that  both  these  deficiencies  and  differences  are  purely  acciden- 
tal— that  these  deviations  from*  and  this  falling  short  of  that 
standard  which,  he  says,  is  made  up  of  general  principles,  are 
the  result  either  of  education,  prejudice  or  habit — or,  as  he 
himself  admits,  "  of  inattention,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy, 
ignorance  " — in  short,  of  all  those  circumstances  and  passions 
that  tend  either  to  arrest  or  to  pervert  the  judgment.  Upon 
this  principle,  one  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  maintain  that 
all  men  are  born  with  the  same  powers  of  mind — ^that  is,  as 
Burke  explains  himself,  with  equal  capabilities  of  improve- 
ment—the elements  of  mind  being  the  same  in  all  men.  The 
one  theory  would  be  quite  as  rational  as  the  other ;  and  yet, 
what  is  the  fact  f  Certainly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  tree  is 
judged  by  its  fruit ;  and,  until  a  man  has  given  evidences  of 
superiour  intellect,  we  are  not  authorized  to  assume  that  he  is 
possessed  of  it.  The  argument,  then,  in  favor  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  principles  oF  Taste,  appears  to  us  to  be  both  weak 
and  unphilosophical.  We  shall  abstain,  therefore,  from  all  fur* 
ther  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  illustrations  which  the  author  has  adduced  in 
order  to  enforce  his  theory.  These,  corresponding  with  the  theory 
itself,  strike  us  as  being  wholly  inadmissible.  The  first  set  of 
examples  which  he  brings  forward,  are  derived  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  senses — the  last  source, 
one  would  have  supposed,  from  which  a  philosophical  writer 
would  have  attempted  to  reflect  light  upon  a  philosophical  sub- 
ject.*    **  We  do,  and   must  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  as  the 

*  Professor  S(ewart|  in  his  PhUosophieal  Essays,  adduces  eiamples  from  the 
same  source,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  faculty  of  Taste-  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  opposition  to  Burke,  he  eipresslv  characteriees  thb  faculty  as  a  '*  distin- 
guiahing  power  of  the  mind  "—acquired  by  close  habits  of  attention  to  those  ob- 
jects which  form  the  appropriate  subject  of  its  speculations.  The  faculty  of  Taste, 
thus  understood,  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  illustrations  thus  derived,  bat  it  may  be 
anderstood  in  another,  and,  we  apprehend,  a  higher  sente— >in  which,  illustrations 
so  derived,  will  be  found  inadmissible,  vis :— when  understood  to  imply  that  natu- 
ral and  intense  relish,  or  appetite-Hsall  it  what  we  may — which  forms  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  decidea  traits  in  every  mind,  whose  powers  partake  of  the 
temperament  of  genius.  Mr.  Stewart  assures  us,  however,  tnat  acute  sensibility  is 
opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  Taste — ^that  is.  of  that  philosophical  taste,  which  is 
founded  on  the  judgment,  and  guided  by  those  associations  that  are  universal.  If 
this  be  admitted  as  true,  it  tends,  at  once,  to  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Alison's  Theory  of 
Association,  which  implies  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  may  enable  the  mind  to 
elicit  beautv  from  objects  possessed  of  no  original  beauty  of  their  own.  We  must 
still  think,  however,  that  sensibility,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  it,  too,  if 
essential  to  a  thorough  association  of  the  works  of  nature  and  or  art — and  this,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  beauty  of  objects  be  admitted  to  be  positive  or  relative. 
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'  conformation  of  their  or/i^ans  is  nearlyi  or  altogether,  the 

*  same  \n  all  men,  so,  the  manner  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
'  j?ct8,  must,  in  all  men,  be  the  same,  or  with  little  difference."* 
From  this  proposition,  which,  however  simple  it  may  appear, 
is,  nevertheless,  we  apprehend,  a  very  doubtful  one,  the  writer 
at  once  proceeds  to  draw  his  inferences  in  favor  of  his  theory, 
that  the  principles  of  taste  being  the  same  in  all  men,  their  man* 
ner  of  judging  of  all  objects  that  lie  within  its  province,  must 
likewise  be  the  same.  Now,  even  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  in  the  first  instance,^— which,  however,  we,  by  no 
means,  do — we  must  still  deny  the  justness  of  that  analogical 
reasoning  by  which  he  would  establish  bis  particular  theory  in 
reference  to  the  faculty  in  question.  "  All  men,"  he  proceeds 
to  observe,  "  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar,  sour  ;  honey,  sweet ; 

*  and  aloes,  bitter ;  here  there  is  no  diversity   in  their  senti* 

*  ments.    It  is  confest,  that  custom,  and  some  other  causes,  have 

*  made  deviations  from  the  natural  pleasures  and  pains  which 

*  belong  to  the  several  senses ;  but,  then,  the  power  of  distin" 
^  guisking  between  the  natural  and  acquired  relish,  remains  to 

*  the  last."t  Mow,  even  were  this  strictly  true,  does  it  prove 
any  thing  in  favour  of  the  writer's  theory  ?  But  it  is  not  true,  in 
reference  to  the  sense  of  taste,  that  the  *'  power  of  distinguish- 

*  ing  between  the  natural  and  acquired  relish,  remains  to  the 
<  last."  This  power  has,  in  many  instances,  not  only  been  im- 
paired from  habit,  but  ultimately  lost,  with  the  loss  of  the  na- 
tural relish.  But  even  were  it  true,  in  relation  to  the  sense,  it 
admits  of  no  application  to  the  faculty  of  Taste,  nor  is  it  at  all 
illustrative  of  its  nature. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  Theory  of  Association.  We  shall 
only  premise  that  it  is  both  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  one. 
Locke  assures  us  that  nothing  is  more  apt  to  lead  the  mind 
astray  ;  and  Professor  Stewart  also  tells  us,  that  it  is  the 
source  of  the  corruptions  of  taste — thus  explaining,  in  a  few 
words,  the  doctrine  of  a  learned  German,^  which,  under  its 
analogical  form  of  language  and  allusion,  appeared  altogether 
hypothetical — that  in  the  literary,  as  in  the  natural  world,  there 
is  a  period  of  bloom  and  maturity,  after  which  follows  decay. 
•Restricting  our  investigations,  then,  principally  to  form  and 
color,  and  to  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  and  acknowledged 
sources  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  objects,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  chief  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ali- 
son— that  the  beauty  of  objects  is  to  be  referred,  not  to 
any  intrinsic  qualities  of  their  own,  but   to  the  power  which 

*  Introduction,  p.  4.  t  Essay;  &c.  pp.  5, 6.  X  Sehlegel. 
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0uch  objects  have  of  suggesting  some  other  object,  with  which 
agreeable  associations  are  connected.  This  proposition,  en- 
forced with  considerable  strength  of  argument,  and  beauty  of 
ilhistration  by  Mr«  Alison,  and  supported  by  the  Edinburgh 
critics,  with  no  less  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  has  been  impugn- 
ed by  Sir  George  Maclienzie  as  having  little  or  no  foundation 
in  truth.  The  latter  writer  has  been  successful,  we  think,  in 
detecting  the  weaker  points  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory  ;  and,  in 
confuting  the  greater  part  of  his  illustrations,  he  has  very  ma- 
terially affected  his  main  argument.  Both  writers,  however, 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  led  astray  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality in  favor  each  of  his  respective  theory.  We  shall  attempt 
to  trace  out  the  points  of  resemblance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  grouuds  of  distinction  which  will  be  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  theories.  In  the  first  place,  we  hold  both 
theories  to  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  further.  Mr. 
Alison,  in  assuming  association,  and  rejecting  the  primary  qual- 
ities of  objects,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  assuming  the 
latter  and  rejecting  the  former,  have  both  been  guilty  of  the 
common  error  of  founding  an  argument  on  one  view  of  the 
question  only.  Sir  George's  chief  ground,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Alison's  theory  of  association,  is,  that  '*  it  supposes  us  in  pos- 

*  session  of  the  power  of  creating  and  of  destroying  beauty, 

*  whenever  our  humour  might  prompt  us."  This  inference, 
which  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  proposition  itself,  militates 
strongly  against  it.  Association,  however,  can  neither  create 
nor  destroy  beauty,  properly  speaking.  The  act  of  creating 
any  thing — as  it  has  been  defined  by  an  old  English  author, 
consists  in  the  giving  being  or  motion — not  to  that  which  was 
not — but  to  that  which,  previously  existing  in  a  passive  state, 
was  susceptible  of  any  impulse  that  a  creative  power  might 
communicate— implying  this  power  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
imparting  life  and  animation  to  that,  which,  though  existent 
in  passive  matter,  had  yet  but  a  negative  being — wanting 
spirit.*  And  it  is  just  so,  we  apprehend,  with  the  princi- 
ciple  of  association — which  may  be  said  to  create  beauty  in  so 
far  only  as  it  imparts  a  peculiar  interest  or  grace  to  that  which 
may  be  possessed  within  itself  of  no  positive  charm  orattraction. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  forms  whose  beauty  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  altogether  original — depending  less  upon  asso- 
ciation, than  their  own  intrinsic  qualities.  There  are,  again, 
forms,  sounds  and  colours,  to  which  association  imparts  a  pecu- 

'  Foster's  Discourses  on  Religion. 
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liar  grace  and  interest.  An  object  originally  disagreeable  may 
be  rendered  doubly  so  from  association  ;  while,  at  tKe  same 
time,  a  painful  association  never  yet  lessened  the  beauty  of  an 
object  originally  possessed  of  that  quality.  It  is  the  eye  that 
judges  of,  and  is  pleased  with  the  forms  of  the  natural  world-^ 
'  particularly  as  they  belong  to  objects  that  make  no  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  mind.  No  associfttion,  therefore,  can  destroy,  or 
even  lessen  the  visual  beauty  of  such  forms.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable, but  not  the  less  true,  that  a  painful  association, 
blended  with  a  beautiful  or  beloved  object,  tends  always  to 
enhance  its  mournful,  yet  enduring  memory.  The  cause  of 
grief  or  regret  may  even  have  something  degrading  in  its  char- 
acter— ^the  grief  but  acquires  additional  intensity  from  the  very 
circumstance  which,  we  should  think,  ought  to  suppress  it. 
Tasso's  love  or  admiration  for  the  beautiful  Leonora,  was  stim- 
ulated by  his  disappointment  in  obtaining  her  hand — the  loss  of 
an  object  that  we  either  love  or  admire,  invariably  enhancing 
its  value  with  the  mind.*  And  it  is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that 
the  force  of  coiUrasted  extremes  may  be  said  to  be  illustrated — 
one  contrast  generally  having  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  other. 
Beauty  and  ugliness  mutually  strengthen  the  impressions  they 
severally  create.  It  is  admitted  that  powerful  and  affecting 
associations  may  sometimes  be  blended  with  objects  possessed 
oflittle  or  no  original  beauty  of  their  own,  whereby  such  objects 
immediately  acquire  an  interest  which  nothing  but  such  associa- 
tions could  have  imparted.  '*  But,"  Sir  George  Mackenzie  would 
say,  *'  such  instances  of  the  force  of  association  do  not  at  all  weak- 

*  en  my  theory — they  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  it — 
'  for  the  dissatisfaction  which  we  have  generally  expressed  for 
'  all  theories  of  taste,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
'  each  investigation  having  considered  only  known  and  individual 
'  emotions,  as  they  happened  to  be  excited  by  the  particular  ob- 
'  jects  of  his  inquiry;  and  from  his  having  set  them  up  ap  a 
'  standard  to  which  the  feelings  of  the  whole  human  race  were 
'  to  be  referred."  Now,  if  we  admit,  with  the  Edinburgh  critics, 
who  here  seem  to  coincide  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  that 
''  casual  associations   may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  natural 

*  and  universal  relations  " — how  is  it  that — according  to  their 
own  acknowledgment — these  very  relations,  which,  they  say,  are 
*'  universal,"  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  subsist  between  ob- 

"  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  relates  an  anecdote  of  Fillppo 
Lippi,  a  celebrated  painter  of  4hat  age,  which  is  illustrative  of  our  remark.  ''His 
'  attachment  to  women,"  says  Mr.  R.  '*  was  eicessive ;  and  if  the  favorite  oUsct 
'  refused  his  assiduities,  he  found  some  consolation  inpainiing  her  Hktne99J'*^^ift 
tf  Loren.  dt  Med.     c.  i. 
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jects  that  are  supposed  to  suggest  only  casual  and  indiTidual 
associations,  which,  we  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  can  never 
form  the  foundation  of  a  just  theory  of  taste  ?  These  are  the 
words  of  the  article  under  consideration  :— '*  The  most  pecu- 
'  liar  taste  delights  in  objects  which,  nevertheless,  serve  to  sug- 
^  gest  those  common  emotions  and  universal  affections  upon 
'  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is  every  where  founded."  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  this  taste  ceases  to  be  peculiar  the  moment  that 
its  associations  become  general ;  and  they  become  so,  whenever 
they  are  blended  with  objects  that  ^'  serve  to  suggest  those  uni« 
versal  affections  upon  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is  every  where 
founded."  Thus,  when  Sir  George  Mackenzie  speaks  of 
*^  known  and  individual  emotions,"  he  is  for  condemning,  as 
false,  that  taste  which  is  false  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it  is  peculiar.  If,  however,  by  the  term  peculiar,  be  meant 
false,  then  we  deny  that  there  is  any  taste  which  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  peculiar — perverted  it  may  be — then,  and  then  only 
is  it  peculiar.  The  associations,  in  this  case,  are  always  unna- 
tural, because  allied  to  an  unnatural  action  of  the  mind.  Ma- 
tioiial  tastes  are,  many  of  them,  peculiar  ;  but  who  shall  say 
for  that  reason,  that  they  are  false  ?  The  foundation  of  those 
differences  in  taste  that  are  observable  among  most  nations, 
may,  without  doubt,  be  traced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  principle  of 
association  ;  but  are  we  at  liberty  to  pronounce  that  this  prin* 
ciple,  in  givmg  rise  to  those  differences,  has  been  casually,  or, 
as  Sir  George  Mackenzie  would  say,  falsely  exercised  f  The 
Chinese  wear  white,  instead  of  black,  at  their  funerals  ;  they, 
accordingly,  associate  white,  we  are  told,  with  melancholy  ideas, 
a  color  which  the  Europeans,  together  with  the  people  of  thia 
country,  appropriate  to  occasions  of  mirth  and  festivity.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  how  this  custom  may  have  originated 
with  the  Chinese ;  but  their  associations  connected  with  white, 
are  very  naturally  the  result  of  it.  We  must  first  ascertain  in 
what  way,  and  upon  what  principle  the  practice  may  have 
arisen*-for,  until  we  can  do  this,  we  are  not  authorized  to  con<* 
demn,  as  unnatural,  the  associations  that  are  allied  to  it.  The 
question,  therefore,  how  the  Chinese  came  to  appropriate  white 
to  mournful  occasions,  is  very  different  from  the  question,  whjf 
they  should  associate  that  color  with  solemn  ideas. 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  custom  upon  our  notions  of 
beauty,  and  upon  our  moral  sentiments,  Adam  Smith  attempts 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  customary  because  it  is 
proper,  and  that  which  is  deemed  appropriate  merely  because 
it  is  customary.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  thereare  many  things 
which  must  be  regarded  as  proper,  antecedent  to  custom ;  while, 
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at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  he  rightly  discriminates 
between  those  cases  wherein  custom  merely  <;onJEri?i«  that  which 
is  in  itself  and  originally  proper  ;  and  the  cases  in  which  cus- 
tom may  be  said  to  establish  a  thing  as  proper,  antecedent  to 
any  positive  propriety  in  the  thing  itself.  In  matters  of  any 
moment — of  course  we  speak  not  of  consuetudinary  law— -mere 
custom  can  never  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  propriety. 
Custom  may  sanction  any  particular  usage,  merely  as  such ; 
but  if  there  be  any  inherent  impropriety  in  the  usage  itself,  cus- 
tom can  never  make  it  right — and  we  always  observe  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  not  without  a  difference*  We  admit  the  cus- 
tom ;  but  not  the  right.  We  admit  the  practice  of  the  custom  ; 
but  not  its  propriety.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  sensible  of,  and  ad- 
mit the  propi  ieiy  of  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  not  be 
customary.  Now,  as  custom  does  not  always  coincide  with  that 
which  is  proper  ;  so,  it  cannot  sanction  as  proper,  that  which 
is  originally  otherwise.  In  speaking  of  the  customs  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  Adam  Smith  appears  to  us  to  substitute  the  effect 
for  the  cause,  when  he  says  that  it  is  custom  only  which  ren- 
ders a  very  diminutive  foot  a  beauty  in  China  ;  custom,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  is  generally  the  effect  of  some  preconceived  notion, 
or  of  taste ;  and  the  subtle  associations  that  appertain  to  it. 
It  is  taste,  then,  and  not  the  mere  custom,  that  renders  a  small 
foot  a  beauty  among  the  Chinese.  An  European  would  pro- 
nounce these  small  feet  a  deformity ;  but,  we  shall  remember, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Alison,  that ''  what  is  beautiful  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  is  really  io  to  Am-^whatever  we  may  think  of  it." 
Custom  may  reconcile  us  to  almost  any  thing  ;  but  it  can  never 
render  either  beautiful  or  agreeable,  that  which  is  originally 
and  absolutely  otherwise.  The  effects  of  custom,  indeed, 
are  somewhat  remarkable  ;  custom  frequently  reconciles 
us  to  an  object  originally  disagreeable ;  while  it  weakens, 
as  frequently,  our  sense  of  pleasure  in  objects  originally 
beautiful.  Darkness  is,  perhaps,  originally  disagreeable } 
but  custom  renders  it  less  so ;  whilst  light,  though  not  rendered 
disagreeable  from  custom,  yet  custom  weakens  our  sense  of  its 
agreeableness.  Milton  describes  Adam  as  breaking  forth  into 
the  following  rapturous  expressions  on  first  perceiving  light : 

'^  Straight  toward  Heaven  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  turned, 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky ;  till,  raised 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 

As  thitherward  endeavoring,  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet ;  about  me  round  I  gazed 

Hill,  dale  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
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And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these. 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked,  or  flew ; 
Birda  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things  smiled; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  overflowed.''* 

But  to  dwell  longer  upon  those  associations  that  are  blended 
exclusively  and  primarily  with  the  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
which,  by  virtue  of  this  connexion,  give  rise  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  diflferent  nations,  would  be  to  wander  from  our 
proper  subject.  Association,  then,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, can  neither  create  nor  destroy  beauty — understanding  the 
term  in  its  popular  acceptation.  But  there  is  a  species  of  beau- 
ty which  association  may  both  create  and  destroy,  viz : — Sym- 
pathy— or  the  doctrine  of  *•  felt  relations,"  as  it  has  very  hap- 
pily been  termed.  Sympathy  is  no  other  than  that  feeling  of 
interest  which  frequently  attaches  itself  to  objects  of  little  or 
uo  original  beauty,  or  even  agreeablencss.  This  principle, 
however,  is  not  supposed  to  involve  any  power  of  reflecting 
back  upon  objects  that  beauty  which  was  originally  borrowed 
from  them — as  is  the  case  with  the  principle  of  association — ac- 
cording to  the  exposition  given  of  it  by  the  Edinburgh  critics,  who 
observe  that  '*  it  seems  to  havebeenearly  suspected  that  the  pecu- 
'  liar  emotions  we  receive  froui  the  perception  of  beauty,  might  on- 
My  be  a  modification  of  some  other  emotidn  more  simple  and 

*  familiar  ;  and  that  all  the  beauty  might  consist  in  suggesting 

*  this  emotion."  This,  while  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an  over-re- 
fined subtlety,  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  presuppose  some  original 
beauty  in  objects — which  is  not  the  case  where  sympathy  is 
concerned.  If  the  beauty  of  an  object  consist  in  its  *<  suggest- 
ing some  other  object  more  simple  and  familiar"  than  itself,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  follow  that  this  object  must  necessarily 
be  possessed  of  some  peculiar  quality  whose  natural  tendency 
it  is  to  suggest  that  correspondent  object,  and  the  ernl)tion  it 
elicits ;  and,  if  so,  the  fact  would  contribute  to  establish  what 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  terms  the  "  primary  and  original  beau- 
ty" of  the  object  in  the  first  instance.  But  Mr.  Alison  and  the 
Edinburgh  critics  seem  both  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
beautiful  objects,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  power  of  sug- 
gesting that  more  *'  simple  and  familiar  emotion,  upon  which 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  every  where  founded,"  must  necessarily 
be  possessed  of  some  inherent  quality  or  qualities  of  their  own — 
else,  whence  does  this  pleasing  suggestion  arise  i  But,  while 
association  is  partially  instk'umental  in  producing  the  emotion 

*  Par.  Ijost.  book,  viii. 
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we  have  spoken  of  as  conferring  apon  objects  that  species  of 
beauty  which  we  have  been  led  to  term  sympathy-— there  is^  at 
the  same  timet  this  important  difference,  that  whereas  asso- 
ciation is  supposed  to  confer  beauty  by  the  curious  process  of 
reflecting  back  upon  objects  the  very  beauty  originally  borrow- 
ed from  them  ;  sympathy  has  the  power  merely  of  enhancing 
original  beauty,  and  of  lessening  original  unseemliness,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  their  effects,  leaving  the  absolute  beau- 
ty and  homeliness  of  objects  the  same.  This  species  of  relative 
beauty,  which  we  have  termed  sympathy,  is  the  only  kind  of 
beauty  which  association  can  either  create  or  destroy— and  this 
is  quite  enough.  In  contemplating  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
mind  is  under  a  combined  influence — first,  the  associations  of 
the  place  ;  and,  next,  its  architectural  beauty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ap- 
plication, by  the  Edinburgh  critics,  of  this  theory,  or  principle  of 
association,  to  music ;  which,  they  say,  exercises  an  influence  upon 
the  feelings  more  powerful  than  poetry,  from  the  circumstance 
of  music  being  *'  less  fixed,  limited  and  precise."  '^  This  very 
vagueness  and  uncertainty,"  they  observe,  '^  joined  to  the  excite- 
'ment  of  the  imagination,  give  to  music  a  compass  and  extent 

*  in  its  power  of  expression,  which  distinguish  it  from  poetry, 

*  though  both  be  founded  on  the  same  feelings ;  poetry  being  more 

*  fixed,  limited  and  precise."  The  Edinburgh  critics  speak,  here, 
ofmstrumental  music,  or,  we  should  say,  music  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  words ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  admit  that 
the  momentary  impression  created  by  a  beautiful  air  without 
words,  is,  perhaps,  more  powerful  than  that  produced  by  the 
finest  poetry ;  but  it  is  only  a  momentary  impression,  which 
ceases  to  act  upon  the  mind  when  the  sound  that  created  it, 
has  passed  away.  But  the  power  of  fine  poetry  is  not,  like  that 
of  music,  limited  to  the  moment  ;  the  mind  retains,  and  de- 
lights to  retain,  the  eloquent  and  glowing  language,  the  "wing- 
ed words"  in  which  it  embodies,  as  it  were,  its  divine  inspira- 
tion— and  is  thus  furnished  with  a  perpetual  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. Music  is,  undoubtedly,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  magic  of 
its  own ;  an  overpowering  charm  that  seems  to  fascinate  all  liv- 
ing nature,  by  an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  soul  for  re- 
ceiving pleasure  from  a  '*  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  Unlike 
poetry,  music  ceases  to  exercise  this  power  over  the  feelings, 
the  moment  that  it  becomes  laboured,  or  departs  from  that 
simplicity  which  originally  belonged  to  it ;  and  which  must 
have  characterized  its  earliest  efforts  as  a  gifif  and  not  a  idence. 
In  the  theory  of  music,  as  well  as  in  fact,  harmony  is  destruc- 
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live  of  melody.  Harmony  requires  a  cultivated  ear  ;  melody 
a  strong  susceptibility  of  feeling ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  music  which  charms  us  most,  is  always  that  which  is  the 
most  simple.  Poetry  is  necessarily  more  fixed  and  limited 
than  muHic,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  obliged  to  em- 
body itself  in  words— a  species  of  sensible  characters,  howereri 
which,  like  those  of  visible  beauty,  are  possessed  of  their  own 
peculiar  and  powerful  associations.  These  associations,  from 
their  immediate  and  almost  palpable  connexion  with  human 
feeling,  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  over  us  superior, 
or,  at  least,  quite  equal  to  that  produced  by  music  We 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  higher  order  of  poetry — and  this  at  once 
pays  a  compliment  to  mu9ic,  which  neirher  of  its  sister  arts  can 
claim — that  its  simplest  efforts  are  equal,  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, to  the  loftiest  achievements  of  the  pen  or  pencil.  But 
|K>etry,  it  has  been  asserted,  is,  after  all,  indebted  to  music  for 
one  of  its  chief  charms,  versification — which  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  vocal  music.  Pretenders  in  verse,  influ- 
enced by  this  opinion,  have  deluged  the  world  with  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  fancy  that  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  nothing  be- 
yond an  exact  measurement  of  feet,  and  a  mechanical  modula- 
tion of  cadencies.  The  failure  of  these  musical  efforts  of  pro- 
ducing any  strong  or  lasting  impressions,  only  affords  a  proof 
that  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  poetical  grammar, 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  poetry,  that  is,  its  tout ;  its  form  is 
very  easily  fashioned,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.  This  form  has 
been  assigned  to  poetry,  and  must  always  belong  Co  it ;  the 
error  of  the  writers,  we  speak  of,  consists  in  their  supposing 
the  merit  of  all  poetry,  or  perhaps,  we  might,  with  truth, 
say,  all  the  merit  of  poetry,  to  lie  in  the  absolute  perfection  of 
this  arbitrary  and  artificial  form,  in  which  its  loftier  conceptions 
are  bodied  forth.  The  Iliad  was  written  long  before  the  **  Po* 
etics  "  of  Aristotle  ;  and  there  is,  certainly,  very  little  rever- 
ence shown  for  the  learned  injunctions  of  the  grammarian 
throughout  the  *^  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  unquestionable  that 
had  that  wonderful  and  divine  work  been  written  with  the  same 
attention  to  what  are  called  the  '*  graces  of  style,"  which  may 
be  detected  in  every  page,  nay,  every  line  of  the  ''  Pleasures  bf 
Memory  "  and  the  '*  Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  it  had  lost 
one  half  the  power  it  now  exercises  over  the  mind.  This  may 
look  like  insinuating  a  charge  against  Milton,  which  he  does  not 
deserve.  His  style  is  correct  without  being  polished ;  it  has  a 
degree  of  ruggedness,  or,  rather,  of  austerity  which,  while  it 
belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  his  subject,  was  inseparable,  at 
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the  same  time,  from  tlie  force  and  grandeur  of  the  poet's  con- 
ceptions* The  language  is  suited  to  the  thoughts^  which  dis- 
dained the  smooth  and  polished  diction  of  fancy  that  with  a 
**  middle  flight  soars*'  never  *'  above  the  Aonian  mount."  The 
ensuing  nine  lines,  which  can  never  be  read  or  quoted  too  often, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  worth  all  the  elegant  efl\isions  of  Pope, 
Akenside,  and  Armstrong,  taken  collectively  :— <^ 

*'  But  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  recalled 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven ;  the  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  stonn,  overblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heaven  received  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder 
Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep." 

It  is  in  blank  verse  alone,  that  poetry  is  capable  of  vindicat- 
ing its  pretensions  to  something  higher  and  better  than  a  mere 
metrical  adjustment  of  feet.  lu  the  rhyming  couplet,  harmony 
is  indispensable  from  the  very  structure  of  the  verse ;  the  ear 
is  so  unavoidably  led  to  anticipate  rhyme,  that  the  slightest  im- 
pediment in  the  descent  will  break  the  fall  so  harshly  as  to  oc- 
casion a  recoil,  which  is  any  thing  but  agreeable ;  the  voice  is 
thrown  back,  as  it  were,  and  is  obliged  to  pause  in  order  to  re- 
cover itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  heroic  couplet  is  so 
seldom  adopted  in  poems  of  any  length,  and  of  a  certain  char- 
acter. Even  the  quatrain  fatigues,  and  absolutely  displeases 
the  eye,  in  the  ^'Gondebert,"  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  a  poem 
or  two  even  of  Gray's,  and  some  others  of  that  and  a  former 
age — and  for  the  plain  reason  that,  like  Beattie's  "  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,"  they  are  a  great  deal  too  long  for  the  kind 
of  verse  employed  in  them.  There  is  infinite  constraint 
in  the  measure  itself — ^we  speak  of  the  heroic  couplet ;  and 
it  is  mere  cant  to  talk  about  triumphing  over  the  difficulty, 
when  the  triumph  is  altogether  limited  to  the  structure  of  the 
verse,  leaving  the  inadequacy  of  the  verse  itself,  still  the  same. 
The  "  breaking  "  of  the  lines,  which  has  latterly  been  adopted 
in  the  octosyllabic  verse,  and  so  successfully  by  Byron,  in  the 
*'  Giaour,"  and  one  or  two  other  poems,  affords  some  little  relief 
to  the  ear ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  at  the  expense  of  that  continuous 
flow  of  the  verse  which  properly  characterizes  the  rhyming 
couplet.  We  verily  believe  that  Pope  is  the  only  poet  of  any 
age,  who  would  have  ventured  to  translate  the  Iliad  in  rhyme  * 
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and  certainly  no  one  else  would  have  succeeded  so  well.     Had 
he  attempted  blank  verse,  which  would  have  been  a  far  more 
appropriate  vehicle  for  conveying  the  breathing  thoughts  and 
burning  words  of  his  glowing  original,  his  failure  would  not  have 
been  so  signal,  perhaps,  as  was  that  of  Geddes,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cowper;  while  his  success  would,  undoubtedly  have  been,  at 
least,  equal  to  that  of  Hobbes.  Pope,  as  well  from  long  practice, 
as  from  what  we  think  must  have  been  a  sort  of  craniological 
adaptation  for  rhyme,  had  acquired  a  facility  in  managing  the  cou- 
plet, which  seems  to  have  left  him  literally  without  a  choice  in  the 
mechanical  structure  of  his  poems.     But  to  return  to  our  sub* 
ject.   The  superiority  which  the  Edinburgh  critics  claim  for  music 
over  poetry,  resolves  itself  into  certain  vague  and  indeterminate 
emotions  '^  which  have  the  same  analogy,"  they  say,  "  to  the  di- 
*  rect  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  that  instrumental  music 
'  bears  to  poetry,  or  language  in  general.'*     These  emotions, 
these  critics  think,  the  mind' may  expand  at  pleasure — thus,  as 
we  have  just  remarked,  resolving  the  superiority  of  music  over 
poetry,  into  the  power,  which  the  former  possesses,  of  stimu- 
lating the  fancy  to  a  thousand  vague  yet  delightful  associations, 
which  poetry  cannot  create  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
more  *'  fixed,  limited  and  precise."     This  assumed  superiority, 
if  it  be  not  questionable  as  to  fact,  is  certainly  so  as  to  degree ; 
and  here  it  was,  we  think,  that  these  critics  mistook  the  truth, 
in  supposing,  as  they  do,  that  the  emotions  excited  by  instru- 
mental music,  as  well  as  those  created  by  the  appearance  of 
visible  beauty,  have  no  determinate  objects.     They  may  not 
possess  the  same  degree  of  precision  which  belongs  to  impres- 
sions made  directly  upon  the  mind  ;  but  still  they  have  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  associate  themselves  with  objects  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  the  fancy,  to  create  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
est.    The  mind  may  not  be'  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  mo- 
ment of  being  under  the  immediate   influence  of  the  emotions 
here  spoken  of;  but  when  the  first  strong  excitement  has,  in 
some  degree,  subsided,  it  then  becomes  at  once  sensible  of  the 
connexion  that  existed  between  the  impressions  produced,  whe- 
ther by  music  or  visible  beauty,  and  those  objects  with  which 
the  affections  are  conversant,  and  with  which  they  are  eternally 
associated — for,  even  when  not  immediately  appealed  to,  the 
mind  is  still  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  objects,  interwo- 
ven, as  it  were,  with  its  first,  its  best  and  latest  feelings  : — 

^'  It  may  be  a  sound, 
A  flower,  the  breeze,  the  ocean  wliich  shall  wound, 
Striking  tb'  electric  cliain  wherewith  we're  darkly  bound." 
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But  there  are  certain  '*  simple  and  original  emotions/'  we  are 
told  by  the  Edinburgh  critics,  **  into  which  the  emotions  suggested 

*  by  beauty,  may  be  resolved."  This  is  to  suppose  a  distinction 
where  in  truth  none  exists.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  merest 
refinement  upon  a  theory,  to  speak  of  suggested  and  immedi- 
ate emotions  as  having  less  determinate  objects,  the  one  than 
the  other ;  unless  by  immediate  emotion,  these  gentlemen  would 
have  us  understand  those  impressions  that  are  created  by  ob* 
jects  and  circumstances  directly  appealing  to  the  feelings.  If 
this  be  not  their  meaning,  we  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
meaning  they  can  have ;  and  if  it  be,  then  they  stand  con- 
victed, we  think,  of  arguing  against  their  own  position — for,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  they  deny  to  poetry  the  power  of  suggest- 
ing these  emotions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  immediate  emotions  which  they  distin- 
guish from  those  which,  they  say,  are  suggested  ;  and  if  poetry 
be  capable  of  neither,  as  is  fairly  made  out,  by  implication,  it 
is  capable  of  nothing  at  all.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  to  us^  as 
far  as  we  can  determine,  that  poetry,  music,  and  the  beautiful 
in  objects,  participate,  alike,  in  this  power  of  suggesting  agree- 
able a8sociations---differing,  as  we  have  said,  only  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  effect  this — leaving  out  of  the  question  those  more 
simple  and  original  emotions  of  which  these  critics  speak ;  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  emotions  inseparably  con* 
nected  either  with  the  perusal  of  a  fine  poem,  the  view  of  a  fine 
picture,  or  the  sound  of  a  fine  voice,  or  a  fine  instrument — while 
we  must  deny  that  music  eflfects  this  in  the  degree  contended  for 
by  these  critics;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  emotions  it 
produces,  are  connected  with  objects  nearly,  though  not  quit6  so 
determinate  as  those  associated  with  the  impressions  created  by 
poetry  and  painting.  These  gentlemen  say,  that  the  qualities  of 
visible  beauty  are  but  a  **  sort  of  characters  for  communicating 
'those  emotions  that  are  more  clearly,  but  not  always  so  for- 

*  cibly  expressed  by  the  pen  of  the  poet."  *•*•  These  cnaracters," 
proceed  they,  *^are  no  more  the  ultimate  objects  of  emotion, 
*thau  are  the  letters  and  syllables  of  the  poet."  In  other 
words,  the  signs  and  the  things  signified,  are  not  the  same.  Now, 
while  this  appears  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  merit  comment, 
the  meaning  of  these  writers  goes  further  than  the  plausible 
language  they  adopt  would  lead  you  to  suppose  ;  it  tends,  in 
fact,  like  all  that  they  have  said  upon  the  subject,  toi^tVconn^cl  the 
beauty  of  objects  from  the  qualities  appertaining  to  such  ob» 
jects ;  for  these  qualities,  according  to  these  writers,  have  no 
existence  independent  of  the  mind  ;  or  as  they  tend  to  suggest 
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eertain  emotions  of  which  '^  they  are  no  more  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects, than  are  the  words  of  the  poet.*'  By  the  terms  ultimate 
objects  of  emotion,"  these  critics  must,  we  should  suppose,  mean 
those  ^*  simple  and  original  emotions"  of  which  they  have  else- 
where spoken ;  aod  into  which,  they  say.  the  suggested  emotions 
of  beauty  resolve  themselves  ;  but  to  tell  us  that  the  qualities  of 
visible  beauty,  the  words  of  the  poet,  are  not  the  ultimate 
objects  of  these  emotions,  was  really  to  pay  a  very  poor  com* 
pliment  to  the  common  understanding  of  the  reader.  These 
qualities  and  quantities  are  no  more  the  ultimate  objects  of 
emotion,  than  the  signs  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  the  mind's  attention,  instead  of  the  things  signified  ; 
or  than  the  copy  can  be  imagined  to  convert  itself  into  the 
thing  copied.  But,  we  have  said  that  their  meaning  goes 
farther  than  this— they  mean  that  the  appearances  of  beauty,  the 
words  of  the  poet,  for  example,  are  to  go  for  nothing  in  the 
end ;  because  they  are  ultimately  lost  and  overlooked  in>  those 
enwtioDs  which  they  are  instrumental  in  creating.  This  is  to 
tell  us,  in  other  words,  that  the  brain  has  no  existence  beyond 
the  conceptions  it  bodies  forth ;  and  that  the  appearances  of 
beauty,  both  ia  its  animate  and  inanimate  forms,  are,  in  reali- 
ty, nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  artificial  characters  for  sug- 
gesting certain  emotions,  apart  from  which  they  have  no  posi- 
tive existence.  We  cannot  call  this  an  ingenious  sophistry-^it 
is  too  palpable  to  have  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  It  seems  to  be 
true,  apriarii  that  association  cannot  create  beauty — ^forwenot 
unfrequently  find  the  noblest  qualities  connectc^l  with  the  hum- 
blest and  least  attractive  forms,  which  no  association  with 
those  qualities  can  render  beautiful.  The  common  domestic 
dog,  for  instance,  is  possessed  of  a  degree  of  generosity  and 
fidelity  rarely  met  with  among  men ;  but  these  qualities,  how- 
ever we  must  admire  them  iu  themselves,  are  incapable  of  im- 
parting any  very  decided  beauty  to  his  form.  But  noble  qual- 
ities are  likewise  connected  with  fine  forms — and  this  circum- 
stance, we  apprehend,  it  was  that  led  Mr.  Alison  astray.  In 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  we  find  some  of  the  noblest  qualities 
united  to  a  fine  form  ;  and  we  are  disposed,  unconsciously,  te 
attribute  the  beauty  of  the  form  to  an  association  with  the  qual- 
ities that  characterize  the  animal ;  but  there  is,  in  nature*  no 
snore  relation  between  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  animals, 
than  there  is  between  any  two  things  that  are  each  nd  generii. 
Surely,  then,  the  argument  to  prove  that  beauty  either  is,  or  is 
not  the  result  of  association,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  If  we  could 
succeed  in  tracing  an  uniform  resemblance  between  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities  of  animals — which  is  very  far  from  be- 
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ing  the  case— we  sboold  fltill  be  in  error  did  we  assume  the  as* 
•ociating  principle  as  the  foundation  of  beauty*  Kut  if  we  do 
not  associate  forms  wttb  the  moral  qualities  with  which  they 
may  be  combined,  we  involuntarily  connect  them,  in  many  in« 
stances,  with  the  particular  purpose  they  seem  intended  to  an* 
swer ;  and  from  their  admirable  adaptation  for  which,  results  a 
degree  of  associating  interest  which  will  not  unfrequently  atone 
for  the  absence  of  positive  beauty  ;  and  which,  indeed,  is,  in  it« 
self,  a  species  of  relative  beauty.  We  have  here  made  use  of  the 
term  interest  which,  had  it  been  originally  substituted  for  that  of 
beauty  (a  word  in  itself  sufficiently  vague)  would,  we  cannot 
but  think,  have  had  the  eflect  of  determining  the  question  as 
well  as  to  the  extentf  as  to.  the  nature  of  the  associating  princi* 
pie*  We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  has  been  abus* 
ed,*  but  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  hastily  impugned  on  that  tie* 
count* 

After  all,  we  are  still  forced  to  admit  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  physical  beauty  in  forms  in  order  to  please ;  even  where 
we  detect  the  nicest  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  In 
proof  of  this  let  anyone,  who  may  have  examined  the  anatomy 
of  the  Venus,  sometime  since  exhibited  in  London,  recalhis  re^ 
collections  of  the  object ;  and  he  will  tell  you  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  forcible  exposition  which  it  afforded  of  the  wonders  of 
the  human  mechanism— to  say  nothing  of  his  classical  and  po* 
etical  associations — he  yet  turned  with  loathing  from  the- 
spectacle ;  nor  can  it  be  urged,  that  this  was  the  conse- 
quence of  \\»grossness — for  we  think  the  same  feelings  are  ex- 
cited upon  viewing  the  plates  commonly  connected  with  anato* 
mical  works.  And  |iere  we  are  led  to  recur  to  the  argument  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  contends  that  it  is  the  exquisite  adjustment 
of  the  means  to  the  end  that  we  admire,  rather  than  the  end 
itself;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  the  well  known  in* 
stance  of  the  watch  and  its  wearer,  who,  although  his  new 
time-piece  loses  but  a  second  in  the  fwenty*four  hours,  is  yet 
not  a  whit  the  more  punctual  in  his  engagements  than  he  was 
before  he  parted  with  the  old  one.  We  have  seen  watches 
worn  by  ladies  that  were  quite  as  fickle  and  inconstant  as  the 
hearts  to  whose  pulsation  they  responded — it  was  the  beauty  of 

^  Of  this,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Zoology,  gives  us  the  follow* 
ing  amusing  Instance :  The  foot  of  an  hymenopterous  insect  was  described  as  be- 
ing perforated  in  a  certain  part  by  minute  holes ;  immediately  a  sufficient  use  was 
discovered  for  this  structure ;  it  waa  deacribed  as  a  no  less  wise  than  elegant  pn>vi* 
sion  for  sifting  the  pollen  of  plants,  and  thus  applying  the  fecundating  powder  to 
the  female  organs ;  and  from  this  supposed  structure  and  use,  the  creature  re- 
ceived the  name  of  9phMX  Cribraria,  Unluckily  for  the  compliment  thus  designed 
to  nature,  the  part  was  afterwards  discovered  not  to  be  p^rlq^ted*— Lcedtret  on 
Zboiagy,  p.  58. 
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the  gold,  and  not  the  utility  of  the  watch  that  was  prized — 
which,  telling  the  truth  for  a  day,  perhaps,  would  falsify  for  a 
month  afterward.  This  only  proves  that  beauty  may  exist  in* 
dependent  of  any  association  whatever ;  and,  further,  as  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence,  that  association  cannot  destroy  the  origin- 
al beauty  of  objects— for,  let  us  suppose  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  watch  we  have  spoken  of,  was  the  means  of  ticcasioning  a 
disappointment-^and  a  disappointment  is  a  powerful  associa- 
tion— still  the  beauty  of  the  object  remains  unimpaired  by  this 
associating  circumstance.  On  the  contrary,  a  perfectly  plain 
watch,  that  we  may  have  worn  for  years,  and  which,  so  far  from 
deceiving  us  as  to  the  time,  has,  perhaps,  from  its  precision, 
contributed  to  enable  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  either  to 
escape  from  pain,  or  to  embrace  pleasure,  while  it  retains  its 
original  plainness,  has  acquired,  from  an  involuntary  associa* 
tion,  a  degree  of  interest  which,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy remarked,  more  than  atones  with  the  wearer  for  its  want  of 
artificial  beauty.  Nor,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  are  we  open  to 
the  charge,  made  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  considering 
*^  known  and  individual  emotions" — for,  it  will  be  observed,  we 
do  not  say  that  the  association,  in  this  instance,  is  capable  of 
imparting  any  beauty  to  the  object,  but  simply  that  it  enhances 
its  value  in  a  sort  of  moral  point  of  view,  in  which  its  artificial 
value  is  overlooked — except  perhaps,  by  the  man  of  business 
who,  all  the  world  over,  disclaims  sentimental  associations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  inference  we  conceiveto  be  this: 
That  association,  while  it  cannot  confer  upon  objects  the  quality 
of  beauty,  or  its  contrary,  may,  however,  invest  them  with  an  in- 
terest which  may  render  them  pleasing  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  follows,  further,  as  a  consequence,  that  if  associa- 
tion be  incapable  of  conferring  upon  objects  originally  unseem- 
ly, the  quality  of  beauty,  this  quality,  wherever  it  is  met  with 
in  objects,  must  be  primary  and  intiiosic.  Thus  much,  then, 
for  association  and  the  original  qualities  of  objects. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  those  more  general 
illustrations  which  will  be  admitted  to  appeal  to  all  minds  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  as  habit  or  education  may  have  exert- 
ed their  influence.  The  orders  of  the  Grecian  Architecture 
are  possessed  of  an  original  beauty  to  which  association  may, 
indeed,  add,  but  from  which  it  cannot  detract.  Adam  Smith 
assures  us,  however,  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  beauty  in  the 
Corinthian  foliage,  as  appropriate  to  a  pillar  of  ten  feet ;  the 
Doric  capital,  as  appropriated  to  one  of  eight ;  and  the  Ionic 
volute,  as  appropriated  to  oneof  nine.  We  are  to«ttribute  to  cus- 
tom, it  setsms,  thoadmiration  with  which  those  unrivalled  models 
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are  regarded  !*  This  is  verging  very  closely  upon  the  associating 
principle,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Alison ;  for,  if  there  be  no 
primary  and  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  ordersalluded  to,  nothing  but 
an  associalion  with  the  genius  of  past  ages— as  w  ell  the  genius  that 
could  appreciate,  as  that  which  could  invent  such  forms— which, 
blended  with  the  majesty  of  massive  columns,  presents  to  the 
eye  a  striking  union  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  could  pos- 
sibly impart  to  these  perfect  specimens  of  art,  that  peculiar  and 
romantic  charm  with  which  they  are  invested.  Custom  is  but 
one  of  the  many  modifications  of  which  association  admits— 
but  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  what  Adam  Smith 
says  about  custom,  and  while  we  regard  the  illustrious  re^ 
mains  of  Grecian  art  as  principally  indebted  to  their  own  in- 
herent and  surpassing  beauty,  for  the  high  honors  which  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  delighted  to  lavish  upon  them,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  association  has  been  instru- 

*  **  The  inventor  of  any  style  of  architecture,"  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie, "  felt 
'  certain  proportions  and  dimensions  to  be  better  ealculated  to  excite  emotioof  of 
'pleasure,  than  all  others."  This,  we  think,  is  assuming  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  taste  of  the  artists,  who  constructed  the  beaatitul  temples  of  Greece,  was  uo< 
doubtedly  influenced  by  associations  with  the  fanciful  mythology  of  their  country- 
men— as  fascinating  as  it  was  fanciful — but  the  wonderful  works  of  their  hands  were 
not  the  result  of  any  such  cold  abstraction  as  is  here  supposed.  Sir  George 'Mac- 
kenzie's remark  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  certain  elementary  rules  agree- 
ably to  which  the  Grecian  artists  framed  and  finished  those  surpassing  structures 
that  still  enchant  the  world ;  and  that  their  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  were 
prompted  and  swayed  by  such  rules.  The  reverse,  we  apprehend  to  be  the  truth. 
The  Greeks  were  the  most  imaginative  people  upon  earth^heir  achievements  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  were  the  o£Bspring  ot  a  fancy,  as  briliant  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  inspired ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  being  guided  by  deductions  upon  sci- 
entific principles,  that  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  were  drawn  and  framed 
from  the  matchless  creations  of  a  genius  which,  in  architecture,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  become  extinct  with  that  airy  and  elegant  people.  We  have  here  conftned 
the  application  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  remark,  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  art ; 
but  he  says,  '*  the  inventor  of  any  style  of  architecture,  felt  certain  proportions  to 
be  better  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  pleasure,  than  all  others."  Now,  with 
thegfive  orders — ^so  unequal  in  their  kind — staring  him  in  the  face,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  modern  styles — we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  allowed  the  remark  to 
escape  him.  We  trace,  in  the  gloomy  and  sombre  character  of  the  Gothic  order» 
an  association  with  the  prevailing  spirit  and  prejudices  of  the  times ;  the  inventor 
of  this  order,  accordingly  felt — not  that  its  proportions  were  "  better  calculated  to 
excite  emotions  of  pleasure,  than  all  others" — but  simply  that  they  were  suited  to 
the  taste  ot  a  particular  age.  The  Grecian  artists  consulted  the  national  taste,  in 
the  construction  of  their  temples,  and  that  taste  was,  beyond  all  others,  refined  and 
elegant.  The  proportions  and  dimensions,  together  with  the  polite  ornaments  of 
those  exquisite  remains,  were,  undoubtedly,  the  result,  in  part,  of  that  effort  at  pro- 
ducing a  correspondence  between  the  appearance  and  the  purposeof  the  forms  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  which  is  at  once  sanctioned  by  good  taste  and  the  anal- 
ogies of  natnre.  What  a  disparity — what  a  contrast  between  the  senins  of  Greece 
and  Rome !  The  Pantheon  sinks  in  comparison  with  the  Parthenon ;  and  the 
beautiful  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sonium,  remains,  and  must  forever  remain,  "  un- 
imitated  and  inimitable."  The  question  is  different  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
the  Grecian  sculptors.  They  were  the  production  of  individual  and  pnrely  intel- 
lectual genius — for  whose  superiority  we  can  account  only  by  supposing,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  *'  a  more  ample  development  of  th.e  cerebral  lobes,"  and 
the  pos9*ission  of  "an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  place" 
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mental  in  creating  that  charm,  that  illuaive  spell*  that  like  a 
Sybil,  with  her  mystic  leaves,  sits  in  the  midst  of  those  immor- 
tal forms,  as  they  darkle  in  the  blue  midnight  of  the  Acropolis^ 
or  recline  in  voluptuous  repose  in  the  moonlight  of  the  Panthe- 
on and  the  Parthenon,  with  one  hand  pointing  to  the  glorious 
past,  and  breathing,  as  it  were,  a  perfume  upon  the  sacred  airt 
that  sighs  as  it  passes  over  Thermopyle,  and  the  grave  of  the 
Athenian  sage : 

"  Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die  !  ^* 

But  to  attribute  the  beauty  of  objects,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
art,  to  association,  is  to  put  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It  is  the 
original  beauty  of  forms  that  awakens  association,  which,  in 
turn,  reflects  back  its  own  peculiar  charm  upon  that  which  called 
it  into  play.  Darkness  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  diamond 
may  display  to  most  advantage  its  superior  brilliancy;  but  the 
diamond,  in  turn,  reflects  its  beauty  on  the  night.  The  illustra- 
tions of  bis  theory  of  the  orignal  beauty  of  objects,  which  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  has  endeavoured  to  enforce,  in  opposition  to 
association,  are  not  among  the  happiest  selections  that  might 
have  been  made.  These  illustrations  relate  to  form.  Form, 
he  contends,  gives  rise  to  pleasureable  emotions,  independent  of 
all  association ;  and  association,  he  tells  us,  ''even  where  it  ought 
to  make  us  admire  particular  forms,  yet  fails  to  produce  its  efiect ; 
and  there  is  also  a  failure  in  the  opposite  way."  But  the  forms 
which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  selects — ^the  cannon  and  the  car- 
ronade,  are  by  no  means  the  most  beautiful — certainly  not  the 
last.  The  form  of  the  cannon  is  more  graceful  than  that  <^ 
the  carronade;  but  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  termed 
beautiful  forms.  But,  says  Sir  George,  the  form  of  the  cannon 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
carronade,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  associations  that  ap- 
pertain to  the  latter,  are  tenfold  greater  than  those  that  attend 
the  former.  How  comes  it,  then,  he  asks,  that  the  cannon 
should  be  more  admired  than  the  carronade— deprived,  as  is 
the  former,  of  those  strong  and  stimulating  associations  that 
belong  to  the  latter  f  To  this  we  would  reply,  that  the  form  of 
the  cannon  is  primarily  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  carron- 
ade. Deprive  them  both  of  all  association,  and  which  form 
would  be  most  admired  in  itself?  That  of  the  cannon,  surely* 
But  the  associations  which,  it  is  contended,  should  entitle  the 
form  of  the  carronade  to  a  preference  over  that  of  the  cannon, 
are  in  their  nature  revolting.  And  it  is  for  this  very  obvious 
reason,  that  these  associations,  however  poicerfuk  are  yet  found 
incapable  of  imparting  any  grace  to  lliis  form.    And  here  it  is 
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that  we  are  led  to  detect  the  error  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in 
urging  the  force  of  these  associations,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  particular  nature  and  tendency.  We  are  thus 
brought  back  to  our  original  position^— that  association  can  nei- 
ther create  nor  destroy  beauty.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that 
if  the  term  poetical  had  been  substituted  for  those  of  sublime, 
beautiful,  &c.  much  unnecessary  dispute  might  have  been  spar- 
ed as  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  forms.  There  is  one  pe- 
culiarity or.  difference  in  the  operations  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciple, which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  pointed  out  by 
any  of  the  various  writers  upon  the  subject.  It  is  this.  That 
while  association  enhances,  it  can  never  lessen  or  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  forms.  The  forms  of  the  tiger  and  the  stag,  for 
instance,  are  both  beautiful,  while  the  associations  belong- 
ing to  them,  are  the  very  reverse  of  each  other.  In  other  words, 
the  associations  connected  with  the  tiger,  cannot  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  his  form  ;  while  the  associations  belonging  to  the 
stag  impart  dininierest  to  the  form  of  that  animal,  which  enhan- 
ces its  attraction.  And  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  dispu- 
tants seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  forms,  whether  of  beauty 
or  sublimity,  are,  as  it  were,  moulded  or,  at  least,  modified  by 
association— than  which  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake. 
Forms  of  actual  beauty  and  sublimity,  are  essentially  beautiful 
and  sublime.  This  position  admits  of  no  dispute,  we  should 
think,  and  all  dispute  might  have  ended  in  the  admission.  The 
original  error  of  investing  association  with  the  power,  or  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  the  power  of  conferring  upon  objects  even  a 
portion  of  their  beauty  or  sublimity,  evidently  arose  from  dis- 
covering that  many  objects  are  indebted  for  their  attraction— 
their  power  of  pleasing — and  even  a  degree  of  notoriety,  to  an 
associated  interest^  very  distinct  from  either  beauty  or  sublimity. 
It  was  Lord  Byron,  we  believe,  who  remarked  that  a  boat  with 
its  keel  upwards,  was  a  poetical  object,  and  such  it  undoubtedly 
is,  yet  a  boat  with  its  keel  upwards,  is  neither  a  beautiful  nor  a 
sublime  object.  Take  another  instance;  a  military  boot, 
which  has  actually  been  in  the  stirrup  of  the  war-horse,  is  an  in- 
teresting, a  poetical  object—- certainly  neither  a  beautiful  nor 
sublime  one«-not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  boat  with  its  keel  up- 
wards. Allowing  due  weight  then,  at  once,  to  association  and 
to  sympathy,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
that  **  there  is  a  natural  power  of  perception,  or  sense  of  beau- 
ty in  objects,  antecedent  to  all  custom."* 

*  Inq.  into  the  Orif .  of  oar  notions  of  Bounty  and  Sablimity.  Treat.  1.  sec.  iK. 
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Having  said  thus  much  of  form,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  colour.  Colour  admits,  perhaps,  of  less  dis- 
tinctness in  the  ideas  we  have  of  it,  than  form.  But  we  are 
not  authorized  to  assume,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  colour  were  originally  casual,  and  without  end  or  aim. 
We^have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  certain  colours 
are  the  appropriate  and  distinctive  criteria  of  certain  objects 
in  nature.  To  say  that  what  we  call  colour,  is  nothing  more 
than  ''  moderate  light,"  is  incorrect — for  the  same  moderate 
light  presents  us  with  objects  variously  coloured — which  could 
not  be  the  case,  were  it  true  that  colour  is  nothing  more  than 
^'  moderate  light."  Upon  this  principle,  all  objects  presented 
in  this  light  would  be  of  but  one  colour.  But  because  certain 
colours  appear  adapted  to  certain  objects  in  nature,  we  do  not  on 
that  account  think  tlie  Edinburgh  critics  authorized  in  saying,  (hat 
*^  there  is  no  colour  that  would  be  beautiful  every  where" — that 
is,  detached,  we  presume  they  meant  to  say,  from  that  particular 
object  to  which  it  appears  appro|>riated ;  and  in  its  power  of 
suggesting  which,  whenever  it  is  presented  to  the  eye,  consists 
its  beauty.  The  colour  would  still  retain  its  own  original  beau- 
ty— although  it  would,  undoubtedly,  disfigure  any  object  to 
which  it  might  be  inappropriately  attached.  Nor  are  these  gentle* 
men  less  in  error,  we  humbly  think,  when  they  say  that  they  **are 
slow  in  believing  that  any  one  colour  is  more  intrinsically  beautiful 
than  another."  Grey,  as  well  as  rose  colour  is  associated  with 
dawn  ;  but  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not,  and  do  not 
prefer  the  one  colour  to  the  other.  Green  is  not  beautiful  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  the  spring.  Bright  and  soft  green 
are  overy  where  beautiful — that  is,  the  beauty  of  the  colour  it- 
self remains  the  same — although  when  it  happens  to  be  inap- 
propriately blended  with  other  colours,  or  objects  to  which  it 
does  not  properly  belong,  or,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriated, we  are  sensible  of  an  incongruity — but  we  do  not 
on  that  account,  impugn  the  beauty  of  the  colour.  To  attri- 
bute the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  to  associations  with 
health  and  youth,  is  another  error  arising  out  of  Mr.  Alison's 
'  theory.  It  is  to  refer  it  to  a  set  of  qualities  which,  while 
there  can  be  no  beauty  without  them,  yet  do  not  in  them- 
selves alone  constitute  it.  There  may  be  both  youth  and  health 
where,  notwithstanding,  you  look  in  vain  for  beauty.  To  attri- 
bute beauty  to  youth  and  health,  is  to  convert  a  quality  into  a 
cause,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  confound  them.  But  colour,  we 
are  told,  has  no  existence  independent  of  the  senses«-it  is  not 
a  quality  inherent  in   objects,  but  a  perception  of  the  sense. 
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Heat  19  not  a  €|aality  in  fire,  it  seems,  but  a  sensation  in  our- 
selves, produced  by  some  power  inherent  in  fire.  The  admis- 
sion, in  this  case,  is  precisely  the  one  for  which  we  have  been 
contending  with  rei^ard  to  the  beauly  of  objects ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  distinction,  in  reference  to  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  objects,  has  always  appeared  to  us  unphilosophical.  Fire 
has  no  heat,  it  has  only  the  power  of  producing  heat ;  objects, 
likewise,  have  no  beauty,  they  have  only  the  power  of  suggest- 
ing beauty !  This  would  have  been  an  admirable  theme  for 
the  sophists,  against  whom  Aristophanes  has  levelled  the  irre- 
sistible artillery  of  his  wit  and  ridicule.  One  thing,  at  least, 
appears  to  follow  from  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  secondary  qualities— which  is,  that  if  there  be,  in 
reality,  no  such  qualities,  then  it  is  altogether  vain  to  cavil 
about  them.  If  green,  or  yellow,  or  any  other  quality,  be  not 
in  the  object,  how  can  we  determine  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  one 
or  the  other  ?  '*  When  the  philosopher  maintains,"  says  a  wri- 
ter of  our  own,*  *'  that  there  is  no  heat  in  fire,  he  means  that 
the  8ens(Uion  of  heat  is  not  in  the  fire !"  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  this  piece  of  information  has  not  had  the  desired  effect  of 
enlightening  our  ideas  upon  the  subject-— for  if  this  be  all  the  '*  phi- 
losopher's" meaning,  it  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  had  any  meaning  at  all.  So,  then,  when  the 
'*  philosopher"  (the  same  we  presume)  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
colour  in  objects,  he  **  means"  simply  that  the  perception  of  co- 
lour is  not  in  the  object !  But  to  return.  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie misrepresents  Mr.  Alison's  theory,  or  rather  his  lan- 
guage (which  will  be  found  to  involve  his  particular  meaning, 
in  speaking  of  colours)  when  he  says,  "  if  green  be  beautiful 
because  it  is  the  colour  of  grass^  then  grass  must  have  some 
quality  which  renders  its  colour  pleasing."  Green  is  beautiful, 
according  to  Mr.  Alison,  ^'  because,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  it 
is  associated  with  the  livery  of  the  spring" — with  which  inter- 
esting associations  are  undoubtedly  connected ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  colour  is  possessed 
of  a  beauty  of  its  own,  independent  of  all  association.  With 
regard  to  the  sublimity  of  objects,  we  shall  say  but  little ;  hav- 
ing already  occupied  more  space  than  we  had  intended  to  as- 
sign to  this  article.  Of  terror^  one  of  the  acknowledged  sour- 
ces of  the  sublime.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  remarks,  that  *'  it 
has  no  share  in  the  emotions  called  sublime  ;"  and  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  he  says  that  upon  visiting  the  Icelandic  Geyser, 

^  Beasley :  Search  of  Truth. 
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"  the  trae  emotion  of  sublimity  prompted  him  to  explore  everjr 
'  thing  about  that  wonderful  fountain ;  but  that  had  fear  ope» 
'  rated,  he  would  have  kept  at  a  distance."  Sir  George  does 
not  inform  us  in  what  this  **true  emotion  of  sublimity"  consist* 
ed ;  we  may  remark,  therefore,  that  he  probably  overlooked  at 
the  time,  an  emotion  of  which  his  admiration  must  have  par- 
taken, on  viewing  that  celebrated  wonder.  Fear,  to  a  certain 
degree,  must  have  been  awakened.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking 
of  the  Pyramids,  assures  us  that  "  no  one  ever  approached 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror^  He  further 
tells  us,  that  both  his  companions  and  himself  were  impressed 
with  a  strong  feeling  o(  dread,  on  approaching  those  stupendous 
monuments.  Terror,  we  shall  have  it  said,  is  privation*— and 
privation  constitutes  a  source  of  the  sublime,  but  there  is  not 
a  sufficiently  clear  solution  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in* 
volved  in  the  terms  we  employ,  when  we  speak  of  privation  as 
being  a  source  of  the  sublime.  Fear,  in  the  degree  of  terror  ; 
Jealousy,  or  any  other  passion  or  sensation,  might  each,  or 
either  of  them,  upon  this  principle,  become  a  source  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  but  no  one  about  to  be  precipitated  from  a  precipice,  or 
tortured  upon  the  rack  of  horrible  suspicion,  was  ever  conscious 
of  sublime  emotion.  The  error  appears  to  us  to  lie,  first,  in 
supposing  an  extreme  degree  of  privation  to  be  essential  to  sub- 
limity ;  and,  next,  that  every  species  of  privation  is  sublime. 
Darkness,  which  is  privation  of  all  light,  is  sublime,  provided  it 
does  not  invest  objects  of  which  we  stand  m  dread,  or  rather,  the 
privation  in  itself  is,  under  all  circumstances,  sublime,  but  if  it 
be  connected  with  objects  calculated  to  produce  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  terror,  the  attention,  from  being  directed  to  the  objects 
of  our  apprehension,  is  not  at  liberty  to  analize  the  emotion 
which  darkness  in  itself  and  by  itself,  is  calculated  to  produce. 
Terror,  if  experienced  in  the  degree  of  darkness,  would  de- 
prive the  mind  of  that  attention  to  its  own  emotions,  which  is 
essential  to  the  operations  of  sublimity ;  and  which,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  conditioil  on  which  alone  the  emotion  can  be 
felt.  The  true  emotion  of  sublimity  appears  to  us,  to  be  of  a 
compound  nature — made  up  of  that  degree  of  veneration  for  the 
object  which,  perhaps,  necessarily  partakes  of  some  portion  of 
dread,  united  to  that  wonder  with  which  we  contemplate  great 
power,  whether  moral,  intellectual  or  physical.  And  this  con- 
stitutes, properly,  the  feeling  of  awe^  which  is  the  true  emotioB 
of  that  higher  sublimity  that  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
vast  power  concentrated  and  absorbed,  as  it  were,  within  itself. 
Added  to  all  this,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  about  the  mind 
of  that  comparative  security  from  danger,  without  which,  we 
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?enture  to  pronounee,  there  can  be  no  sablimity.  The  man 
who,  with  a  rope  about  his  body,  was  let  down  a  precipice  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  bird's  nest,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  sensible  of  any  sublime  emotion  at  the  moment  when 
the  rope,  having  untwisted  itself,  was  upon  the  point  of  giving 
way,  and  he  remained  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  situation,  however,  would  have  been  sublime, 
had  he  been  in  a  state  of  comparative  security  from  danger. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  conclude  this  article,  than 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  '*  As  in 
*'  the  material  world,'*  says  this  admirable  writer,  ''  there  are 

*  general  facts  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed ; 

*  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an  inexplicable  adap* 

*  tation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with  which  his  faculties  are 

*  conversant,  in  consequence  of  which,  these  objects  are  fitted  to 

*  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.     In  both  cases," 

*  he  proceeds  to  observe,  '*  reasoning  may  be  employed  with 
*'  propriety  to  refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  principles, 
'  but  in  both  cases,  we  must,  at  last,  arrive  at  principles  of  which 

*  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Ma* 

*  ker."  Discouraging  as  may  prove  the  above  observations  to 
all  inquirers  into  the  phenomena  of  mind,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, strongly  recommended  to  their  attention,  emanating,  as  they 
do,  from  the  very  high  authority  of  Mr.  Stewart. 


Art.  V. — A  History  of  English  Law ,  or  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
rise^  progresi  and  tuccessive  changes  of  the  Common  Law ; 
from  the  earliest  period  to  ike  present  time.  By  George 
Crabb,  Esq.  (of  the  Inner  Temple)  Barrister  at  Law,  au- 
thor of  English  Synonymes  Explained,  &c.  First  American 
edition :  vM  Definitions  and  Translations  of  Law  Terms  and 
Phrases^  additional  references^  dates  of  successive  changes^  Sfc^ 
Burlington  Chauncey  Goodrich.    1831. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  this  History  of  the 
Common  Law— ^  mere  abridgment  of  no  great  mark  or  like- 
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lihood— to  BBj  a  few  words  apon  a  subject  which  has  recently 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this  country — Codification. 

Reform,  it  is  said,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  has  sbaketi 
down  thrones  and  convulsed  empires.  It  has  smitten  and  shiv- 
ered  to  pieces  the  idols  of  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — broken  up  their ''  shrines,  abominations" — ^let  in  day* 
light  upon  their  roost  awful  and,  therefore,  most  profitable  mys- 
teries— and  turned  their  mummery  into  a  mountebank's  farce  for 
popular  amusement.  The  same  aspiring  and  overruling  spirit  of 
improvement,  we  are  told,  pervades  every  art  of  life  and  every 
df^partment  of  knowledge — why  should  not  the  great  scieniia 
dvilis-'-'the  science  of  sciences— that  which  is  not  a  mere  epi- 
sode, but  the  history — not  an  embellishment,  but  the  very  foun- 
dation of  society  itself — vis  :  legislation  and  judicature — why 
should  that  alone  be  stationary  amidst  this  universal  progress, 
and  aflfront,  with  its  uncouth  darkness  and  its  antiquated  and 
barbarous  deformities,  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  f 

They,  who  recommend  the  turning  of  the  whole  body  of  our 
jurisprudence  into  written  law,  ask  this  question  as  triumphant- 
ly as  if  it  were  quite  unanswerable.  And  so  it  would  doubtless 
be,  if  the  fact  assumed  in  it  were  conceded.  But  who  that  is 
at  all  versed  in  the  common  law — ^who  that  has  read  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  or  any  other  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  that  venerable  body  of  jurisprudence — does  not  know  that 
the  picture  which  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  followers  have 
drawn  of  it,  even  as  it  stands  at  this  day  in  England,  is  a  broader 
caricature,  by  far,  than  the  "  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ?'*  And 
yet  the  advocates  ofk  Codification  scruple  not  to  repeat  the  same 
language  in  reference  to  its  condition  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  it.  They  talk  of  it  as  a 
mere  heap  of  feudal  abuses,  long  after  tenures,  with  all  their 
fruits,  have  been  abolished,  and  when,  of  our  corpus  juris j  what 
relates  to  the  doctrine  of  real  estate,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
whole,  that  it  constitutes  but  a  small,  and  even  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  multifarious  mass.  They  tell  us  that  It  is  a 
tissue  of  lies  and  gravely  quote  the  innocent  forms  of  the  ac^ 
tion  of  ejectment,  and  the  pledges  of  Doe  and  Boe,  to  prove  it« 
The  theory  of  its  pleadings  they  denounce  as  a  system  of  pel- 
try quibbling  and  chicanery,  and  its  practice,  as  a  vast  scheme 
of  extortion  and  fraud.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
this  form  of  statement  to  the  making  up  of  a  single  issue,  and 
the  necessity  of  such  an  issue  to  the  perfection  of  our  justly 
preferred  mode  of  trial  by  jury.  It  is  enough  that  no  man  can 
be  well  versed  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  withciut  profound  study, 
and  that  the  inequalities  created  among  men,  by  talent  and  per- 
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severance,  savour  of  privilege  and  monopoly.  By  way,  there- 
fore, of  relieving  us  from  abuses,  which  do  not  exist  here,  and 
exist  only  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the  less  commendable 
practice  of  Westminster  Hall,  and,  we  suppose,  of  restoring 
things  to  the  simplicity  which  is  the  perfection  of  art,  they  would 
substitute  for  the  precision,  directness  and  brevity  of  the  declar* 
atiou  and  the  plea,  the  loose,  vague  and  cumbersome  generali- 
ties of  the  bill  or  the  libel ! 

It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  even  if  all  this  were  admitted, 
it  would  not  help  the  cause  of  Codification  in  this'country.  That 
the  law  of  England  is  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  and, 
indeed,  in  certain  branches  of  it,  calls  loudly  for  unsparing  re- 
form, nobody  of  our  acquaintance  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
and  is  admitted  by  the  very  changes  which  have  been  universally 
made  in  it  throughout  these  States.  The  expense  of  litigation 
is  so  great  there  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  all  but 
the  rich  or  the  adventurous.  The  forms  of  conveyadcing  are 
too  verbose  and  complicated.  The  mere  subtleties  of  plead- 
ing— ^such  as  go  not  to  the  merits,  but  to  immaterial  allegations, 
and  are  (generally)  confined  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  to  spe- 
cial demurrers — are  too  much  encouraged.  The  record  being 
paid  for,  and  most  extravagantly  paid  for,  according  to  its  extent^* 
is  the  excuse  for  this,  but  it  were  better  that  no  necessity  for 
such  an  excuse  existed,  as  none  exists  here,  where,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  our  own  courts, ''  the  law  mechanic  "  is  paid  a  lump- 
ing price  by  the  job.  Some  technical  rules,  too,  there  are  in 
different  branches  of  the  law,  which  might  be  profitably  repiao* 
ed  by  others  more  rational,  at  least  more  consonant  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  mankind.  In  short,  it  would  he  well  for 
England,  if  she  would  copy  after  most  of  our  judicial  reforma^ 
so  far  as  they  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  frame  and  policy 
of  her  constitution  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  compli- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors  that  there  is  a  marv^ 
lous  coincidence  between  the  reforms  projected  in  that  country 
by  her  ablest  men,  and  those  which  have  been  so  generally 
adopted  among  us.  But  how  very  uncandid  or  absurd  it  is  in 
those  who  recommend  to  us  the  transferring,  or  rather  the 
transformation,  of  our  whole  law  into  one  great  statute,  to 
argue  from  the  abuses,  redundancies  and  imperfections  of  the 
English  system.  Yet  this  is  a  topic  of  declamation,  for  argu- 
ment it  cannot  be  called,  perpetually  insisted  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Codification.  They  express  themselves  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  lawy  precisely  as  if  they  were  holding  forth  to  a  rad- 

*  Bristow  ra,  Wright,  Douglu  (or  Cowper)— •  case  which  b  not  l»w  here  cuwnU 
ntfione,  &c. 
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ical  meeting  in  London.  Feudal  barbarigna,  especially,  is  for- 
e?er  in  their  mouths,  just  as  if  every  word  of  Littleton  were 
as  much  the  law  now,  as  when  he  wrote — just  as  if  the  learning 
of  the  year-books  were  not  almost  entirely  obsolete  among  us — 
just  as  if  the  whole  law  of  contracts— -beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  part  of  our  jurisprudence  as  of  every  other — 
covering  such  an  immense  field,  and  branching  out  into  such 
infinite  ramifications,  were  not  either  derived  through  Bracton 
and  the  old  writei  s,  a  nd  since,  through  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other 
great  judges  from  the  Justinian  collection,  or  from  the  enligbt- 
ened  commercial  policy  and  opinions  of  an  advanced  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  jus  genUumot 
cultivated  nations ! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  only  department  of  the  law  in  which 
the  least  trace  of  feudal  doctrine  is  visible,  is  the  learning  of  re* 
mainders,  escheats  and  a  few  other  the  like  subjects.  Even  with 
these,  its  connexion  is  slight  and  indirect.  It  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary that  one  should  be  a  profound  feodist  to  understand 
them  perfectly  well  for  most  practical  purposes  ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  admitted  fact,  that  Lord  Coke  was  very  little  versed  in 
the  book  of  Fiefs.  To  be  sure,  to  know  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons of  the  law — to  feel  strong  in  a  new  case,  and  to  be  able  to 
go,  with  a  firm  tread,  beyond  the  footsteps  of  our  technical  pre- 
decessors, it  is  an  advantage  to  have  meditated  upon  this  old 
learning — to  have  drunk  at  its  fountain-head,  and  have  traced 
its  course  through  thediflerent  doctrines  with  which  it  has  ming- 
led. And,  furthermore,  we  venture  to  aflirm,  that  the  branch 
of  our  law,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  settled  and  most 
systematic — in  which  there  is  least  excuse  for  being  wrong, 
and  a  counsellor  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  his  client  with  the 
greatest  confidence — in  a  word,  in  which  jurisprudence  most 
displays  its  boasted  approach  to  the  exactness  and  certainty 
of  demonstrative  science,  is  precisely  this.  Fearne's  book  is 
the  most  satisfactory  volume,  and  one  of  the  clearest,  in  a  law- 
yer's library.  We  may  not  always  think  the  policy  of  a  given 
rule  good  or  reasonable — but  about  the  rules  themselves  nobo- 
dy, who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  following  him  through  his  mas- 
terly criticisms  upon  cases,  can  entertain  any  doubts.  We 
speak  now  more  particularly  in  reference  to  deedi^  as  to  which 
we  see  principles  applied  in  all  their  rigour— because  in  the 
case  of  wills,  the  English  judges,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  inflexible  rules  of  a  feodal  conveyance,  with  the  principle 
that  the  intention  of  the  testator  should  be  the  law  of  the  testa- 
ment, did  involve  themselves  in  much  confusion  and  perplexity* 
The  statute  of  1824,  restored  our  law  to  its  primitive  simpli- 
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city  10  this  respect.  Even  in  regard  to  devises,  however,  we 
are  yet  to  learn  wherein  the  rules  as  to  the  vesting  and  contin- 
gency of  legacies,  have  any  advantage  with  respect  to  precision 
and  certainty,  over  those  which  control  the  testamentary  dis- 
posal of  real  estates. 

But  suppose,  that  too  much  of  feodai  principle  is  mixed  up 
with  our  law  of  land  property,  how  does  it  follow  that  the  whole 
of  our  jurisprudence  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  turned  into 
a  statute  or  series  of  statutes  ?  The  obvious  remedy  would  be 
to  abolish  all  distinction  between  realty  and  personalty,  and  re- 
duce things  to  the  condition  in  which  they  stand  in  the  civil  law 
where,  the  heir,  whether  by  law  or  by  testament,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  testator  or  intestate  as  to  every  right  and  re- 
sponsibility, without  discrimination:  in  universum  jus  quod 
fuit  defuncti  succedit.  Some  changes,  in  addition  to  the  migh- 
ty ones  that  have  already  been  made  in  our  law,  are  still  neces- 
sary. Let  them  be  made.  All  our  statutes  ought  to  be  revis- 
ed, condensed,  amended,  explained,  digested.  They  are  in  a 
sad  state,  it  must  be  confessed.  Let  them  receive  such  im- 
provements, and  be  reprinted  at  large,  or  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  code,  with  the  interpretations  which  they  have  received 
from  the  courts,  embodied  in  it.  So  there  is  much  dissatisfac^ 
tion  expressed  in  regard  to  our  penal  law — not  altogether  with- 
out reason— let  us,  if  we  please,  adopt  Mr.  Livingston's  code, 
or  the  code  Napoleon,  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  venture  upon  a  new 
one  for  ourselves.  But  is  there  any  necessity  or  occasion  for 
undertaking  to  codify  the  whole  body  of  our  common  law  f 

This,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  quite  a  distinct  question,  and 
altogether  a  practical  one,  to  be  decided  according  to  circum- 
stances. We  shall  examine  the  policy  of  making  such  a  change 
in  the  law,  just  as  we  should  do,  were  it  submitted  to  a  legisla- 
tive body  in  South-Carolina ;  for  a  great  advantage  is  given  to 
the  advocates  of  codification  by  discussing  it  in  the  abstract. 
They  always  argue  it  as  if  those  who  are  sceptical  about  its  util- 
ity, in  the  actual  state  of  things,  deny  altogether  its  practica- 
bility ;  or  its  expediency,  under  any  imaginable  circumstances. 
As  to  its  practicability,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
call  it  a  question  (at  least,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word,  though  we  shall  shew  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  this  con- 
nexion with  some  very  important  qualifications,)  when  so  many 
examples  of  it  are  before  our  eyes.  There  is  certainly  no  rea- 
son in  the  world,  why  the  common  law  of  South-Carolina, 
should  not  be  condensed  and  republished  by  legislative  sanction, 
in  a  single  volume,  in  the  same  manner,  and  just  as  well,  as 
the  five  codes  of  France— ^provided,  always,  nevertheless,  that 
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we  find  as  able  jurists  for  our  redacteurs.  But  cm  bono  under- 
take such  a  gigantic  and  difficult  work  ?  Is  there  any  thing  ia 
the  actual  condition  of  our  law  which  makes  such  an  enterprise 
necessary  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  promised  advantages  of 
a  code  which  makes  it  desirable  ?  This  we  take  to  be  the  true 
question.  That  we  shall  hazard  much  in  the  attempt,  nobody, 
we  presume,  will  deny — that  landmarks  may  be  obliterated, 
and  distinctions  confounded  and  order  be  turned  into  chaos 
by  an  incompetent  lawgiver,  is  obvious*  Indeed,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  strenuous  advocates,  for  a  code  in  the  abstract, 
candidly  confessed  to  us,  that  he  entertained  great  doubts  about 
the  expediency  of  attempting  it  in  this  State.  We  beg  to  be 
pardoned  for  indulging  in  rather  a  more  general  scepticism. 
And,  then,  we  ask,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
encounter  so  great  a  hazard  ? 

There  was  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  admirable 
Introductory  Report,  to  his  System  of  Penal  Law,  has  made 
that  very  plain.  There  was  in  France.  No  nation  was  ever 
so  much  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  discordant  laws.  General 
and  local  customs  together,  there  were  as  many,  we  believe,  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  systems  of  jurisprudence  in  that 
country  beforetbe  revolution.  This  was  a  great  and  intolerable 
evil — nor  is  it  at  ail  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  that  mighty 
convulsion  had  thrown  down  aVl  established  institutions,  and 
obliterated  the  monuments  of  the  past,  the  first  thought  of  her 
new  rulers  should  have  been  to  unite  *'  the  people  one  and  indi- 
visible" under  a  single  uniform  rule  of  right  and  duty.  It 
would,  indeed,,  have  been  strange  if  this  reform  had  not  been 
attempted,  and  fortunately  for  France,  she  had  in  her  courts  a 
body  of  accomplished  lawyers,  who  have,  with  great  judgment, 
incorporated  in  their  compilation,  whatever  was  most  instruc- 
tive in  the  discussions,  or  most  profitable  in  the  experience  of 
their  predecessors.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from  the  ex- 
alted merit  of  such  men.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  from  an 
examination  of  various  parts  of  the  code  civile  that  its  provisions 
are  almost  always  preferable  to  those  of  the  Justinian  collec- 
tion when  they  happen  to  differ  in  particular  instances,  while  it 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  latter  in  method  and  arrange- 
ment.  Besides  these  cardinal  merits  of  the  work  itself,  the 
developement  of  the  morality  and  reason  of  the  law,  in  the 
ExpoMtian  des  Motifs  which  accompanies  the  codes,  is  worthy 
of  ail  praise.  The  schools  of  philosophy  have  never  taught  a 
system  of  severer  and  purer  ethics,  in  language  more  impres- 
sive and  beautiful. 
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As  to  the  Justinian  collection!  it  is  familiarly  referred  to  by 
every  apostle  of  reform,  as  a  most  triumphant  example  of  cod- 
ification—though  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  without  a  suf* 
ficient  examination  of  its  pretensions  as  a  code.  We  do  not 
mean  to  question,  for  a  moment  (what,  indeed,  it  would  be  ab» 
surd  to  question)  that  the  study  of  the  civil  law  has  done  much — 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  branch  of  study-— to  en- 
lighten and  civilize  the  modern  world.  Neither  do  we  mean  to 
affirm  that  its  great  luminaries  in  antiquity,  Papintao,  Paullus, 
Ulpian,  Modestinus,  Julianus,  Caius,  and  others,  were  not  wor^ 
thy  of  all  the  idmiration  which  their  immediate  successors 
awarded  to  them,  and  which  still  lives  in  a  general  tradition 
and  consent  of  mankind.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the 
principles  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  immense  compila- 
tions of  Justinian  are  perfect  as  rules  of  right,  or  have  been 
pregnant  with  lessons  of  improvement  and  usefulness,  that  the 
collation  as  such  is  a  good  one — and  that  is  all  that  we  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  here.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
learned  men,  who  have  thought,  as  Jortin  bluntly  expresses  it, 
that  Justinian  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  civil  law,  by  his 
slovenly  and  unphilosophical  method  of  compilation  and  by 
substituting,  in  so  many  instances,  the  language  of  his  own  de- 
generate and  barbarous  age,  for  the  elegance  of  a  more  fortu- 
nate era. 

It  is  our  intention  to  dwell  more  at  large,  in  some  future 
number,  upon  the  history  and  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  thai  famous  body  of  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  not  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Rod- 
man law,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era-— the  reigns  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  his  immediate  successors — just  three  hundred 
years  before  Tribonian  was  employed  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments which  fell  from  the  tables  of  such  men  as  Papinian  and 
Ulpian.  In  this  long  interval,  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  re- 
moved to  another  climate,  and  the  language  in  which  a  nation 
of  conquerors  had  dictated  its  laws,  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  the 
court  of  the  Caesars.  The  Goth,  the  Vandal,  the  Frank,  the  Hun, 
bad  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  western  world,  and  made 
one  blot  of  it.  Genius  had  long  since  been  an  obsolete  word, 
Jbut  now  taste  was  barbarous.  All  literature  that  deserves  the 
name-*all  original,  living,  creative  literature,  springing  from, 
and  addressing  itself  to  the  refined  and  lofty  sensibilities  of 
human  nature — was  utterly  perished.  The  spirit  of  man  was 
broken,  and,  of  course^  his  understanding  narrowed  and  en- 
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feebled— ^nd  by  a  singular  and  expressive  coincidence,  the 
same  emperor  who  has  stamped  bis  inglorious  name  upon  the 
immortal  labours  of  the  men  of  other  times,  might  boast  the 
sinister  distinction  of  abolishing  the  very  title  of  Roman  con- 
sul, and  shutting  up,  forever,  the  schools  of  Athenian  philosophy.* 
Another  coincidence,  not  less  striking,  deserves  to  be  pointed 
out.  A  few  years  before  Justinian  set  about  his  labours,  as  a 
compiler  of  the  laws,  that  is,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  sixth 
century,  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  whose  dominions  ex- 
tended from  die  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  beyond  the  Py- 
rennees,  undertook  for  the  benefit  of  his  Roman  subjects  (for 
they  were  still  indulged  in  an  option  between  their  hereditary 
institutions  and  those  of  their  rude  masters)  to  compile  a  code 
of  his  own.  This  Corpus  Alaridanum^  as  it  is  called,  of 
which  all  the  fragments  have  been  laboriously  gathered  up  by 
Schultingius,  in  his  Jurisprudentia  Anti-Justimaneat  compris- 
ed abridgments  of  the  Uermogenian  and  Gregorian  codes,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  Some  novels, 
an  epitome  of  the  Institutes  of  Cuius,  excerpts  from  the  sen- 
tenciae  of  Paullus  and  the  writings  of  Papinian— together  with 
voluminous  commentaries  upon  the  whole ;  these  last,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  deeply  stained  with  the  barlmrism  of  the  age, 
and  containing  any  thing  but  a  just  interpretation  of  the  text. 
The  author  of  this  collection  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  Ani* 
anus,  a  high  officer  of  the  Gothic  court.t  We  are  indebted  to 
the  modesty  with  which  he  undertook  to  improve  what  he  had 
not  the  understanding  to  appreciate,  for  a  corrupt  and  mangled 
edition  of  the  institutes  of  Cuius— ^a  work  which  had  been  long 
used  as  a  text  book  in  the  law-schools,  and  was  confessedly  the 
pattern  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

The  opinion  which  we  have  expressed  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  Greek  emperor's  compilation  is,  we  thiuk,  that  of  the 
most  judicious  of  modern  (the  more  modern)  civilians-— Heinec- 
cius,  for  example.  Hottoman,  the  author  of  the  Anti-Tribo- 
nianus,;and  the  great  Cujas  are  at  the  two  opposite  extremes— 
the  former  denouncing  the  arch  codifier  in  unmeasured  terms 
of  reprobation  and  scorn,  the  latter  exalting  him  to  a  level  with 
the  very  best  of  his  predecessors.  But  his  work  speaks  for  tt« 
self.     It  consists,  as  every  body  knows,  of  three  distinct  parts, 

*  It  the  portrait  which  Agathias  has  drawn  of  one  of  the  profeuors  of  philoso* 
phy  in  his  time,  is  a  fair  representation  of  them  all,  Justinian,  tyrannical  and  bai^ 
barous  as  was  his  art,  did  no  great  harm  to  the  world.  It  reminds  one  forcibly  of 
the  description  which  Gil  Bias  gives  of  the  school  of  that  unrivalled  pedant  Doctor 
Godinez  of  Oviedo.— 3ee  Agaih,  1.  ii.  c  28. 

t  This  is  denied  by  Godefroy.  Prolegom.  Cod.  Theodos.  c.  v.  Oe  Breviario  Co- 
dicis  Theodosiani,  quod  vulgo  Aniani  ftrptram  dicitnr. 
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the  code,  tbe  pandect,  and  the  instituteB.  The  code  which  was 
first  published,  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  had  to  be  done  over 
again ;  even  in  its  present  shape,  admitting  it  to  be  perfectly 
well  executed,  it  is  a  mere  digest  of  the  $iatute  law.*  The 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  compile  all  the  imperial  con- 
tUtfUioMf  extant  in  tbe  Gregorian,  Hermogenian  and  Theodo- 
sian  codes,  as  well  as  those  subsequently  issued  from  the  throne- 
to  omit  preamble  and  superfluities,  to  condense  what  was 
prelix,  to  explain  what  was  doubtful,  to  omit  what  was  obsolete, 
to  avoid  repetition,  to  reconcile  contradictions,  and  to  compre- 
hend under  a  single  sanction,  and  reduce  to  one  enactment,  the 
various  precepts  that  might  be  found  concurring  in  their  objects 
and  character— the  whole  to  be  arranged  in  strict  chronologic 
cal  order  with  the  day  of  each  date,  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls carefully  set  down.  Such  a  compilation  may,  or  may  not 
be  a  work  of  greater  utility  than  the  ''  statutes  at  large,"  ac 
cording  to  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and,  in  this  respect.  Jus* 
tinian's  commissioners  have  not  escaped  criticism.  The  learn- 
ed Godefroy,  in  his  proUgamena  to  the  Theodosian  code,  ex- 
presses himself  very  freely  upon  the  subject.  He  spea^^  of  the 
liberties  which  they  took  with  the  works  of  their  predecessors 
as,  in  very  many  instances,  neither  sensible  nor  profitable — as 
sometimes  betraying  ignorance  in  the  reformer^  at  other  times, 
not  effecting  his  intentions,  and  often,  entirely  misrepresenting 
or  falsifying  the  original  statute.t  The  pandects  or  dig€§tf  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  dicta,  senten  tiie,  or  sayings  and  commentaries  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurisconsults,  huddled  together  in  fifty  books, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  any  principle  of  philosophical  classifica- 
tion. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Justinian  allowed  his  com- 
missioners (en  years  for  the  completion  of  their  work ;  and  the  al* 
lowance,  as  Schultingius  remarks,  was  any  thing  but  extrava- 
gant. They  chose  to  hurry  it  over  in  them*  The  inttiiutes  is  a 
manly  elementary  work  in  umrn  juventutU.  It  is  much  better 
arranged  than  the  other  two,  and  really  exhibits  **  no  contempti- 
ble order"  as  Gibbon  expresses  it ;  though  every  body  must  admit 
that  it  falls  very  far  short  of  a  high  scientific  standard  and  tiiat, 
to  borrow  a  remark  of  D'Aguesseau,  '  M.  Domat  would  have 
done  it  much  more  perfectly  than*  Monsieur  Tribonian.' 

Most  English  and  American  lawyers  derive  whatever  know- 
ledge they  have  of  the  civil  law,  not  from  the  original  text,  but 
from  modern  commentaries  and  versions,  especially  from  the 

*  De  Novo  Cod.  faeiend.  s.  ii.  Ad  Senatom  urfob  Constant  inopolit.  In  this  epis- 
tle, or  mtMtaget  Justinian  sets  forth  the  design  of  this  work. 

t  Ubi  sapra  c.  iv.  De  JTustiniani  Instituto  et  Triboniani  fecinoribus  tvctk  Cod. 
Theodosian.  in  Oriente. 
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writings  of  Domat  and  Pothier.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have 
formed  a  ?ery  exalted  idea  of  the  Justinian  collection,  viewing 
it|  as  they  do,  through  the  most  favourable  medium*  The  two 
writers  just  mentioned  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
useful  guides  to  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence,  that  the  generality  of  readers  can  have  recourse 
to.  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  the  former,  by  a  very  high 
authority,  that  whoever  has  made  himself  master  of  what  be 
has  written,  would  be,  if  not  the  most  learned  of  jurists,  at 
least  the  soundest  of  judges.*  Of  Pothier  we  have  no  lan- 
guage to  express  our  admiration.  The  highest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  him  is  to  state,  that  the  redacteurs  of  the  French 
code  have  generally  followed  his  opinion  in  cases,  where  there 
is  any  difference  of  sentiment  among  jurisconsults,  as  the  Ro- 
man emperor  enjoined  it  upon  his  judges  to  abide  by  that  of 
Papinian.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  civil  law  that  after  hav- 
ing been  collected,  however  imperfectly,  into  one  body,  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  such  men.  It  has  been  made,  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  a  branch  of  academic  education,  and 
enthrofbd,  with  philosophy  and  learning,  in  the  most  venerable 
seats  of  science.  Paris  and  Padua,  and  Bourgesf  succeeded 
to  the  honours  of  Rome,  Constantinople  and  Berytus— the  most 
erudite  professors,  men  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  their 
science,  with  an  intensity  and  enthusiasm,  of  which  this  degen- 
erate age  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  idea,  have  collated, 
criticised,  expounded  and  arranged  its  priifbiples — and  since 
the  revival  of  the  study  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  many  editions, 
glosses,  commentaries,  paratitia,  systems,  abridgments,  ab- 
stracts, have  been  published,  that  as  many  camel-loads  of  lum- 
ber, of  all  sorts,  have  been  created  by  the  work  of  Justinian, 
as  it  is  said  to  have  superseded  and  sunk.  A  memorable  les- 
son to  those  who  declaim  against  the  multitude — ^inevitable  un- 
der any  system— -of  our  common  law  reports  and  treatises ! 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  compilations  and 
abridgments  were  much  more  necessary  than  they  are  now.  A 
library— -even  in  these  times,  a  costly  instrument — was  then 
the  privilege  of  a  very  select  few,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  even  a  bad  or  imperfect  code  was  preferable  to  a  common  law, 
of  which  the  memorials  were  comparatively  rare,  and  all  in 
MS.  and  a  statute  book  filled  with  the  capricious  and  atrocious 
absurdities  of  such  wretches  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla.}   It 

*  D'Aguesseau. 
t  Bituricensium  Academia  veteris  Berythi  amula,  &c.  GraviDa. 
t  Yet  the  wisdom  of  Papiniaii  dictated  some  of  the  constitutions  of  the  latter, 
and  the  attempt  made  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  abolish  them  all,  did  not  succeed. 
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deserves  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that  the  Roman  courts  had  no 
respect  for  decided  ca$€8>  They  were  governed  by  the  opinions 
of  distinguished  jurisconsults  to  which  we  shall  peseutly  have 
further  occasion  to  allude — by  the  rescripts^  edicts,  pragmatic 
sanctianSf  &,c.  of  the  emperor  for  the  time  being,  whose  tall 
enlightened  the  judge  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  the  rule — and, 
in  earlier  times,  by  the  arbitrary  (as  it  often  happened)  and  super- 
ficial notions  of  the  Praetors,  in  their  annual  vicissitudes  of  ju- 
risdiction. It  is  really  surprising  that  their  praetorian  law,  or 
equity,  as  it  may  be  called,  was  not  reduced  to  a  permanent  sys- 
tem until  the  reign  of  Adrian,  who  compiled  the  Perpetual 
Edicts. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  very  much  impressed 
with  this  example  of  codification — the  more  especially  as  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever,  to  shew  us  how  it  worked  in  prac* 
tice.  The  Justinian  collection  never  took  root  in  the  Western 
empire  at  all — except  a  few  spots  in  Italy  which  had  not  been 
overrun  by  the  Lombards,  such  as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
Magna  Graecia,  where,  it  is  said,  the  codes  and  the  novels  were 
received.  In  the  East,  clouds  darker  and  deeper,  every  day 
gathered  over  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  while  its  limits,  more 
and  more  contracted  by  the  encroachments  of  Sclavonian  or 
Mohammedan  invasion,  were,  at  length,  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  suburbs  and  city  of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  in  such  calamitous  times,  any  principle  of  reason,  or 
any  rule  of  right  was  much  respected.  And,  at  all  events,  we 
know  that  in  the  ninth  century,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  his 
son  Leo,  judged  it  expedient  to  supersede  the  boasted  labours  of 
Tribouian,  and  to  publish  an  entirely  new  carpus  furis  under 
the  title  of  BasiUca. 

So  mttch  for  authority  and  precedent,  and  we  do  not  think 
they  are  at  all  conclusive  upon  the  point,  considered  as  a  prac- 
tical one.  But  what,  after  all,  are  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
advocates  of  a  code  f  Or  rather,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
what  are  the  grounds  of  their  discontent  with  the  present  state  of 
the  law  f 

They  are,  in  brief,  that  nobody  knows  what  the  common  law 
is,  01  where  it  is  to  be  fouqd — that  it  is  scattered  over  a  thou- 
sand or  it  may  be  ten  thousand  volumes  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  collect— that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is,  what  is 
called  in  one  of  their  phrases,  ''judge-made**  law,  and  that  it 
still  indulges  the  bench  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  latitude 
of  discretion— that  the  citizen  who  ought  to  know  the  rules  of 
his  civil  conduct,  as  well  as  those  of  morality  and  religion,  is 
forever  in  danger  of  doing  what  be  ought  not  to  do,  or  leaving 
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undone  what  be  ought  to  do,  from  sheer  ignorance,  aod  ^at  io- 
curable  ignorance— *and  lastly,  that  lawyers  profit  exceedingly, 
at  the  expense  of  the  '^  lay  gents''  by  the  mystery  in  which  they 
have  contrived  to  involve  their  practices,  which  accounts,  it  is 
said,  for  their  being,  to  a  man,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  every 
plan  of  reform  and  bitter  persecutors  of  the  best  friends  of  man- 
kind, the  codifiers*  In  short,  codification  is  to  make  every  man 
his  own  counsellor  and  every  judge  infallible^-or  rather,  it  is 
to  supersede,  in  a  good  degree,  the  necessity  of  both.  They 
begin,  as  Dick  the  butcher  says  to  Jack  Cade,  by  killing  all  the 
lawyers,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  the  projected  reform  is  more 
acceptable  on  this  account  than  for  any  other  benefit  which  it 
promises. 

Nor  is  their  last  desirable  result  especially  to  be  expected 
even  from  the  most  perfect  code.  We  concede,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  such  a  work  shall  be  executed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  in  attempting  it — 
will  it  abridge  the  study  necessary  to  make  one  an  accomplished 
lawyer-^or  lessen  the  discretion  of  the  judges-*-or  diminish 
the  expenses  of  litigation,  or  expedite  the  business  of  the  courta-— 
in  fine,  will  it  answer  any  good  purpose  which  a  body  of  unwrit- 
ten jurisprudence  (supposing  that,  too,  to  be  perfect  of  its  kind) 
could  not?  We  do  not  think  it  will — with  the  exception  of 
what  is  properly  called  the  public  law  of  a  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  law  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  ought  to  be 
made  as  simple  as  possible,  and  put  into  every  body's  hands. 
Mr.  Livingston,  we  perceive,  admits  that  there  is  a  very  mate- 
rial difierence  between  a  civil  and  a  penal  code,  and  that  strong 
objections  lie  against  the  former,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  lat- 
ter.*   Let  us  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  narrowly. 

As  to  the  study  of  the  law,  we  do  not  know  by  our  own  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  easier  to  master  any  given  number  of  statutes, 
than  an  equal  portion  of  the  unwritten  law,  and  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  think  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Every  professional  man  must 
have  recognized  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  the  wisdom  and 
justness  of  Lord  Coke's  saying,  that  if  asked  what  were  the 
common  law  as  toa  case  put,  he  should  be  ashamed  nottoanswer 
without  book — but  if  the  question  were  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute^  he  should  be  ashamed  to  answer  without  ex- 
amining its  provision^  for  the  nonce.  Perhaps,  this  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

The  difference  between  written  and  unwritten  law— or,  to 
use  less  ambiguous  terms,  between  statute  and  common  law-— 

*  iDtrodactory  Report  to  the  System  of  Penal  Law,  &g.  Part  i.  p.  65,  et  seq. 
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consists  not  in  the  shape  in  which  they  ultimately  appear,  so 
much  as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  originate.*  That  is  call- 
ed wfitten  or  statute  law,  which  is  arbitrarily  prescribed  and 
promulgated  in  a  certain  definite  form,  by  a  lawgiver,  whose 
mere  authority  binds  the  people.  Sic  volo^  He  jubeo^  stet  pro 
raUone  voluntas.  You  shall  not  dispose  of  your  property  by 
will,  unless  you  reduce  it  to  writing,  and  publish  it  before  three 
or  more  witnesses,  who  shall  signit  in  your  presence,  neither  shall 
you  revoke  it  when  made,  except,  d^c.  in  the  presence  of  as  many 
witnesses  who  shall  see  you  sign.  The  question  arising  upon 
such  a  law  is  not  what  is  reasonable,  but  what  is  commanded— 
and  in  the  case  of  a  coniract^  not  what  the  community  at  large 
understand  by  a  given  form  of  words,  but  what  the  author 
of  the  statute  meant.  The  business  of  the  interpreter  is 
that  ofa  grammarian  and  philologist — he  is  ^inaucepssyUabarum^ 
required  to  extract  from  a  given  number  of  letters  and  sylla- 
bles, the  intention,  more  or  less  clear,  of  a  self-willed  dictator. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  statute,  it  is  often  impossible  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion— -because,  it  may  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  derive  any  assistance  from  general  reasoning  on  the 
analogies  and  policy  of  the  law.  The  memory,  therefore,  is 
not  assisted  by  the  usual  helps  of  philosophical  connexion  and 
arrangement.  To  remember,  with  any  advantage,  you  must 
remember  oer6a/ii».  When  a  principle  of  the  common  law  is 
ascertained,  it  may  be  fearlessly  pushed  out  to  all  its  consequen- 
ces—but in  a  statute,  a  subsequent  provision  may  come  in  c6n- 
flict  with  the  prior,  because  the  legislator  did  not  see,  or  did 
not  choose  to  adopt,  the  true  theory  in  its  whole  extent.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  common  law  is  said  to  be  reason  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  application  of  common 
sense,  disciplined  and  directed  by  certain  established  princi- 
ples, to  the  affairs  of  men.  Take  the  case  of  remainders,  for 
example.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  definition  of  a  fee — a  parti- 
cular estate— -and  one  or  two  maxims  in  relation  to  the  freehold 
never  being  in  abeyance,  and  the  necessity  of  its  vesting  in  some- 
body to  do  the  feudal  dues,  and  answer  to  a  pracipe.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  many  conclusions,  in  this  complicated  branch  of 
law,  are  deduced  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  certainty  from 
such  apparently  slender  premises.     There  is,  in  truth,  as  we 

*  The  Spartan  laws  were  never  writteni  for  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus, 
says  it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  constituUons  of  Lacedemon  not  to  commit 
their  laws  to  writing.  Yet  Schnltingius  (ad  Caii  Inst.  1.  i.  n.  7.  de  jur.  natur.)  well 
observes  that*being  posiUve  commands  of  the  lawgiver,  they  are  to  he  considered 
SB  «^«fii/e»— Jegts^not  common  law  mores. 
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remarked  on  a  former  occasion,*  a  surprising  analogy  in  this 
respect  between  jurisprudence  and  the  exact  scienres.     It  is 
true,  that  an  entire  code  gives  far  more  scope  for  such  reason* 
ings  than  a  single  statute,  because  one  part  of  it  may  derive 
light  from  others*     But  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  respect, 
a  body  of  unwritten  reason,  of  which  the  great  outlines  are 
precisely  designated,  and  the  first  principles  well  settled,  mast 
necessarily  have  an  advantage  over  a  system  or  collection  of 
positive  enactmebts,  for  the  reason  just  stated.     Hence,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  instances  of 
arbitrary,  or  rather  obsolete  rules,  which  are  every  day  becom* 
ing  still  fewer,  nothing  that  is  not  reasonable  is  good  law.   And, 
hence,  we  venture  the  additional  assertion,  that  no  written  law 
ever  approaches  to  perfection,  either  in  respect  of  theoretical 
beauty,  or  practical  fitness,  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  unwritten  or  common  law — until  the  refractory  and  inflexi* 
ble  matter  of  the  original  statute,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  has 
been  melted  down  and  moulded  into  a  more  convenient  shape, 
by  the  plastic  hands  of  the  commentator  or  the  judge. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  remark  is  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  law.  The  matrix  of  the  whole  corpus  juris  dvi- 
Us  were  the  laws  of  the  XII  tables.  Then  came  the  senatus 
consuUa  and  the  leges^  passed  by  the  comitia  eentimata  or  the 
whole  people,  patricians  included,  and  the  plehiscita^  adopted 
by  the  commons  alone,  but  binding  upon  all.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  edicts  of  the  Praetor  and  the  Edile.  All  these  rather 
constituted  a  body  of  written  or  arbitrary  law.  But  out  of  these 
beginnings  sprang  up  what  is  properly  called  the  jus  civile^,  or 
common  law.  These  various  statutes  or  enactments  were  con- 
sidered and  commented  on  and  applied,  with  a  sage  discretion, 
to  particular  cases,  by  the  learned  jurisconsults  whose  authori- 
ty was  binding  upon  the  judges.  The  pandects,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  a  collection  of  these.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  r«- 
sponsa  prudentum'-^the  interpretations  of  the  learned — came  to 
be  the  most  copious  fountain  of  that  jurisprudence  which  has 
refreshed  the  whole  earth  with  its  healthful  and  invigorating 
waters— and  thus,  too,  it  was  that  whereas  our  statutes  are  en- 
grafted upon  the  com  mon  law  which  they  derogate  from,  or  change 
or  control,  their  common  law  grew  up  out  of  their  statutes,  and 
was  as  an  atmosphere  of  light  superinduced  upon,  and  circum- 
fused  about  them,  or  like  that  beautiful  luxuriance  of  foliage 
and  fruit  which  Virgil  describes  as  shooting  forth  under  the 

• 
*  Southern  Review,  No.  iil.  art.  iii. 
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hand  of  the  e^rafter  from  a  b«ld  and  barren  stock,  and  tower- 
ing Up  to  the  skies. 

'*  Nee  Ion  gum  tempus  et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  coelum,  minis  felicibus  arbos 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.'* — 6eorg,  ii. 

Then,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  It  is  altogether  chimerical  to  suppose,  that  a  writ- 
ten  text  can  exeihpt  us  from  these  evils,  if  it  be  ever  so  well 
executed,  and  if  it  be  otherwise,  it  will  multiply  them  beyond 
expression.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil  law 
was  really  ''judge-made^*  law,  although  it  had  its  origin  in  sta* 
tutes.  Let  us  adduce  some  other  examples.  Barrington,  in 
his  amusing  book  upon  the  statutes,  records  it  as  a  saf  ing  in 
Westminster  Hall,  that  the  exposition  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
had  cost  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  we  have  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  did,  for  a  respectable  volume  has  been  compiled 
of  cases  that  have  arisen  under  it.  One  of  the  questions  it  has 
given  rise  to,  is  among  the  most  memorable  io  the  history  of 
our  law.  The  statute  requires,  as  is  well  known,  that  wills 
disposmgof  lands  shall  be  attested  by  three  or  four  credible 
witnesses.  Under  this  apparently  simple  clause,  a  doubt  was 
started  in  the  case  of  Anstey  vs.  Dowsing,*  whether  a  benefit  to 
a  witness  at  the  time  of  his  attestation,  should  annul  bis  testimo^ 
ny,  though  at,  or  after  the  testator's  death,  he  skaU'hwve  become 
disinterested  by  a  release  of  his  legacy  or  the  receipt  of  its  va- 
lue. It  was  held  that  the  condition  of  the  witness,  at  the  time 
of  the  attestation,  should  be  regarded.  This  hd  to  the  statute 
25  Geo.  ii.  c.  16,  which  avoids  the  legacy  in  such  a  case,  and 
makes  the  witness  competent.  About  the  same  time  (tbe  de- 
cisions were  somewhat  later)  the  celebrated  difference  of  opin- 
ion arose  upon  these  very  words  of  the  statute,  between  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  Lord  Camden — the  former,  in  Wyndham  tt« 
Chetwyad,f  deciding  that  the  clause  only  exacted  competency 
in  the  witness,  and  that  at  the  time  he  should  be  called 
to  testify  in  court — tbe  latter  in  Hindon  vs.  Kersey ,|  holding 
with  the  doctrine  in  Strange.  It  is  difllcult  to  imagine  any 
thing  better  reasoned  than  the  judgments  of  these  great  men, 
and,  to  this  moment,  we  are  not  satisfied  what  was  the  will  of 
tbe  lawgiver.  Such  a  question  might  possibly  ..arise  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  could  a  more  ptf  plexing  one  be  imagined  ?  And 
yet  the  language  of  the  statute  out  of  which  it  sprung  seems  at 

*  StrMge,  1254.  1 1  Burr.  414.  1 4  Bam.  Eed.  Law,  97. 
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plaio  and  intelligible  siP  lis  autlK>r  touM  have  eaiployed.  The 
saying  of  Lord  Hardwicke  with  regard  to  the  statute  of  uses  ia 
well  known  ;  the  obIv  eflfect  of  it  has  been  to  add  three  words 
to  a  conveyance.  Reformers  and  philantbropists,  will,  do 
doubt,  see  in  this,  another  reason  for  declaiming  against  the 
tyranny  of  judges — but  surely  it  affords  us  very  little  ground  to 
hope  that  the  redifcing  of  the  law  to  a  written  text  will  he  suffi-' 
eient  to  control  those  usurpers. 

Compare  with  the  difficulties  which  the  Courts  encountered 
in  the  construction  of  these  statutes,  those  which  presented 
themselves  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  building  up,  by  a  series  of  lu- 
minous decisions,  the  Commercial  law  of  England.  That  judge 
is  celabrated  as  the  founder,  and  as  some  think,  the  author  ol 
this  pf  rt  of  our  law;  and  this,  we  suppose,  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  most  unpardonable  instances  upon  record  of  judi- 
cial iegislatioTi.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  was  no  legislation  at 
alL  Whal  could  the  court  dof  Two  merchants  have  entered 
into  a  coii^tract  of  insurance  or  affreightment— the  one  demands, 
the  other  refuses,  performance  of  the  contract,  because  they 
differ  as  to  its  meaning  and  effect.  The  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy is,  of  course,  referred  to  the  judge.  It  is  clear  that 
he  has  no  alternative,  but  to  decide  it — that  is  to  say,  to  do  jus- 
tice between  the  parties  accord'mg  to  their  own  agreement,  by 
interpreting  the  agreement  as  it  ought  to  have  been  understood 
beiween  thevi.  And  how  was  this  to  be  done,  seeing  that  the 
form  of  the  contract  had  not  been  prescribed  by  the  legislature^ 
and  no  precedent  was  to  be  found  among  the  judgments  of  the 
courts?  The  common  law  furnished  every  means  necessary  to 
the  effecting  this  purpose  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  A 
special  jury  of  merchants  is  empanelled  at  Guildhall — the  usa* 
ges  of  trade  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity are  ascertained  by  other  merchants  called  up  as  wit- 
nesses— these  are  found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  lights  of  for* 
eign  judicature,  and  the  experience  of  practised  lawyers,  that 
are  resorted  to  for  assistance  by  the  judge — the  verdict  of  the 
jury  is  conformable  to  the  evidence,  and  both  are  sanctioned  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  bench.  The  meaning  of  the  contract  iff 
ascertained — or,  in  other  words,  it  is  ascertained  what  the.par- 
ties  ought  to  have  understood  each  other  as  meaning— -the law 
which  they  have  chosen  to  lay  down  for  themselves  is  manifest. 
What  remains  to  be  done?  Sinwly  to  lend  the  aid  of  the  court 
to  enforce  that  voluntary  law  of  the  parties— -which  it  does,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  all  cases  t>f  agreement  either  by  an  action 
of  covenant,  (if  it  l^s  i/oder  seal,)  or  by  an  action  oii  the  case, 
if  it  be  not  under  seals  ^nd  there  be  a  sufiicient  consideration. 
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Now  let  it  be  remarked  that  these  decisions  took  nobdSy  by 
surprise*  On  the  rontrary,  we  doubt  whether  any  judgment 
of  the  King*s  Bench,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  plainest  stat- 
ute, ever  gave  such  universal  satisfaction,  by  conforming  per- 
fectly to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  It  is  an  error  to  call  Lord  Mansfield  an  inventor. 
With  all  his  great  talents  as  a  jurist,  and  his  bold  and  adven- 
turous spirit  of  inquiry,  he  did  no  more  than  apply  principles' 
which  hnd  been  fully  ascertained  and  settled,  with  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  cases  as  they  arose.  And  tkere  is  hardly  a 
rule  laid  dmvn  by  that  judge,  which  Valin,  Emerigon,  and  oth- 
er continental  writers  have  not  discussed — except  where  the 
usages  of  trade  in  England  forbad  his  drawing  upon  such  re- 
sources, or  modified  their  results. 

But  even  under  the  best  code  that  ever  has  been  formed, 
judges  must  often  find  themselves  in  the  same  situation  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  without  the  same  means  of  executing  the  true 
purposes  of  the  parties  whose  differences  are  submitted  to 
them.  We  shall  cite  the  highest  possible  authority  to  this  ef- 
fect, M.  Portalis.  In  his  ^exposition  des  maUfs^*  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  publication  of  statutes,  &c.  he  uses  these  iden- 
tical words.  He  is  discussing  the  subject  under  the  particular 
head  of  regies  pour  les  juges*  **  There  is  then,'  says  he,  *  ne- 
'  cessarily  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  a  judge  finds  himself 

*  without  a  law.   It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  to  the  judge 

*  a  power  of  supplying  the  law  by  the  natural  lights  of  integrity, 
'  (droiture,)  and  good  sense.  Nothing  were  more  puerile  than 
'  to  take  such  precautions  as  would  prevent  a  judge  from  hav- 
^  ing  any  thing  more  to  do,  than  to  apply  a  precise  text.  To 
'  prevent  arbitrary  judgments,  we  should  expose  societyfto  a 

*  thousand  iniquitous  judgments,  and  what  is  still '  worse,  wa 

*  should  run  a  risk  of  having  no  justice  administered  at  all ; 
'  and  with  the  wild  notion  of  deciding  all  cases,  we  should 

*  make  of  legislation  an  immense  labyrinth  in  which  reason  and 
'  memory  would  be  equally  lost." 

Again.  *'  We  speak  as  if  legislators  were  gods,  and  judges 
'  not  even  men." 

''•The  judge  then  must  never  dtop:  a  question  of  property 
'  cannot  remain  undecided."  ^ 

**  The  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  decide,  spoiy  a  plea  of  the 
'  silence,  or  obscurity,  or  insu9<^iancy  of  the  law,  shall  be  iia- 

*  ble  to  impeachment  for  a  denial  of  justice."  Code  Civile  No.  4. 

M.  Faure,  another  distinguished  counsellar,  in  bis  address 
to  the  Corps  Legislaiif,  upon  the  same  subject,  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language : 
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**  In  a  wordy  as  to  every  molter,  whether  civil  or  erimiDal, 

*  either  the  law  speekB*  or  it  is  tiient.     If  the  law  speaks,  the 

*  judges  decide  in  conformity  to  it.     If  it  is  silent,  he  must  stiH 

*  decide,  but  with  this  difference,  that  when  the  matter  at  issue 

*  is  a  mere  civil  right,  the  judges  must  be  governed  by  the  rules 
'  of  equity,  which  consist  in  the  maiims  of  natural  law,  of  uni* 

*  versal  justice,  and  of  reason,  and  that  when  it  is  a  criminal 
^  case,  the  accused  ooght  to  be  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the 

*  silenee  ef  the  law." 

This  last  distinction  is- undoubtedly  a  sound  one,  and  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  recognized  and  developed  by  Mr.  Livingston  ia 
his  introductory  Report  to  the  Penal  Code  of  Louisiana.  But 
we  ask  whether  any  advocate  of  the  common  law  ever  dream- 
ed of  claiming  for  its  judges,  a  larger  charter  of  interpretation, 
than  this.  And  yet  the  people^  who  are  so  deeply  concerned, 
it  seems,  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  are  led  to  believe,  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  Statute  Book  in  or* 
der  to  bring  the  law  within  the  compass  of  the  uninitiated ! 

This  suggests  to  us  an  alternative  important  to  be  adverted 
to.  When  a  code  is  finished,  like  all  other  statute  laws,  it  has 
to  be  interpreted  and  applied  to  the  cases  as  they  arise.  It  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  misinterpretation. 

*'  No  written  law  can  be  so  clear,  so  pure. 

But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure ; 

Not  those  indited  by  his  first  command, 

A  prophet  graved  the  text,  an  angel  held  his  hand ;" 

Says  Dryden,  with  as  much  truth  as  force,  and  suggesting  a 
very  apt  and  pregnant  illustration  of  his  position.  Interpre- 
tation is  the  great  business  of  Courts,  and  it  may  suggest  use- 
ful matter  for  reflection  to  consider  how  just  Blackstone's  re- 
mark is,  that  in  giving  effect  to  the  intentions  of  testators,  fifty 
cases  (we  should  say  five  times  fifty)  of  difficulty  arise  about 
the  coDstruction  of  the  words,  to  one  involving  a  pure  question 
of  law,  applicable  to  the  disposition,  when  the  intention  has 
been  once  fully  ascertained. 

A  new  statute  is  passed-^what  does  it  mean  f  A  man  may 
guess  at  th^  purpose  of  the  lawgiver— «  learned  counsellor 
may  be  pretty,  confident  that  he  has  hit  upon  it,  after  deliber- 
ate considerataon-»-but  after  all,  so  arbitrary  are  such  enact- 
ments, so  much  depends  upon  nice  verbal  criticism,  and  so  lit- 
tle upon  broad  views  and  scientific  comparison  of  analogies, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  effect  any  given  argument  can  have 
upon  a  judge's  mind.  There  is  no  sea-room<-— not  scope  enough 
for  bringing  to  bear  open  him  the  whole  artillery  of  cognate 
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and  subsidiary  learning.  His  conclusion  is  apt  to  be  fortuitous 
and  fanciful*  Still  his  conclusion  settles  the  cote.  Now  is  it, 
or  is  it  not  to  settle  the  law?  If  it  is  not»  the  wildest  confusion, 
the  most  inextricable  difficulties,  the  most  interminable  litiga- 
tion is  the  consequence.  The  Jus  vagum  et  imcognUum — ^the 
miserable  slavery  of  anxious  and  agitated  minds  ensues;  all 
confidence  is  banished  from  among  men,  anil  the  repose  and 
order  of  society  are  at  an  end.  Black-acre  goes  to  A. — White- 
acre  to  B.  under  the  very  same  title,  and  the  same  circumstan- 
ces ;  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
virgin  code,  untainted  by  judicial  contamination,  than  to  sacri* 
fice  such  beautiful  abstractions,  to  the  vul»ar  interests  of  man-^ 
kind  in  the  old  fashioned  way  of  our  forefathers. 

But  if  the  interpretation  of  the  judge  is  to  be,  so  to  express 
it,  embodied  in  the  code — if  stare  decisis  is  to  be  the  rule,  as  it 
must  be,  or  anarchy  and  ruin  ensue,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
boasted  benefits  of  reform  f  How  does  it  exclude  judicial  le- 
gislation ?  Ask  M.  Portalis  and  his  compeers — ask  the  very 
men  upon  whose  authority  this  erroneous  delusion  is  attempted 
to  be  practised  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

But  then  the  common  law — the  common  law— with  its  antiqua- 
ted trumpery— and  its  technical  jargon-^and  its  quaint  subtleties, 
and  its  black  letter,  and  its  Norman  French,  and  its  scraps  of  bad 
Latin,  audits  Egyptian  mystery,  audits  fictions,  and  its  formula- 
ry. Verily  she  hides  her  truths  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and 
her  ways  are  past  finding  out !  And  so  does  all  truth  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  Do  the  advocates  of  codification  mean  to  dis- 
pute either  of  these  two  propositions :  1st.  That  no  code  that  ever 
has  existed,  or  that  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  can  bring  the  law 
down  to  the  level  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  professional  lawyers,  or  to  relieve  these  from  the 
devoted  and  laborious  study  of  a  whole  life,  in  order  to  entitle 
themselves  to  public  confidence ; — ^and  2d.  That  as  great  law- 
yers, that  is  to  say,  men  as  profoundly  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  their  science,  and  as  perfectly  prepared  for  a  skilful  applica- 
tion of  it  to  particular  cases,  have  existed  in  Westminster  Hall, 
as  ever  expounded  the  codes  of  Justinian  or  Napoleon*  Is  it 
pretended,  for  instance,  that  any  jurist  now  distingnished  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice^  knows  more  about  the  law  in  France,  or  ean 
more  confidently  predict  the  result  of  a  cause,  than  Coke  or 
Plowden,  even  in  that  most  technical  and  pedantic  age,  knew 
of  the  common  law  and  its  application?  Or  are  lawyers  less 
necessary  now,  and  is  the  bar  less  a  road  to  distinction 
in  life  than  in  the  days  of  Loyseau  and  Du  Moulin  i  One 
advantage,  we  admit,  the  code  has.     In  every  thing  rela- 
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ting  to  the  public  law  of  France— to  the  righta,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  the  citizen  as  such — ^the  people  have,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  the  means  of  informing  themselves  withoat 
consulting  a  legal  adviser.  Almost  all  this  part  of  our  law 
is  in  our  statute  book,  and  as  it  is  in  general,  more  simple, 
and,  at  all  events,  more  necessary  to  be  known  than  any  other, 
we  have  always  desired  a  digest  of  it,  either  with  legislative 
sanction,  or  otherwise*  Nothing  is  risked,  and  every  thing  is 
to  be  gained  by  such  reform.  It  is  inconceivable,  to  those  who 
have  not  had  much  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  out 
what  is  the  law  on  any  of  these  subjects,  among  the  loose  and 
scattered,  and  often  contradictory  enactments  of  different  legis* 
latures.  But  does  any  one  imagine,  especially  after  the  pas- 
sages which  I  have  cited  from  the  French  authorities,  that  every 
man  in  Paris  is  his  own  lawyer,  or  that  the  head  of  a  profes- 
sional man  is  less  stored  with  recondite  and  extensive  reading, 
and  his  pocket  with  liberal  fees,  than  formerly  f  '  Nobody,  we 

S resume,  can  be  under  such  a  persuasion  with  regard  to  the 
ustinian  collection.  The  very  sight  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ct- 
vilis  is  appalling.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  studies  of 
its  professors^-ta  the  immense  erudition  of  the  Cujas'  and  thd 
Godefroys'.  And  we  will  only  add,  that  Justinian  himself  ex- 
acted a  noviciate  o(  five  years  in  his  law  schools.  We  suspect 
that  few  of  our  young  advocates  have  gone  through  as  many 
months  of  solid  study,  before  they  passed  muster  as  junior 
counsel. 

As  to  the  common  law  being  scattered  over  so  many  volumes 
— it  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  the  decalogue  and  the 
gospels  tfre  spread  over  whole  libraries,  and  can  only  be  learned 
through  them  because  whole  libraries  have  been  written  upon 
them.  The  cases  which  exhibit  the  rule  in  one  important  ap- 
plication of  it,  and  which  mu^  be  profoundly  meditated  by  ev- 
ery one  who  aims  at  something  more  than  being  able  to  repeat 
a  dry  formulary  like  a  parrot,  are,  indeed,  to  the  honor  of  the 
law,  numerous  enough— almost  as  numerous  as  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  human  concerns  require  them  to  be.  But  the>  rules 
themselves  are  comparatively  few.  The  proportion  is  precisely 
that  between  a  report  running  through  some  scores  of  pages, 
and  the  marginal  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  in  as  many  lines, 
or  words,  it  may  be.  Fearne's  book  may  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  first  two  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  little  else  than  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  how  many  volumes  the  princi^ 
pies  of  the  common  law,  (and  they  are  all  that  can  be  codified,) 
fill  up,  only  make  the  experiment  for  himself.      He  will  find 
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that  the  whole  doctrine  of  contingent  remainders  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  however  refined  the  questions  may  be 
tbat  arise  out  of  it* 

Then  why  not  codify  it  f  We  answer*  simply  because  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal  to  do  so,  and  because,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  law,  it  can  do  very  little  good,  and  may  do  much  harm. 
The  digests  which  have  already  been  executed  by  private 
hands,  and  which  are  improving  every  day,  wholly  supersede 
the  necessity  of  such  a  work  for  professional  purposes.  If  one 
of  these  were  brought  so  near  to  perfection  as  to  want  only  a  le- 
gislative sanction  to  make  it  a  code  equal  to  that  of  the  French^r 
we  should  not  desire  to  see  it  take  that  shape.  Our  objection 
depends  upon  the  difference  between  written  and  unwritten  \aWf 
and  the  danger  arising  out  of  the  essential  character  of  the  for- 
mer. The  difTerence,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  is  be- 
tween what  depends  upon  general  reasoning  and  what  depends 
upon  verbal  criticism.  A  rule  is  laid  down  in  a  digest :  if  it  be 
inaccurately  enunciated  you  go  to  the  case  which  has  settled  it* 
Your  remedy  is  in  the  report — ^you  detect  the  error,  and  rectify 
it ;  and  the  precision  and  uniformity  of  the  law  is  maintain- 
ed. But  from  the  moment  you  enact  all  those  rules,  they  are 
adopted  and  promulgated  as  positive  law  and  must  be  interpret- 
ed as  such.  You  are  to  make  a  great  bonfire  of  your  libraries, 
and  take  a  new  start*  If  there  is  the  least  change  or  obscurity 
in  the  language,  verbal  criticism  begins,  and  every  thing  that 
has  been  settled,  is  afloat  once  more,  and  the  glorious  uncertainty 
continues  until  as  many  more  camel  loads  of  reports,  take  the 
place  of  the  old  yes*  Even  supposing  a  code  perfectly  well 
done,  we  do  not  tbiaVthe  game  worth  the  candle  in  tlie  actual 
state  of  things-^but  if  it  be  iuartificially  executed,  the  labours 
of  six  centuries  are  utterly  thrown  away* 

But  we  are  told,  none  of  these  consequences  can  take  place, 
because  we  shall  retain  the  common  law  nomenclature  and  still 
report  to  it,^r  collateral  light  and  illustration.  Indeed!  But 
bow  very  imperfect  and  ineffectual  such  a  reform  would  be. 
We  have  seen  that  all  the  conclusions  of  law  are  deduced,  by  a 
train  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  the  mathematicians, 
from  definiiions.  To  retain  the  nomenclature,  therefore,  if  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  term,  would  be  in  fact  to  retain 
the  whole  body  of  the  common  law  ;  and  to  have  recourse  to 
its  text  writers  and  repoiters,  would  be  only  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  recomaieud  to  our  younger 
friends,  a  profound  study  of  our  jurisprudence  as  it  stands,  rather 
than  the  ambition  of  reforming  it.     A  thorough  knowledge  of 
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that  jurisprudence,  is  a  highly  profitable  and  fflorious  dielinetion 
amon^  men — especially  in  an  intellectual  and  free  country.  In 
our  own  land,  it  is  the  way  to  every  thing  desirable,  and  must 
ever  be  so — and  though  practical  cleverness  and  dexterous  em- 
piricism may,  with  the  help  of  good  fortune,  achieve  much, 
there  is  no  hope  so  solid  as  that  bottomed  upon  an  honest,  tho* 
rough-paced  knowledge  of  the  science.  It  is  better  than  talent — 
but  it  helps  talent — it  is  fuel  for  its  fires,  a  lamp  to  its  feet,  and 
a  staff  of  strength  in  its  right  hand. 


•Art.  VI. — 1.  History  of  the  Natural  and  Modified  Small-Pox^  or 
of  the  Variolous  and  Varioloid  Diseases^  as  they  prevailed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1 823  and  1 824.  By  John  K.  Mit- 
chell, M.  D.  and  John  Bell,  M.  D.  Attending  Physicians 
at  the  then  Small-Pox  Hospital.  North-Amer.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  II. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committ^  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society ^ 
appointed  to  collect  facts  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  Small- 
Pox,  in  1827-1828.  North-Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Vol.  V. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officerfcf  the  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment  of  Great-Britain,  for  1829-1830. 

We  have  made  reference,  at  the  head  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, to  some  very  important  documents  upon  a  subject  w(ii(Ai 
has,  for  a  long  time,  disturbed,  and  still  continues  tcr  agitate  the 
public  mind.  Professional  treatises  c^bound  of  Small-pox,  Va- 
rioloid diseases,  and  Vaccine,  but  these  are  not,  and  ought  not 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  community.  Couched  in  technical 
language  which  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader — filled  with  technical  illustrations,  which  only 
serve  to  perplex  and  confound  him — and  dragging  heavily 
through  minute  questions  of  technical  detail,  of  which  he  can- 
not perceive  the  importance  or  even  the  relevancy,  they  ore,  by 
no  means,  fitted  for  promiscuous  circulation.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  an  evident, 
universal  and  pressing  interest,  the  public  have  a  right  to  call 
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upon  the  guardians  of  health*— the  physicians  in  whose  hands 
they  have  placed  their  safety  and  their  lives,  for  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  observation.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been 
furnished  by  the  members  of  our  State  Medical  Society,  with 
some  document  similar  to  those  appealed  to  above,  but  have 
been  disappointed. 

Without  any  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  several  questions— of  the  identity  of  the  vario- 
lous and  varioloid  diseases-^of  the  vakie  of  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation— of  vaccination,  revaccination,  &c. 

One  would  imagine,  on  listening  to  the  language  held  by  the 
common  people,  and,  indeed,  by  many  physicians,  that  Small- 
pox or,  as  it  is  nosologically  written.  Variola,  is  a  disease  of 
such  definite  history  and  appearance,  that  it  were  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish any  possible  variations,  and  to  separate  from  it,  with 
precision,  every  similar  or  '*  counterfeit  presentment  "  of  analo- 
gous character.  Others  would  have  you  believe,  that  some 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  its  history,  and  that  the  modi- 
fications or  varieties  now  forced  u|)on  our  attention  are  new, 
and  must  be  accounted  for  under  some  modern  system  of  ex- 
planation. Both  these  views  of  the  matter  are  erroneous.  Let 
any  distinct  picture  be  drawn  of  Small-pox,  and  let  the  cases  as 
they  are  recorded  in  books,  or  as  they  successively  occur  in  prac- 
tice, be  compared  with  it,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
the  exceptions  will  be  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  the  confirmations  of  the  rule. 

This  assertion  is  easily  proved.  Thus,  for  example;  all 
writers  describe  the  disease  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
distinct  and  confluent,  (phrases  referring  to  the  number  of 
pustules)  taking  care  to  specify  that  the  difference  between  these 
two  is  in  degreeaud  not  in  nature.  How  vague  any  such  distinction 
is  we  surely  need  not  say.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  cases 
which  approach  the  point  of  division  ?  But  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  mere  number  of  pustules  is  not,  after  all,  the  sole  cause 
of  this  difference  in  grade ;  their  location,  also,  must  be  con- 
sidered, for,  says  Sydenham,  *'  this  disease  is  not  to  be  esteem- 
'  ed  dangerous,  because  the  bodjf  is  full  of  pustules,  but  from  the 

*  great  number  of  them  in  the  facet  for,  if  that  be  exceeding 

*  fullf  though   they  are  but  few,  and  those  of  the  distinct  kind 

*  every  where  else,  yet  the  patient  is  equally  endangered,  as  if 
'all  the  limbs'were  extremely  full.'* 

All  the  older  writers  speak  of  irregular  forms  of  Small-pox. 
Sydenham  is  particular  in  detailing  the  varieties  which  the  dis- 
ease offered  in  the  several  years  of  its  epiflemic  occurrence  un- 
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der  his  own  notice.  Lieutaud  speaks  of  a  *^  spurious  Snail- 
pox,"  occasionally  caken  for  the  legitimate.  Parr  tells  us  that 
*'  the  varieties  of  Small-pox  are  numerous.^'  Others  tell  its  of 
water  pock,  of  wind-poek,  stone-pock,  &c.  in  almost  unnum- 
bered diversity.  It  was  only  among  the  English,  and  not  by 
them,  until  the  timeof  Heberden,  that  Varicella  (Chicken-pox) 
was  distinguished  from  Small-pox.*  Morton,  of  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  speaks  of  it  as  mild  Small-pox.  His  contemporary 
must  so  have  regarded  it,  if  he  met  with  it  at  all.  And  though 
Heberden,  Willis,  Rayer  and  M'Intosh  talk  very  positively  of 
the  distinctions  between  the  two,  yet  other  writers  have  not 
been  able  to  mark  them  so  clearly.  Thomson,  for  instance, 
maintains  Varicella,  in  all  its  varieties,  to  be  a  modified  Small- 
pox. And  while  Willan  recognizes  ironly  as  presented  in  the 
serous  or  vesiculous  form,  Rayer  acknowledges,  that  it  occa- 
siKially  assumes  a  pustulous  condition.  With  regard  to  the 
grade,  which  is  made  the  source  of  distinction  between  distinct 
and  confluent  Small-pox,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Ring 
has  given  us  a  case  of  confluent  Chicken  pox,  and  that  M'Intosh 
has  recorded  two  fatal  cases,  one  in  a  child,  the  other  in  an 
adult.  Heberden  speaks  of  a  malignant  sort  of  Chicken-pox, 
in  which  '*  the  continuance  of  the  pain  and  fever,  after  the 
'  eruption,  and  the  degree  of  both  these,  tbough  there  be  not 
*'  abovetwenty  pustules,  are,  as  faraslhave  seen,  what  never  hap- 

*  pens  in  the  Small-pox.  Chicken  pox  has  been  known  to  pit 
the  skin,  and  modified  Smali-pox  often  fails  to  do  this.  If  we 
receive  the  diagnosis  of  M'Intosh,  and  others,  who  discern 
Chicken-pox  by  the  succession  of  crops  of  pustules,  what  shall 
we  say  to  Ueberden's  acknowledgment  of  his  having  seen  four 
cases  of  its  unequivocal  occurrence  in  Small-pox  f  These  are 
'  the  only  instances,'^  be  says,  and  his  language  is  striking, 
'*  which  have  happened  to.  me  something  like  what  is  often  talk" 

*  er/of-^a  second  crop." 

It  seems  to  us,  that  the  above  observations,  in  making  which, 
we  have  referred  in  preference  to  the  older  writers,  exhibit 
plainly  enough  the  difliculty  of  distinguishing  Small-pox  from 
its  kindred  aflfections,  if  their  actual  identity  be  not  established. 
The  term,  Varioloid^iB  a  new  one,  signifying  such  a  resemblance 
or  analogy,  as.  we  have  here  indicated.  This  appellation 
has  become  *'  familiar  in  our  ear  as  housebokl  words,"  and 
is  meant  to  denote  generally  the  eruptive  fevers  above  desig- 
nated, which  men  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  be  true 
Small-pox,  and  yet  which  are  so  nearly  similar  as  to  be  with 

**  That  is,  by  the  profession ;  nurses  and  common  people,  had  noted  and  named 
these  varieties  at  least  half  a  century  before. 
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difficuky  distiogttished  from  it.     Whether  it  be  from  any  spon- 
taneous change  in  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  in  which  Va- 
riola consists,  or  whether  it  depend  on  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances,  it  is  alleged  that  the  late  epidemic  affecttions  of 
this  kind,  have  exhibited  certain  modifications  of  symptom  and 
history,  which  entitle  them  to  be  set  apart  from  the  well  known 
and  regular  forms  of  ancient  Small-poz  by  a  peculiar  and  spe- 
cific title,  and  the  above  term,  Varioloid,  has  been  chosen  as  sig- 
nificant, both  of  the  resemblance  and  dissimilarity.     It  was 
first  used  by  Thomson,  in  his  **  Account  of  the  Varioloid  epi- 
demic," which  prevailed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1818.     Cross  gives 
an  excellent  history  of  a  similar  epidemic  (which,  however,  he 
terms  Small-pox)  as  occurring  at  Norwich.     The  same  pesti- 
lence, it  is  asserted,  raged  about  the  same  time  in  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  from  which  last  source  it  was  brought  into  Ame- 
rica in  1818,  making  its  first  invasion  in  Baltimore,  (Hd.)  and 
Lancaster,  (Penn.)     It  was  first  noticed  in  Charleston  in  Janim- 
ry,  1824,  and  proceeded  slowly  to  infect  individual  after  indivi- 
dual, until  November,  when  it  spread  more  extensively.     Dur- 
ing that  winter,  it  seized  considerable  numbers,  but  scarcely 
prevailed  at  any  time  so  widely  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  ojf 
epidemic,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  could  be  traced  to  a 
direct  communication.     After  its  first  introduction,  too,  into  our 
city,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  were  repeated  arrivals  of 
infected  vessels,  bringing  hither  persons  actually  ill  of  Small- 
pox or  Varioloid.     Nor  was  it  long  confined  to  the  cities  on  or 
near  the  sea-coast,  but  was  conveyed  to  several  points  in   the 
interior,  spreading,  wherever  it  was  known  to  be  introduced,  a  de- 
gree of  terror  proportioned  to  the  anticipated  evils  which  are  al- 
ways expected  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  malady  so  loathsome 
and  devastating.     In  the  spring  of  1826,  it  prevailed  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  among  us  to  be  regarded  with  special  attention, 
but  its  principal  sway  as  an  epidemic  was  developed  in  the  win- 
ter of  188(V-31,  during  which  it  invaded  every  quarter  of  our 
city,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  family,  attacking  all  classes  of 
persons,  respecting  no  measures  of  precaution,  nor  repelled  by 
any  imaginable  prudence  in  avoiding  ex|K)sure. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask,  and  the  communis  has  a  right  to  know 
from  physicians,  who  use  the  term,  what  are  the  specific  and 
characteristic  marks  by  which  Varioloid  is  distinguished  from 
Small^'poXt  if  it  be  thus  distinct.  In  entering  upon  this  subject 
we  are  at«mce  surrounded  by  all  the  elements  oif  animated  con- 
troversy, and  even  hot  dispute,  and  while  we  proceed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  our  duty  to  express  our  opinions,  we  shall  do  this  as 
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briefly  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity,  and  with  all  deference 
to  the  authorities  with  whom  we  are  at  issue. 

Varioloid  has  been  assumed  to  diflbr  essentially  from  Variola 
(Small-pox)  because,  first,  it  affects  persons  known  to  have  pre- 
viously passed  through  attacks  of  regular  Small-pox  ;  second- 
ly, it  affects  persons  previously  vaccinated ;  and  thirdly,  it  pre- 
sents certain  peculiarities  of  history  and  character,  which  serve 
as  distinguishing  marks. 

The  first  of  these  alleged  reasons  is  obviously  of  no 
force.  It  was  long  since  observed  that  Small-pox  sometimes 
failed  to  destroy  the  liability  to  its  own  recurrence,  and  in- 
stances of  its  repetition  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  old  writers. 
**  Petrus  Borellus,"  says  Heberdcn,  **  records  the  case  of  a 
*  woman  who  had  this  distemper  seven  times,  and  catching  it 
'  again,  died  of  the  eighth  attack."  Dr.  Oppert,  of  Berlin, 
relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  at  six  years  of  age,  had  conflu- 
ent Small-pox.  Seventeen  years  after,  she  was  again  attacked, 
and  died  of  the  disease.  A  similar  case  is  authentically  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  this  city.  If  it  is  replied,  that  these  cases 
are  too  few  in  number,  to  aflect  the  general  rule,  that  Small- 
pox invades  the  constitution  but  once,  we  readily  acknowledge 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  and  proceed  to  apply  the  in- 
ference to  the  case  before  us.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
late  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  (call  it  Varioloid  or  Small-pox,) 
but  sixteen  persons  are  reported,  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  as 
attacked  with  it,  who  had  previously  had  Small-pox*  A  similar 
list  may  be  made  out  of  cases  of  the  same  kind  occurring  here, 
while  the  pestilence  prevailed  among  us,  so  limited  in  number, 
however,  as  to  prove  most  conclusively,  that  Variola  protects,  at 
least  in  a  certain  degree,  from  Varioloid  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  no  well  informed  physician 
of  the  present  day,  retains  any  confidence  in  the  absolute preMi^ 
tive  power  of  vaccine  against  the  invasion  of  Small-pox,  how* 
ever  much  he  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  its  unfailing  modi- 
fying influence.     But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

Thirdly,  the  principal  peculiarities  which  are  supposed  to 

characterize  the  Varioloid,  and  to  offer  specific  marks  by  which 

we  may  discern  it,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the 
folio wini; : 

First,  the  eruption  comes  forth  in  successive  crops. 

Secondly,  the  pocks  or  pustules,*  when  formed,  ar#  conoidal, 
without  a  central  depression. 

Thirdly,  they  are  vesicular  and  not  multicellular  as  in  Small- 
pox. 
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Fourthly,  they  are  smaller  than  the  variolous. 

Fifthly,  they  contain  lymph  and  not  purulent  matter. 

Sixthly,  they  dry  and  fall  off  without  pitting. 

Seventhly,  their  progress  and  maturation  are  unattended 
with  secondary  fever* 

To  all  these  we  would  rejoin,  that  the  circumstances  above 
described,  are  by  no  means  regular  or  connected  in  thnir  oc- 
currence, and  that  if  they  were,  they  would  not  imply  sufficient 
distinction  to  constitute  a  separate  form  of  disease.     For, 

First,  in  the  Small-pox,  the  eruption  is  sometimes  incom- 
plete at  first,  the  pustules  appearing  to  thicken  as  the  dis* 
ease  progresses  :  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  nurses,  to  be  easy  to 
increase,  locally,  the  number  of  pocks  by  exposure  of  part  of 
the  body  to  long  continued  heat,  as  by  lying  on  it,  wrapping  it, 
or  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  fire. 

Secondly,  thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  size  and  configuration 
of  the  pustules  vary  much  in  the  most  clearly  defined  cases 
of  Small-pox.  Upon  the  same  individual,  some  will  be  seen 
large,  and  others  small,  some  conoidal,  and  others  depress- 
ed in  the  centre.  The  internal  construction  of  the  pus- 
tules will  be  found  to  differ  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  the 
conoidal  are  vesicular — those  which  present  the  depression 
in  the  centre  are,  like  the  Vaccine,  multicellular,  that  is, 
divided  into  many  separate  cells  or  spaces.  If  we  have 
not  grossly  deceived  ourselves  on  many  occasions,  we  have 
further  noted  that  the  pock  changed  its  ap[>earance  in  this 
regard  during  its  progress ;  at  first  vesicular  and  conoidal, 
it  exhibited  afterwards  a  depression  at  the  apex,  becoming  flat- 
tened and  multicellular.  But  upon  this,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
important  to  the  argument,  we  shall  lay  no  further  stress,  con- 
tent if  we  can  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  by  our 
remark. 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Varioloid  vesicle  to  contain  lymph  or  se- 
rum, and  not  pus  or  matter,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  we  will 
affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Smali-pox  virus  is  limpid 
and  colourless.  The  most  experienced  inoculators,  as  for  ex- 
ample Parr  and  the  two  Suttons,  always  preferred  clear  trans- 
parent lymph.  It  is  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  pock,  after  com- 
mon inflammation  has  supervened  u|}on  that  which  is  specific 
and  peculiar,  that  we  find  purulent  matter ;  and  the  few  cases  of 
Varioloid  or  modified  Small-pox,  which  run  on  into  this  stage, 
exhibit  just  as  distinctly  the  formation  of  pus.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  be  stopped  at  an  early  stage  we  prevent  this : 
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and  such,  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  is  the  most  ioiportaDt  of 
the  train  of  effects  attributed  to  the  Vaccioe. 

Sixthly,  John  Hunter  has  somewhere  declared,  that  in 
•each  pock  of  the  variolous  eruption  a  slough  of  the  cutis  vera, 
(the  true  skin,)  takes  place,  answering  in  dimensions  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  pustules.  This  sloughing  forms  the 
pit  or  depression  left  by  Smnll-poz,  and  the  circumstance 
is  assumed  by  him  and  others,  Ring,  for  example,  and  Dr. 
Adams,  to  be  peculiar  to,  and  diagnostic  of  Smafl-poz,  and 
to  depend,  not  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but 
on  its  specific  nature.  Thus  they  propose  to  separate  Va- 
ricella, or  Chicken-pox  from  Varioln,  or  Small-pox.  It  is 
«asy  however  to  demonstrate  the  fallaciousness  of  this  test, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  such  high  names.  A  pit 
is  not  made  by  every  Small-pox  pustule.*  In  distinct  Small-pox 
and  in  inoculated  persons,  there  is  frequently  left  no  mark  or 
trace  of  the  location  of  a  pock.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
Chicken-pox  and  the  (so  called)  Varioloid,  occasionally,  though 
seldom,  produce  similar  sloughs  or  depressions,  and  so  leave 
marks  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  gone  through  an  attack. 

Seventhly,  Secondary  fever  is  often  wanting  in  the  mild  casep 
of  distinct  Small-pox,  and  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  inoculated. 
Dr.  Parr  indeed  mentions  the  absence  of  it  as  a  peculiar  char- 
acter of  inoculated  Small-pox.  It  is  clear  then  that  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  its  absence,  of  a  nature  favourable  to 
our  opponents.  It  arises  like  the  secretion  of  pus  from  the  irri- 
tation of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  is  proportioned  in  degree 
to  that  irritation.  It  is  therefore  met  with  now  and  then  both 
in  Varicella  and  Varioloid. 

We  believe  Varioloid  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  Small- 
pox, because  they  are  promiscuously  capable  of  producing  each 
other.  The  modifications  which  have  been  noted  and  dis- 
cussed, we  attribute  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  instances  present- 
ing themselves  at  the  present  day,  to  the  influence  of  Vac- 
cine, of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  others,  for  they 
are  confessedly  irregular,  to  certain  indefinable  and  varied 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  or  habit  or  condition  of  body  in  the 
afiected  subject. 

*  Gol^the.  When  a  child,  at  Frankfort,  he  speaks  of  the  wvasioo  of  an  epidemic 
distemper — ^it  was  the  Small-pox.  Several  persOQS  who  had  been  inoculated  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  this  dreadful  disorder,  people  still  hesitated  to  adopt  ^at  pre- 
ventive.  He  was  attacked — long  ill— but  liad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with- 
out being  disfigured. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  so  remarkable  for  her  exquisitely  fascinating  beauty,  had 
the  Sroall-pox  in  her  early  childhood— but,  says  Bell,  "  it  must  have  been  of  a  par- 
ticularly gentle  kind,  having  left  behind  no  visible  traces/'    Bell,  p.  54. 
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Under  this  head  of  Varioloid,  we  unhesitatingly  coincide  with 
Dr.  Thomson  in  comprising  Vartcelia,  Chicken-pox.  This 
gentleman  entered  upon  the  course  of  ohservations  upon  the 
Edinburgh  epidemic,  made  by  him  with  so  much  care  and 
nicety,  a  thorough  believer  in  the  opinions  of  Heberden  and 
Williams  with  regard  to  the  separate  and  independent  nature 
of  Chicken-pox.  His  candour  however,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  the  advocate  of  this  view  of  the  matter.  '*  During 
'  the  epidemic  I  had  occasion,"  he  says,  '*  to  observe  natural 

*  Small-pox,  modified  Small-pox,  and  the  disease  which  I  had 
'  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  Chicken-pox,  co-existing  in  the 
^  same  situations,  and  appearing  in  their  progress  to  produce 
'  one  another.    In  tfiree  famiUes  in  particular,  situated  at  a  con- 

*  siderable  distance  from  one  another,  and  between  which,  cx- 
'  cept  through  their  medical  attendants,  no  sort  of  intercourse 
'  had  existed,  my  attention   was  strongly  excited  by  observing 

*  Chicken-pox  arise  in  unvaccinated  children* from  the  contagion 
'  of  malignant  small-pox.  The  occurrence'of  this  event  in  cir- 
'  cumstances  which  left  no  room  for  doubt,  because  there  ap* 
'  peared  to  be  no  possible  source  of  fallacy  in  the  observation, 
'  led  me  to  conceive  that  all  the   various  appearances  of  the 

*  epidemic,  in  the  diflferent  classes  of  persons  whom  it  attacked 

*  might  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  one  and  the  same  con- 

*  tagion.*' 

Phenomena  precisely  similar,  occurred  under  our  observation 
in  several  families,  whom  we  saw  taken  ill  in  succession,  of  the 
eruptive  disease,  which  has  prevailed^in  this  city — call  it  what 
you  will.  Such  of  them  as  had  not  been  previously  vaccinat- 
ed, or  had  not  had  the  Small-pox,  exhibited,  for  the  most  part, 
the  regular  symptoms  of  Variola  as  it  is  found  described  in  the 
books  and  recognized  by  the  best  authorities.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  been  protected  by  either  of  the  above 
means,  had  the  disease  modified  variously,  and  in  different  de- 
grees of  mildness,  some  of  them  scarcely,  others  not  at  all  dis- 
tinguishable from  Varicella.  That  the  same  contagion  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  these  several  forms  of  variolous  disease, 
whether  regular  or  in  any  manner  modified,  is  not  only  proved 
by  their  occurring  thus  together  spontaneously,  or  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  but  has  been  definitely  established  by  repeated  inocu- 
lation with  the  matter  of  the  modified  vesicle  Varioloid  or  Var- 
icelloid, in  which,  regular  well  marked  Small-pox  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  insertion  of  the  virus.  Among  such  examples  the 
case  of  Dr.  Hennen's  son,  of  Edinburgh,  is  most  worthy  of 
being  detailed.  This  boy,  from  whatever  source  infected,  was 
seized  with  an  eruptive  disease,  concerning  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son thus  explicitly  expresses  himself :-— 
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''  If  I  had  been  requested  to  point  out  the  case  which  seemed 

*  to  me  to  correspond  most  accurately  with  the  descriptions  of 

*  Chicken-pox,  I  should  certainly  have  fixed  upon  the  eruption 

*  in  Ur.  Hennen's  boy."  It  was  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Hen- 
nen's  viewing  the  disease  in  his  son,  as  a  well  marked  example 
of  Chicken-pox,  that  led  him  to  think  of  instituting  the  expe- 
riments which  produced  such  interesting  results.  These  re- 
sults may  be  stated  briefly,  as  follows  :  In  four  children  inocu- 
lated from  the  above  case,  the  disease  was  mild,  and  of  short 
duration — Varioloid  or  Varicelloid  ;  in  two,  it  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearances of  Small-pox.  In  three  men,  who  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms  with  these  inoculated  chil- 
dren, the  disease  was  ''uncommonly  severe" — not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Small-pox  ;  and,  in  a  fourth,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  "  the  mildest  varietv  ever  described  of  Chicken- 
pox." 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  we  cannot  help  reprobating  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  term,  the  application  of  which  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  calculated  to  confuse  and  lead  into  error. 
The  modifications  which  have  been  assumed  to  constitute  a 
separate  diseasif,  dignified  with  the  specific  appellation  of  Vari- 
oloid are  each,  and  all  of  them  to  be  found  described  by  the  old 
writers  under  various  names.  Thus  we  have  from  Dr.  Huxham 
an  "  Account  of  an  anomolous  form  of  Small-pox  at  Plymouth 
'  in  1741."  Thus  we  meet,  among  the  older  writers,  with  the 
phrases,  horn-pock,  stone-pock,  water-pock,  wind-pock,  crysta- 
lline-pock, swine-pock,  shcep-pock,  chicken-pock,  and  numer- 
ous others,  by  which  they  intended  to  point  out  the  undefined, 
but  not  uncommon  varieties,  which  the  variolous  eruption  occa- 
sionally assumed.  We  have  already  remarked  that  Chicken- 
pox  was  familiarly  recognized  as  one  of  these  varieties  until  the 
time  of  Heberden,  who  separated  it  under  the  name  of  Vari- 
cella or  Variola  pusilla,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Willan. 
We  now  add,  that  Dr.  Bateman,  closely  as  he  was  attached  to 
Dr.  Willan'sviewsingeneral, found  reason todoubt  theircorrect- 
ness  in  this  particular,  as  appears  from  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter, written  by  him  to  Dr.  Howitz  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  be 
says,  ''  I  am  much  inclined  to  concur  with  you  in  the  supposi- 
*  tion,  that  Chicken-pox  is,  in  fact,  modified  Small-pox." 

These  varieties  and  irregularities  formerly  noted  of  variolous 
disease,  arose  from  peculiarities  of  constitution,  probably,  in 
some  instances;  in  others,  from  local  or  general  condition  of 
atmosphere,  habits,  manners,  &c.  and,  perhaps,  in  most,  from 
causes  entirely  unknown  and  unassignable. 

To  all  these,  is  now  added,  a  more  general  and  an  uniform 
listurbing  cause.    The  influence,  namely,  of  the  Vaccine  ;  and 
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heoce,  at  the  present  day,  theses  variations  and  modifications  arc 
*  more  regular,  and  better  defined  than  they  were  of  old,  as  well 
as  infinitely  more  frequent. 

Vaccinia — the  Vaccine— derives  its  origin  from  the  cow  (Vac^ 
ca.)  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  medical  profession  in  17S^8,  by 
the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Jenncr,  whom  we  rank,  unhesitatingly, 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  The  his- 
tory of  Vaccine  is  an  exemplification  of  the  acuteness  of  the 
remark  of  Southey,  in  his  Omniana,  "  that  most  things  are 
known  before  they  are  discovered."  Prela,  physician  to  the 
Pope  in  1825,  contends,  plausibly,  from  passages  in  Pliny  and 
Celsus,  that  the  Vaccine  was  known  to  the  ancients,  under  the 
name  of  Boa.  It  had  been  long  observed,  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Dorsetshire,  two  of  the  dairy  counties  of  England,  that 
their  cows  were  occasionally  afiTected  with  a  species  of  ulcera-- 
tion  about  the  udder,  which  communicated  to  the  hands  of  the 
milkers  a  pustular  eruption.*  The  occurrence  of  this  erup- 
tion was  noticed  to  have  conferred  upon  such  persons,  a  securi- 
ty against  the  casual  infection  of  Small-pox,  and  such  was  the 

*  general  opinion,"  says  Parr,  ''that  the  inocuiator,  who  attempt- 

*  ed  to  convey  the  Small-pox  to  one  who  had  been  thus  previous- 
'  ly  affected  with  vaccine,  was  ridiculed."  There  was  no  difii- 
eulty  in  following  up  so  plain  a  hint,  and  the  artificial  communi- 
cation of  this  disease  as  a  preventive  of  Variola  was  tried  first 
by  a  farmer  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Jenner  v^ith 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  early  writings  of  the  latter 
on  this  subject,  were  received  with  scorn,  and  his  papers  refused 
publication  among  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It,  however, 
forced  its  way  into  notice  ;  the  value  of  the  discovery  was,  after 
very  vehement  and  angry  debate,  established  on  the  most  au- 
thentic basis,  and  the  zeal  of  its  promulgator  amply  rewarded 
by  the  British  Parliament.  Since  that  time,  the  Vaccine  has  been 
extended  all  over  the  globe,  and  all  nations  of  mankind  have 
exulted  in  the  benefits  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  this  city  by  our  highly  esteemed  historian  and 

*  It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this  affection  of  the  adder  of  the  cow,  to  the 
Grease,  a  disease  familiar  to  grooms,  as  attacking  the  heels  of  horses^-the  same 
hands  being  usually  employed,  as  is  affirmed,  in  the  stable  and  the  dairy.  Both 
are  again  derived  from  the  Small-poi  itself,  the  matter  of  which  is  argued  to  under- 
go, when  brought  into  contact  with  these  surtaces  in  the  lower  animals,  the  chan- 
ges observed.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  either  with  the  facts  or  the  reason- 
ing adduced  on  this  head.  We  also  regard  as  unworthy  notice,  the  assertions  of 
Oeanam  and  others,  concerning  the  conversion  of  variolous  into  vaccine  matter,  by 
simple  mixture  with  milk  ^m  the  cow.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  have  made,  in 
our  own  country,  some  decisive  eiperiments  in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  Small- 
pox through  the  cow,  by  inoculation  of  the  udder. 
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practitionery  Dr.  David  Ramsay.  To  the  present  time  it  has 
enjoyed  the'undoubting  confidence  of  the  profession  with  scarce* 
Ij  a  solitary  exception,  and  at  once  superseded,  and  almost  en* 
tirely  suppressed,  the  practice  of  Inoculation.  Vaccination  is 
performed  by  introducing,  under  the  cuticle,  a  small  portion  of 
lymph,  taken  from  a  vesicle  about  the  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth 
day — while  yet,  the  fluid  distending  the  vesicle  is  transparent 
and  colourless.  The  puncture  remains  unchanged  until  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  when  slight  elevation  and  inflamnrationare 
perceptible,  which  increase  slowly.  About  the  sixth  it  assumes 
a  regular  circular  form,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre.  The 
vesicle  is  completely  developed  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and 
attains  the  average  diameter  of  one-third  of  an  inch.  An  are- 
ola  now  sarrounds  it,  of  an  intensely  florid  red  colour,  and  some 
febrile  excitement  of  the  system  is  perceptible,  with  stiflTness,  pain 
and  slight  swelling  under  thearm-^if  the  vaccination  be  perform- 
ed about  the  usual  spot,  just  above  the  elbow.  The  diameter  of 
the  areola  differs  from  one  to  two  inches.  It  isattended  with  a  de- 
gree of  roughness,  hardness  and  intumescence  of  the  skin  over 
which  it  spreads,  circumstances  which  denote  its  existence  and 
extent  in  the  black.  The  vesicle  is  multicellular,  that  is,  com- 
posed internally  of  numerous  spaces  or  little  cells  which  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other.  The  fluid  within  these  cells 
begins  to  dry  away  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  having  pre- 
viously lost  its  transparency,  and  become  milk  or  straw  co- 
loured— the  areola  at  the  same  time,  declines  and  gradually 
disappears.  About  the  twenty-sixth  day  a  hard  found  scab  of 
mahogany  colour,  smooth  on  the  outside  and  remarkably  hol- 
lowed in  the  centre  falls  off*,  leaving  a  permanent  cicatrix  or  scar 
of  peculiar  and  characteristic  aspect — its  surface  being  marked 
with  minute  pits  or  depressions  similar  to  those  on  the  head  of  a 
thimble,  ''denoting,"  says  Willan  '*  the  number  of  cells  of  which 
the  vesicle  had  been  composed."  It  has  been  observed,  that, 
as  in  variolous  inoculation,  the  vesicle  forming  at  the  point  of 
insertion  has  been  attended  by  the  eruption  of  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body — but  this,  as  respects  Vaccine,  is  a  fact  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Two  such  intances,  however,  have  been 
communicated  to  us  authentically. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the  numerous  devi- 
ations from  the  above  history,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
irregularly  diversified  forms  of  what  are  called  *' spurious  ve- 
sicles." Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  striking  or  obvious  depart- 
ure from  the  ordinary  phenomena,  in  the  progress  of  a  vaccine 
pustule,  should  make  us  cautious  of  confiding  a  patient  to  its 
protective  influence.    Vaccine,  like  every  other  disease,  may 
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undergo  certain  modifications  from  the  condition  of  the  recipi- 
ent, an  infinite  majority  of  which  are  slight  and  unessential, 
not  affecting  its  character  and  influence,  nor  impairing  its  gen- 
uineness* Others  there  are,  however,  though  few  in  number, 
which  change  the  nature  of  the  specific  action  either  locally  or 
in  itfl  eflect  upon  the  system,  and  thus  render  it  "  spurious.'* 
Of  the  local  modifying  causes,  the  principal  and  most  common 
is  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  vaccinated  spot,  (as  by  rub-* 
bing,)  by  which  a  common  inflammation  is  substituted  for  the 
specific,  aud  a  common  sore  produced.  Erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation may  also  supervene  and  interfere  with  the  formation  of 
a  regular  vaccine  pustule.  Vaccine  may  perhaps  be  affected 
by,  or  combine  with  some  forms  of  constitutional  disease,  and 
thus  take  on  a  hybrid  state.  All  cutaneous  affections  disturb 
the  regularity  of  its  progress,  if  they  do  not  hinder  the  success 
of  the  operation,  and  no  physician  vaccinates  as  willingly  from 
a  pustule  on  the  arm  of  a  patient  kuown  to  labour  under  Scrof- 
ala.  Herpes  or  Lues  Venerea,  &.C  as  from  a  healthy  subject. 
There  is  a  lurking  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  however 
scornfully  he  may  regard  the  humoral  pathology,  whether  he 
may  not,  by  vaccinating  from  such  a  case,  communicate  a 
mongrel  disease. 

We  are  disposed  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the  progress  of  ma« 
turation  of  the  vesicle,  although  this  may  be  slightly  hastened 
or  impeded  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  pustule. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  the  season,  if  high,  may  occasion  it 
to  anticipate  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  perhaps,  and  severe 
cold,  on  the  contrary,  by  checking  the  cutaneous  circulation, 
may  retard  it  in  an  equal  degree.  The  debility  or  robustness 
of  the  subject  may  give  nse  to  like  results. 

The  pastule  should  be  prominent  and  clearly  defined,  and  the 
areola  distinct  and  vivid.  There  should  attend  some  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  general  system.  The  appearance  of  the 
scar,  as  above  described,  we  consider  as  of  much  importance. 
We  always  advise  revaccination  when  this  peculiar  appearance 
is  wanting,  or  when  the  scar  is  smooth  and  resembles  that  of  a 
burn* 

We  do  not  find  the  observation  in  books,  but  we  have  cer- 
tainly noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  doubtful  or  spurious  vesicle, 
to  cause  much  difficulty  in  procuring  subsequently  Che  satisfac- 
tory results  of  vaccination  in  the  production  of  a  regular  or 
genuine  pustule. 

Vaccination  is  of  course  best  and  most  successfully  performed 
with  fluid  lymph,  taken  immediately  from  the  vesicle,  but  this 
simple  mode  of  communication  is  not  always  possible.     When 
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required  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  or  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  preserved  by  various  methods.  The  fluid 
is  caught  on  a  small  plate  of  glass,  which  is  pressed  closely 
against  another  of  similar  sise  and  shape,  and  the  edges  waxed 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  We  receive  it  on  the  points  of 
quills,  likewise  protected  from  the  air  by  envelopes.  Cotton 
thread  is  dipped  in  it^and  laid  aside  with  equal  care.  But  in 
the  scab  we  have  the  most  convenient  means  of  preserving  and 
transporting  this  invaluable  agent.  It  has  been  kept  for  years 
and  found  capable  of  communicating  the  genuine  disease,  just 
as  when  recent.  It  may  be  protected  from  the  contact  of  air 
and  moisture,  by  immersion  in  softened  wax  or  spermaceti.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  first  scab  alone  pes* 
sesses  the  specific  vaccine  character ;  if  this  falls  ofiT,  or  is  rub- 
bed off  too  early,  another  may  succeed  it  but  possesses  none  of 
its  useful  properties.*  ^ 

Some  have  strenuously  argued  the  propriety  of  recurring 
occasionally  to  the  udder  of  the  cow,  the  original  source  of 
Vaccine,  to  ensure  its  genuineness,  and  renew  it  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  may  now  be  looked  on  as  settled,  that  its  primary 
and  essential  characteristics  are  unchanged  and  unimpaired  by 
any  imaginable  number  of  transmissions.  Nay  more,  it  is  ol^- 
viously  improved  by  thus  passing  through  the  human  system  ; 
it  is  so  modified  as  to  have  become  a  milder  malady,  though  not 
less  effectual  in  its  influence  on  the  constitution.  A  person  in- 
ocolated  directly  from  the  cow,  always  suffers  more,  much 
more,  than  one  who  receives  the  infection  from  a  human  vesi- 
cle, and,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  with  no  corresponding 
advantage  to  compensate. 

Among  the  animals  which  have  been  found  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  communicating   the  Vaccine,  are  the  horse,   the 
ass,  the   camel,  the   buffalo,   the  goat,  the   sheep,  and  the' 
baboon* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Variola  does  not  exert  a  recip- 
rocal influence  upon  the  Vaccine,  whether  it  tends  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  the  system,  or  in  any  manner  or  degree 
modifies  it  and  disturbs  its  regularity  when  so  received.  But 
the  most  positive  proof  has  been  obtained,  of  the  transmission 
of  perfect  Vaccine,  through  constitutions  previously  subjected 

*  It  is  difficult,  ID  this  latitude,  to  preterve  any  form  of  vaccine  matter,  (even  the 
scab  not  excepted,)  through  one  of  our  summers.  The  heat  and  moisture  of  our 
climate,  in  the  warm  months,  occasion  it  to  undergo  a  deterioration,  or  decompo* 
sition,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  use  -  at  least,  such  has  been  the  uniform  result  of 
numerous  experiments,  made  with  the  greatest  nicety  and  care  by  us  and  our 
friends.  If  we  fail  in  transmitting  the  Vaccine  from  one  subject  to  another,  in  con- 
tinuous succession  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  we  fiud  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  new  supply  from  our  more  fortunate  brethren  elsewhere. 
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to  the  variolous  impression.  It  has  been  in  this  way  brought 
across  the  Atlantic,  by  the  successive  vaccination  of  individu- 
als, among  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  many  of 
whom  were  known  to  have  had  the  Smnll-pox. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  communicating  the 
disease  more  than  once  to  the  same  constitution.  Gregory,  of 
the  Small-pox  Hospital,  London,  declares  that  **  it  is  impossible, 

*  or  nearly  so,  to  reproduce  the  Vaccine  in  any  thing  like  its 

*  genuine  form,  where  the  cicatrix  left  by  a  preceding  pustule  is 

*  perfect  and  the  result  of  a  perfect  vesicle."  Dr.  Darrach,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  experimenting  on  this  subject,  found  that  the 
repeated  insertion  of  the  matter  in  the  arms  of  vaccinated  chil- 
dren, occasioned  a  local  disease,  exactly]similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  first  operation,  with  the  exception  that  the  pustule  and 
scab  were  much  diminished  in  size.  In  none  of  these  cases 
could  fever  or  any  other  constitutional  effect  be  discovered. 
Unprotected  children  were,  with  complete  success,  vaccinated 
from  one  of  these  scabs  not  larger  than  a  line  (one  twelfth  of 
an  inch)  in  diameter,  which  was  the  result  of  a  fourth  insertion 
of  the  virus. 

The  duration  of  the  influence  of  the  Vaccine,  the  permanent^ 
rather  of  the  effect  which  it  has  wrought  upon  the  system,  haa 
been  denied  by  some  who  are  staunch  believers  in  its  temporary 
power  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  the  invasion 
of  Small-pox.  But  the  mass  of  facts  collected  under  this  head, 
certainly  go  to  prove,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation — whatever  the  impressions  made  by  it  up- 
on the  organization — these  results — this  impression  are  not 
likely  to  be  impaired  or  obliterated  by  any  process  of  time  or 
any  changes  in  the  state  of  the  system  from  any  cause.  Of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Gibson,  **  in  which 
^  Small-pox issaid  to  have  occurred  after  vaccination,  it  appears 
'  that  by  far  the  greater  number  had  been  vaccinated  less  than 

*  two  years."  In  Dr.  Thomson's  account  of  similar  eruptions, 
they  occurred  at  various  intervals  after  vaccination,  from  a  few 
days  to  fifteen  years,  not  warranting,  in  any  degree,  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  power  of  the  Vaccine  is  weakened  or  exhausted  by 
time. 

When  this  most  valuable  of  all  human  discoveries — ^tlie  ex- 
pression may  seem  too  forcible,  but  is  used  by  us  advisedly  and 
conscientiously — when  this  most  valuable  discovery  was  pro- 
mulgated, it  was  received  with  the  loudest  ridicule.  Scientific 
men  could  not  be  induced  to  examine  the  facts  offered  to  their 
consideration.  The  vulgar  sneered  and  laughed,  and  the  win- 
dows of  print-shops  were  illustrated  with  caricatures  of  its  au- 
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thor.     The  attention  of  the  commnnity  being  at  length  drawn 
to  it,  the  most  tempestuous  discussions  followed,  which  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known  in  the  establishment  of  the  belief  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  Cow-pox.     But  unfortunately,  so  much  beitiff 
ascertained  to  be  actually  gained  hy  its  introduction,  unlimited 
expectations  were  formed  of  its  prospective  utility,  and  soma 
of  its  more  enthusiastic  advocates  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  tfaa* 
speeifyt  as  well  as  the  total  extermination  of  tbe  variolous  dis- 
ease in  all  its  forms.     And,  indeed,  these  expectations,  extra** 
vagant  as  they  may  now  appear  to  us,  seemed,  for  a  wbilci 
about  to  be  realized  in  their  full  extent.     An  immediate  and  re- 
markable decrease  in  the  annual  number  of  deaths,  from  Small- 
pox, followed  every  where  the  reception  of  the  new  practice* 
On  the  European  continent  it  was  pursued  with  ardent  seal, 
and  the  refiorts  currently  made  were  highly  gratifying.     Penal 
laws  were  enacted  hy  some  of  the  more  absolute  governments 
to  enforce  its  universal  propagation.     The  Variolous  contagion 
became  comparatively  rare,  where  it  had  anciently  been  most 
prevalent— and  it  was  hoped,  was  about  to  be  entirely  extin- 
guished.    In  France,  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  re* 
mained  completely  exi^ropt  during  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years. 
Dr.  Luders,  of  Silesia,  in  a  very  interesting  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, refers  to  the  fact,  that  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  vaccinated  in 
Holstein,  between  i8Ul  and  1822 — but  two,  as  late  as   1824, 
bad  been  affected  subsequently  with  Small-pox  in  any  form;  and 
that  in  Denmark,  among  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  vaccinated  individuals,  but  one  cafie 
of  modified  Small*pox  had  occurred.     He  states  further,  that 
in  1809,  there  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  Copenhagen, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Small-pox  patients,  of  whom,  one 
was  supposed  to  have  been  vaccinated,  and  three  had  previous- 
ly had  the  Small-pox. 

After  the  importation  of  the  Vaccine  into  our  own  country, 
a  reference  to  the  records  will  shew,  that  years  have  passed 
without  the  publication  of  a  single  death  from  Small-pox. 

We  will  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  tbe  number  of  those  who 
soberly  believe,  that  if,  at  this  auspicious  period,  the  practice  of 
•Vaccination  had  been  as  universally  followed  as  it  deserved — if 
every  where  it  had  been  made  penal  to  neglect  it — if  Inocula- 
tion had  been  prohibited  under  strict,  severe  and  efficient  regu- 
lations, it  WHS  within  the  limits  of  a  rational  probability  to  Ex- 
pect the  entire  abolition  of  Sraall-pox — tbe  absolute  extinction 
of  this  terrible  and  disgusting  pestilence.  But  in  Turkey,  the 
fatalism  which  even  impeded  the  general  employment  of  inocu- 
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lation,  woald  not  have  permitted  the  substitution  of  the  Vac- 
cine, even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
fatuous  sons  of  Mahomet ;  in  Italy  the  majority  of  the  priest- 
hood steadily  opposed  it,  upon  grounds  which  they  alone  com- 
prehended— and  the  free  subjects  of  6reat*Britain  being  al- 
ways somewhat  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  its  true  value,  inocula- 
tion continued  to  be  performed,  and  the  disease  was  thus  un- 
happily preserved.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  partial  conquest  so 
quickly  achieved,  gave  a  fancied  security  which  caused,  every 
where,  an  indifference  and  inattention  to  the  Vaccine  itself,  even 
where  it  had  been  most  favourably  received,  and  most  exten- 
sively adopted.  The  practice  was  either  neglected  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  midwives  and  charitable  old  ladies— and  thus, 
when  the  Small-pox  once  more  resumed  its  epidemic  sway,  nu- 
merous subjects  of  a  recent  generation  had  grown  up  without 
any  protection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
little  heard  of,  and  was  not  so  prevalent  any  where  as  to  attract 
much  notice,  although,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  never  entirely 
extinct  either  in  England,  Italy,  or  Turkey.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  poor,  populous  and  neglected  districts 
of  Ireland,  it  is  said  to  have  held  perennial  dominion.  From 
these  centres,  it  seems  to  have  extended  itself  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  remarkable  force  and  rapidity,  and 
has  broken  down  the  imperfect  barriers  which  we  had  trusted 
would  forever  and  efficiently  oppose  its  invasion. 

We  are  not— we  never  have  been,  among  those  who  assert  the 
absolute  preventive  influence  of  Vaccine  over  Small-pox — who 
advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  protection  given  by  the  former,  is 
complete  against  the  invasion  of  the  latter.  But  weare  prepared 
to  maintain  that  this  protection  is  of  infinite  value— that  the  Vac- 
cine, if  it  does  not  absolutely  take  away,  diminUhei  infinitely  the 
liability  to  the  attack  of  Small-pox  ;  that  if  spread  over  the 
'whole  community,  it  would  be  available  to  the  entire  exter- 
mination of  Smatl-pox.  Thus,  Small-pox  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  introduced  into  any  community  by  a  vacci- 
nated individual-— nor  could  it  be  propagated  among  a  com- 
munity»  every  member  of  which  was  properly  vaccinated.  We 
readily  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  be  assailed  by  Small-pox  af- 
ter the  most  unimpeachable  vaccination.  Had  we  ever  doubted 
this,  we  must  now  admit  that  proof  enough  has  been  accumu- 
lated to  convince  the  most  obstinate  sceptic.  Early  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Jenoer  and  his  opponents,  instances  were 
brought  forward,  in  which  Small-pox  was  alleged  to  have  o«- 
curred  after  vaccination.  These  were  at  first  attempted  to  be 
explained  away  by  supposition  of  the  failure  of  the  operation 
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or  imperfeGtion  in  the  Vaccine  confided  in — the  use  of  impro- 
per, ill  chosen  matter — the  occurrence  of  a  spurious  pustule  or 
of  a  mere  local  inflammation,  without  the  proper  and  necessa- 
ry aflTection  of  the  constitution.  Such  subterfuges  have  now 
ceased  to  be  resorted  to  ;  accordingly  we  find  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Institution  of  Great-Britain,  for  1821, 
thefollowing  admission  in  asenteoce.  which  we  quote,  rather  for 
its    meaning  than  its  construction.      "  We    are    compelled 

*  to   allow,''   says   the  writer,   '^  that  too  many  cases  still  re- 

*  main  on  undeniable  proof,  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  pre- 
^  tensiotis  of  vaccination  to  the  merit  of  a  perfect  and  exclusive 

*  security  against  Small-pox  were  admitted,  at  first,  rather  too 

*  unreservedly." 

In  a  table  given  us  of  the  cases  of  Small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation, received  into  the  Hospital  for  Small-pox  and  Vaccine,  at 
St.  Pancras',  London,  from  the  year  1809  to  1822  inclusive,  we 
find  in  the  first  five  years  twenty-five  such,  in  the  latter  five 
years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  In  1809  there  were  four — 
in  1822,  fifty-seven — a  striking  and  unhappy  augmentation. 
We  are  consoled,  however,  to  observe  a  regular  decrease  in  tbe 
number,  from  the  year  1823  to  the  present  date.  We  attribute 
vast  importance  to  the  protective  power  of  Vaccine,  though  wo 
have  already  professed,  that  we  do  not  hold  this  protection  to 
be  absolute,  or  in  all  cases  complete.  Of  its  degree  we  are  en- 
abled, at  least  in  some  measure,  to  form  an  estimate,  when  we 
reflect  on  tbe  failure  of  all  the  efibrts  made  by  experiments,  to 
communicate  Small-|>ox  by  inoculation  to  the  vaccinated — a 
failure,  we  believe,  unbroken  by  a  single  exception.  Professor 
Coxe,  in  discussing  this  point,  dwells  forcibly  on  the  case  of 
bis  son,  *'  one  of  the  earliest  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Vao- 

*  cine,  he  was  immediately  afterwards  submitted  to  every  possi- 

*  ble  means  of  variolous  infection.     Inoculated  during  a  succes- 

*  Bive  series  of  years,  probably  at  least  fifty  times  by  myself,  and 

*  subsequently  repeatedly  by  his  own  hands,  he  was  likewise  ex- 

*  posed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  held  in  the  arms  of  an  indi- 

*  vidual  in  the  most  malignaut  state  of  the  Small*pox."  We 
give  the  following  fact  from  a  physician  of  high  respectability, 
in  a  neighbouring  State,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  us.     **In 

*  November,  1808, 1  was  one  of  seventy-two  or  seventy-three 

<  students,  belonging  to  the  Medical  Class  in  Philadelphia,  who 

*  bad  been  vaccinated  at  home,  at  different  periods  previous  to 

*  our  visiting  that  city.     Professor  Wistar  requested  all  of  the 

*  class,  who  had  not  had  Small-pox,  to  come  to  him  and  receive 

<  it  by  inoculation—those  who  had  as  well  as  those  who  had  not 

*  been  vaccinated.     Not  one  iudividuali  of  tbe  whole  number 
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above  mentioned,  who  had  been  vaccinatedi  received  the  infec- 
tion of  Small-pox." 

Nor  does  a  subject  thus  protected,  receive  the  infection  upon 
a  casual  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  Small-pox.  It  is  only 
when  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  thoroughly  pervaded  and 
imbued  with  the  noxious  effluvia,  by  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  that  this  barrier  proves  insufficient  for  his  defence. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  afford  the  materiel  for  such 
epidemic  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  as  is  just  indicated, 
there  must  be  in  any  given  community,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons totally  unprotected,  and  liable  to  the  more  virulent  forms 
of  Variola.  No  impartial  reasoner  will  then,  we  think,  con- 
demn, as  unfounded  or  visionary,  the  sanguine  hope  we  took 
occasion  to  express  above  of  succeeding  in  the  total  extirpation 
of  Small-pox — a  pestilence  before  which,  in  former  days,  ar- 
mies have  been  dispersed,  and  tribes  and  nations  melted  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  say  something  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation  for  the  Small-pox.  We  refer  to  it  merely  to  rep- 
robate it  as  strongly  as  language  will  permit.  It  should  be 
denounced  by  the  medical  profession  unanimously,  every  where, 
and  on  every  opportunity.  It  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
strictest  enactments,  and  punished  by  the  severest  inflictions  of 
the  law.  If  it  he,  as  has  never  been  doubted,  a  benefit  to  the 
individual,  it  is  a  curse  to  the  community.  It  perpetuates  the 
terrible  malady,  which  physicians  and  legislators  should  unite 
to  chase  from  the  habitations  of  men.  It  gives  wings  to  the 
contagion,  creates  every  where  dangerous  masses  of  fomites, 
and  by  forming  centres  from  which,  under  favouring  circum- 
stances, disease  radiates  with  dreadful  rapidity,  extends  widely 
the  ravages  of  this  worst  of  plagues.  It  is  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, from  tables  regularly  kept,  that  the  annual  deaths 
from  Small-pox,  underwent  a  notable  increase  after  its  intro- 
duction, by  Lady  Mary  Wortle/  Montague,  from  Turkey  into 
England. 

With  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  individual,  in  a  compara- 
tive point  of  view,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  possesses  an  equal 
protective  power  with  Vaccine,  or  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
this  respect  between  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  in  fa- 
vour of  inoculation.  But  it  is,  by  no  means,  as  has  been  fondly 
considered  by  some  of  its  more  eager  advocates,  an  absolute 
preventive.  Far  from  it.  We  have  ourselves  seen  and  known 
many  instances  of  attacks  of  Small-pox  and  Varioloid,  (grant- 
ing for  a  moment  the  use  of  the  phrase,)  after  previous  Small- 
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poz  both  inoculated  and  taken  in  the  natural  way.    We  have 
alluded  in  this  paper  to  fieveral  such  examples  recorded  bjr  oth- 
ers.    Like  Vaccine  it  yields  to  the  all  powerful  impression  of 
the  epidemic  condition  of  the  atmosphere  described  above.  And 
we  wish  the  remark  to  receive  special  attention,  that  when  it 
has  yielded,  the  subject  of  this  second  assault  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  enjoyinii^  from  it  any  farther  benefit ;  the  attack  may 
er  may  not  be  modified  ;  it  is  as  likely  t6  be  malt^ant  as  mild, 
nay,  Good  contends  that  it  will  even  more  probably  prove  ma- 
lignant.     On  the  other  hand,  even  now,  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Vaccine  continues  to  operate,  and  oflfers  us,  ultimately,  a 
certaia  triumph ;  it  never  fails  to  modify  the  invasion  which  it 
did  not  avail  to  resist. 

We  proceed  now  to  make  a  few  extracts,  confirmatory  of 
the  views  and  doctrines  above  maintained,  from  the  documents 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Doctors  Bell  and  Mitchell,  both  of  them  extensively  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  their  professional  brethren,  after  giving 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Eruptive  Fever  in  Philadelphia  in 
1823-24,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  they  had  the  charge  of 
the  hospital  appropriated  for  its  reception  and  treatment,  draw 
the  following  inferences : 

^*'  That  the  eruptive  fever,  which  then  prevailed,  was  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  natural  Small-pox  as  elsewhere  described. 

"  That  this  disease,  distressiug  to  the  patient  and  disgusting  to  the 
attendants,  is  usually  violent,  never  without  danger,  and  always  pre- 
sents a  large  proportion  of  fatal  terminations. 

'^  That  the  loss  of  susceptibility  of  persons  who  have  once  bad  the 
Small-pox  to  a  second  attack,  though  of  general  notoriety  and  tnith,  is 
not  universal ;  and  that  with  us,  as  elsewhere,  persons  thus  apparandj 
protected  were  seis&ed  with  the  disease,  of  which  some  of  them  died— - 
these  observations  applying  equally  to  natural  and  inoadaUd  Small- 
pox. 

'^  That  vaccination  cannot  be  received  as  a  certain  preventive  of  the 
effects  of  the  variolous  poison,  though  it  must  be  considered  as  the  hoi 
and  safest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

**  That  of  the  inoculated  and  the  vaccinated  exposed  to  die  variolous 
poison,  the  former  will  more  probably  escape  its  influence  than  the 
latter ;  but,  if  both  be  affected  by  this  contagion,  the  chances  of  reeofv* 
ery  are  in  favor  of  the  vaccmated. 

'^  That  the  protecting  power  of  the  Vaccine  is  not  diminished  by 
time — nor  does  any  proportion  exist  between  its  efficacy  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  date  at  which  it  was  inuroduced. 

"  That  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  any  deterioration  or  altera- 
tion of  the  Vaccine  virus  now  in  use,  from  that  employed  by  Jen- 
ner.'* 
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If.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical Society,  ''  the  question  which  agitates  the  public  mind,"  is 
thusstafted:  '^shallwebesafe  firom  Small-pox,  if  we  are  vaccinat- 
ed?" To  which  the  Committee  emphatically  answer — ^yes !  The 
exceptions  which  they  acknowledge  to  occur  '^  by  no  means  in- 
*  validating  the  truth  of,  or  preventing  the  public  reliance  on  the 
general  rule."  ''  We  not  unfrequently  find,"  say  they,  "  that 
'  individuals  deeply  pitted  from  the  pustular  suppurations  of 
^  Small-pox  are  attacked  a  second  time."  They  support  their 
statement  by  the  testimony  of  Doctors  Physick,  Coxe,  Dewees, 
Bell,  Coates,  Mitchell,  Hewson,  Hodge,  James,  Horner,  Pa- 
rish, and  a  host  of  others. 

in.  The  medical  oiBcers  of  the  National  Vaccine  ESstablish- 
ment  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1820-30,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  mention  that  the  Small-pox 
had  prevailed  epidemically  in  several  parts  of  England  with 
great  severity  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  not  less 
than  twenty-eight  well  authenticated  instances  had  been  re- 
ported to  them  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dis- 
ease having  recurred  to  subjects  who  had  it  before,  either  na« 
turally  or  by  inoculation.  "We cannot  be  surprised,  therefore," 
they  observe,  "if  it  shall  have  been  found  that  many  who  have 
been  vaccinated  have  also  contracted  the  Small-pox  after  it." 
They  assure  us,  however,  that  vaccination  has  protected  indi- 
viduals under  the  most  dangerous  exposure  to  contagion,  and 
that  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  the  Small- 
pox after  it,  have,  very  generally,  passed  through  a  mild  and 
safe  disease.  They  state,  finally,  that  they  are  not  disposed  to 
overrate  the  value  of  the  resource,  by  considering  it  as  afford- 
ing a  certain  security  against  Small-pox  in  all  eases,  but  that 
every  year  places  its  comparative  merit  in  a  more  striking  point 
of  view,  and  they  persevere  in  declaring,  that  they  believe  it 
as  much  more  prudent  to  vaccinate  than  to  inoculate,  as  it  was 
better  to  inoculate  than  to  allow  the  Small-pox  to  take  its  course 
without  control. 

IV.  From  a  report  to  the  Charleston  Board  of  Health,  from 
a  Committee  of  medical  members  of  the  Board,  we  take  the 
following  paragraphs : 

A  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Sooth-Carolina, 
in  an  interesting  report  upon  the  epidemic  Small-pox  of  1817^ 
as  it  existed  in  Charleston,  state  "that  their  confidence  in  the 

*  eflicacy  of  the  Vaccine  as  a  preventive  of  Small-pox  continues 

*  undiminished,  and  that  they  think  it  the  only  means  by  which 
Uhe  ravages  of  that  disease  can  be  effectually  put  a  stop  to. 

*  jProofs  of  its  efficacy  are  continually  presented ,  to  our  view. 
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*  They  surround  us  on  all  sides.  Did  it  not  destroy  the  suscep- 
'tibility  to  Smalt-pox,  every  house  would  be  a  hospital.*' 
Again,   the  Committee,   in  1824,   declare  that  "vaccination, 

*  when  properly  and  judiciously  performed,  still  maintains  the 
'  same  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been  reposed  on  it,  as  a 

*  protection  from  Small-pox." 

The  Committee,  after  much  discussion,  in  detcril,  by  way  of 
recapitulation,  remark^'^  That  since  the  introduction  of  Vac- 
'  cine,  Smallpox  has  been  much  less  frequent,  and  the  number 
^  of  deaths  from  it,  greatly  diminished.     That  the  inoculated 

*  and  the  vaccinated  have  the  Varioloid  with  equal  virulence, 
'  and  if  the  number  vaccinated,  who  have  the  Varioloid,  be 

*  greater,  it  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 

*  proportion  of  individuals  are  protected  by  Vaccine.     Further- 

*  more,  Varioloid  sometimes  occurs  among  those  who  have  had 

*  the  natural  SmalUpox,  as  well  as  those  who  are  altogether  un- 
'  protected.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination  or 
'  inoculation  with  Small-pox,   secondary  Small-pox  occarred, 

*  and  forms  were  presented,  differing  from  the  genuine  Small- 

*  pox,  but  partaking  of  its  character.  That  though  Vaccine 
^  doe»  not  exempt  all  persons  from  what  is  termed  Varioloid,  it 
'  does  (exempt)  the  greater  proportion,  and  must  be  consider- 
'  ed  as  the  most  efficient  and  safe  plan  of  checking  the  ravages 

*  of  the  Small-pox-" 

They  give  us  the  subjoined  very  striking  fact,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Dr.  Logan,  one  of  the  Committee  : 

"In  the  Orphan  Institution  of  this  city,  having  one  hundred 

*  and  fifty  souls,  all  of  whom,  except  the  officers  and  servants, 
'  are  children,"  Dr.  Logan,  Physician  to  the  Institution,  re- 
marks— ''  Not  a  single  case  of  Small-pox  or  Varioloid  has  oc- 

*  curred.  All  the  children  are  vaccinated  by  him,  (on  their  en* 
'  trance,  we  suppose,)  and  if  they  have  been  previously  subject 
^  to  that  process,  are  revaccinated,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 

*  previous  vaccination  ;  and  these  children  have  been  allowed 
'  to  have  communication  with  the  citizens  generally." 

To  ascertain  the  true  influence  of  Vaccine  upon  Smallpox, 
is  the  most  important  object  of  the  foregoing  inquiries.  We 
will,  therefore,  briefly  and  formally  recapitulate  the  pointa 
fairly  established,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  facts  collected 
on  every  side. 

First,  Vaccination  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting 
the  absolute  power  of  preventing  the  access  of  Small-pox*-  In 
iome  persons^  it  does  seem  completely  to  destroy  the  suse^tibil- 
ity  to  variolous  contagion — tn  all  it  diminishes  notably,  though 
in  different  degrees,  the  Jiability  to  be  infected. 
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Secondly^  The  introduction  of  the  Vaccine  virus  into  the  sys- 
tem in  its  genuine  form,  and  in  the  pio^ier  manner,  never  fails 
to  produce  there  such  changes  as  to  moifify  certainly  the  future 
influence  of  the  variolous  poison,  if,  under  any  circumstancesi 
it  should  affect  the  constitution. 

Thirdly,  The  modification  thus  asserted,  does  not  appear  to 
consist  essentially  in  a  diminution  of  the  violence  or  duration  of 
the  first  Bta^e — the  eruptive  fever.  This,  though  it  is  in  gen- 
eral very  slight,  may  be  as  severe  as  in  casual  Small-pox. 

Fourthly,  Nor  does  it  appear  to  imply  essentially  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  eruption  upon  the  skin ;  although  the  num- 
ber of  pustules  is  usually  very  limited  in  Small-pox  after  vac- 
cination. 

Fifthly,  The  great  power  of  the  Vaccine  unquestionably  con- 
sists in  modifying  the  progress  of  inflammation  in  the  variolous 
eruption.  Hence,  the  slighter  degree  of  cutaneous  irritation 
which  terminates  in  numerous  instances  without  secretion  of 
either  lymph  or  pus — the  less  amount  of  matter  formed  in  the 
pustules  (when  effusion  does  occur) — the  sudden  check  given  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  to  the  suppurative  process,  after  it  has 
com menced-'-the  early  disposition  to  rapid  drying*  Hence,  the 
absence  or  transient  duration  of  ophthalmia  which,  with  ulce- 
ration of  the  cornea  and  destruction  of  the  eye,  constitutes  the 
worst  and  most  unmanageable  sequela  of  unmodified  Small* 
pox.  Hence,  the  rare  occunrcnce  of  sloughing  of  the  cutis, 
and  consequent  pitting,  seaming  and  scarring  of  the  skin.  IC 
has  now  become,  happily,  as  unusual  as  it  once  was  common,  to 
see  a  person  deformed  with  these  marks  of  Small-pox.  Hence, 
lastly — ^the  infrequency  of  what  is  termed  secondary  fever  and 
its  mildness,  when  it  does  show  itself.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  of  the  several  stages  of  unmitigated 
Small-pox ;  it  is  tedious  in  duration,  and  leaves  scarce  one 
constitution  in  ten  thousand,  without  inflicting  severe  injury  and 
permanent  deterioration.  The  convalescence  from  Small-pox 
is,  on  this  account,  in  the  unprotected,  notoriously  slow.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  convalescence  more  rapid  or  more 
perfect  than  that  of  a  patient  who  has  been  assailea  after  vac- 
cination.    He  recovers  both  perfectly  and  promptly. 

"  Observe,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  ^*  how  strikingly  opposed  to 
'  (contrasted  with)  each  other  in  this  respect,  are  the  influences  of 

*  inoculation  and  vaccination.     Inoculation  lessens  the  quantity 

*  of  eruption,  bat  does  not  alter,   in  the  slightest  degree,  the 

*  progress  of  inflammation  in  that  which  is  thrown  out.    Vacci- 

*  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  does  not  (necessarily)  affect 
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*  the  quantity  of  eruiMtoiiy  always  influences  more  or  less,  the 
'  progress  of  inflammation  in  it." 

Sixthly,  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  as  far  .as  we  have  a  right 
to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  tables  of  mortality,  published 
in  reference  to  this  question,  vaccination  tends  much  more  sure- 
ly and  effectually  to  the  prevention  of  fatal  re9ult$fthaLn  inocula- 
tion. Thus  among  the  cases  stated  to  us  by  Doctors  Bell  and 
Mitchell. 

Out  of  248,  64  had  been  previously  vaccinated      1  only  died. 

7  had  natural  Small-pox  previously  3  of  these  died. 
9  had  been  inoculated  3  of  these  died. 

13  unknown  no  deaths. 

^*iwi^'iSii"d  \  ^^^  ^"  number,  there  died  85,  more  than  one 

half—^a  dreadful  mortality. 


It  is  surely  impossible  to  set  iii  a  stronger  light,  the  advan- 
tages of  vaccination,  than  is  done  in  the  above  paragraph.  Re^ 
suits  similar  to  these,  are  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
National  Institution  of  Great-Britain,  and  in  every  other  au- 
thentic document,  without  exception,  to  which  we  have  had  ac- 
cess. 

In  our  own  community.  Variolous  and  Varioloid  diseases 
have  existed,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  months  interval,  for  se?cn 
years  past — the  deaths,  as  extracted  from  our  annual  bills  of 
jnortality,  arc  as  follows  : 

1824  1  Small-pox     1  Swine-pox. 

1825  49      "       " 

1826  29      "       " 

JL827  1  Swine-pox. 

1820  I  ^^  deaths  recorded. 

1830       17  Small-pox     4  Varioloid.         Total,  102.* 

Of  whom,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  on  the  most  diligent 
inquiry,  but  one  was  known  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated. 

If  we  ask,  how  has  this  ancient  and  justly  dreaded  pestilence 
been  thus  deprived  of  its  terrors,  and  shorn  of  its  fatal  energies, 
what  shall  be  the  impartial  answer  ?  Not  by  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  case — not  by  any  loss  of  its  inherent  power 
over  the  human  constitution — for  the  mortality  among  the  un- 
protected is  most  appalling,  greater  than  that  of  yellow-fever, 

*  The  greatest  number  of  oases  occurred  in  1689-30.  Vaccination  had  then 
been  urged  eitensively.  The  city  and  suburbs  contain  a  population  of  40,343^ 
During  tne  whole  of  toe  above  period,  cases  of  Small-pox  were  occasionally  brought 
into  the  harbour,  by  vessels  from  infected  ports. 
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or,  perhaps,  even  the  pla^^ue ;  araonnting  every  where,  it  would 
seem,  to  fully  one  half.  Nor  is  it  owing  to  such  protection  as  in- 
oculation affords— for  that  practice  has  been  obsolete  among 
us  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is  clearly  attribut- 
able, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  the  Vaccine-— the  most  valuable  among  the  generoMs 
benefits  conferred  upon  their  fellow  men,  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  divine  art  of  healing. 

We  will  conclude  this  essay  with  the  folbwing  inferences  :— 
Vaccination  is  entitled — richly  entitled — ^to  the  approbation  and 
confidence  of  every  civilized  community.  It  should  be  foster- 
ed with  unremitted  zeal,  and  disseminated  widely  throughout 
the  world  by  private,  professional  and  public  care  and  liberality*. 
Its  universal  reception  should  be  enforced  and  aided  by  such 
legislative  provisions  as  may  be  necessary.  Appropriations  of 
money  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  physi* 
cians  in  any  districts  of  our  country,  are  negligent  or  lukewarm 
in  the  matter— a  rare  reproach,  by  the  way,  against  the  least 
selfish  and  most  beneficent  of  professions — why  should  not  Vac- 
cine missionaries  be  sent  thither  f 

Inoculation  with  Small-poz  matter  should  be  promptly  aban- 
doned by  medical  men,  and  everywhere  denounced  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner.  It  is  injurious  to  the  community  as  keep- 
ing in  existence,  and  spreading  abroad  on  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven, the  most  destructive  and  all-pervading  of  the  varied  forms 
of  pestilence.  It  offers,  at  the  same  time,  less  advantage  to 
the  individual  on  whom  it  exerts  its  best  influences  than  Vac- 
cine, which  is  entirely  free  from  every  objection. 

Inoculation,  we  have  said,  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Mu- 
nicipal bodies  and  State  legislatures  should  unite  in  endeavor- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  under  the  severest  penalties.  In 
no  civilized  neighborhood  is  a  man  allowed  to  set  fire  to  his  own 
barn  or  dwelling  house,  if  by  so  doing  he  shall,  in  any  degree, 
endanger  the  common  safety. 
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Art.  VII.— 1.  Lectures  an  American  Literature^  with  remarks 
on  some  passages  of  American  History.  By  Samuel  L. 
Knapp.    8vo.     New-York.     1829. 

9l  Speeimens  of  American  Poetry,  with  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal Notes.    By  Samuel  Kettell.   3  vols.  Boston.   1829. 

It  seems  to  us  very  questionable  whether  Liberty,  Know- 
ledge or  Taste,  is  like  to  gain,  by  the  haste  with  which  a  part 
of  us,  in  this  country,  seem  determined  to  renounce  whatever 
of  noble  examples  of  genius  or  of  patriotism  we  might  gather 
from  the  letters  or  the  history  of  our  father-land.  In  times  of 
national  injury,  it  was  unavoidable  that  we  should  endeavour, 
in  the  eagerness  of  a  momentary  hostility,  to  school  our- 
selves, as  far  as  we  might,  into  an  enmity  of  every  thing  Eng-^ 
lish.  But  these  temporary  resentments  vani.^ihed,  at  once,  with 
the  necessity  that  had  created  them ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
worse,  as  to  either  sense,  or  taste,  or  proper  feelings,  than  to 
strive,  as  do  many  scholars  and  statesmen,  of  high  national  re- 
putation, to  erect  the  altars  of  knowledge  and  love  of  coun- 
try—of  all  that  can  most  ennoble  and  embellish  life— out  of  the 
wretched  and  obscure  remains  of  a  long  abandoned  hostility. 

The  words  with  which  these  wise  and  generous  notions  are 
attempted  to  be  reinforced—*'  Independence," — '  Free  govern- 
ment,'—' American  glory,'  and  the  like — are  pregnant,  it  is 
true,  with  much  that  might  entrance  the  silly,  and  delude  the 
ignorant:  but  knowledge,  taste,  and  a  more  enlightened  love 
of  freedom,  dissipate,  every  day,  some  of  these. unworthy  pre- 
judices ;  and  we  are  learning,  as  fast  as  nations  ever  do  learn, 
not  only  that  we  ourselves  are  not  the  first  founders  of  every 
thing  like  rational  government,  but  that  our  own  acbiev- 
ments,  in  that  way,  were  actually  preceded  by  many  an  older 
exploit  of  our  British  ancestors.  We  begin  to  see,  too,  that, 
though  to  contrive  a  free  and  just  system  of  government — to 
found  a  good  constitution— be  a  matter  demanding  great  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  it  is  but  the  first  step  towards  liberty :  that  to 
preserve  such  a  system  is  as  difficult  as  to  invent  it ;  and  that  it 
is  utterly  vain  to  hope  that  any  excellence  of  original  institu- 
tions, can  ever  maintain  a  freedom,  that  shall  have  no  need  of 
perpetual  struggles  to  support  it. 

No  one,  we  imagine,  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  contend 
that  the  sentiments  of  love  of  liberty  and  love  of  country,  are 
not  rendered  much  more  exalted,  by  the  recollections  of  a  na- 
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tional  history,  abounding  in  ooble  contests  or  sacrifices  for  free- 
dom and  law.  To  multiply,  for  the  existing  generation,  such 
eras  through  all  the  past — to  enable  them  to  look  back  through 
a  long  series  of  evants,  of  names,  and  of  monuments,  that  have 
marked  a  national  spirit,  always  full  of  high  and  steady  devo- 
tion to  free  principles,  is  unquestionably  to  impart  to  •instilla- 
tions founded  on  liberty,  one  of  their  highest  motives  and  surest 
causes  of  preservation.  Yet  those  who  claim,  in  this  country, 
to  be  the  exclusive  promoters  of  every  thing  that  nourishes  a 
national  spirit,  are  fain  to  persuade  us  to  limit  our  historic  at- 
tachment to  the  narrow  period  of  our  separate  existence  as  a 
government.  They  say  that  we  have  no  need  to  enlighten  or  to 
exalt  our  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  admirable  in  our  own  con- 
stitution, by  tracing  the  assertion  and  establishment  of  its  great 
prmciples  back  to  the  venerable  original,  from  which  they  came 
—they  urge  us  to  forget  that  we  spring  from  a  race,  the  hardi- 
est and  most  untameable,  yet  the  most  loving  of  the  laws  that 
history  can  shew,  who  have  as  steadily  maintained  their  liber- 
ties, from  the  distant  days  of  John  Lackland,  as  we  have  yet 
done  during  fifty  years.  They  would  have  us,  in  a  word, 
cease  to  look  upon  Alfred,  Wallace,  Bruce,  Bacon,  liume, 
and  Gibbon,  as  our  countrymen — they  would  teach  us, 
when  something  is  to  be  done  for  freedom  or  for  honour,  no 
more  to  warm  ourselves  with  the  names  of  the  Sydneys,  of 
Raleigh,  Hampden,  Russell,  and  Chatham^-they  would  disen- 
chant us  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope;  and  in- 
struct us  to  reserve  our  juster  enthusiasm  for  the  peerless  won- 
ders, past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  American  chivalry,  patri- 
otism, and  poesy. 

To  urge  us  thus  to  renounce  an  intellectual  inheritance,  as 
rich  and  fair  as  it  has  ever  been  the  fortune  of  any  modern  na- 
tion to  possess,  seems  to  us  the  most  singularly  bold  efiort  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  Dullness  that  the  world  has  ever  yet 
beheld,  and  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  in  a  matter  involving 
so  high  a  literary  right,  to  vindicate  our  non-participation  in 
this,  as  in  various  other  Americanisms,  of  which  we,  in  the 
South,  desire  as  little  to  share  the  honour,  as  we  do  the  profit. 

We  do  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  good  people  of  the 
planting  States,  utterly  disclaim  the  having  even  the  humble 
part,  which  is  assigned  us,  in  a  separate  school  of  writers, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  *  American.'  It  is  certainly  well, 
that  the  very  ingenious  devisers  of  all  these  schemes,  should 
turn  to  its  utmost  account  a  national  vanity,  that  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,   even  out- 
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stripped  the  other  wonders  of  our  Herculean  precocity.  Let 
them,  by  all  means,  give  the  converts  of  their  ^  system/ 
intellectual  wares  just  equal  to  the  rest  of  their  handiwork. 
They  will,  at  least,  be  abundantly  good  for  their  own  home- 
consumption.  Itut  let  them  not  think  to  impose  them,  under 
whatsoever  high-sounding  names,  upon  any  land  tying  beyond 
their  own  Cimmerian  confioes-^upon  any  realm  which  the 
black  wings  of  their  system  do  not  utterly  overshadow. 

The  general  feeling  of  aversion  to  authorship,  in  the  South, 
may  be  said  to  prevail,  for  the  greater  part,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  good  education  and  cultivated  taste.  Not  that  we 
are  less  passionately  impelled  than  others,  to  whatever  of  hon- 
ourable distinction  the  pursuit  of  letters  might  yield.  Indeed 
as  the  more  vehement  and  passionate  temperament,  which  our 
climate  engenders,  is  singularly  favourable  to  popular  elo* 
quence,  so  the  more  aristocratic  forms  in  which  society  exists 
amongst  us  are  certainly  more  propitious  to  refinement  of  taste 
and  to  the  poKte  studies,  than  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  on  our  continent.  Yet,  we  cannot  avoid  recog- 
nizing the  great  disadvantages  of  our  situation,  with  respect 
to  these  things,  in  comparison  with  the  people  of  those  older 
countries,  where  art  has  so  long  fixed  her  residence.  And  since 
our  peculiar  institutions  offer  us,  in  politics  and  eloquence,  the 
noble  scope  for  distinction  and  usefulness,  which  literature 
alone  affords  in  other  countries,  the  scholars  of  the  South  cer- 
tainly do  well  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  active  powers, 
rather  than  to  those  meditative  faculties,  which  an  imperfect 
education  doesnot  yet  allow- them  to  cultivate  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  general  judgment,  among  the  ed- 
ucated classes,  upon  which  this  apparent  disregard  of  literary 
pursuits  is  founded.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  however, 
without  attempting  a  more  distinct  developeoient  of  the  causes 
which  refuse,  and  shall  long  continue  to  refuse  us  a  separate  and 
national  literature. 

The  first  of  these  unquestionably  is,  that  we  have  no  need 
of  a  separate  literature.  Whatever  be  the  wonders  that 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  heroical  successors  have  effected, 
we  not  only  think  that  the  English  literature  is  good  enough 
for  us  at  present,  but  that  it  may  actually  continue  good  enough 
for  perhaps  a  century  to  come.  We  have  certainly  produced 
bards  and  philosophers  many  a  one — but  neither  MiltonSf 
Shakspeares,  nor  Bacons  as  yet. 

A  second  cause,  perhaps  not  altogether  unworthy  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  is,  that  even  if  we  did  need  a  separate  liter* 
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aCure»  we  have  nothing  wherewithal  to  make  it.  It  would  cer- 
tainlj  be  demanding  in6nitely  too  mucfa»  to  claiof  that  these  al- 
chemical politicians  should  feel  the  force  of  an  argument  so  hum- 
ble. Yet,  to  our  seeming,  the  grand  resource  which  they  de- 
light to  employ— ^their  new  creative  principle,  Exclusion,  is 
even  more  sovereign  in  intellectual  than  in  physical  matters,  to 
impoverish  a  nation.  Monopelies  may,  at  some  cost  or  other, 
be  made  to  give  us  silks  and  broadcloths;  but  at  what  price 
can  they  furnish  poets  and  philosophers  f 

III  truth,  these  people  seem  to  persuade  themselves — nay, 
to  expect  to  persuade  other»-^that  there  is  some  strange  vir- 
tue in  the  mere  forms  of  a  popular  government,  that  must,  of 
necessity,  at  once  exalt  the  happy  nation  that  receives  them — 
though  sunk,  till  then,  in  the  saddest  and  most  uncouth  ignor- 
ance— into  very  Romans,  as  to  public  virtue — into  very  Atheni- 
ans for  elegance. 

If  mere  freedom  be  the  *^rai$on  sufisante^*  of  an  accom- 
plished literature,  how  happens  it  that  Athens,  neither  the 
freest  nor  the  quietest  of  the  Grecian  republics,  rose  to  an  ex- 
cellence so  much  ampler  than  all  the  others,  that  the  fame  of 
Grecian  arts  may  be  said  to  be  almost  hers  alone  f  Were  not 
the  ancient  Scythians  and  Germans — were  not  the  modern  Tar- 
tars and  North- American  Indians,  as  free  as  possible  f  Among 
the  Italian  States  of  the  middle  ages,  were  none  free  except 
Florence  ?  And  have  the  >long-niaiotaiQed  liberties  of  Swit- 
zerland, placed,  as  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cultivated 
Statee,  led  her  to  any  thing  like  literary  glory  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  Augustus,  of  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  of  the  Moorish  glory  in  Spain,  of  the  Troubadours, 
of  the  Trouveres,  of  the  Minnesingers,  of  the  Crusaders,  times 
of  flourishing  freedom  ?  Or  was  France  more  free  under  Louis 
XIV,  Spain  under  Charles  V,  England  under  Elizabeth,  than 
at  periods  less  remarkable  for  literary  invention  ?  We  think 
not :  nay,  more— we  believe  that  the  historical  proofs  are  very 
far  from  shewing  that  letters  flourish  rather  in  republics  than 
in  monarchies.  Freedom  and  letters,  in  a  word,  are  them- 
selves, originally,  eflfects,  not  causes.  Once  produced  by  those 
things  which  excite  them,  they  become  causes,  in  their  turn  ; 
and  give  birth,  when  joined  to  other  favouring  circumstances, 
to  a  more  humane  freedom  and  a  nobler  literature. 

Liberty — that  is  to  say,  freedom  founded  on  law — will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  have  sprung  from  military  glory ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  national  success  is  the  equally  sure  source  of  let- 
ters. If  such  successes  be  not  those  of  a  people  so  utterly  bar- 
barons  and  enslaved  that  its  cliief  alone  derives  from  them 
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either  power  or  renown,  so  that  there  be  no  place  for  individual 
fame,  the  passion  for  military  glory  seises  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion. At  first  the  monarch  and  his  chosen  leaders  are  the  ar- 
biters of  praise;  but  soon  all  ranks  contend  who  shall  con- 
fer the  highest  honours  upon  the  most  daring  champion.  The 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  victory—the  feast^-the  cries  with  which 
they  animate  each  other  to  the  onset  of  battle — next  take  the 
exciting  form  of  choral  songs  ;  and  poetry,  in  its  rudest  shape, 
begins.  In  order  that  a  further  refinement  follow,  the  physi- 
cal causes  that  favour  commerce  must  next  concur  with  the  ear- 
liest period  of  national  repose,  to  bring  about  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts.  If  a  happy  organization  have  given  them  a  harmo- 
nious language,  and  a  gentle  climate  have  permitted  the  manners 
and  costume  to  assume  graceful  and  picturesque  forms,  poetry 
rises  from  its  ruder  shape  into  its  heroic  beauty  and  force.  All 
glory— even  that  of  arms — begins  to  centre  in  it ;  for  from  it 
alone  can  lustre  be  received.  A  general  phrenzy— -a  bound- 
less enthusiasm — seizes  u[)on  all  minds,  and  impels  them  all  to 
poetry.  It  (ills  all  imaginations,  from  the  princely  knight  down 
to  the  lowest  serf;  and  becomes,  for  a  while,  the  universal  lan- 
guage. Sculpture  and  painting  follow  more  slowly,  and  learn 
to  embody  whatever  the  evanescent  conceptions  of  the  poet  had 
designed.  The  faculties  from  which  those  arts  arise,  however, 
seem,  even  more  intimately  than  poetry  itselfi  to  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  organization,  and  on  other  physical  causes.  At  least, 
they  have  never  become  highly  flourishing,  except  in  countries 
abounding  in  fine  scenery,  and  where  a  brilliant  atmos^ere, 
picturesque  manners,  and  beautiful  forms  prevailed.  The  do- 
mestic arts  and  luxury  must  also  have  made  no  slight  progress 
before  these  begin.  The  faculties  that  depend  on  the  imagin- 
ation seem  usually  to  have  passed  their  utmost  excellence,  be- 
fore those  of  the  understanding  can  flourish.  Science  and 
learning  have  methods  and  subsidiary  arts  to  invent,  before  they 
can  achieve  any  thing  that  shall  divert  to  them  the  enthusiasm  that 
had  lavished  itself  upon  their  predecessors.  They  come  on, 
nevertheless,  with  an  advance  that,  however  slow,  is  but  too  fatal 
to  the  dominion  of  imagination^  Exact  knowledge,  the  last 
and  highest  fruit  of  civilization,  commences :  the  fervour  of 
poetic  invention  declines :  rules  of  art  take  the  place  of  the  strong 
impulses  of  genius:  imitation  supplants  the  creative  faculty-— 
and  poetry  and  the  arts,  losing  their  predominance,  assume 
that  secondary  condition,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  their  regu- 
lar form.  From  this  a  happy  genius,  uniting  much  of  ancient 
enthusiasm  with  the  powerful  combinations  of  modern  learn- 
ing and  art,  may,  from  time  to  time,  lift  them  to  something  like 
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their  early  triumphs.  lodividual  enthusiasm  will  sometimes 
arise  and  accomplish  more  than  belonged  to  its  age  :  but  na- 
tional enthusiasm  can  never  again  be  rekindled — can  never  re- 
new its  prodigies. 

•  Such  has  been,  every  where,  the  course  of  all  literature,  ex- 
erting itself  in  a  new  language,  and  among  a  people  yet  un- 
formed. Nor  will  the  process  be  greatly  modified,  although  ris- 
ing letters  be  assisted  by  the  borrowed  stores  of  older  art  and 
of  more  cultivated  languages.  The  imitation  of  foreign  mo- 
dels can  rarely,  in  a  young  and  vigorous  period  of  national 
taste,  become  servile.  Indeed,  at  such  a  period,  the  imitation 
of  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  tongue  becomes,  in  itself,  a  high 
species  of  invention.  Those  beauties  cannot  be  transfused  into 
an  uncultivated  idiom,  unless  by  creating  them  anew.  We 
may,  by  their  study,  leara  loftier  conceptions  and  a  purer  taste ; 
but  these  (yn  only  embody  themselves  in  our  own  language,  by  our 
elevating  its  powers  and  enlarging  its  resources  into  a  like  ex- 
cellence. The  imitation  that  arises  in  the  secondary  periods 
of  literature  is  utterly  different.  This  always  attaches  itself, 
with  laborious,  minute  servility,  to  the  copying  the  forms,  while 
it  forever  wants  the  spirit,  of  the  older  monuments  that  nation- 
al genius  has  left.  Rules  of  art  have,  with  it,  usurped  the  place 
of  nature  ;  and  the  cold  suggestions  of  learning  attempt  in  vain 
to  fill  that  void  of  the  fancy  which  artificial  forms  of  thought 
and  manners  have  made. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  no  part  of  the  progress  of  art,  which 
we  have  thus  attempted  to  trace — neither  in  its  rude  begin- 
nings, nor  at  any  step  of  its  after  advances — was  any  thing  ne- 
cessary, as  to  freedom,  except  the  absence  of  such  utter  control, 
as  extinguishes  all  will  or  thought,  except  its  own.  Wherever 
there  can  exist  any  thing  like  opinion — wherever  fear  and  force 
are  not  the  sole  powers — wherever  men  may  be  agitated  by  a 
common  sympathy  or  common  admiration — wherever  there 
may  be  any  thing  of  virtue  and  of  praise,  there  letters,  may 
spring  up,  and  be  made  to  flourish,  without  the  help  of  any 
unusual  degree  of  liberty,  if  the  other  circumstances,  that 
we  have  pointed  out,  favour  their  developement  That  the 
higher  mental  energies  assist  and  advance  each  other,  is  al- 
most always  true :  knowledge,  liberty,  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism strengthen  one  another  by  their  mutual  presence;  but  yet 
they  are  continually  found  to  exist  apart ;  and  are  no  more  ne- 
cessary causes,  the  one  of  the  other,  than  are  freedom  and  lit- 
erary refinement. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  hav.e  exposed  the  futility  of  the  opinion, 
whose  self-complacency  would  claim  for  us,  in  the  freedom  of 
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our  institutions,  sources  of  literature  different  from  those  great 
aud  genefal  ones,  from  which  all  other  nations  have  been  fain 
to  derive  these  ''  waters  of  life."  It  remains  that  we  should 
examine  such  other  causes  as  may  seem  to  check  or  promote 
a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  We  shall  be  compelled  la 
take  only  a  rapid  view  of  this  part  of  our  subject :  a  still  slight- 
er survey,  however,  than  we  propose  to  ourselves,  would  make 
the  matter  abundantly  plain  tu  the  unprejudiced. 

If,  then,  we  are  not,  as  to  letters,  the  peculiar  and  chosen 
people,  that  some  of  us  have  deemed,  let  us  next  see  how  far  our 
condition  gives  us  an  access  to  such  sources  of  taste  and  inven- 
tion as  are  common  to  all  nations. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  creative,  inventive  period, 
of  literature  can  ouly  arise  in  a  manner  that  would  never  have 
permitted  any  thing  like  an  original  literature  to  have  sprung 
up  hero.  Every  thing,  in  the  outset  of  our  national  existence, 
forbade  it.  The  forlorn  and  dismal  nature  of  the  enterprize 
of  settlement — that  melancholy  going-forth  mto  regions  so  cut 
off  from  all  that  can  make  life  sweet,  except  a  dreary  and 
savage  freedom— this  was  surely,  of  itself,  enough  to  have  daunt-* 
ed,  from  any  such  purpose,  all  but  those  coarser  and  hardier 
spirits,  born  for  action  alone,  for  whom  letters  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist.  If  some  golden  dream  had  seduced,  or  some  mis- 
chance of  life  had  driven,  perchance,  one  scholar  into  so  sad  an 
exile  from  all  that  the  student  loves,  how  long  could  the  thirst 
of  knowledge — how  long  learning  or  taste,  have  survived  the 
total  absence  of  whatever  nourishes  them  ?  At  the  very  best,  , 
however,  invention  and  learning  could  only  have  pursued,  with 
infinitely  inferior  h^lps,  the  paths  that  they  hcul  been  taught  to 
tread,  in  the  European  world  of  letters.  To  it  would  all  their 
communion  with  enlightened  minds — all  their  hope  of  a  larger 
usefulness  and  fame — all  their  warmer  sympathies  and  associ- 
ations constantly  recur.  There  could  manifestly,  then,  bo 
nothing  like  letters,  that  was  not  strictly  dependent  upon  the 
superior  taste  and  science  of  Europe — more  especially  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  latter  country,  too,  necessarily  reverted,  as  to  this 
fountain,  the  little  of  romance  and  of  poetic  sentiment,  that 
could  spring  up,  amidst  a  people  occupied  only  with  the  rude 
necessities  of  a  half-savage  condition.  We  find  accordingly, 
that  the  earliest  of  these  attempts,  which  Messrs.  Knapp  and 
Kettell  celebrate  as  '^  literary,'*  though  of  a  barbarisna  won- 
derfully congenial  to  the  soil,  were  purely  imitative.  They 
are  genuine  specimens  from  that  school  of  taste,  which  had 
been  founded  but  a  little  while  before  in  Britain — a  school 
of  which  Banyan  and  Quarles  are  the  polite  writers  ;  and  whose 
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verse-makers  seem  only  to  have  thought  of  reinforcing  what- 
ever was  most  ill-fashioned  in  their  native  polemics  with  all 
that  the  metaphysical  poets  could  lend  of  most  pedantic  mys- 
ticism. Indeed,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  thing  like  true  po- 
etry should  be  found,  where  a  gloomy  and  all-pervading  theo- 
logy  saddens  every  thing  with  its  presence,  and  turns  the  gay 
beings  of  the  imagination  into  shapes  scarcely  less  formidable,  if 
less  poetic,  than  those  that  filled  the  brain  of  Orestes  f  The 
chief  part  of  the  forms  of  religious  belief,  that  prevail  in  pro- 
testant  countries,  seem  to  ua,  we  confess,  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  poetic  faculty,  however  favourable  they  may  be  to  severe 
truth  and  reason.  Of  all  these,  none,  perhaps,  except  that  of 
the  Friends,  or  that  of  the  Shakers,  renders  man  a  more  per- 
fectly unpoeticanimal  than  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Wherever 
these  have  prevailed,  neither  letters  nor  the  arts  seem  to  flour- 
ish. Switzerland  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  produced  a 
poet ;  and  Scotland,  in  spite  of  strong  original  tendencies  that 
way,  has  been  almost  barren  of  poetry.  Nay,  the  whole  body 
of  English  dissenters  has,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  hardly  pos- 
sessed a  poet,  or  an  elegant  writer.  Vigorous  and  original 
thinkers  they  have  had — but  elegance  and  accomplished  learn- 
ing seem  forever  denied  them. 

There  is  little  need,  however,  thus  to  subjugate  an  imagina- 
tion that  has  never  been  excited.  In  a  country  where  the  con^ 
founding  together  all  races  and  customs,  has  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  original  peculiarities — where  local  history,  and  su- 
perstitions, and  usages  have  no  existence — where  the  legends 
and  marvels  of  a  wilder  age — the  shews  and  observances  of 
more  picturesque  manners,  have  all  perished  at  once,  there  can 
clearly  be  nothing  on  which  the  imagination  should  found  itself. 
Without  fable— without  associations — without  manners  to 
paint — how  can  there  be  imagination  i  But  fable,  in  order  that 
it  may  produce  its  poetic  effects,  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
existence;  and  the  ideal  can  never  warm  the  taste  into  any 
fine  conception,  of  which  the  counterpart  has  never  visited  the 
senses.  The  mere  beings  of  the  mind — the  airy  creations  of 
the  fancy,  can  give  us  no  pleasure.  There  must  be  something 
of  strong  illusion— ^f  belief,  or,  at  least,  of  sympathy  with 
popular  belief,  to  give  reality  and  life  to  what  the  imaginatioii 
shapes. 

A  third  cause,  equally  powerful  with  these,  and  only  inferior 
in  permanency,  is  the  continual  flow  of  emi^^ratioo  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  West.  Its  office  is  to  maintain  for 
us  a  level,  in  physical  and  intellectual  improvement,  between 
the  older  States,  and  each  new  wilderness  whose  imlocated  pa- 
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radise  offers  itself — or  is  offered  by  the  land-speculator,  in  each 
successive  Hesperia.  Whatever  checks  population,  represses 
improvement  of  all  sorts — and  more  than  all— education. 
While  active  life,  in  these  new  countries,  calls  to  easy  and  pro- 
fuse rewards,  education  becomes  necessarily  at  once  slight  and 
ambitious.  Not  the  mounting  spirits  alone,  that  every  where 
burn  to  anticipate  the  tardy  course  of  regular  success,  but  each 
impatient  and  idle  boy  longs  to  overleap  the  vile  impediments 
of  preparation,  and  to  seize,  at  once,  his  destined  honours. 
As,  in  thinly  peopled  communities,  want  cannot  urge  to  studi- 
ous labour,  so  enthusiasm  can  as  little,  in  them,  impel  the  af- 
fluent to  intellectual  enjoyments,  or  the  spirit  of  society  arise, 
to  give  grace  and  elegance  to  the  understandings  that  it  con- 
trols. A  separate  class,  therefore,  cannot  be  found,  that  occu- 
pies itself  with  letters  alone  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
possess,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  single  one  of  those  more 
determined  scholars,  patient  and  quiet  toilers  in  the  mine  of 
thought,  who  obscurely  dig  out  for  others  the  deep  treasures  of 
the  intellect. 

The  narrow  theatre  for  reputation  which  our  provincial  go- 
vernments afford,  is  a  further  cause  of  the  neglect  of  letters. 
The  influence  of  a  great  city,  the  centre  of  cultivation  and  of 
taste — the  point  of  union  where  the  highest  talents  are  as- 
sembled by  the  greatest  rewards — seems  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Federal  me- 
tropolis, which  would  naturally  form  this  point  for  us,  is  as  ut- 
terly unAt  for  such  purposes  as  the  most  sordid  trading  town  in 
all  the  land.  Not  a  generous  ambition  nor  the  passionate  love 
of  lasting  fame  assemble  the  rapidly  shifting  crowd  that  con- 
gregates there — but  the  ignoble  love  of  the  power  and  notoriety 
of  the  day.  The  worst  vices  of  a  court  contrive  to  subsist 
there,  without  an  atom  of  the  elegance  which,  in  courts,  usual- 
ly softens  and  conceals  their  grossness.  The  most  thorough 
corruption  of  the  manneis  there  flourishes  apart  from  every 
thing  like  taste  and  refinement.  Neither  government,  nor  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  individuals  ever  think  of  patronizing  any 
thing  that  may  not,  in  its  turn,  patronize  them.  Corruption, 
the  great  purpose  of  all  expense  there,  has  no  need  of  poet^ 
and  philosophers.  Posterity  has  no  votes ;  and  who,  therefore, 
cares  for  posterity  f 

But,  though  we  might  easily  adduce  other  causes,  that  pow- 
erfully conspire  with  those  that  we  have  developed,  in  retarding 
Ihe  intellectual  advancement  of  this  country,  we  must,  at  pre- 
sent, rest  their  enumeration  here.  It  is  time  that  we  should 
^urn  to  the   latter   part  of  our  task,  and  bring  those,   whom 
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we  would  arraign,  to  plead,  in  their  proper  persons,  before  their 
judges  and  ours. 

Our  authors,  though  not  always  so  little  discrepant,  seem 
perfectly  to  agree,  as  to  one  fact — the  early  glories  of  New- 
England  literature.  Though  dealing  the  one  in  poetry,  and 
the  other  in  prose,  they  assert  it  alike.  So  that  being  debated, 
like  true  Scythian  counsels,  both  drunk  and  sober,  the  decision 
cannot  but  be  right.  *'  Almost  every  thing  the  people  of  the 
'  United  States  now  possess  has  grown  from  their  own  sagacity, 
*  industry,  and  perseverance.'*  Such  are  the  words  with  which 
Mr.  Knapp  launches  into  the  truly  Vlyssean  wanderings  of  his 
history.  Like  that  unlucky  sailor,  too,  he  presently  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  retrace  his  steps:  for,  in  the  very  next  breath,  ho 
tells  us,  that  our  institutions  are,  in  some  measure,  copied  from 
those  of  other  countries,  and  that  our  language  is  purely  inher- 
ited. But  this  slight,  involuntary  qualification,  must  not  weigh 
against  the  still  stronger  evidence  of  Mr.  Kettell ;  who  says, 
(Introduction,  p.  xvii,)  *  the  early  settlers  of  New-England 
'  were  no  less  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  letters,  than 
'  for  their  strong  religious  character.'  Since  then,  they  quick- 
ly established  a  literature  so  totally  unlike  that  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  England,  it  was  doubtless  in  order  to  live  beyond  the 
heresies  of  English  taste,  as  well  as  of  English  theology,  that 
these  '  hero-pilgrims'  betook  themselves  to  the  sea  and  the  wil- 
derness. Their  own  critics,  indeed,*  everywhere  aver,  that, 
from  the  earliest  times,  elegance  of  taste  and  depth  of  learning 
had  always  subsisted  among  them,  along  with  the  kindred  gen- 
tleness and  liberality  of  their  religious  notions.  Such  may  well 
be  the  fact,  which,  moreover,  is  abundantly  confirmed,  by  tes- 
timony at  once  the  most  renowned  Qnd  the  most  undeniable — 
that  of  the  very  authors  themselves — who,  discreetly  weighing 
the  large  part  which  chance  and  fashion  take,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  fame,  with  a  judgment  that  cannot  too  much  be  ex- 
tolled, took,  of  themselves,  large  appropriation  of  praises  ex- 
changed with  each  other.  A  fashion  so  wisely  founded,  could 
not  well  be  lost;  and  the  same  admirable  reciprocation  of  re- 
nown is  still  continued,  in  undiminished  courtesy,  amongst  their 
descendants. 

The  earliest  poetical  attempt  seems,  in  this  country,  as  in 
Greece,  to  have  been  of  the  Orphic  kind.  It  is  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  published  at  Cambridge,  (Mas^^achusetts,)  in 
1540.  It  was  done  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  di- 
vines of  the  day — of  whom  the  chief  were  John  Eliot,  (*  the 
celebrated  Indian  apostle,')  Thomas  Welde,  and  Richard  Ma- 
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ther.     It  was  called  '  The  Bay  Psalm  Book/  The  followiog  ia 
a  specimen : 

Psalm  cxxxm. 

"  1.  The  rivers  on  of  Babilon, 

there  when  wee  did  sit  downe, 
Yea  even  then  wee  mouraed  when 
wee  remembered  Sion. 
2.  Our  harpe  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree, 
8.  Because  there  they  that  us  away 
led  in  captivitee 
BequirM  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 

ask't  mirthe  us  waste  who  laid, 
Sing  us  among  a  Sion*s  song, 
unto  us  then  they  said. 

4.  The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee  ?  being 

in  stranger's  land,  then  let 

5.  loose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  forget 

6.  Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 
if  minde  thee  doe  not  I, 

if  chiefe  joys  o're  I  prize  not  more 
Jerusalem  my  joy.  &c." — Inirod.  p.  xix. 

The  first  original  poet,  however,  seems  to  have  been  Mrs. 
Anne  Bradstreet,  who  gained  such  prodigious  reputation,  as  to 
be  called,  by  the  learned  John  Norton,  of  Ipswich,  <  The  mir- 
*  ror  of  her  age,  and  glory  of  her  sex.'  He  celebrated  her, 
also,  in  a  funeral  eulogy,  in  the  following  touching  manner: 

"  Her  breast  was  a  brave  pallace,  a  broad  street^ 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  hadtane. 
That  other  souls  to  hers  dwelt  in  a  lane." 

She  wrote  poems  upon  the  Four  Elements,  upon  the  Four 
Humors  in  Man's  Constitution,  upon  the  Four  Ages  of  Man, 
and  upon  the  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year — together  with  a  ver- 
sified history  of  the  Four  Monarchies  of  the  World.  Let  this 
enumeration  serve  in  place  of  extracts,  of  which  we  will  only 
give  one. 

**  Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard. 
In  pathless  paths  I  lead  my  wandering  feet. 
My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  skyes  I  rear'd, 
To  sing  some  song,  my  mazed  Muse  thought  meet 
My  great  Creator  t  would  magnifie, 
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That  nature  had,  thus  decked  liberally : 
But  Ah,  and  Ah,  again,  my  imbecility  !'* 

John  Wilson,  called  the  Paul  of  New-England,  and  Uriaa 
Oakee,  (President  of  Harvard  College,)  called  its  Lactautius, 
were  also  poets.  The  former  is  celebrated  by  Cotton  Mather 
as  the  greatest  *  anagrammatizer,*  since  the  days  of  Lycophron; 
and  herein  he  certainly  exceeded  Paul,  who  is  not  known  to  have 
ever  produced  an  anagram — whereas  his  modern  counterpart 
extemporised  them.  The  successor  of  President  Oakes,  at 
Harvard,  John  Rogers,  was  also  a  poet.  He  addresses  Mrs. 
Bradtitreet  in  some  verses,  in  which  the  elegance  of  the  diction 
can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  the  thoughts. 

Peter  Folger,  of  Nantucket,  (poetical  soil !)  published  in  1675 
or  '6,  a  poem  entitled  *  A  Looking-Glass  for  the  Times.'  We 
owe  its  resuscitation  to  the  piety  of  his  grand-son,  Dr.  B.  Frank- 
lin, who  says  of  it,  *  the  poem  appears  to  be  written  with  a 
manly  freedom,  and  a  pleasing  simplicity.'  Let  our  readers 
examine  the  following  extract,  and  decide  if  this  act  of  the 
Doctor  was  not  a  most  flagitious  parricide* 

**  The  rulers  in  the  country  I 

do  own  them  in  the  Lord ! 
And  such  as  are  for  government, 

with  them  I  do  accord. 
But  that  which  I  intend  hereby, 

is  that  they  would  keep  bound. 
And  meddle  not  with  God's  worship, 

for  which  they  have  no  ground. 
And  1  am  not  alone  herein, 

there  many  hundreds  more 
That  have  for  many  years  ago 

spake  much  upon  that  score. 
Indeed,  I  really  believe 

it's  not  your  business. 
To  meddle  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 

in  matters  more  or  less." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Roxbury,  was  a  poet,  and 
eke  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  besides  his  congenial  trade 
of  divine.  He  published  *  an  astronomical  description  of  the 
^  comet  of  1664,  together  with  a  theological  description  of  the 
*  same.'  His  son  John  inherited  only  his  poetical  talents,  but 
mixes  largely  with  his  verses  the  paternal  theology,  as  thus : 

*^  Bj  hot  contention's  thunder  bolts 
Are  armies  rent  in  twain ; 
Armies  of  Abels  too  advance, 
Arm'd  with  the  clubs  of  Cain. 
Batter'd  and  shatter'd,  by  such  stonns. 
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Are  best  men's  reputatioD ; 

In  vain  thej  talk,  while  strife  is  loud, 

Of  waking  reformation." 

Having  gathered  these  first  choice  flowers  of  American  fancy, 
we  must  now  bring  the  reader  to  the  Mathers,  whose  works 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ripened  fruit.  The  father,  Increase 
Mather,  President  of  Harvard,  is  said  to  have  written  one  hun- 
dred works.  Terrible  as  his  fertility  was,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  it  is  puny  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  son,  who 
produced  nearly  four  hundred.  They  seem,  indeed*  to  have 
been  the  earliest  propagators  of  that  fury  for  authorship,  whose 
rabies  has  since  filled  all  New-England.  The  son  distinguish- 
ed  himself  by  hisearly  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  bis  college — 
wrote  systems  of  logic  and  physics  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
rose  to  a  Master's  degree  at  eighteen,  maintaining  at  his  recep- 
tion, the  thesis,  *'Puncta  HebraicamntdivituB  origims.^^  ''His 
intellectual  store-house  was  full  to  overflowing — but  nothing 
there  was  threshed,  winnowed,  binned  or  labelled."  Thns 
saith  Mr.Knapp,  whose  words  we  love  to  employ,  for  their  felicity. 
*'  It  is  the  fashion,*'  says  he  also,  "  to  neglect  such  writers  as 
Mather.'*  The  fashion,  though  ancient,  is  still  a  good  one ;  and 
may  yet  outlast  any  of  Mr.  Knapp's  works. 

The  grand  enemy,  however— whom  the  pilgrims  doubtless 
trusted  to  have  altogether  left  behind,  in  quitting  the  land  of 
popery,  prelacy  and  independency— seems  occasionally  to  have 
beset  Mather.  He  felt  that  his  breast  was  not  altogether  the 
throne  of  humility,  and  acknowledges  *'  that  proud  thoughts 
had  fly-blown  his  best  performances."  It  seems,  too,  that  he 
was  sorely  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache — an  annoyance  which 
he  imagined  to  be  sent  upon  him  to  punish  him  for  some  spe- 
cial sin  of  the  teeth.  He  is  puzzled  to  ascertain  what  was  the  par- 
ticular crime ;  but  at  last  divines  that  he  has  offended  '*  by  sin- 
ful and  excessive  eating,  and  by  eml  speeches  ;  for"  continues 
he,  ''  there  are  liier<B  dentales  used  in  them."  We  venture  to  say 
that  he  who  wjll  try  the  strength  of  his  teeth,  upon  a  half-do- 
zen of  Cotton  Mather's  verses,  will  presently  understand  which 
of  his  sins  produced  his  tooth-ache. 

Cotton  Mather  was  the  great  encomiast  of  this  day.  We 
cannot  well  cite  any  of  his  prose,  which  is  too  unwieldy  for  the 
puny  hands  of  a  mere  modern  reviewer.  His  poems,  however, 
afford  many  a  gem,  with  which  we  might  enrich  our  pages,  if 
\ve  had  time.     They  are  oflen  in  such  taste  as  this. 

''  Some  offers  to  Embalm  the  Memory  of  the  truly  reverend  and  renotcned 

John  Wilson, 

"  So  humble,  that  alike  on's  charity 
Wrought  Extract  Gent  with  Extract  Rudii. 
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Pardon  this  fault ;  his  great  excess  lay  there; 
He'd  trade  for  heaven  with  all  he  came  anear : 
His  meat,  clothes,  cash,  heM  still  for  ventures  send, 
Consigo'd  per  brother  Lazeoiis,  his  friend." 

**  Remarks  on  the  bright  and  the  dark  side  of  that  American  pillar,  the 
Rev.  Mr,  WUHam  Thompson^  S^c.  who  triumphed  on  December  10, 
1666. 

" When  reverend  Knowles  and  he  saiPd  hand  in  hand, 

To  Christ  espousing  the  Virginian  land. 

Upon  a  ledge  of  craggy  rocks  near  stav'd, 

His  Bible  in  his  bosofn  thrusting isnvM ; 

The  Bible,  the  best  of  cordial  of  his  heart, 

*  Come  floods,  come  flames,*  cried  he, '  well  never  part.* 

A  constellation  of  great  converts  there. 

Shone  round  him,  and  his  heavenly  glory  were. 

Gookins  was  one  of  these  ;  by  Thompson's  pains, 

Chnst  and  New-England,  a  dear  Gookins  gains."  &c. 

This  holy  man,  it  seems,  when  beset  by  the  arch-fiend,  knew 
well,  like  Ounstan  of  old,  how  to  put  him  to  flight.  The  com- 
bat was  fierce  and  long,  as  might  well  be  expected,  between  so 
fell  a  demon  and  so  formidable  a  theologian ;  but  Sathanas  is  at 
last  routed,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons* 


"  By  his  bed  side,  an  Hebrew  sword  there  lay, 
With  which,  at  last,  he  drove  the  devil  away." 

Cotton  Mather^  ut  supra. 

But  we  find  that,  if  we  attempt  separately  to  set  forth  these 
beauties,  we  never  shall  have  done.  We  must  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  to  something  like  arrangement. 

Of  the  encomiastic,  we  might  cite  a  multitude  of  illustrious 
examples.  The  following,  however,  must  serve ;  since  we 
must  not  count  upon  an  invincible  patience  in  our  readers. 

The  harmonious  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  singeth  in  wo- 
ful  memory  of  John  Cotton,  whom  he  exalteth  as 

**  A  living  breathing  Bible  ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were. 
Gospel  and  law  in*8  heart  had  each  its  column, 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume. 
His  very  name  a  title-page,  and  next, 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O  !  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth. 
Without  erratas  may  we  think  heUl  be, 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity." 
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In  the  heroic  vein,  there  want  not  some  very  lofty  specimens. 
These  descriptions  of  battles  have  a  truly  Homeric  fury  of 
grandeur.  The  first  that  we  shall  cite  is  a  ballad  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  and  celebrates  some  of  those  humane  doings,  which, 
transacted  in  Georgia,  now  fill  all  the  North  with  such  a  holy 
indignaiion* 

**  *T  was  nigh  unto  pigrwacket  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian,  soon  after  break  of  day : 

He  oil  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 

Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 
•         ••••••••         • 

Then  up  spoke  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 
*  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes !  you  see  they  fall  like  rain/ 
For  AS  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun,  and  some  of  them  not  bit.'* 

The  following  are  of  a  more  polished  age. 

"  But  lo  !  while  ready  for  the  charge  they  stood. 
Death,  blunderbuss,  artillery  and  Uood  ! 
Blue  smoke  and  purple  flame  around  appear, 
And  the  hot  bullets  hail  from  front  to  rear." — MayUvu 

"  Mason,  to  stop  their  violent  career 

Rallies  his  company  anew  to  war ; 

Who,  finding  them  within  a  little  space. 

Let  iiy  bis  blunderbusses  in  their  face — 

Thick  sulphurous  smoke  makes  the  sky  look  black, 

And  heaven's  high  galleries  thunder  with  the  crack." 

Roger  Wolcott 

'^  Now  the  vast  tumult  wakes  the  drow^  gods. 

Who  all  look  down  to  see  the  mighty  odds." — MayUm. 

They  are  always  equal  to  the  subject,  no  matter  how  lofty  or 
how  low.  Thus,  if  the  awfulness  of  the  last  day  is  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  terrible  sublimity  of  the  scene  is  made  amazingly 
real,  by  such  verse  as  this. 

"  Still  was  the  night,  serene  and  bright 

When  all  men  sleeping  lay  ; 
Calm  was  the  season,  and  carnal  reason 

Thought  so  't  would  last  for  aye. 

•  ••••• 

Then  were  brought  in,  and  charged  with  sin. 

Another  company. 
Who  by  petition  obtain'd  permission. 

To  make  apology : 
They  argued,  *  We  were  misled, 

As  is  well  known  to  thee, 
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By  their  example^  that  had  more  ample 

Abilities  than  we." 

•         ••••• 

When  men  of  parts,  learning  and  aits 

Professing  piety, 
Did  thus  and  thus,  it  seemed  to  us 

We  might  take  liberty." 

Michael  WiggUswarth. — The  Day  of  Domn. 

Or  if  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  public  festivity  is  the  theme, 
we  are  presented  with  the  following  graceful  and  genteelly  gay 
picture : — 

'*  Squeak  the  fife  and  beat  the  drum. 

Independence  day  is  come  ! 

Let  the  roasting  pig  be  bled. 

Quick  twist  off  the  cockerePs  head, 

Quickly  rub  the  pewter  platter, 

Heap  the  nut-cakes  fried  in  butter. 

Set  the  cups  and  beaker  glass, 

The  pumpkin  and  the  apple  sauce, 

Send  the  keg  to  shop  for  brandy; 

Maple  sugar  we  have  handy. 

Independent,  staggering  Dick 

A  noggin  mix  of  swingeing  thick ; 

Sal,  put  on  your  russet  skirt, 

Jotham,  get  your  bough  ten  shirt. 

To  day  we  dance  to  tiddle,  diddle — 

—  Here  comes  Sambo  with  his  fiddle ; 

Sambo,  take  a  glass  of  whiskey. 

And  play  up  Yankee*doodIe  frisky." — Judge  Tyler, 

Or  if  a  learned  divine,  the  President  of  a  college,  addresses 
a  poetical  compliment  to  a  lady-poet,  it  is  thickly  seasoned  with 
such  delicate  allusions  as  these  : — 

**  Lome  paramours,  not  chatting  birds  tell  news, 

How  sage  Apollo  Daphne  hot  pursues. 

Or  stately  Jove  himself  is  wont  to  haunt  the  stews." 

John  Rogers, 

'*  Thus  weltering  in  delist,  my  virgin  mind 
Admits  a  rape— truth  stUl  lyes  undescri'd, 
Its  singular  that  plural  seemed,"  &c.— ^/(i. 

" we  press 


Upon  the  virgin  stream,  who  had,  as  yet, 
Never  been  violated  with  a  ship." 

Roger  Wolcottf  another  divine. 

They  afiTord  us,  too,  some  very  powerful  descriptive  passa- 
ges ;  of  which  sort,  we  may  adduce  the  following :— 
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"  Now  ruin  lifts  her  haggard  head. 

And  madly  staring  horror  screams ! 

0*er  yonder  field,  bestrew'd  with  dead. 

See,  how  the  lurid  lightning  gleams." — Wm.  Moore  Smith. 

"  Still  the  remorseless  stream  keeps  on  its  course. 

Nor  will  abate  a  moment  of  its  force, 

But  rather  hastens,  by  impetuous  facts. 

To  throw  itself  into  those  cataracts. — R.  Wokott, 

We  have  alluded  in  a  previous  number  of  our  Review  to  Mr. 
Percival's  labyrinthine  poetry.  We  shall  only  say,  enpassantf 
that  the  specimens  in  this  selection  fully  bear  us  out  in  our  cri- 
ticism. He  is,  by  no  means,  however,  the  only  master  of  its 
issueless  intricacies,  whom  we  might  cite,  if  we  had  space. 
The  excellencies  of  this  mood  are  closely  rivalled  by  a  kindred 
style,  that  has  attained  an  almost  equal  perfection  among  us — 
the  Enigmatic.     The  following  instances  of  it  are  very  happy. 

"  There  shall  the  moon  with  half-shut  eye, 

Delirious,  hear  her  vocal  beam. 

To  fingering  sounds  responsive  sigh, 

And  bless  the  hermit's  midnight  dream.'* — Wm.  Clifton. 

"  How  faint  is  the  touch,  no  perspective  bestowing. 
Nor  scenery  in  nature's  true  colours  arrayed  ; 
How  chaste  is  the  landscape,  how  vividly  glowing. 
Where  the  warm  tint  of  fancy  is  mellowed  by  shade.'' 

W.  B.  Tappan. 

'*  Fling  on  my  mind  a  deep,  poetic  feeling, 

From  every  hue  and  tone  a  beauty  stealing  — 

Like  a  rich  mantle  it  comes  folding  o'er  me. 

Woven  of  all  the  harmonies  before  me  ; 

And  then  I  close  aiy  eyes,  and  seem  to  see 

Within,  the  feeling  thus  enthralling  me." — Jamts  W,  MiUcr. 

"  If  so,  say,  hast  thou  never  known 

The  joy  of  gazing  on  the  sky, 

While  nature  sleeps,  and  you  alone 

Seem  roused  to  thought  and  misery  ? 

Hast  never  watch'd  the  pallid  moon, 

While  resting  on  some  sifted  cloud, 

Pure  Bs  the  fretful  ocean's  foam. 

And  filmy  as  an  angel's  shroud,"  &«. — R,  F.  Smith. 

The  following  passages  are  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  expression. 

**  Let  science  tell  the  mighty  cause  that  erst 
The  mountain  fabric's  horizontal  base 
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Upturning,  gave  the  roaring  waters  Tent 

Along  their  lacerated  bed,  slate- paved« 

And  branching  to  the  Hudson.'' — J.  D.  JtPKhmon. 

** Here,  where  the  Mohawk  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  at  th'  abode  vortiginous 
Of  his  tremendous  father,  in  the  rocks 
And  flood  impassable,  see  Art  pervades,"  dtc. — Id. 

*'  Who  loved  ambition's  cloudy  steep  to  climb, 

And  smiled,  death,  danger,  rivals  to  engage ; 

Who  roused  his  followers  souls  to  deeds  sublime. 

Kindling  to  furnace  heat  vindictive  rage. 

And  soar'd  GsBsarean  heights,  the  Phoenix  of  his  age." 

President  Dwightj  called  by  Barlow,  ^^daring  Dwight" 

"  Red  in  the  north,  the  biped  of  the  chase. 
Quaffs  from  embowell'd  captives  streaming  life ; 
Whilst  fierce  Areskoui,  frantic,  fires  his  soul. 
And  raging,  stamps  to  atoms,  mercy's  wine-fill'd  bowi. 

All  ages,  sexes,  ranks,  are  doomed  the  prey 

Of  loosened  havoc's  cannibalian  hounds."— '/{tcAards. 

They  aisapossess,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  art  of  aggran- 
dizing a  subject  by  noble  comparisons — as  when  Mr.  Percival 
likens  the  moon  to  a  newly-coined  shilling: 

"  The  moon  aloft  comes  freshly  from  the  mint." 

Or  the  snow  to  a  young  lady,  who  lies  down  on  her  pillow,  in 
a  dimity  night-cap  and  wrapper: 


"  In  its  robe  of  virgin  white, 

The  snow-cap,  pillowed  on  the  cloudless  sky  J 


Or  when,  in  what  he  learnedly  entitles  a  ''  Platonic  Bacchanal 
song,"  he  broaches  the  sun  for  a  glass  of  spirits : 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  of  life  with  spirit 
Drawn  from  the  living  sun  of  soul. 
And  let  the  wing  of  genius  bear  it. 
Deep-glowing  like  a  kindled  coal." 

Or,  by  the  most   striking  and  lively   personifications,  they 
give  a  truly  dramatic  vividness  to  their  representations. 

**  Thus  with  strange  actions  and  horrendous  cries 
They  celebrate  these  doleful  obsequies. 
At  length  revenge  so  vehemently  doth  burn 
As  caused  all  other  passions  to  adjourn ; 
Alecto  raves  and  rates  them  in  the  ear, 

*  O  senseless  cowards,  to  stand  blubbering  here !' " — R,  Wokott. 
VOL.  vii. — NO.  14.  58 
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**  Now  Lucifer  had  jutt  put  out  Im  head, 
To  call  Aurora  from  old  Titbon's  bed ; 
Whereat  tlie  troops  of  the  approaching  light 
Began  to  beat  the  regiments  of  the  night." — Id, 

^^  Affronted  virtue  mounts  her  native  skies, 
And  freedom's  genius  lifts  her  bloated  eyes." 

Mrs,  Warren^  called  the  "  uihhon  of  Ameriea,^ 

It  is  true  that  the  ungovernable  ardour  of  their  imaginatioira 
sometimes  hurries  them  somewhat  beyond  the  vulgar  rules  of 
writing*  These  laws,  however,  are  merely  formed  to  catch 
the  flies  and  motes  of  poetry-  Eagles  are  not  to  be  held  by 
such  cobwebs.  Instead  of  coldly  and  tamely  fitting  each  thought 
to  its  illustration,  they  charge  their  poetical  blunderbusses  to 
the  very  muzzle,  with  simile,  metaphor  and  illustration,  of  every 
shape  and  size,  some  one  of  which  must  kill,  though  all  the 
rest  should  miss. 


**  What  though  ambition  wear  a  crown-^the  fangs 
Of  avarice  be  fill'd  with  gold — esteem 
And  dear  bought  wealth  enrich  the  tongue  that  wins,'*  &«. 

M^Kinnon. 

**  Conscience  barking  like  a  hyena's  yell. 
And  pouring  out  her  vial'd  wrath  on  sin. 
She  lights  her  torch  unwasting." — PercivaL 

^'  Impel  each  breast,  in  glory's  dread  career, 

Firm  as  your  rock-raised  hills  to  persevere." — Humphreys. 

"  The  pencil  dipp'd  in  various  hues,  to  paint 

Great  nature's  works,  affords  a  sweet  repast." — EUjah  FUch, 

**  When  silence  swims  along  the  mouldered  walls, 

And  broods  upon  departed  grandeur's  tomb." — ^^ Daring  DwighV^ 

It  is  a  very  frequent  and  happy  resource  with  them  to  ex* 
plain  a  thing,  by  repeating  it: 

**  He  rested  on  the  throne  of  parting  day, 
Which  is  his  royal  seat." — Percivai. 

Or  to  illustrate  a  thing  by  shewing  that  it  has  no  small  re- 
semblance to  itself: 

"  Soft  moonlight  there  is  sleeping,  like  the  ray 
Whose  flashes  on  a  chequered  fountain  play." — Id, 

**  The  grave  yawns  on  us  as  a  fosse. 
Where  we  must  sleep  forever." — Id, 

Waves,  too,  according  to  the  same  poetic  ^authority,   are. 
under  certain  circumstances,  quite  like  waves. 
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'*  The  waves  in  silvery  glaooes  break. 
Like  a  short  and  quickly  rolling  sea."— /df. 

But  we  will  not  insist  too  strongly  on  such  instances ;  for 
surely,  to  do  this  bard  justice,  his  illustrations  have  gene- 
rally any  other  fault,  rather  than  that  of  too  close  resemblance. 

If  there  be  any  beauty,  howeyer,  that  they  have  carried  nrore 
especially  beyond  its  bounds  (for  what  kind  of  beauty  have  they 
left  unattempted  and  unexhausted)  it  is  that  of  an  harmonious 
versification.  It  may  be  the  defect  of  our  uneducated  ear 
but   we  confess  that  their  verses  are  sometimes  modulated 

« 

to  such  dulcet  melody,  as  is  absolutely  torturing.     Take  the 

following  instances : 

ti  .  It  iiid  seem  the  skies 

Were  o'er  me  pure  as  fancy — ^yct  waves 
Did  ratde  round  my  head,  and  fill  mine  ears 
Like  the  measureless  roar  of  the  far  fight." — Melkn, 

**  The  general  commands  the  officers  with  speed 

To  see  his  men  drawn  up  and  martialed ; 

Which  being  done,  they  wheel  the  ranks. 

And  kneeling  down,  to  heaven  all  gave  thanks." —  WolcQtt. 

**  And  hailing,  in  the  lonely  chase,  his  devious  mate. 
With  shoutings  wild,  beside  Schoharie^s  brooks, 
Or  Canajohary's  echoing  cliffs, 
First  broke,"  &c. — M^Kinnon, 

One  poet  there  is,  however,  who  knows  how  to  break,  with 
the  happiest  eflfect,  the  lulling  sweetness  of  his  rytl^n,  by  art- 
fully interposed  discords.  He  had  felt,  as  he  tells  us,  the  mo- 
notony of  the  best  heroic  verse,  and  perceiving  his  own  to  be  of 
that  sort,  judged  it  necessary  to  vary  this  too  constant  harmo- 
ny, by  introducing-^-a  resource  hitherto  unemployed  except  in 
ludicrous  verse — the  double  rhyme.  It  is  thus  that  he  distri- 
butes thena. 

**  There,  Mercy  whispers  in  a  balmy  breath. 
Here  Anger  thunders,  and  the  note  is  death ; 
There,  'tis  a  string  that  soothes  with  slow  vibration, 
And  here,  a  burst  that  shakes  the  whole  creation. 
By  heaven  forwarn^d  his  hunted  life  to  save. 
Behold  Elijah  stands  by  Horeb's  cave  ; 
Grieved  that  the  God,  for  whom  he'd  warmly  striven, 
Should  see  his  servants  into  exile  driven. 
His  words  neglected,  by  those  servants  spoken, 
His  prophets  murder'd  and  his  altars  broken. 
Hu  bleeding  heart  a  soothing  strain  requires ; 
He  hears  it :  softer  than  Eouan  lyres,"  &c. 

Pur]^(nU^^^^Air$  of  Pakointy 
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If  they  know  so  skilfully  to  move  the  affections,  in  these  gen* 
tie  ways,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  have  not  an  equal 
power  to  strike  us  with  the  sublime— to  astound  us  with  a  ter- 
ror or  horror,  such  as  poet  never  before  reached.  Of  this,  we 
dare  give  only  a  few  examples,  lest  sensitive  readers  should  re- 
coil from  our  pages. 

*'  The  tender  mother,  with  like  woes  opprest. 

Beholds  her  infant  frying  at  her  breast, 

Crying  and  looking  on  her  as  it  fries; 

Till  death  shuts  up  it;p  heart  affecting  eyes." — Wolcott. 

"  Here  lay  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Some  frying,  others  almost  calcined." — Id. 

*'  Where  round  the  broiling  babe,  fresh  from  the  womb." 

Pres.  Dwight. 

The  following  seems  to  be  a  favourite  figure  in  American 
verse  and  prose: 

— "  Fired  with  his  theme,  (says  Mr.  Knapp,)  he  sought  the  fountains 
for  information."    (Note — to  kindle,  not  to  put  it  out.) 

"  It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  call  up  the  fire,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  cause  to  flow  all  the  venom  of  par^y." — Id. 

"  all  who  share 

In  the  pure  streams  that  from  its  fountain  flow  ; 

We  must  be  pure  ourselves,  if  we  would  dare 

Take  of  the  holy  fire  that  wells  and  gushes  there." — PercivaL 

*'  The  town,  its  wealth,  high  battlements  and  spires, 
Now  sinketh,  weltering  in  conjoining  fires." — Wolcott, 

"  Not  to  Aonian  spring,  Parnassian  mount. 

Famed  Helicon,  nor  Aganippe's  fount, 

For  fancied  fire,  I  aim  die  wonted  flight." — Maylenu 

Judge  Brackenridge,  in  a  funeral  oration,  which  Mr.  Knapp 
prefers  to  that  by  Pericles,  in  Thucydides,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing hint  how  to  go  down  to  posterity.  It  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Pope's 

"  No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance. 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advance." 

'*  You,  my  brave  countrymen,  shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  ex- 
ceeding honour;  your  fame  shall  ascend  the  stream  of  time." 

• 

After  all  these  specimens,  our  reader  will,  of  course,  have 
conceived  such  an  opinion  of  these  poets,  that  it  can  no  longer 
surprise  him,  if,  urged  by  the  consciousness  of  their  powers, 
they  should,  with  a  true  republican  intrepidity,  challenge  com- 
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parisoD  wkb  those  usurping  kin^  of  English  literature,  who 
have  lorded  it  too  long  over  the  rising  ascendency  of  our  free- 
born  letters.  Thus  Mr.  John  Cotton,  in  his  elegy  on  Thomas 
Hooker,  defies  comparison  with  Dry  den's  epigram  on  Milton — 

*  Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born.' 

**  'Twas  of  Greneva*8  worthies  said  with  wonder, 
(Those  worthies  three,)  Farcl  was  wont  to  thunder ; 
Viret  like  rain  on  tender  grass  to  shower. 
But  Calvin  lively  oracles  to  pour. 

All  these  in  Hooker's  spirit  did  remain 
A  son  of  thunder,  and  a  shower  of  rain ; 
A  pourer  forth  of  lively  oracles, 
In  saving  soul,  the  sum  of  miracles." 

Bottom  had  said,  *  and  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  an'  it  were 

*  a  sucking  dove.'  Mr.  Percival  is  little  behind  Shakspeare 
here,  as  he  has, 

— "  Thy  earth-circled  ocean's  gentle  roar." 

Curran  had  uttered  something  of  the  following  sort : — 'The 
'  instant  that  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  ground,  his  body 
'  bursts  the  measure  of  the  chains  around  him,'   &c« — '  He 

*  stands  forth  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the 

*  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation.'  How  admira- 
bly does  Governor  Lincoln,  in  the  following  manner,  dismount 
Mr.  Curran's  prose-on-horseback ! 

"  Our  blest  New-England's  fruitful  soil 

Requires  no  culture  by  a  servile  toil ; 

No  master's  torturing  lash  offends  the  ear. 

No  slave  is  now,  nor  ever  shall  be  here. 

Whene'er  he  steps  upon  our  sacred  fields, 

Their  guardian  genius  an  asylum  yields, 

His  chains  drop  from  him,  and  on  reason's  plan. 

He  claims  the  gif^  of  God,  the  rights  of  man !" 

Milton  had  described  creation  indifiTerently  well ;  and  it  is 
also  done  not  amiss  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Percival, 
however,  thinking  that  a  little  more  politeness  would  not  be 
unbecoming,  changes  the  omnipotent  command  into  a  very 
mild  request : 

"  The  stars  exult,  as  when  the  Eternal  Sire 

Said,  '  Be  there  light,'  and  hght  sprung  forth  at  hb  desire." 

The  law  given  at  Sinai— 

« 

''  Through  heaven's  high  court  the  trump  eternal  roars — 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  doors."— n/ii^^e  Dawes, 
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Mr.  George  Lunt,  undeterred  either  by  Uie  subject  or  by 
Byron^  rushes  into  an  enormous  apostrophe  to  the  ocean'—' 
Mr.  Charles  Sprague  being  wont  to  triumph  over  Pope  and 
Johnson  in  prologue-writings  enters  the  lists  with  Gray,  in  what 
he  calls  a"  Shakspeare  Ode."  Mr.  PerciFal,  now  invites  us,  by  a 
strictly  parallel  passage,  to  compare  his  with  Milton's  de* 
scription  of  the  gladness  of  the  sailors,  whom  spicy  winds  sa- 
lute, as  they  pass  up  the  Arabian  shores*-aod  now  be  emulates 
the  ''  St.  Cecilia  "  of  Dryden.  and  '<  the  Passions"  of  Collins, 
in  a  Pindaric  Ode,  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  the  beauties 
are  so  high  and  continuous,  that  we  dare  not  separate  them 
by  citation.  Occasionally,  however,  he  descends,  to  the  ^*  less 
presumptuous  car  "  of  "  Anacreontics  "  and  *'  Horatians."  A 
specimen  of  the  latter  we  must  give — for  it  is  a  perfect  unique. 
He  would  seem,  from  the  quotation  prefixed,  to  intend  nothing 
more  than  to  surpass  the  ode  to  Melpomene. 

HORATIAN. 

.  **  Q^em  tu  Melpomene  semeV^ — Herat.  Od.  1.  iv.  S, 

"  Fairest  of  all,  bright  Urania  ! 
Who,  on  Hdicon^s  top,  stog  to  the  golden  stars, 

When  night  draws  all  her  curtains  round, 
And  far  over  the  hills  shines  the  moon's  meUow  light ; 

First  she  gilds  the  tall  mountain-top, 
Then  on  glittering  streams,  and  the  wide  spreading  plain, 

And  the  dark  waves  of  the  tossing  sea, 
Pours  all  her  mellowest  beams,  till  earth  and  ocean  ainile — 

Fairest  of  all,  bright  Urania  ! 
Sing  to  thy  golden-stringed  lyre — sing  the  sweet  song  of  heaven, 

Another  turns  the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  rhyme. 
Th^  version,  however,  is  not  quite  literal : 

"  Heard  ye  that  sigh  ?  It  is  the  sigh  of  law. 

The  grand  palladium  of  terrestrial  right ; 
Lies  crush'd  by  despotism^s  Typhoean  paw, 

And  justice  sinks  to  realms  of  brooding  night ; 
Juries  are  driven  before  the  rising  storm. 
And  king-paid  judges,  judgment's  gold-ruled  bench  deform." 

George  Richards — Declaration  of  Independence. 

'*  New  deeds  of  wrong  and  acts  first  penn'd  in  blood, 
Howl,  as  wild  furies,  o'er  the  Atlantic  flood." — Id, 

But  we  have  now  inflicted  upon  our  readers  as  much  of  this 
nonsense  as  we  dare. 

If,  after  all  our  citations,  there  should  be  any  one  tenacious 
enough  of  his  reverence  for  names,  with  which  the  country  is 
made  to  resound,   to  ask  if  they   have  no  beauties — no  ex- 


it 
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cellencios— we  can  only  reply,  that  our  specimens  are  the 
very  cream  of  what  others  have  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of  giv« 
ing  a  favourable  opinion  of  these  authors*  As  to  extolling  them, 
we  have  felt  compelled  to  decide,  that  this  was  none  of  our  bu* 
siness  ;*  and  that  it  might  very  safely  be  left  to  the  very  skilful 
and  zealous  haiids,  that  have,  hitherto,  done  them  such  ample 
justice,  for  us, 

"  We  come  to  bury  Caesar — not  to  praise  him." 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  justify  the  purpose  of  these, 
our  labours,  to  those  milder  judges,  who  would  extend  a  perpe- 
tual toleration  to  Dullness,  however  widely-prevailing.  We 
cannot  better  defend  ourselves,  than  in  these  words  of  Mar- 
timu  Scriblerus : 

*^  He  lived  in  those  days,  when  (after  Providence  bad   per- 

*  mitted  the  invention  of  printing,  as  a  scourge  for  the  sins  of 
'  the  learned)  paper  also  became  so  cheap,  and  printers  so  nu- 
'  merous,  that  a  deluge  of  authors  covered  the  land ;  whereby 
'  not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was  daily 

*  molested,  but  unmerciful  demands  were  made  of  his  applause, 
'  yea  of  bis  money,  by  such  as  would  neither  earn  the  one,  nor 

*  deserve  the  other." — Prefaceto  the  Dunciad. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys^  sometime 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  By  Humphrey  W.  Wool- 
RYCH.     8vo.  London.  1827. 

We  remember  to  have  been  told  of  a  certain  philanthrophi* 
cal  character,  who  so  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, that  he  could  hear  no  one  abused,  without  speaking  a  word 
in  his  favour.  To  try  how  far  his  charity  would  go,  a  friend  of 
his,  one  day,  delivered  a  very  bitter  philippic  against  the  Devil. 
Our  philanthropist  assented  to  every  word.  *^  1  confess,"  said 
he,  **  that  the  Devil  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  fellow  ;  he  is  the 
*'  father  of  lies ;  he  goes  about   like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 

*  whom  he' may  devour  ;  he  burns  a  great  many  people ;  but,*' 
'  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  you  must  admit,  that  our  friend 

*  Satan  is  a  man  of  talents."     Involuntarily  we  thought  of  this 
anecdote,  in  reading  JWr.  Woolrych's  work  ;  for  his  laboured 
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defence  of  his  hero  amounts  to  precisely  this— that  Dotwith- 
standing  a  disgraceful  career,  as  a  roan  and  a  judge,  *'  bloody 
Jeffreys  "  was  not  so  brutalized  as  to  lose  all  the  distinctive 
marks  of  human  nature.  But  we  will  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself. 

'*  The  author  happened,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  to  hint  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  this  Life,  when  the  latter  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and 
exclaimed, '  why,  you  surely  are  not  goio^  to  whitewash  Judge  Jef- 
freys 1  *  The  author  said,  he  certainly  could  not  think  of  justifying 
that  lawyer  upon  every  occasion,  whose  character  was,  upon  the  whole, 
none  of  the  best ;  but  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  even  such  a  man  as 
Jeffreys  might  not  have  had  some  good  qualities,  as  well  as  others. 
Now,  most  will  agree,  that  this  is  a  fnir  principle,  not  at  all  inapplicable 
to  human  nature  ;  and,  upon  investigating  the  subject,  some  very  re- 
deeming traits  soon  showed  themselves,  brightening  up  with  admirable 
lustre,  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  has  been  denounced  by  Protestant  wri- 
ters, people  of  his  own  creed,  as  the  most  wicked  of  mortals.  Were 
all  the  histories  unimpeachable,  which  profess  to  speak  of  him,  and  the 
anathemas  against  him,  as  prompt  in  their  fulfilment,  as  in  their  de- 
scent from  the  pens  of  ripe  and  ready  writers,  surely  he  might  beg  fn>m 
the  Catholics,  a  place  in  their  purgatory,  and  count  it,  indeed,  a  felici- 
tous atonement  for  his  misdeeds.  But  really,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
predicate  of  any  person  that  he  is  entirely  vicious,  as  that  we  should 
desire  to  see  Jeffreys  at  the  head  of  the  King^s  Bench  now,  instead  of 
the  excellent  and  patient  Judge,  who  presides  there.'* — Introd,  iv. 

Now,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  pleasing  traits  or 
good  actions  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  greatest  mon- 
sters that  have  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  But  without 
due  discrimination,  nothing  furnishes  inductions  more  false. 
The  wolf,  we  presume,  has  little  inclination  to  slaughter,  when 
bis  appetite  is  perfectly  sated,  and,  in  particular  moods,  may 
be  as  gentle  as  a  very  lamb.  It  would  be,  however,  a  strange 
conclusion,  that  he  is,  therefore,  a  very  forbearing,  or  a  very 
kindly  tempered  beast.  We  thinkthat  virtues,  unless  they  bethe 
result  of  principle,  are  not  worth  naming,  and  that  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  principle  alone,  our  good  qualities  rise  above  those  of 
the  mere  brutes.  A  person  of  the  roughest  texture,  and  roost 
violent  temperament,  that,  from  reasoning,  can  forgive  an  ene- 
my, or  forego  his  own  personal  gratification,  is  far  better,  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  than  one  of  the  blandest  organization,  who 
is  alone  regulated  by  natural  impulses.  As  to  the  former,  we 
have  a  pretty  certain  rule  by  which  we  can  calculate  prospec- 
tively, while  as  to  the  latter,  our  best  founded  expectations  may 
be  deceived.  Too  often  are  men  pronounced  good  or  bad,  from 
a  few  insulated  facts,  without  our  considering  whether  those 
facts  have   been  indications  of  the  casual  feeling  of  the   mo- 
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ment,  or  of  a  well  formed  moral  code — radtt,  as  it  were,  from 
one  centre. 

**  But  had  the  author  (continues  Mr.  Woolrych)  even  indulged  in 
panegyric,  the  character  of  Jeffreys  would  not  have  been  the  firat,  no, 
nor  yet  the  worst  which  a  solitary  writer  might  have  dared  to  ennoble 
in  the  face  of  others  who  have  agreed  in  an  united  theme  of  execration/*' 
Introd,  p.  V. 

We  well  remember  to  have  beard  a  Frenchman,  in  France 
too,  an  excellent  man,  exclaim,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  **  Pauvre 
Robespierre  !  c'etait  le  meilleur  enfant  du  monde," — (Poor 
Robespierre  !  he  was  the  best  creature  in  the  world.)  All,  too^ 
will  recall  the  lines  of  Byron  ; 

^*  When  Nero  perished  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  of  a  world  o'erjoyed, 
Some  hands,  unseen,  strewed  flowers  upon  histomb.*^ 

But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Surely  not  that  the  world  at  large 
are  wrong,  when  they  have  formed  their  opinions,  according 
to  the  truest  principles  of  morals  ;  but  that  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  by  incorrect  reasoning,  or  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  a  few 
have  erred  in  judgment. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  JeflTreys"  are  very  like  Plutarch  and  Ta* 
Citus,  hut  only  in  one  respect — no  authorities  are  quoted;  nor 
have  we  found  any  thing  of  importance  in  them,  that  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world  long  since,  in  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guilford,'*  **Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  the  Biographical  Diction- 
aries, Sec.  Indeed,  it  is  a  specimen  of  that  utter  want  of  re- 
search and  thoroughness  that  marks  most  of  the  English  lite- 
rature of  the  present  day.  We  can  hardly  pardon  it  in  the 
"  Family  Library,"  which  is  intended  as  a  popular  compilation, 
but  still  less,  where  the  size  and  typographical  execution  an- 
nounce more  ambitious  pretensions.  At  all  events,  we  like  to 
know  from  what  sources  a  historian  has  drawn,  both  to  weigh 
the  value  of  the  testimony,  and  to  guide  us  in  our  researches, 
should  we  wish  to  examine  further. 

Whenever  no  authorities  are  cited,  we  take  from  our  author, 
who  evinces  any  thing  but  prejudice  against  his  hero. 

Sir  George  Jeffreys  was  born  of  a  respectable  though  not 
rich  family,  of  Wales,  in  1648.  He  showed  early  that  prompt 
address  and  activity  which  were  the  causes  of  his  rising,  and 
was  always  striving  for   mastery  over  his  young  com|>anions. 
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First  he  was  put  to  a  Free-school,  where,  discovering  talents  and 
a  disposition  to  study,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  superior 
education.  Accordingly,  he  was  successively  sent  to  St.  PauKs 
Free-school,  and  to  Westminster,  then  under  the  famous  Dr. 
Busby,  reputed  to  be  the  expertest  flogger  in  all  Great-Bri- 
tain. Jeffreys  never  had  the  advantage  of  going  to  either  of 
the  Universities,  nor  perhaps  would  he  ever  have  received  a  tol- 
erable education,  had  it  not  been  for  some  slight  assistance 
from  his  grandmother.  We  much  doubt  whether  his  attain- 
ments were  ever  very  great,  and  think  his  learning  was  rather 
ambitiously  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion* 

'*  I  think,  (said  he,  in  RosewelPs  trial,)  it  must  be  taken  to  be  an  en- 
tire speech,  and  you  lay  it  in  the  indictment  to  be  so,  and  then  the  rela- 
tive must  go  to  the  last  antecedent,  or  else  Dr.  Busby  (that  so  long  ruled 
in  Westminster  school)  taught  me  quite  nvroog ;  and  who  had  tried 
most  of  the  grammars  extant,  and  used  to  lay  down  that  as  a  positive 
rule,  that  the  relative  must  refer  to  the  next  antecedent.— ilfemotrs,  p.  6. 

We  will  add  two  extracts  from  the  trial  of  Titus  Oates. 

"  Smith — *'  I  remember  it  particularly,  by  this  circumstance,  that  he 
(Gates)  proposed  a  question  to  the  physiciau  about  himself,  in  Latin,  and 
spoke  a  solecism,  which  was  this,  he  said,-  *  Si  placet,  Dominatio  vcs- 
tra.' 

"  Oates—'yfho  did  say  sol' 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice — *'  You  did,  he  saySpspeak  that  false  Latin  to  the 
Doctor.^ 

*'  Oates—'  That's  false  Latin,  indeed  V 

^*'  Lord  Chief  Justice — *  We  know  that;  but  it  seems  it  was  your  Latin.^ 

"  Oates  then  read  from  the  indictment  thus.  *  Ubi  revera  et  in  facto 
prrodictus  Titus  Oates  non  preesens  fuit  ad  aliquam  oonsultationem  Je- 
suitarum  apud  le  White  Horse  Tavern  prsedict*  in  le  Strand  in  Com* 
Midd*  prsedict'  super  vicesimum  quartum  diem  April*,  Anno  Dom* 
Millicesimo.* 

*^Lard  Chief  Justice^^^  How  MiUicesimo  I' 

^*  Oates — *  My  Lord,  it  is  Law  Latin :  I  suppose  it  may  serve  id  a 
Court  r 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice—'  No,  it  is  true  Latin  there.'  "• 

In  1663,  Jeffreys  entered  the  Middle-temple  much  against 
the  will  of  his  father  who  often  said  ^'ah!  George,  George,  I 
'  fear  thou  wilt  die  with  thy  shoes  and  stockings  on."  Though 
ambitious  the  young  templar  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  studious.  From  the  narrowness  of  his  funds^  he  was 
obliged  to  take  humble  apartments  and  to  live  in  very  mode- 
rate style.     As  his  biographer  says  **  he  was  in  a  condition  to 

*  Cobbett's  State  Truas,  vol.  x  1117, 1135.    Lon.  1810. 
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*  conatder  every  free  dinner  as  a  boon  of  the  first  order,  and  was 
'  very  willing  in  return  to  enliven  the  entertainment  with  his 

*  jests  and  sallies."  Which  means  that  he  was  invited  as  a 
sort  of  jack-pudding!  It  was  probably  a  very  good  kind  of 
education  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  most  useful  of 
ail  knowledge  to  a  man  without  a  conscience. 

it  is  said  that  he  commenced  pleading  at  Kingston  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  but  at  all  events  be  entered  upon  his  career  in 
London  very  young. 

**  He  was  of  a  bold  aspect,  and  cared  not  for  the  countenance  of  any 
Bian,  his  tongue  was  voluble ;  his  words  audible  and  clearly  under- 
stood ;  and  he  never  spared  any  which  were  at  all  likely  to  assist  his 
client.  These  advantages  soon  foreed  him  into  notice ;  so  that  fees, 
the  forerunners  of  legal  preferment,  soon  crowded  upon  him ;  and  we 
are  even  told,  that  persons  would  put  a  brief  into  his  hand  in  the  middle 
of  a  cause  which  they  perceived  likely  to  turn  against  them.  He  was 
not  above  adopting  any  artifice  which  mi^ht  raise  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  :  so  that  when  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  coffee-house,  his  servant  would  come  to  him  under  his  previ- 
ous direction,  and  say  that  company  attended  him  in  his  chambers, 
which  was  the  signal  for  him  to  huff  and  desire  them  to  be  told  to  stay 
a  little  and  that  he  would  come  presently.  This  ingenious  trick  help- 
ed forward  his  reputation  for  business;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  he  found  himself  in  considerable  practice  soon- 
er than  almost  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

*'  Nevertheless  he  sometimes  received  a  check«  in  common  with  many 
others  of  bis  brethren,  when  they  venture  upon  the  occasional  recre- 
ation of  bantering  witnesses,  and  in  return  meet  now  and  then  a  smart 
stroke  of  humour,  which  coming  from  the  intended  butt  of  the  audito- 
ry, seldom  fails  to  disconcert  the  astonished  assailant.  A  country  fel* 
low  was  giving  his  evidence  clad  in  a  leather  doublet,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  opposite  party,  found  that  his  testimony  was 

*  pressing  home.'  When  he  came  to  cross-examine,  he  bawled  forth ; 
'  You  fellow  in  the  leather  doublet,  pray  what  have  you  for  swearing  V 
The  man  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  *  truly.  Sir,'  said  he, '  if  you  have 
no  more  for  lying  than  I  have  for  swearing,  you  might  wear  a  leather 
doublet  as  well  as  I.'  Of  course  every  body  laughed,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood rang  with  the  bluntness  of  the  reply." — Memoirs,  p.  20. 

Probably  in  spite  of  his  impudence  and  readiness,  Jeffreys 
would  not  have  got  on  so  rapidly  had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  political  friends.  Parties  then  ran  high.  Notwith- 
standing the  joy  with  which  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been  hailed,  there  still  existed  a  large  body,  of  republican  and 
angry  malcontents.  They  perceived  that  a  man  like  Jeffreys 
would  be  a  most  efficient  partisan,  and  he,  that  the  patronage 
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of  even  an  obnoxious  faotion  would  be  very  comfortable  to  one 
in  his  needy  circumstances. 

^  Thus  he  soon  became  a  caressed  and  cherished  pensioner  upon 
his  new  friends ;  his  allowance  was  no  longer  a  source  of  apprehen- 
sion: if  he  felt  any  anxiety,  it  was  to  display  all  possible  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  cause  of  those  who  were  so  bountifully  feeding  him. 
INius,  he  would  talk,  write,  or  fight  for  them  if  required ;  and  it  is  further 
related  of  him,  that,  in  the  hour  of  revelling  he  would  drhik  on  his  knees 
the  roost  approved  toasts  among  the  malcontents,  which,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  were  not  a  little  treasonable. — Memoirs^  p.  15. 

As  money  was  not  flowing  in  fast  enough,  Jeffreys  thought 
the  best  plan  of  bettering  his  finances  would  be  a  prudent  mar- 
riage.    '*  An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting:  for  be  thought 

*  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  who  had  thirty  thousand  pounds, 

*  a  prize  far  too  valuable  to  be  left  unattempted.  He  accord- 
'  if)gly  prepared  for  the  trial  and  gained  over  a  kinswoman  and 

*  companion  of  the  lady,  through  whom  he  silently  addressed 
'  her."  Every  thing  was  in  good  train;  but  the  father  getting 
wind  of  it,  secured  his  daughter  and  shut  the  door  against  the 
lover.  Jeffreys  for  once  acted  with  disinterestedness;  be  mar- 
ried the  kinswoman,  though  poor. 

He  exerted  himself  to  make  an  interest  in  the  city  and  got 
quite  in  favour  with  a  number  of  influential  merchants,  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  disposition  and  his  love  for  social  hours. 
Among  the  rest,  he  won  the  affections  of  an  alderman  of  his 
own  name,  who  determined  to  push  his  favourite  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  purse  and  connexion.  Accordingly,  in  1670-71, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty-three,  Jeffreys  was  made  Common- 
sergeant.  The  following  anecdote  both  gives  a  specimen  of 
his  rudeness  in  oflSce  and  the  corruption  of  the  Courts  at  that 
time. 

*'  A  country  gentleman  married  a  city  orphan,  and  demanded  her 
fortune,  about  £1100,  but  oould  not  procure  it.  At  length  all  friends 
failing,  he  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Recorder  with  ten  guineas  in  his  hand, 
which  the  learned  officer  received,  and  informed  his  visitor  that  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  would  sit  on  a  certain  day,  naming  it.  The  gentle- 
roan  attended  it.  ^  Sirrah !  what's  your  business  1*  quoth  Jeffreys. 
The  application  was  made  in  form.  Had  he  asked  Uie  Court  of  Al- 
dermen 1  To  which  the  suitor  replied  in  the  negative.  Jeffreys  com- 
plimented him  forthwith  with  the  terms  rogue  and  rascal,  told  him 
he  should  have  leave  of  the  Court  for  such  a  marriage.  The  gentleman 
a&ked  pardon,  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  city  customs,  but  this  did 
not  save  him  from  fresh  abuse.  Nevertheless,  there  soon  appeared  a 
note  from  the  great  man  authorizing  the  receipt  of  the  money ;  and  all 
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the  blustefiog^  was  ascribed  to  aa  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mn  Recorder, 
that  the  Court  should  not  peer  into  the  bribe.— ilfe»io»r«,  p.  27. 

Although  be  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
man, the  Common-sergeant  set  them  at  defiance  whenever  it 
pleased  him,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  got  the  city  com- 
pletely under  his  command.  He  well  knew,  however,  that  with 
bis  politics  he  was  not  on  the  road  to  royal  favour,  and  no  man 
was  ever  more  ambitious.  Without  more  ado  he  changed  his 
politics ;  not  even  seeking  an  excuse  for  his  treachery.  As  a 
reward  for  his  adhesion  the  King  knighted  him  in  1677,  and  he 
was  soon  after  elected  Recorder  of  London,  or  as  he  called 
himself  **the  mouth-piece  of  the  city."  A  note  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guilford's  gives  an  explanation  of  the  affair.     *'  After  intro- 

*  ducing  the  celebrated  royal  page  Chiffinch  as  a  complete  court 

*  spy,  and  a  most  incorrigible  vviue-bibber,  he  tells  us  that  Jef- 
'  freys  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  company  with  this  trusty  ser- 

*  vant,  and  that  something  like  regard  sprung  up  between  them ; 

*  whence  it  happened  that  a  strong  recommendation  of  Chiffinch's 

*  went  forth  to  hi^i  majesty  as  a  person  likely  to  do  good  ser- 

*  vice."  At  this  very  time  too,  our  changeling  would  kneel  at 
one  table  to  drink  King  Charles  as  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  and 
at  another,  to  pledge  confusion  to  his  reign. 

Having  lost  his  wife,  he  in  three  months  repaired  his  loss, 
consulting  this  time  his  interest  as  much  as  affection.  As  Crab- 
tree  in  the  School  for  Scandal  would  say,  "  there  were  some 
special  reasons"  for  a  speedy  marriage,  and  jokes  of  a  no  very 
pleasant  nature  were  often  cut  on  the  husband;  even  in  tbe 
course  of  his  duties  ;  once  saying  to  a  female  witness  '^  raadam 
you  are  very  quick  in  your  answers!"  "  As  quick  as  I  am,'* 
she  replied,  **  I  was  not  so  quick  as  your  lady." 

As  at  the  bar,  Jeffreys,  when  Recorder,  was  very  free  of  his 
wit  on  witnesses,  and  often  got  pretty  hard  rebuffs  in  return. 
There  was  a  wedding  somewhere,  and  those  to  whom  it  apper- 
tained to  pay  for  the  music  of  the  nuptials  refused  the  money, 
on  which  an  action  was  brought ;  and  as  the  '*  musitioners" 
were  proving  their  case,  the  judge  called  out, — *'  you  fiddler!" 
This  made  the  witness  wroth,  and  he  appeared  to  be  disgusted; 
but  shortly  afterwards  he  called  himself  a  **  musitioner,"  on 
which  Jeffreys  asked  what  difference  there  was  between  a 
"musitioner"  and  a  fiddler?  ''As  much"  said  the  man  of 
Qielody,  '^  as  there  is  between  a  pair  of  bag-pipes  and  a  re- 
corder." It  will  be  remembered  that  ^  recorder^  formerly 
meant  a  kind  of  flute,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  HaroleL 

During  the  trials  for  the  popish  plots,  he  was  so  zealous  that 
ha  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  papists,  but  he  was  equally 
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'8o  afterwards  to  the  dissenters  and  churcbroen,  when  it  was 
agreeable  to  royalty. 

The  case  of  Smith,  cited  by  Mr*  Woolrych,  is  a  good  sam- 
ple of  Jeffreys'  justice  and  dignity  as  Recorder. 

**  This  person  (Smith,)  had  been  so  indiscreet,  as  to  publish  a  book 
aeainst  the  expenses  of  Mayors  and  Sheriffs,  in  which  there  were  de- 
clamations against  feasting  and  wine  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  *  Debauch- 
ery is  come  to  that  height,'  said  the  writer,  '  that  the  fifth  part  of  the 
charge  of  a  shrievalty  is  in  wine,  the  growth  of  another  country.' 
However,  the  grand-jury,  (although  they  might  have  liked  wine  exceed- 
ingly well,)  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  these  general  censures 
of  expense  were  libellous,  and  thought  fit  to  endorse  that  obnoxious  word 
to  court  ear^,  *  Ignoramus,*  upon  the  bill  of  indictment;  and  this  was 
an  unanimous  ejectment  of  the  charge.  However,  somebody  scraped 
out  the  *  Ignoramus,'  and  next  sessions  the  bill  came  forth  again,  upon 
which  it  was  resolved,  with  one  voice  to  renew  the '  Ignoramus,'  and  thus 
the  bill  was  returned.  Jeffereys  flew  into  immense  choler,  and  sent 
back  the  bill  a  third  time.  But  the  jury  stuck  to  their  favourite '  Ignor- 
amus,' and  again  tendered  the  disgraced  writing  to  the  incensed  Re- 
corder, who  well  might  have  thought  all  his  interest  with  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  would  fleet  away,  if  this  heretical  proscription  were  sufilered. 
*  God  bless  me  from  such  jury-men !'  vociferated  the  city  advocate ;  '  I 
will  see  the  face  of  e,\Gtj  one  of  them,  and  let  others  see  them  also.' 
And  so  he  ordered  the  bar  to  be  cleared,  that  the  citizens  who  had  thus 
acted  might  be  laid  open  to  the  public  gaze.     But  in  vain 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida. 

One  by  one,  seriatim^  as  the  lawyers  say,  did  the  jury,  seventeen  in 
number,  utter  '  Ignoramus;'  and,  in  a  moment,  blasphemy  and  perjury 
were  thundered  out  in  their  ears :  they  had  committed  a  sin  which  God 
would  never  pardon.  It  was  the  apotheosis,  the  anathema  maranatha 
of  Mr.  Recorder.  Still  the  jury  say  nothing.  Utterly  inefficient, 
when  a  firm  body  of  men,  sheltered  by  the  imperishable  constitution  of 
their  ancestors,  had  decided  on  a  matter  which  belonged  solely  to  their 
jurisdiction.  Sir  George  was  driven  from  his  high  position,  and  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  a  land  of  gins  and  snares.  He  doffed  the 
Uon's  hide  and  hid  himself  in  the  soft,  sleek  coat  of  the  fox.  *  Come 
Mr;  Smith !'  and  he  beckoned  the  crest-fallen  bookseller,  who  knew 
that  he  was  on  very  slippery  ground ;  '  there  are  two  other  persons  be- 
sides you  whom  this  jury  have  brought  in  *  Ignoramus ;'  but  they  have 
been  ingenuous  enough  to  confess,  and  I  cannot  think  to  fine  them  little 
enough ;  they  shall  be  fined  but  two-pence  a  piece  for  their  ingenuity 
in  confessing.     Well  come,  Mr.  Smith,  we  know  who  hath  owned  both 

Printing  and  pubUshing  this  book  formerly.'  Most  probably  Smith 
ad  been  in  the  trap  before,  and  had  probably  escaped  with  some  severe 
injury,  as  a  mouse  does  who  loses  the  greater  part  of  bis  tail ;  and  so 
says  he,  *  Sir,  my  ingenuity  hath  sufficiently  experienced  the  reward 
«f  your  severity  already  formerly ;  and  besides  I  know  no  law  com* 
mands  me  to  accuse  myself,  neither  shall  I ;  and  the  jury  have  done 
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like  true  Englislimen  and  worthy  citizens ;  and  blessed  be  €rod  for  such 
a  just  jury  !*  Then  Jeffreys  foamed  again  ;  the  bookseller  found  his 
way  into  Newgate,  and  was  compelled  to  give  bail.  We  shall  just 
give  the  sequel.  He  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  which  even 
Scroggs  said  he  was  entitled  to ;  but  Jeffreys  put  it  off  from  time  to  time, 
under  pretence  that  his  private  house  was  not  a  court,  and  that  be  could 
not  meddle  with  ordering  any  thing  there.  At  last  Smith  got  a  nice 
compact  charge  of  seventeen  sheets  against  him ;  but  it  gives  us  pleas- 
ure to  say  that  he  ultimately  got  clear  of  that  charge,  and  indeed  of 
another,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  fine.  This  is  his  winding  up  of  the 
matter  :^-*  From  such  a  Judge,  and  such  a  Recorder  of  London,  and 
such  judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  me !  And  may  every  true  citizen 
and  right  Englishman  say  Amen.*  " — Memoirs^  p.  59. 

The  Court  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  Jeffreys  was  just 
the  man  for  it,  and  preferments  now  rapidly  showered  down 
upon  him.  In  1680  he  was  called  a  serjeant,  next  made  a 
Welsh  judge,  in  a  few  months  more  promoted  to  the  Chief-jus- 
ticeship of  Chester,  before  the  close  of  the  year  made  King's 
Serjeant,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  created  a  baronet.  Ha 
had  also,  some  time  before,  secured  a  footing  at  Court  by  being 
the  Duke  of  York's  solicitor  general.  His  insolence  and  self- 
sufficiency  had  thus  far  thriven  well,  and  this  great  accumula* 
tion  of  honours  added  nothing  to  his  modesty. 

**  But  some  of  the  judges  would  not  brook  this  torrent  of  conceit, 
and  he  received  a  very  severe  lesson  from  Mr.  Baron  Weston,  at  the 
Kingston  Assizes.  Being  counsel  there  in  some  cause  at  Nisi  Prius, 
he  took  upoi^  himself  to  ask  all  the  questions,  and  tried  to  brow-beat 
the  other  side  in  their  examinations  of  witnesses,  when  the  judge  bade 
bim  hold  his  tongue.  Some  words  passed,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
told  the  Baron  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  counsellor,  being  curbed 
in  the  management  of  his  brief.  *  Ha !'  fiercely  returned  the  judge : 
^  since  the  King  has  thrust  his  favours  upon  you,  in  making  you  Chief- 
justice  of  Chester,  you  think  to  run  down  every  body:  if  you  find 
yourself  aggrieved,  make  your  complaint ;  here's  nobody  cares  fbr  it.* 
The  counsel  said  he  had  not  been  used  to  make  complaints,  but  rather 
to  stop  those  that  were  made ;  but  the  judge  again  enjoined  him  si- 
lence.   Jeffreys  sat  down,  and  wept  with  anger."'— Jfenuitrs,  p.  66,* 

A  very  good  speech  of  Mr.  Booth,  (afterwards  Earl  of  War- 
rington,) on  the  corruptions  of  the  judiciary,  gives  us  no  very 
favourable  portrait  of  Jeffreys  at  this  period : 

**  What  a  condition  we  are  in,  when  those  judges  that  are  to  relieve 
against  the  injustice  or  delay  of  inferior  courts,  do  turn  merchants  of 
the  law,  and  will  not  do  right ;  for  when  they  are  corrupt,  how  shall 
we  escape,  but  all  mferior  courts  will  follow  their  example ;  therefore  in 
my  opinion  this  matter  ought  to  be  searched  into ;  and  if  there  prove 

*  See  a  more  full  account  ia  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  pp.  931-7.  Edit.  \S1^ 
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Buch  faults  as  are  complained  of,  we  can  do  no  less  than  punish  the  of- 
fenders, and  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  lest  we  otherwise  seem  to 
countenance  their  actions ;  for  if  we  do  not  punish  them  we  approve  of 
them :  from  which,  good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

*'  And  now  I  am  speaking  of  judges  and  their  misbehaviour,  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  jou  with  the  grievance  of  the  county  for  which  I 
serve,  in  relation  to  our  judge  or  Chief*ju«tice. 

**  The  county  for  which  I  serve  is  Cheshire,  which  is  County-Pala- 
tine, and  we  have  two  judges  peculiarly  assigned  us  by  his  majesty. 
Our  puisne  judge  I  have  nothing  to  say  against,  for  he  is  a  very  honest 
man,  for  aught  I  know. 

"  But  I  cannot  be  silent  as  regards  our  chief  judge,  and  I  will  name 
him,  because  what  I  have  to  say  will  appear  more  probable:  his  name 
is  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  who,  I  must  say,  behaved  himself  more  like 
a  jack-pudding,  than  with  that  gravity  that  beseems  a  judge ;  he  was 
mighty  witty  upon  the  prisoners  at  the  bar ;  he  was  very  full  of  his 
jokes  upon  people  that  came  to  give  evidence ;  not  suffering  them 
to  declare  what  they  had  to  say  in  their  own  way  and  method,  but 
would  interrupt  them  because  they  behaved  themselves  with  more  gra- 
vity than  he ;  and  in  truth  the  people  were  strangely  perplexed  when 
tliey  were  to  give  in  their  evidence ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  this,  nor 
upon  the  late  hours  he  kept  up  and  down  the  city ;  it's  said  he  was  ev- 
ery night  drinking  till  two  o'clock  or  bejond  that  time,  and  that  he 
went  to  his  chamber  drunk ;  but  this  I  have  only  by  common  fame,  for 
I  was  not  in  his  company ;  I  bless  God  I  am  not  a  man  of  his  princi- 
ples or  behaviour ;  but  in  the  mornings  he  appeared  with  the  symp- 
toms of  a  man  that  over  night  had  taken  a  large  cup. 

^*  But  that  which  I  have  to  soy,  is  the  complaint  of  every  man,  es- 
pecially of  them  who  had  any  law-suits.  Our  Chief-justice  has  a  very 
arbitrary  power,  in  appointing  the  assize  when  he  pleads ;  and  this 
man  has  strained  it  to  the  highest  point ;  for  whereas,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  two  assises,  the  first  about  April  or  May,  the  latter  about 
September;  it  was  this  year,  the  middle  (as  1  remember)  of  August  be- 
fore we  had  any  assize ;  and  then  he  dispatched  business  so  well,  that 
be  left  half  the  causes  untried ;  and  to  help  the  matter,  has  resolved 
that  we  shall  have  no  more  assizes  this  year. 

'*  These  things,  I  hope,  are  just  cause  of  complaint ;  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  people  can  with  ease  or  delight  be  in  expectation,  so  long 
as  from  May  till  August  to  have  their  causes  determined ;  for  the  no- 
tice he  gave  was  very  short  and  uncertain. 

**  And  I  beg  you,  is  it  not  hard  for  them  that  had  any  trials,  to  fee 
counael,  be  at  the  charge  of  bringing  witnesses,  and  keep  them  there 
five  or  six  days ;  to  spend  their  time  and  money,  and  neglect  their 
affairs  at  home ;  and  when  all  is  done,  go  back  and  not  have  their 
causes  heard  1  This  was  tlie  case  of  most  people  of  the  assize."—- 
H\$t,  of  the  Hmue  of  Commons^  vol.  ii.  p.  l63.  1742. 

No  greater  proof  need  be  adduced  of  the  utter  want  of  jus- 
tice, feeling,  or  principle  of  any  kind  of  Charles  II.  or  his  suc- 
eesaor,  than  the  appointment  of  soch  a  man  as  Jeffreys,   or 
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most  of  the  other  judges,  during  their  reigns.  Wethers  was 
a  mean  man  promoted  for  his  servility.  Scroggs  was  a  liber- 
tine and  turn-coat.  Pemberton  was  without  morality  or  dis- 
cency.  Trevor  was  turned  out  of  office  for  bribery.  Wright 
was  '*  a  dunce  and  no  lawyer ;  not  worth  a  groat,  having  spent 

*  his  estate  by  debauched  living;  of  no  truth  nor  honesty;  but 
'  guilty  of  perjury  to  gain  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  of  money/' 
Saunders  a  drunkard,  '*  who,  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  was 

*  seldom  without  a  pot  of  beer  at  his  nose  or  near  him."*  And 
so  of  the  rest.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  patriotism  is 
the  last  resort  of  scoundrels,  but  certainly,  under  the  StuartSp 
royalty  was  usually  their  first  and  only  resort.  Indeed,  in  all 
ages,  we  generally  see  villains  on  the  side  of  power,  when 
power  can  pay. 

In  1679,  the  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  (as  a  papist) 
from  the  succession  being  pressed  on  Charles  if,  he  prorogued 
Parliament  six  times,  we  believe.  The  people  fearing  a  total 
annthilalion  of  their  liberties,  sent  a  great  number  of  petitions 
to  the  King,  praying  for  a  convocation  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Court,  through  their  agents,  one  of  the  most  active  of  whom 
was  Jeffreys,  contrived  that  counter-petitions  should  be  framed, 
and  presented.  When  the  two  houses  eventually  assembled  in 
1680,  the  Commons  did  not  forget  the  Recorder's  loyal  devot- 
edness  and  zeal.  We  will  give  from  the  journals  of  the  Com« 
mons.  the  proceedings  respecting  him  :— 

'*  The  1 3th  ^Several  citizens  of  London  having  before  delivered  in 
a  petition  against  Sir  6eor^  Jeffreys,  the  Recorder  of  the  said  city ; 
and  having  made  good  their  allegations  before  the  Committee  appoint* 
ed  to  inquire  after  persons  who  had  offended  against  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition,  &c.  the  House  resolved,  that  the  said  Sir  George  Jef- 
freys, by  traducing  and  obstructing  petitioning  for  the  sitting  of  this 
Parliament,  have  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  subject, 

*'  Ordered^  That  an  address  be  made  out  to  his  Majesty,  to  remove 
Sir  George  Jeffreys  out  of  all  public  offices ;  and  that  the  members  for 
London  do  communicate  the  vote  of  this  House,  relating  to  Sir  €^orge 
Jeffrey 89  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the  said  city. 

"  The    19th— The  House  agreed  to  the  address  concerning  Sir 
George  Jeffreys,  which  was  as  follows : 

'*  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  having  receiv- 
ed a  complaint  against  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Knt  your  Majesty's  Chief- 
Justice  of  Chester,  and  heard  the  evidence  concerning  the  same,  and 
also  what  he  did  allege,  and  prove  in  his  defence  ;  and  being,  thereup- 
on, fuUy  satisfied  that  the  said  Sir  €reorge  Jeffreys,  well  knowing  that 
many  of  your  protestant  subjects,  and  particularly  those  of  your  great 

*  See  Harris*  Lives—  Life  of  Guilford,  dc. 
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uDd  famous  city  of  London,  out  of  zealfor  the  preservation  of  the  pro^ 
testant  religion,  and  your  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  in 
hopes  to  bring  the  Popish  conspirators  to  speedy  justice,  were  about 
to  petition  to  your  Majesty  in  an  humble,  dutiful  and  legal  manner,  for 
the  sitting  of  this  Parliament ;  the  said  Sir  George  Jeffreys  not  regard- 
ing his  duty  to  your  Majesty,  nor  the  welfare  of  your  people,  did,  on 
purpose  to  serve  his  own  private  ends,  and  to  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  your  Majesty  and  your  subjects,  though  disguised  with  the 
pretence  of  service  to  your  Majesty,  maUciousIy  declare  such  petitioning 
sometimes  to  be  tumultuous,  seditious  and  illegal;  and,  at  other  times, 
did  presume,  publicly,  to  insinuate  and  assert,  as  if  your  Majesty  would 
deprive  the  citizens  of  London  of  their  charters,  and  divers  other 
privileges  and  immunities  and  advantages ;  and  also  of  your  royal 
favour :  and  in  case  they  should  so  petition,  there  should  not  be  any 
meeting  or  silting  of  Parliament :  thereby  traducing  your  Majesty,  as 
if  you  would  not  pursue  your  gracious  intentions,  the  rather  because 
they  were  grateful  to  your  good  subjects,  do,  in  the  most  humble  man- 
ner, beseech  your  Majesty  to  remove  the  said  Sir  George  Jeffreys  out 
of  the  said  place  of  Chief-Justice  of  Chester,  and  out  of  all  other  pub* 
lie  offices  and  employments;  under  your  Majesty. 

"  His  Majesty's  reply  was  '  that  he  would  consider  of  it.'  "* 

Jeffreys  became  alarmed,  and  not  only  resigned  all  his  pla- 
ces, but  received  a  reprimand,  on  his  knees,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  His  cowardice,  on  this  occasion,  agreed  very  badly 
with  the  bold,  swaggering  manner  be  usually  assumed.  Even 
the  King,  surprised  at  the  abject  submission  of  his  champion, 
observed,  that  *'  he  was  not  Parliament-proof/' 

Probably  Jeffreys  lost  no  favour  with  the  King  by  hie  con- 
duct, for  be  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  royal  table  the  next 
year ;  and,  in  1683,  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  One  great  cause  of  his  advancement  was, 
probably,  his  activity  in  pulling  down  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
London  a  little  before.  Evelyn  thus  speaks  of  it.  '<  At  this 
'  time,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  was  displaced.  He  was 
^  held  to  be  the  most  learned  of  the  judges,  and  an  honest  man. 

*  Sir  George  Jeffreys  was  advanced,  reputed  to  be  the  most  ig* 

*  norant,  but  the  most  daring.  Sir  George  Treby,  Recorder,  was 
'  also  put  by,  and  one  Genner,  an  obscure  lawyer,  set  in  his 

*  piace."t  In  the  words  of  Algernon  Sidney,  **  the  bench 
^  was  filled  with  such  as  had  been  a  blemish  to  the  bar." 

We  have  given  one  picture  of  Jeffreys,  when  Recorder,  we  will 
give  another  of  him,  when  advanced  to  higher  stations  to  see 
how  well  he  merited  his  honours. 

*Hi8t.  Mid  Proc.  of  the  House  of  Com.  1  pp.  435-453.    Edit.  1742. 
t  Mem.  Evelyn,  v. !.  p.  563.    2d  edit. 
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**  Noisj  in  nature ;  turbulent  at  first  setting  out ;  deserter  in  dtffi* 
eulties  ;  full  of  tricks ;  helped  by  similar  friendships ;  honesty,  law- 
policy  alike.  This,  to  conclude,  is  the  summary  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  and  needs  no  interpreter.  His 
friendship  and  conversation  lay  much  among  the  good  fellows  and  hu* 
mourists ;  and  his  delights  were,  accordingly,  drinking,  laughing,  sing- 
ing, kissing,  and  all  the  extravagancies  of  the  bottle.  He  had  a  set  of 
baiiterers,  for  the  most  part,  near  him ;  as,  in  old  time,  great  men  kept 
fools  to  make  them  merry.  And  these  fellows,  abusiug  one  another 
and  their  betters,  were  a  regale  to  him.  And  no  friendship  or  dear- 
ness  could  be  so  great  in  private,  wMch  he  would  not  use  ill,  and  to  an 
extravagant  degree  in  public.  No  one  that  had  any  expectations  from 
him,  was  safe  from  his  public  contempt  and  derision,  which  some  of 
his  minions  at  the  bar  bitterly  felt.  Those  above,  or  that  could  hurt  or 
benefit  him,  and  none  else,  might  depend  on  fair  quarter  at  his  hands. 
When  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  indifferent  came  before  him,  he 
became  his  seat  of  justice  better  than  any  other  I  ever  saw  in  his  place. 
He  took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  fraudulent  attorneys,  and  would  deal 
forth  his  severities  with  a  kind  of  majesty.  He  had  extraordinary  na- 
tural abilities,  but  little  acquired,  beyond  what  practice  in  affairs  had 
supplied.  He  talked  fluently,  and  with  spirit ;  and  his  weakness  was 
that  he  could  not  reprehend  without  scolding ;  and  in  such  billingsgate 
language,  as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  man.  He  call- 
ed it,  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  It  was  ordinary 
to  hear  him  say — go^  you  are  a  fiUhy^  lousy^  knitty  rascal^  with  much 
more  of  like  elegance.  But  to  conclude,  with  a  strange  inconsistency* 
he  would  drink  and  be  merry,  kiss  and  slaver,  with  those  bon  com- 
panions, over  night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and  the  next  day  fall 
upon  them,  vaunting  and  scolding  with  a  virulence  insufferable.^' — Lift 
of  Guilford,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Edit.  1819. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Jef- 
freys came  '*  flaming  drunk"  into  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  he 
was  one.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  well  agrees  with  these 
accounts  ;  nor  would  a  volume  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  spe- 
cimens of  a  rudeness,  vulgarity  and  indecent  joking,  that  could 
be  selected  from  bis  speeches  on  the  State  trials,  io  which  be 
presided.  In  the  trial  of  Sachevereliaiid  others,  for  a  riot,  he 
fell  to  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  about  the  Mayor's  mace. 


4t 


Mr,  Sianhope-^''  Then  he  did  not  demand  it  for  himself  ^ 
Lard  Chief  Justice — *  And  if  Mr.  Grreaves  had  demanded  it,  he  talk- 
ed saucily ;  for  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  demand  it     If  he  had  had 
any  right  to  it,  there  was  a  proper  place  for  him  to  apply  to,  if  it  were 
detained  from  him.' 

**  JVr.  Stanhope — ^  My  Lord,  with  submission,  I  understand  no  such 
great  sauciness  in  it,  to  make  a  demand  of  an  ensign  of  office.* 

**  Lord  Chief  Jusiice^^^  But  I  say  it  was  saucy,  and  I  tell  you,  yon 
had  been  saucy  if  you  had  done  it ;  for  every  man  that  meddles  out  of 
province  is  saucy:  you  may  carry  that  away  with  jrou  among  your 
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other  obflenrations.  Ereiy  littlo  prick-eared  fe)low,  I  warrant  joa, 
inu§t  go  to  dispose  of  the  government.  Let  Mr.  Huehinson  and  Mr. 
Gre^ry  be  as  good  men  as  they  will,  they  had  better  have  studied  to 
have  been  quiet  and  meddled  wilh  their  own  bu&iness.  And  I  will  tell 
Mr.  Gregory, '  ad  concilium  ne  accedas  aiitequam  voceria*  is  a  rule, 
and  ought  to  be  obserred :  but  we  are  wonderfully  afraid  forsooth  to 
tell  our  minds  :  no,  I  tell  you  it  was  saucy,  and  if  you  had  gone  upon 
that  errand  you  had  been  saucy.' 

"  Mr.  Stanhope — '  It  may  be,  I  should  hate  known  better  than  to 
have  gone  on  such  an  errand.' 

'*  Lord  i  ^hief  Justice — *  So  yoiMvould  have  done  well  to  do,  and  you 
should  know  better  than  to  ask  such  insignificant  impertinent  questions 
as  you  do.  It  was  very  saucy  I  tell  you  :  and  if  the  best  man  of  your 
party  had  gone,  it  had  been  saucy.  You  shall  know  our  minds,  if  you 
put  us  upon  it,  because  you  are  so  big  of  it.  We  are  come  to  a  fine 
pass,  that  every  little  prick-eared  fellow  must  come,  demand  maces, 
that  are  the  badges  of  authority,  and  they  must  not  be  told  forsooth 
that  they  are  saucy.'  "* 

We  will  give  another  instance  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice*s 
judicial  behaviour  from  the  '*  Memoirs." 

**  Jeffreys  grew  quite  mad ;  he  lectured  the  witness,  menaced  him 
with  hell-fire,  then  persuaded  him,  and  uttered  the  most  savage  excla- 
mations :  but  all  in  vain.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  his  old  witticisms, 
and  asked  the  man  what  trade  he  followed.  *  My  lord,  I  am  a  baker 
by  trade.'  *'  And  wilt  thou  .bake  thy  bread  at  such  easy  rates  T  «  The 
witness  said  he  had  travelled  a  great  many  miles,  and  had  only  a  piece 
of  cheese  and  cake  for  it.  *  I  assure  thee,  thy  bread  is  very  light  weight, 
and  it  will  scarce  pass  the  balauce  here.'  He  got  a  name  with  all  the 
acumen  of  the  most  wire  drawing  advocate.  *  Now  I  must  know  that 
man's  name.'  *  The  roau's  name  that  I  went  to  at  Marton,  my  Lord  V 
Lord  Chief  Justice — '  Yes ;  look  to  it,  it  may  be,  I  know  tlie  man  al- 
ready ;  and  tell  at  what  end  of  the  town  the  man  lives  too.'  Dunne — *My 
Lord,  I  cannot  tell  his  name  presently.'  Lord  Chief  Justice — '  Ob  ! 
pray  now,  do  not  say  so  ;  you  must  tell  us ;  indeed  you  must  think  of 
his  name  a  little  V  Dunne — ^  My  Lord,  if  1  can  mind  it  I  will'. — Lord 
Chief  Justice — '  Prithee  do.'  Dunne — *  His  name,  tixily,  my  lord,  I 
cannot  rightly  tell  for  the  present.'  Lord  Chief  Justice — 'Priihee  re- 
collect  thyself;  indeed  thou  can'st  tell  us  if  thou  wilt.'  Dunne—'  My 
Lord,  I  could  go  to  the  house  again,  if  I  were  at  liberty.'  Lord  Chief 
Justice — '  I  believe  it,  and  so  could  I ;  but  really  neither  you  nor  I  can 
be  spared  at  present :  therefore,  prithee  do  u»  the  kindness  now  to  tell 
us  his  name.  Dunne — *  Truly,  my  lord,  1  cannot  mind  his  name  at 
present.'  Lord  Chief  Justice — '  Aluck-a-day  !  we  must  needs  have 
it !  come  refresh  your  memory  a  little.'  And  then  it  came  out.  Duo* 
ne  made  a  few  trips,  but  was  very  cool  at  first :  *  how  come  you  to  be  so 
impudent,'  cried  the  judge,  *'  as  to  tell  me  a  lie  V  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  Lord.'    Lord  Chief  Justice — *  You  beg  my  pardon  I  that  is  not 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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became  you  told  me  a  lie,  but  because  I  found  you  in  a  lie.  I  hope, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  take  notice  of  the  strange  and  horrible  car* 
nage  of  this  fellow.'  The  worst  was  yet  to  come  for  poor  Dunne :  he 
was  again  at  issue  about  some  fact  which  Jeffreys  wished  to  get  from 
hun,  and  which  he  was  by  no  mealis  desirous  of  giving,  when  the  Judge 
struck  upon  a  new  plan,  saying,  *  dost  thou  think  that  after  all  the 
pains  that  1  have  been  at  to  get  an  answer  to  my  question,  that  thou 
can*st  banter  me  with  stich  sham  stuff  as  this  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  his 
face  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.*  The  witness  declared  that  he  was 
cluttered  out  of  his  senses,  and  he  would  say  whatever  the  Court  desir* 
ed.  And  soon  afterwards  they  held  the  candle  nearer  to  his  nose,  but 
then  he  could  tell  nothing,  except  that  he  was  robbed  of  his  senses. 
Jeffreys  had  long  since  summed  up  his  character;  *  thou  art  a  strange, 
prevaricating,  shuffling,  snivelling,  lying  rascal.*  said  my  lord. — Mt^ 
moirsy  p.  136. 

Whenever  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  State  Trials  similar 
specimens  occur.  It  is  an  incesi^ant  scene  of  coarseness  and 
brow-beating  towards  the  counsels,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
parties.  We  will  adduce  a  few  more  extracts  taken  at 
hazard. 

• 

*'  Here,*'  said  he  in  Barnadiston*s  trial,  *^  is  the  sainting  of  two  hor- 
rid conspirators.  Here  is  the  Lord  Russell  sainted,  that  blessed  mar« 
tyr :  my  Lord  Russell,  that  good  man,  that  excellent  protestant :  he 
is  lamented.  And  what  an  extraordinary  man  he  was ;  who  was  fairly 
tried  and  justly  convicted  and  attainted  for  having  a  hand  in  this  horrid 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  King,  and  his  dearest  brother  his  Roy- 
al Highness,  and  for  the  subversion  of  the  government.  Here  is  Mr. 
Sydney  sainted :  what  an  extraordinary  man  he  was !  Yes,  surely, 
he  was  a  very  good  man :  because  you  may  some  of  you  remember,  or 
have  read  the  history  of  those  times,  and  know  what  share  Mr.  Syd- 
ney had  in  that  black  and  horrid  villany,  that  cursed  treason  and 
murder;  the  murder  I  mean  of  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memo- 
ry ;  a  shame  to  religion  itself;  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  island  we  live 
in,  to  think  that  a  prince  should  be  brought  by  pretended  methods  of 
law  and  justice,  to  such  an  end  at' his  own  palace.  And  it  is  a  shame 
to  think  that  such  bloody  miscreants  should  be  sainted  and  lamented, 
who  had  any  hand  in  that  horrid  murder  and  treason,  and  who  to  their 
dying  minutes,  when  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  eternity  just  stepping 
into  another  worid,  could  con6dently  bless  God  for  their  being  engag- 
ed in  that  good  cause  (as  they  call  it)  which  was  the  rebellion,  which 
brought  that  blesssd  martyr  to  his  death.  It  is  high  time  for  all  man- 
kind that  have  any  Christianity  or  sense  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  bestir 
themselves  to  rid  the  nation  of  such  caterpillars,  such  monsters  of  vil- 
lany." 

The  trial  of  all  others  was  conducted  according  to  the  varying 
humour  of  the  Chief-Justice,  but  for  dissenters  he  bad  neither 
justice  nor  mercy — not  even  the  show  of  decorum.     Richard 
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Baxter,  the  celebrated  non^conformist,  who  had  from  principle 
formerly  refused  the  See  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  was  in- 
dicted for  a  libel.  His  real  offence  was  expounding  some  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  ip  his  paraphrase  rather  too 
strongly  against  the  Roman  religion,  for  which  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  him  as  a  seditious  libeller  of  the  Church 
of  England  bishops.  The  passages  selected  for  the  charge 
were  picked  out  by  Sir  Roger  TEstrange  and  his  companions. 
Baxter  asked  for  time. 

** '  I  will  not  give  him  a  minute's  more  time  to  save  his  \\S^*  Yonder 
stands  Oates  in  the  pillory,  and  says  he  suffers  for  the  truth ;  and  so 
says  Baxter ;  but  if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  pil- 
lory with  him,  I  would  say,  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  and  rascals  in 
the  kingdom  stood  there.'  ***  On  the  SOth  May,  1684,  he  came  to  trial. 
Wallop,  Williams,  Rotheram,  Atwood,  and  Phipps,  were  his  counsel. 
The  Clerk  was  reading  the  title  of  a  cause — ^  You  blockhead,  you,'  cries 
the  Judge,  ^  the  next  cause  is  between  Richard  Baxter  and  the  King.* 
Wallop  said,  that  those  who  had  drawn  the  information  were  the  libel- 
lers, in  attributing  the  defendant's  words  to  the  English  bishops,  which 
he  evidently  meant  for  the  Roman  hierarchy.  *  Mr.  Wallop.'  quoth  my 
lord,  *  1  observe  you  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes ;  and  were  it  not  for 
you  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  sliould  have  more  wit  and  hon- 
esty than  to  support  and  hold  up  these  factious  knaves  by  the  chin,  we 
should  not  be  at  the  pass  we  are  at.'  Wallop—'  My  lord*  I  humbly 
conceive  that  the  passages  accused  are  natural  deductions  from  the 
text.'  Jeffreys — ^  You  humbly  conceive,  and  I  humbly  conceive ! 
Swear  him  !  Swear  him  ! '^Wallop  went  on  again.  Jeffreys-^'  Some-* 
times  you  humbly  conceive,  and  sometimes  you  are  very  positive  ;  you 
talk  of  your  skill  in  church  history,  and  your  understanding  Latin  and 
English ;  I  think  I  understand  something  of  them  as  well  as  you  ;  hut 
in  short  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  understand  your  duty  better 
I  shall  teach  it  you.'  And  this  silenced  Wallop,  for  he  sat  down. 
Then  Rotheram  began ;  and  Baxter  added,  that  he  had  incurred  the 
censure  of  many  dissenters  on  account  of  his  moderation.  *  Baxter 
for  bishops  1'  saith  Jeffreys,  *  that's. merry  coaceit  indeed!  turn  to  it, 
turn  to  it.'  On  which  Rotheram  pointed  out  a  place  wbeie  Baxter 
had  declared  that  great  respect  was  due  to  those  who  were  called  bish- 
ops. But  he  was  interrupted  with,  ^  Aye !  this  is  your  Presbyterian 
cant !  truly  called  to  be  bishops  !  that  is  himself  and  such  rascals  call- 
ed to  be  bishops  of  Kidderminster,  according  to 'the  saying  of  a  late 
author,  ^  and  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tithe  pig  metropolitan.* 
Baxter  was  beginning  again,  but — '  Richard !  Richard !'  ejaculated  the 
judge,  *  dost  thou  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  the  Court  ?  *  Richard, 
thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave ;  thou  hast  written  books  enough 
to  load  a  cart.'  *  Hadst  thou  been  whipt  out  of  thy  writing-trade  forty 
years  ago,  it  had  been  happy  ;'  and  with  many  other  such  observations 
he  closed  his  harangue,  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  down  Rother- 
am. But  it  was  now  Mr.  Atwood's  turn :  and  he  was  going  to  read 
some  of  the  text.     *  You  shan't  draw  me  into  a  conventicie  with  your 
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annotations,  nor  your  snireUing  parson  neither,'  exclaimed  Sir  George. 
However,  Jeffreys  met  with  hts  match,  for  the  counsel  would  go  on;  and 
so  the  one  inveighed  and  the  other  urged  his  client's  defence,  till  he 
had  made  an  end.  And  then  the  Chief  Justice  finished  with — *  Well 
you  have  had  your  say.'  Williams  and  Phipps  were  quite  confounded, 
and  so  were  silent ;  and  Baxter  soon  had  his  quietus  also :  on  which 
Jeffreys  turned  to  the  jury  :— *  'Tis  notoriously  known/  said  he, '  that 
there  has  been  a  design  to  ruin  the  King  and  nation :  the  old  game  haa 
been  renewed,  and  this  has  been  the  main  incendiary :  he  is  as  modest 
now  as  can  be ;  but  time  was  when  no  man  was  so  ready  at  *  Bind 
your  Kings  in  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ;'  and  *  to  your 
tents,  O  Israel !'  Gentlemen,  for  Grod's  sake,  don't  let  us  be  gulled  twice 
in  an  age.'  Of  course  the  jury  found  him  Guilty !  and  he  was  fined 
X500,  and  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years."— Ifemotrs, 
p.  178. 

We  allude  not  to  his  manifest  injustice  and  tyranny,  in  the 
case  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  State- prisoners,  which  are 
too  well  known.  No  one  doubts  at  this  day  that  they  were  ju- 
dicially murdered.  Notwithstanding  the  Chief-Justice's  ha- 
tred to  dissenters,  it  was  easily  mollified  by  the  least  intimation 
from  royalty.  It  is  amusing,  in  Rosewell's  trial,  to  see  how  viru- 
lent he  was  against  the  unfortunate  dissenter  and  his  counsel, 
and  yet  bow  adroitly  he  could  assume  the  garb  of  mercy  when 
be  had  received  his  orders  from  the  King. 

Our  biographer  toils  amain  to  prove  that  JefTreys  was  a 
staunch  protestant,  and  seems  to  think  that  the  protestants 
have  not  manifested  a  due  fellow  feeling  for  him.  Now  it  is 
very  true  that  men  may  fall  into  courses  of  life  that  estrange 
them  from  religious  observances  or  meditations,  while  their 
faith  remains  unshaken.  It  is  equally  true  that  many,  without 
either  real  piety  or  morality,  from  habit  or  prejudice,  have  a 
decided  predilection  for  particular  sects.  There  is  still  a  third 
class,  who  think  the  ceremonies  constitute  the  religion,  and 
observe  them  very  strictly  in  the  midst  of  every  vice.  But  a 
oame,  a  mere  name,  what  matters  it,  if  no  practical  good  re- 
sult from  itf  What  was  the  religion  of  Robespiereor  Marat? 
Ought  it  to  flatter  any  church  to  be  told  that  these  monsters  be- 
longed to  itf  Did  not  Ravaillac  cease  to  be  a  papist,  and  Bal- 
four, of  Burley,  to  be  a  puritan,  when  they  sullied  their  hands 
with  crimes  utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  both."^  Here 
is  the  great  evil  of  all  established  religious,  that  the  communi- 
ty are  called  on  to  inquire,  not  whether  a  man's  life  gives  an 
example  of  the  Christian  virtues,  not  whether  he  be  a  good 
husband,  father,  friend,  and  citizen,  which  are  tangible  eviden- 
ces, but  whether  he  be  catholic  or  prutestant,  churchman  or 
dissenter,  names  which,  like  royal  coinage,  often  give  currency 
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to  base  compositions.  Wc  put  more  faith  in  the  Christianity  of 
Fenelon,  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Howard  the  philanthropist, 
than  in  one  who  bad  written  a  folio  on  infant-baptism,  the 
atonement,  or  the  immaculate  conception. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,  Jeffreys  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage;  the  first  instance  of  ennobling  a  Chief- 
Justice  in  modern  times.  And  we  may  remark,  that  the  fre- 
quency with  which  this  honour  has  since  been  accorded  to  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Court  in  England,  is  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
importance  attached,  in  that  country,  to  the  only  true  republic 
can  government,  the  government  of  laws.  There  is  some  pro- 
bability that  Jeffreys  was  afterwards  an  Earl,  as  is  mentioned  in 
a  recent  work. 

*'  A  learned  and  ingenious  collector  in  London  has  in  his  possession 
the  patent  for  creating  this  insolent  and  cruel  magistrate  Earl  of  Flint. 
Jeffreys  wished  to  have  this  title,  not  as  correspondmg  to  his  general 
character,  but  as  having  un  estate  in  the  County  of  Flint.  Jeffreys 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners,  andt>f 
practitioners  of  the  law,  whom  he  disliked.  At  the  end  of  '  the  ninth 
collection  of  papers  relative  to  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, (4to.  l698)  there  is  this  singular  advertisement ;  '  lately  publish- 
ed, the  trial  of  Mr.  Papillon,  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  (Jeffreys)  had  neither  learning,  law  nor  good  manners, 
but  more  impudence  than  ten  carted  whores  (as  was  said  of  him  by 
King  Charles  II.)  in  abusing  all  the  worthy  citizens  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Papillon  and  Mr.  Dubois,  culling  them  a  parcel  of  factious,  pragmati- 
cal, sneaking,  whoring,  canting,  snivelling,  prick-eared,  crop-eared, 
atheistical  fellows,  rascals,  and  scoundrels;  as  in  page  19,  and  other 
places  of  the  said  trial  may  be  seen.  Sold  by  Michael  Jancway,  and 
most  booksellers."— PFe5<mii/s/er  Uall^  vol.  2,  p.  213. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  memorable  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Chief-Justice.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  invasion  1785,  Jeffreys  was  sent  on  the  Western 
circuit  to  try  the  rebels.  Frotn  the  great  number  of  executions 
at  these  different  Courts,  they  have  been  termed  '*  the  bloody 
assizes." 

His  first  feat  was  judging  to  death  at  Winchester,  Lady 
Alicia  Lisle,  a  widow  seventy  years  old,  whose  only  crime  was 
giving  a  night's  shelter  to  two  of  the  rebels  after  Monmouth's 
defeat.  To  pass  over  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  his  mentioning 
to  the  jury  evidence  communicated  to  bim  privately  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  all  law.  As  money  was  then  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  justice,  a  thousand  pounds  were  offered  to  Lord  Fe- 
versharn,  the  King's  general,  for  Lady  Lisle*s  life,  but  when 
the  noble  Lord  referred  the  matter  tu  the  King,  his  JVlajesty 
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replied  that  be  had  promised  Jeffreys  not  to  pardon  her.  She 
declared  with  her  dying  breath  that  Jeffreys  had  omitted  to 
relate  her  true  defence  to  the  jury,  "  which,"  says  our  author, 
'*  was  but  too  true."  The  Chief- Justice  then  proceeded  to  Salis- 
bury, where  the  people  were  quit  with  a  little  flogging  and 
imprisonment  only.  On  bis  route  from  place  to  place  he  col- 
lected all  the  rebels  he  could  hear  of,  and  moved  on  with  a  ca- 
valcade of  these  wretches  guarded  by  soldiers.  Next  be  stop- 
ped at  Dorchester,  where  to  put  his  mind  in  a  proper  tem^ier 
for  his  work,  the  pious  judge  had  Court  opened  with  divina 
service.  **  It  was  observed  that  he  laughed  during  the  prayers 
and  sermon."  When  he  came  to  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
be  instructed  them  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  not  only  after  princi- 
pals, but  ''after  all  aiders  and  abetters  of  those  who  had  been 

*  engaged  in  the  rebellion,"  '*  a  charge"  which  as  Dalrymple  ob- 
serves, "  moulded  the  jury  to  his  will  by  the  consideration  of 

*  their  personal  safety;  because  there  were  few  of  them  who 
^  had  nut  given  refuge  to  their  friends  or  relations  in  distress." 
The  terrified  jury  soon  implicated  more  than  three  hundred. 
Now  the  crafty  Chief-Justice  saw  that  he  would  not  have  short 
work  if  the  regular  course  of  law  was  followed,  he  therefore 
announced  that  *'  if  any  of  them  there  indicted  would  confessi 
'  they  would  find  him  a  merciful  justice ;"  but  adding  that  those 
who  put  themselves  on  their  trials,  if  found  guilty,  should  have 
very  little  time  to  live.  Some  of  his  officers  then  took  a  list  of 
the  accused  and  went  to  them  holding  out  hopes  of  pardon.  If 
the  prisoners  afterwards  adhered  in  Court  to  the  confessions 
they  had  made,  they  were  condemned  to  be  hanged;  if  they 
retracted,  the  officers  were  witnesses  at  hand  to  prove  the  con- 
fessions. A  constable  had  some  money  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  militia,  of  which  he  was  stripped  by  Monmouth^s  men  ; 
for  this  he  was  tried  for  his  life.  lie  objected  to  the  characters 
of  the  witnesses.  ''  Villain,  rebel,"  shouted  Jeffreys,  '*  me- 
thinks  I  already  see  thee  with  a  halter  about  tby  neck,"  and  the 
unhappy  roan  was  ordered  first  for  execution.  Great  attempts 
were  made  to  save  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Bragg,  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  rebels  insomuch  as  they  had  taken  his 
horse  from  him  by  force.  It  was  in  vain.  The  judge  very  wit- 
tily observed,  ''  that  if  any  lawyer  or  parson  came  in  his  way, 
he  would  not  spare  them."  The  unfortunate  prisoners  over- 
whelmed with  terror,  pleaded  guilty,  in  hopes  of  mercy.  But 
it  gained  neither  favour  nor  respite.  They  were  condemned 
and  executed  by  dozens.  A  Mr.  Battison  defended  the  justice 
of  his  cause  which  so  offended  the  man  of  law,  that  he  ordered 
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the  culprit  to  a  place  of  execution,  *'  there  to  l>e  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  he  was  dead."  Several  ladies  interceded  for  him;  one 
of  them  fell  on  her  knees,  to  whom  Jeffreys  grossly  replied 
"  when  he  is  quartered,  you  shall  have  that  part  of  his  body 
which  I  know  you  like  best."  In  the  case  of  Hewling,  when  his 
two  sisters  hung  to  the  state-coach  imploring  mercy,  the  magis- 
trate ordered  the  coachman  to  lash  their  fingers.  After  Dor- 
chester came  Exeter;  while  the  Chief-Justice  was  at  the  bouse 
of  a  gentleman  on  his  route,  some  pistols,  probably  by  accident, 
were  fired.  Taking  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a  design 
against  his  life,  he  declared  that  '*  not  a  man  of  all  those  pa* 
'rishesthat  were  of  that  vicinitudc,  if  found  guilty,  should  es- 
'  cape."  But  he  appeared  in  his  glory  at  Taunton  which  had 
been  the  head-qnarters  of  the  rebellion.  He  commenced  by 
declaring  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not  def>opulate  the 
place.  Among  the  rest,  the  case  of  Hamling  appeared  peculi- 
arly bard  and  even  the  justice  who  had  committed  him  told  the 
judge  that  there  was  a  mishike  about  the  man.  "  You,"  said 
his  lordship  ^*  have  brought  him  on  ;  if  he  be  innocent,  his  bIoo(|. 
be  upon  you."  Lord  Stawell,  a  tory  gentleman  of  those  parts, 
displeased  with  those  cruelties,  refused  4o  see  the  Chief- Justice. 
An  order  was  very  soon  issued  that  one  of  the  culprits  should 
be  executed  dose  by  the  peer's  residence.  There  was  a  cap- 
tain whose  character  was  in  every  respect  unimpeachable,  and 
who  had  even  given  notice  of  the  rebellion:  '*Oh,"  cried  Jef- 
freys, **  I'll  hold  a  wager  that  he  is  a  presbyterian ;  I  can  smell 
them  forty  miles."  Why  should  we  continue  this  bloody  histo- 
ry ?  Here  is  the  result  which  Hallam  gives  from  a  list  in  the 
Harleian  collection. 

'*  At  Winchester  one  (Mrs.  Lisle)  was  executed :  at  Salisbury,  none  i 
at  Dorchester,  74  executed,  171  transported  ;  at  Exeter,  14  executed, 
7  transported ;  at  Taunton,  144  executed,  284  transported  ;  at  Wells, 
97  executed,  3fjd  transported.  In  all  330 executed,  855  transported; 
besides  many  that  were  left  in  custody  for  want  of  evidence.  It 
may  be  observed,  (says  Hallam)  that  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation appear  to  have  been  made  over  to  some  gentlemen  of  inter- 
est at  Court,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  among  others,  who  did  not 
blush  to  befr  the  grant  of  their  unfoitunate  countrymen  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  colonies.* 

Neither  can  these  murderous  proceedings  be  attributed  to  a 
stern  sense  of  justice  in  either  the  King  or  the  Chief-Justice. 
At  Taunton  various  offenders  were  pardoned,  on  paying,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  various  sums  which  went  as  pin  money  to 

*  CoDftitutional  Hist.  vol.  ii,  p.  413,  note :  for  other  particolan  see  Daliymple. 
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die  Queeo.  Jeffreys  too  went  snacks.  Instances  in  which  he 
was  bribed  are  numerous  and  well  established.  One  Pridaux 
had  been  sent  to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He 
lingered  in  prison  without  examination  or  trial,  but  his  friends 
were  excited  by  Jeffreys  threatenings  of  hanging.  At  length 
Pridaox  apj)lied  to  the  King,  but  received  for  answer  that  the 
King  hadgtve'ii  him  to  Jeffreys.  Mrs.  Pridaux  then  applied  to 
the  agents  of  the  Chief-Justice  to  know  on  what  terms  she 
might  save  her  husband  ;  £10,000  was  the  reply.  She  demur 
red  at  this  enormous  sum.  The  demand  was  instantly  raised 
to  jCI5,0iK),  which  was  actually  paid,  a  discount  of  i^24D  being 
allowed  for  ready  payment. 

Jeffreys*  exploits  in  the  Western  assizes,  were  immediately 
rewarded  j^itb  the  Chancellorship.  Many  have,  to  be  sure, 
tried  to  vindicate  the  King,  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  reduced  to  this — who  is  the 
worst,  the  assassin,  or  his  employer,  for  had  James  II.  not  been 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  agent,  why  immediately  confer 
on  him  the  highest  judicial  office  of  the  realm  ^  We  will  give 
the  account  the  most  favourable  to  the  King,  and  which  was 
most  probably  written  under  bis  immediate  inspection. 

**  A  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  lickwise  granted  out  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  to  go  down  into  the  West,  and  make 
such  further  ioquirys,  and  inflict  such  further  punishments,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  former  reigns  and  the  security  of  the  present  seem'd  to  re« 
quire ;  but  his  imprudent  zeal,  or  as  some  say*d  averice,  carrying  him  be- 
yond the  terms  of  moderation  and  mercy,  which  was  always  most  agre- 
able  to  theKing^s  temper,  so  he  drew  undeservedly  a  great  obliquy  up- 
on his  Majesty's  clemency,  not  only  in  the  number,  but  the  manner, 
too,  of  several  executions,  and  in  shewing  mercy  to  so  few,  particular- 
ly an  old  gentlewoman,  one  Mrs.  Alice  LisJe,  who  was  condemned  and 
executed,  only  for  harbouring  one  Hioks  and  Neltrop,  both  ill  men 
enough,  indeed,  and  the  latter  in  a  proclamation,  but  as  she  pretended, 
was  ignorant  of  it,  and  therefore  might  suffer  for  a  common  act  of 
hospitality  :  but  there  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  that  this  severity 
was  contrary  to  the  King's  intentions,  than  the  different  treatment  one 
Major  Holmes  found  from  the  King  on  one  hand,  and  from  ray  Lord 
Chief  Justice  on  the  other ;  this  gentleman  had  been  engaged  with 
Monmouth,  and  had  lost  his  son  and  an  arm  in  the  battle,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brought  up  to  town  ;  the  King  being  desirous  to  see  him,  he 
behaved  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  gained  an  esteem  from  every  bo- 
dy ;  his  carriage  was  free  from  dejection,  yet  full  of  respect,  he  owned 
his  fault,  and  had  recours  to  his  Majesty's  mercy,  but  tould  him,  that 
considering  his  losses,  and  his  age,  the  favour  he  asked  would  he  more 
advantageous  to  his  Majesty's  reputation  to  grant,  than  beneficial  to 
him  to  receive ;  the  King,  who  loved  courage,  even  in  an  enemie,  could 
not  refrain  countenancing  of  him,  discouis'd  freely  with  him,  and  no 
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one  was  more  frequently  in  the  King's  nnti -chamber,  til  it  was  thougfht 
fitt  to  send  him  down  into  the  West,  as  one  who  could  best  inforoie  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  were  most  criminal,  and  who  most  deserved 
mercj^ ;  and  that  he  might  doe  some  service  ere  he  received  his  pardon 
which  was  differM  (only  for  that  reason)  til  after  his  return ;  but  instead 
of  that,  the  first  news  the  Kin^  beard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  been 
hanged  with  the  rest.  This  his  Majesty  was  very  much  surpriased  at, 
and  made  him  question  the  Chief  Justice  ut  his  return  ;  but  he  palliat- 
ed that,  and  his  other  severities,  with  the  pretence  of  necessary  justice, 
which  the  King  haveing  made  him  a  Judg  of,  knew  not  how  to  contra- 
dict, especially  since  he  had  had  the  precaution  not  only  to  send  four 
other  Judges  as  his  assistants  along  with  him,  but  Mr.  Polefexen  lick- 
wise,  in  quality  as  his  Solicitor,  who  being  a  known  favourer  of  the 
Piesbiterian  partie,  he  hoped  would  moderate  the  Chief  Justice's  heat ; 
80  that  after  all  this  car«,  and  foresight,  his  Majesty  had  reason  to  ac- 
quiesa  to  what  had  been  done,  though  it  was  a  great  dissertke  to  him  in 
the  bottom,  but  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  makeing  it  pass  for  an  excess  of 
zeal,  hindcrM  not  his  Majesty  from  conferring  the  title  of  a  Barron  up- 
on him  as  a  reward  of  his  former  merite  ;  aud  soon  after,  made  him 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  thinking  no  one  better  qualified  to  execute  that 
high  office  than  himtwlf ;  but  certainly  his  Majesty  had  acted  more  pru- 
dently, had  be  refrained  from  heaping  such  distinguishing  fiavours  up- 
on a  pers4m,  who  had,  by  an  imprudent  zeal,  (at  best)  drawn  such  an 
odium  both  upon  his  master  and  himself/** 

The  defence  made  in  the  above  extract,  is  lame  enough,  es* 
peeially  as  regards  the  unfortunate  Major  Holmes,  but  two  let* 
ters  in  the  appendix  to  one  of  Dalrymple^a  volumes,  addressed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  establish  clearly,  that  James  knew 
very  well  what  Jeffreys  was  about,  and  even  spoke  jocularly  of 
it.  As  the  second  letter  is  very  short  we  will  give  it.  '*  As 
^  for  news,  there  is  little  stirring,  but  that  Lord  Chief-Ju8- 
*tice  has  almost  done  his  campaigne ;  he  has  already  con- 
'  damned  several  hundreds^  some  of  which  are  already  executed, 
*  more  are  to  be,  and  the  others  sent  td  the  plantations."!  If 
more  proof  were  wanted,  that  James  IL  was  quite  as  merciless 
as  his  agents,  it  could  be  easily  adduced  ;  but  his  acquiescence 
in  the  inhuman  behaviour  of  Col.  Kirk  on  the  Western  assizes, 
and  his  subsequent  prombtion  of  that  officer  is  sufficient  of  it- 
self.t 

Evelyn,  who  was  a  candid,  dispassionate  man,  in  his  diary, 
often  mentions  Jeffreys. 

'*  It  was  whispered,  (says  he)  that  he  (the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman) 
would  not  be  long  in  that  situ.ttion,  and  many  believe  the  bold  Chief- 
Justice  Jeffreys,  who  was  made  Baron  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire,   and 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  43»  44.  Stewart  MSS  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  1816. 
t  Dalrymple's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  53.    Edit.  1790. 
%  See  Dalrymple'8  Mem. — Clark's  Jamea  II.  &c. 
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who  went  thorough-stitcb  in  that  tribtfnal,  stands  fair  for  that  office/' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  600. 

"31.  I  din'd  (writtt  he,  ii\  another  place,)  at  our  greate  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys,  who  usM  me  with  much  respect.  This  was  the  late 
Ciiief-Justice,  who  had  newly  ben  the  Western  circuit,  to  try  the  Mon- 
mouth conspirators,  and  had  formerly  done  such  severe  justice  amongst 
the  obnoxious  in  Westminster- hall,  for  which  his  Majesty  dignified  him, 
by  creating  him  first  Baron,  and  now  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had,  some 
years  passt,  ben  conversant  in  Deptford ;  is  of  an  assured  and  un- 
daunted spirit,  and  has  servM  the  Court  interest  on  all  tlie  hardiest  oc- 
casions; is,  of  nature,  cruel  and  a  slave  of  the  Court. — Vol.  i.  p.  6l7. 

We  have  before  quoted  from  Roger  North,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeffreys ;  we  give  from  the  same  author,  a  sketch  of  the  new 
Chancellor : 

**  Scarce  a  day  passed,  that  he  did  not  chide  some  one  or  other  of 
the  bar,  when  he  sat  in  the  Chancery  ;  and  it  was  commonly  a  lecture 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long.     And  they  used  to  say — This  i$  y out's  ; 
my  turn  will  be  to-morrow.     He  seemed  to  lay  nothing  of  his  business 
to  heart,  nor  care  what  he  did  or  left  undone  ;  and  spent  in  the  Chan- 
cery Court,  what  time  he  thought  fit  to  spare.     Many  times,  on  days 
of  causes  at  his  house,  the  company  have  waited  five  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  after  eleven,  he  hath  come  out  inflamed,  and  staring  like  one 
distracted.     And  that  visage  he  put  on,  when  he  animadverted  on  such 
as  he  took  offence  at,  which  made  him  a  terror  to  real  offenders ;  whom 
also  he  terrified  with  his  face  and  voice,  as  if  the  thunder  of  the  day  of 
judgment  broke  over  their  heads  ;  and  nothing  ever  made  men  tremble 
like  his  vocal  inflictions.     He  loved  to  insult,  and  was  bold  without 
check ;  but  that  only  when  his  place  was  uppermost.     To  give  an  in- 
stance.    A  city  attorney  was  petitioned   against  for  some  abuse ;  and 
affidavit  was  made,  that  when  he  was  told  of  my  Lord  Chancellor ; 
3fy  Lard  Chancellor !  said  he,  /  made  him ;  meaning  his  being  a 
means  to  bring  him  early  into  city  business.     When  this  affidavit  was 
read ;  Well^  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  I  wiU  lay  my  maker  by  the 
heels.     And,  with  that  conceit,  one  of  his  best  old  friends  went  to  jail. 
There  was  a  scrivener  of  Wapping  brought  to  hearing,  for  relief  against 
a  bumraery  bond ;  the  contingency  of  losing  all  being  shewed,  the  bill 
was  going  to  be  dismissed.     But  one  of  the  plaintmTs  counsel  said, 
that  he  was  a  strange  fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church,  sometimes 
to  conventicles ;  and  none  could  tell  what  to  make  of  him ;  and  it  was 
thought  he  was  a  trimmer.   At  that  the  Chancellor  fired ;  and  a  frun- 
mer  !  said  he  ;  I  have  heard  much  of  that  monster^  but  never  saw  one. 
Come  forth  Mr.  Trimmer^  turn  you  rounds  and  let  us  see  your  shape; 
and,  at  that  rate,  talked  so  long,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  ready  to  drop 
under  him  ;  but  at  last  the  bill  was  dismissed,  with  costs,  and  he  went 
bis  way.     In  the  hall,  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  how  he  came  off? 
Came  q^,8aid  Yi^^  I  am  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  that  mxaCsfau  which 
I  would  scarce  undergo  again  to  save  my  life  ;  and  I  shaU  certainly 
have  the  frightful  impression  of  it  as  long  as  I  lioey^-^Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Gui^ord^  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
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That  abundance  of  vulgar  abuse  in  the  Chancellor,  while  on 
the  bench,  rests  not  on  the  testimony  of  North  alone,  who,  in  this 
case,  was,  perhaps,  a  prejudiced  witness.  Two  other  contem- 
poraries, in  writings  not  intended  for  publication  establish  the 
same  things : — 

"  Febnirary  12.-— My  great  cause  (says  E^lyn)  was  heard  by  ray  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  granted  me  a  re^hearing.  I  had  -six  eminent  lawyers, 
my  antagonists  three,  whereof  one  -  was  the  smooth-tong  Solicitor, 
(FHnch)  whom  my  Lord  Chancellor  reprovM  in  grate  passion  for  a  ve- 
ry smnll  occasion. — Diary^  vol.  i.  p.  624» 

**  Since  that  (writes  Lord  Cavendish)  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  I 
conceive  has,  regularly,  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter,  it  being  fo- 
reign to  his  jurisdiction)  has  not  only  revikd  the  Marshal  of  the  £Rng^s 
Bench  in  the  most  opprobrious  langvMgt^  and  threatened  to  hang  him^ 
^." — MS,  letter  y  cited  in  the  Life  of  Lady  Russell^  p.  77.  Lond.  1820. 

To  go  through  Jeffreys'  career  as  Chancellor  would  take  far 
more  space  than  we  have  to  spare.  He  graced  the  woolsack 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  previous  life.  The 
counsel  themselves  were  often  sent  to  prison  for  mere  errors 
of  judgment.  Men,  women  and  children  shared  the  same  fiiite» 
in  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  as  compared  with  commitments  of 
his  predecessors.  Without  regard  to  decency  or  decorum,  he 
indulged  freely  in  sarcasms  and  personalities  on  his  brethren  of 
the  bench,  not  unfrequently  accusing  them  of  carelessness  in  the 
distribution  of  justice.  He  attempted  also  to  brow-beat  and 
bully  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  soon  put  down  by  a  body  that 
only  viewed  him  as  an  insolent  upstart.  So  outrageous  was 
he  in  his  frolics,  that  he,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Rochester,  and 
some  other  great  folks,  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  loyalty,  stripped  to 
their  shirts,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  would  have  mounted  a 
sign-post  to  drink  his  majesty's  health.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  religious  prepossessions  no  one  aided  more  zealously 
the  Catholic  schemes  of  the  King.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  establish- 
ed in  that  reign. 

Jeffreys  met  the  usual  fate  of  a  tyrant's  tool — he  was  throws 
by  the  moment  he  was  no  longer  needed.  When  James  **  ex- 
changed three  kingdoms  for  a  mass,"  as  a  French  bishop  said 
of  him,  in  his  flight,  the  Chancellor  was  forgotten,  and  left  to 
battle  his  own  cause  with  a  nation  of  enemies.  He  attempted 
in  vain  to  escape  by  a  coal  barge  to  Hamburg.  His  jokes  on 
the  scrivener  as  a  trimmer,  which  we  have  before  quotedy  now 
recoiled  with  terrible  vengeance  on  his  own  head. 

**  Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  says  North,  *  came,  this 
Lord  Chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious,  disguised  himself  in  order  to 
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go  beyond  sea.  Hs  was  in  a  sennan'a  garb,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a 
cellar.  This  scrivener  came  into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients : 
and  his  eye  caught  that  face  which  made  him  start ;  and  the  Chancel- 
lor, seeing  himself  eyed,  feigned  a  cough  and  turned  to  the  wall  with 
the  pot  in  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Trimmer  went  out,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  was  there ;  whereupon  the  mob  flowed  in,  and  he  was  in  extreme 
hazard  of  his  life ;  hut  the  Lord  Mayor  saved  him  and  lost  himself. 
For  the  Chancellor  being  hurried  with  such  a  crowd  and  noise  before 
him,  and  appearing  so  dismally,  not  only  disguised  but  disordered ;  and 
there  having  been  an  amity  betwixt  them,  and  also  a  veneration  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  part,  he  had  not  spirits  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  in  not  many  hours  afterwards  died." — Life  of 
Guilfoml^  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Jeffreys  was  committed  to  the  tower.  It  is  painful  to  read 
the  indignities  that  he  sniTered  during  his  few  remaining  days. 
Persecuted  by  bis  enemies  and  abandoned  by  his  friends,  *'  dt 
*'  the  age  of  forty  one,  with  a  body  exhausted  beyond  the  reach 
'  of  medical  skill,"  expired  he,  in  prison,  who  had  been  a  Peer, 
Chief-Justice  and  Chancellor. 

Of  Jeffreys  what  can  we  say  as  a  judge?  Where  are  we 
to  look,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  for  "  those  redeem- 
'  ing  Iraits  that  brighten  his  character  with  such  admirable  lus- 
'  tre,"  in  one,  who,  on  the  bench,  was  drunken,  impatient,  vio- 
lent, scurrilous,  partial,  corrupt!  That  he  was  a  man  of  con* 
siderable  natural  abilities  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  point  of  his' 
style,  bis  opinions  are  coarse  and  loose;  often  whole  pages 
look  like  one  badly  put  together  sentence,  connected  by  *  ands,' 
'  buts,*  '  ifs,'  *  yets,'  &c. ;  but  they  are  clear,  consecutive,  and 
sensible.  Though  he  sometimes  deals  in  declamation  or  mere 
rigmarole,  more  generally  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, jtrdicious  thinking,  and  a  good  understanding  of  the 
case.  When  he  was  in  proper  temper  and  his  feelings  noways 
interested,  his  administration  of  justice  was  not  to  be  com- 
plained of.  To  call  him  a  great  judge  or  a  great  lawyer  is 
ridiculous,  as  he  neither  exhibits  minute  and  abundant  know- 
ledge of  authorities,  nor  a  deep  investigation  of  first  principles. 
To  make  a  learned  jurist,  requires  at  least  much  labour  to  store 
the  memory;  to  make  a  profound  one,  much  uninterrupted  study, 
to  practise  the  judgment.  The  dissolute  habits  of  Jeffreys  ex- 
cluded either. 

That  a  great  many  judges  of  unimpeachable  characters,  not 
superior,  or  not  even  equal  to  Jeffreys  in  talent  and  attainment, 
hare  been  seen  on  the  English  benches  is  certainly  true,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  lamented.  Nor  do  we  think  that  either  in 
England  or  in  this  country,  a  sufficiently  elevated  opinion  has 
been  usually  entertained,  as  to  the  qualifications  for  the  higher 
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magistracy.  A  great  lawyer,  in  popular  acceptation,  is  one 
who,  by  long  and  intense  study,  has  acquired  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance of  positive  law,  and  a  certain  degree  of  clearness 
and  plausibility  in  applying  it  to  questions  be  discusses.  A 
really  great  lawyer,  in  addition  to  this,  traces  laws  back  to  their 
true  principles,  and  shows  how  the  varying  legislation  of  differ- 
ent times  and  countries,  are  radiations  from  the  same  great  el- 
ements, or  attempts  by  different  means  to  attain  the  same  im- 
portant ends.  He  who  adjudicates  a  legal  question  by  a  mere 
weighing  of  authorities,  settles  a  few  insulated  ffoints  as  short- 
lived as  the  legislation  on  which  they  are  based ;  be  who  adju- 
dicates after  a  clear  view  of  the  ground-works  of  morality, 
lays  down  enduring  principles,  embracing  endless  ramifications. 
It  is  from  the  ascertainment  of  abstract  principles  that  we  are 
to  look  for  all  permanent  progress.  What  is  an  enactment  to 
modify  the  test  acts,  or  to  regulate  the  corn  laws,  in  comparison 
with  the  mighty  truths  demonstrated  by  Locke,  on  toleration, 
and  Adam  Smith,  on  free  trade.  The  solid  advance  of  correct 
legislation  is  far  more  owing  to  Locke  on  Toleration  and  Gov- 
ernment, Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  be  than  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  whole  race  of  Cokes,  Viners,  or  Hargraves.  Not  that 
we  contemn  these  laborious  and  often  acute  case  hunters.  Pre- 
cisely the  contrary.  They  had  achieved  the  first  great  indispen- 
siblestep  in  their  vocation ;  they  had  put  themselves  in  a  situation 
to  discharge,  conscientiously,  duties  they  had  undertaken  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  they  had  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  enabled  them  the  better  to  philosophize — but  philosophy 
was  still  wanting.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  this  enlightened  spirit 
that  the  slow  improvement  of  English  law  is  to  be  traced,  and 
that  a  mass  of  cumbrous  or  useless  institutions  remaid  in  that 
country,  that  have  originated  in  less  mild  or  enlightened  ages. 
What  a  long  list  of  special  pleaders  and  case  hunters  do  we  not 
see  in  the  Pratts,  Ryders,  Kenyons,  Ellenboroughs,and  Abbots. 
How  do  they  compare  with  the  Kaims  and  Woodhouslees  of 
Scotland,  with  the  D'Aguesseaus  and  Potbiers  of  France,  with 
the  brilliant  writers  on  the  civil  law  f  Lord  Mansfield  forms  a 
splendid  exception.  Under  him  we  see  the  confused  materials 
of  English  law  assuming  order,  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  him 
we  behold  united  the  elegance  of  the  scholar  and  the  depth  of 
the  metaphysician,  an  abundance  and  variety  of  resources,  not 
to  be  gained  alone  from  year  books  and  statutes.  Was  it  that 
he  had  been  trained  to  a  deeper  analysis  in  the  land  of  Hume, 
Reid  and  Smith  ? 
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Extreme  cases  try  principles.  The  history  of  Jeffreys  and 
the  corrupt  judges  of  the  period,  has  not  been  without  its  ben- 
efit. Without  it  the  full  value  of  jury-trial  could  never  have 
been  clearly  and  practically  demonstrated  to  a  nation  at  large. 
However  a  pannel  might  be  swerved  occasionally  by  venality, 
or  brow-beat  by  an  overbearing  magistracy,  their  feelings  as 
citizens  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  their  acquittal  of  oppres- 
sed innocence  let.  the  people  know  and  feel  that  their  rights 
were  in  their  own  hands,  so  loni^  as  they  preserved  intact  their 
constitutional  mode  of  trial*  To  this  institution  we  trace  that 
idea  of  right,  that  love  of  liberty  that  has  at  all  times  marked 
the  various  states  under  the  common  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  it,  we  doubt  whether  in  one  respect 
its  beneficial  effects  have  ever  been  duly  appreciated.  We 
mean  the  knowledge  of  law  that  it  difiuscs  through  the  com- 
munity. Called  on  to*  form  a  part  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  every  class  become  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
regulations  as  to  property  and  personal  right,  and  are  both 
zealous  in  maintaining  their  own  immunities  and  fearful  of  in- 
fringing those  of  others.  Every  Englishman  and  American 
knows  that  his  person  is  inviolable  from  every  one,  and  that  his 
house  is  his  castle  against  all  the  world.  The  extreme  igno- 
rance of  law,  in  countries  under  the  code  of  Justinian,  even 
among  well  informed  people,  is  striking  to  those  acquainted 
with  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

Not  one  of  the  least  important  deductions  from  the  life  of 
Jeffreys,  is  the  necessity  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
with  any  form  of  government  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Has 
the  English  constitution  changed  ?  Not  at  ail.  The  rights  of 
the  people  are  precisely  the  same,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
know  them  better.  In  the  present  enlightened  condition  of 
England,  such  a  judge  as  Jeffreys  could  not  maintain  his  place 
on  the  bench  a  single  year.  We  might  extend  the  reasoning 
farther,  and  show  that  the  security  of  ail  rights  mainly  depends 
on  a  due  understanding  of  them.  Under  a  monarchy,  British 
dissenters  could  only  obtain  freedom  of  conscience,  when  true 
notions  of  toleration  had  become  widely  diffused ;  can  we,  un- 
der a  purer  form  of  government,  expect  permanent  liberty  un- 
less in  a  population  that  understands  fully  in  what  liberty  con- 
sists P 
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Art*  IX. — An  Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Letters  ;  embracing  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  William  Pitt^  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Memoirs  of  certain  other  distinguished  indivi- 
duals ;  with  reflections  historical^  personal  and  political^  relat- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  Great- Britain  and  America,  from  1763 
to  1785.  By  Benjamtn  Waterhousb,  M.  D.  Member  or 
several  Medical,  Philosophical  and  Literary  Societies  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.     Boston.  1881. 

Few  questions  have  more  powerfully  stimulated,  and  less 
adequately  satisfied  literary  curiosity  than  those,  which  relate 
to  the  authorship  of  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  books.  Whe- 
ther the  tyrant  of  Agrigcntum,  Phalaris,  or  the  royal  martyr 
of  England  composed,  the  one  his  epistles,  and  the  other  the 
Eixwv  BatfiXixTi ;  who  was  the  writer  of  the  dialogue  '*  Decausis 
eorrupUe  Eloquentia,^^  whether  Quinctilian  or  Tacitus  or  Pliny 
the  younger,  or  Suetonius;  who  was  Junius,  whether  the  most 
exalted  by  rank,  or  the  most  accomplished  in  letters ;  whe- 
ther the  most  renowned  of  authors  and  statesmen  or  one  of 
the  ordinary  retainers  of  that  modern  pandemonium,  a  print- 
ing-house— are  all  inquiries,  which  have  been  zealously  pro- 
secuted, but  hitherto  without  eliciting  any  very  satisfactory 
replies. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  extreme  anxiety  which 
has  been  manifested  to  disperse  the  cloud,  which,  in  these  and 
similar  instances,  has  veiled  the  idol  to  whom  so  many  igno- 
rant worshippers  have  burnt  incense,  and  bowed  the  knee  in 
mysterious  and  soul-compelling  adoration.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  examples  of  great  notoriety  or 
of  great  excellence,  that  this  goaded  excitement  has  been 
evinced.  No  one  feels  great  interest  to  know,  who  penned  the 
last  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  of  the  same  fabric  and  tissue 
as  countless  hosts  of  its  predecessors.  But  in  the  deepest  gloom 
of  national  adversity,  when  the  ship-of-state  is  tossed  by  every 
angry  billow,  with  her  tackle  and  equipments  strained  even  to 
snapping,  without  helm,  or  compass,  or  reckoning,  and  with 
chinks,  that  at  each  struggle  of  the  gallant  bark,  admit  the  sub- 
tle destroyer,  it  is  no  common  voice  that  stills  the  tumult,  no 
common  hand,  that,  on  some  far-off  promontory,  lights  the 
beacon  fires  of  rescue  and  comfort.  It  is  then  that  a  people 
with  one  voice,  call  aloud  to  their  deliverer,  and  give  their  eye- 
lids no  rest  until  they  behold  him  face  to  face.     It  is  then  that 
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searching  qaestion  occurs — do  bis  principles  and  practices  coin- 
cide f  Say  what  we  will,  abstractions  form  too  light  a  diet  for 
the  mass  of  those  who  crave  intellectual  refreshment.  These 
understand  better  what  is  said  or  spoken,  than  what  is  thought 
or  merely  insinuated ;  what  reaches  them  through  the  corporeal 
eye,  than  what  addresses  itself  to  their  mental  vision.  To  ad- 
mire an  anonymous  author,  is  like  falling  in  love  with  a  ghost ; 
it  has  form  and  seeming,  but  we  cannot  touch  it ;  it  wanders 
through  an  undefined  vacuity,  alarming  us  in  its  windings,  but 
we  cannot  fix  it ;  it  utters  its  chill  warning,  but  we  cannot  trace 
its  direction.  It  is  not  enough  to  hear,  and  to  be  heard,  but 
the  reader,  like  iEneas,  shouts  with  irrepressible  transport — 

*' Da  jungere  deztram. 

Da,  geoitor ;  teque  amplexu  ne  subtrahe  nostro 

•  ••••• 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum, 
Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  elTugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucnque  simillima  somno." 


Akin  to  these  feelings,  must,  we  apprehend,  have  been  those, 
with  which  the  British  public  listened  to  the  oracular  responses 
of  Junius,  which,  with  more  than  Delphic  solemnity,  yet  with- 
out any  tincture  of  its  ambiguity,  he  scattered  among  the  rapt 
and  astonished  multitude,  like  arrows  dipped  in  unquenchable 
light,  at  once  transfixing  the  victims,  and  presenting  them  as  a 
spectacle  to  present  and  to  future  ages.  No  shaft  flies  random, 
but  reaches  its  destination,  aimed  by  a  practised  eye,  and  sent 
home  by  a  giant's  arm,  dealing  out  glory  and  shame  with  the 
exactest  retribution  :— 


(I 


^U^/l^fOVbJV  7lV*  6X0^1^ 


BgolCjyy  ilipouft  5i 


»» 


Who  was  this  god  in  disguise :  this  invisible  arbiter  of  hu- 
man fates  ?  Was  he  a  mere  literary  Ganymede  or  the  very 
Apollo  himself?  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  we  have  his  own 
testimony,  that  it  had  cost  him  ^'  no  small  labour  '*  to  conclude 
his  work.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  persons  of  the  most  opposite 
characters,  and  of  all  possible  degrees  of  merit,  from  the  very 
highest  to  the  very  lowest,  have  been  pointed  at  as  the  author 
of  Junius.  What  a  precious  assortment  is  that,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph :— 
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**  The  persons  to  whom  this  honour,  (the  authorship  of  Junius,)  has, 
at  different  times,  and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed,  are  the 
following :  Charles  Llojd,  a  clerk  ^f  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a 
deputj-teller  of  the  Exchequer ;  John  Roberts,  also  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury,  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  life,  but  afterwards 
successively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pelham,  when  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  member  of  Parliament  for  Harwich,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Bon  id  of  Trade  ;  Samuel  Dyer,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  William  Grerurd  Hamil- 
ton, another  friend  and  patron  of  Mr.  Burke ;  Edmund  Burke  himself; 
Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  the  Re?.  Philip  Roscnhagen ;  Ma- 
jor*General  Charles  Lee,  well  known  for  his  activity  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  ;  John  Wilkes ;  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd  ;  John  Dunning,  Lord 
Ashburlun  ;  Henry  Flood ;  and  Lord  George  Sackville."* 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  William  Greatrakes,  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  ;  Glover,  the  author  of  Leoni- 
das  ;  De  Lolme  ;  Wedderburn,  hare  been  mentioned  as  puta- 
tive proprieror«  of  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Junius.t  Fi- 
nally, the  writer,  under  review,  suggests  the  great  Lord  Cha- 
tham. It  is  difficult,  not  to  say  hopeless,  to  discover  any  com- 
mon principle,  which  has  directed  the  judgments  of  men,  who 
have  arrived  at  such  opposite  results.  The  error  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  having  seized  some  striking  peculiarity  in  thecharac- 
ter  of  Junius,  leaving  the  imagination  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
however  violent.  Hence,  because  Lord  George  Germain  enter- 
tained a  dislike  for,  and  rivalry  with  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and 
Junius  also  visits  him  with  no  sparing  castigation,  an  identity 
of  persons  is  immediately  presumed,  yet  Lord  George  is  well 
known  to  have  been  destitute  of  classical  acquirement,  and  by 
no  means  addicted  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  The  secreta- 
ries, who  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  list  just  quoted,  seemed 
to  have  been  elevated  into  the  rank  of  pretenders,  for  no  better 
reason,  than  that  their  office  implies  a  knowledge  of  secrets, 
and  the  mighty  unknown  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  all  persons,  whether  in  high  station  or  private 
life,  who  possessed  the  slightest  claims  to  consideration.  The 
author  of  Leonidaswas  a  great  lover  of  liberty,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  London  ;  moreover,  an 
accomplished  scholar.  But  his  son,  who  was  most  likely  to 
know,  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  his  father 
lyas  the  author  of  these  celebrated  epistles.     De  Lolme,  who, 

'  Woodfall's  Jnnios,  Prel.  Eps.  p.  63.    Am.  E4. 
t  Wraieirs  Memoirs,  p.  446,  et  scq. 
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without  being  educated  to  the  common  law,  yet  wrote  well  on 
the  constitution,  must  be  Junius,  because  the  latter  sometimen 
trips  when  he  would  appeal  to  this  great  exemplar  of  the  roost 
perfect  human  reason.  Burke  was  an  Irishman,  of  large  grasp  of 
mind,  sensitive,  choleric,  an  able  critic,  yet  not  always  under  the 
guidance  of  the  severest  taste  in  his  compositions,  he  must 
therefoie  be  the  original  of  the  shadow,  whatever  other  dif- 
ficulties may  be  found  incompatible  with  this  supposition.  John 
Home  Tooke,  whose  style,  though  bold  and  correct,  is  yet  hard 
and  unmellowed,  and  destitute  of  that  blending  in  the  tints, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  beauty,  because,  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  successful  demagogue,  he  dared  to  array  himbelf  in 
opposition  to  potentates  and  princes,  must  also  be  thrust  into  the 
armour  of  this  intellectual  Achilles,  at  the  risque  of  being  made 
ridiculous,  if  not  odious  to  posterity.  What  man,  possessing 
the  lowest  degree  of  common  sense,  would,  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing the  inviolability  of  the  secret,  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  mask,  be  contented  to  fix  an  indelible  brand  upon 
bis  proper  character  and  reputation  f  Could  the  great  phi* 
lologist  ever  be  induced  to  apply,  even  in  fiction,  the  following 
language  to  himself? 

'*  You,  (the  Duke  of  Grafton,)  will  find  him  copiously  gifted  with 
those  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  usually  direct  you  in  the  choice  df 
your  friendships.  He,  too,  was  Mr.  Wilkes'  friend,  and  as  incapable 
as  you  are,  of  the  liberal  resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord  { 
it  was  the  solitary,  vindictive  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  in- 
firmities of  his  friend,  until  he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  life, 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture,  upon  the  sordid  catalogue  of  bb 
distresses.  Now,  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister.  The  church  is  a  proper 
retreat  for  him.    In  his  principles  he  is  already  a  bishop.* 

However  complete  the  mystery  of  his  incognito,  it  is  outra- 
geously unnatural  for  a  man  to  say  of  himself: — 

"  But  perseverance,  management,  and  a  determined  good  humour, 
will  set  every  tiling  right,  and,  in  the  end,  break  the  atari  of  Mr. 

Contrary  to  his  poetic  vein,  which,  like  his  subject,  is  laco- 
nic, the  periods  of  Glover,  in  prose,  are  difiTuse  and  disjointed, 
and  deprived  of  all  rythmical  modulation.  In  the  following 
sentence,  the  principles  professed  are  elevated  and  commenda- 
ble in  themselves,  but  clothed  in  a  stylo  almost  pedestrian,  and 
scenting  not  a  little  of  the  shop.    Addressing  the  Livery  of 

"  Letter  I.       t  Private  Letters,  No.  75. 
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London,  after  an  onsnccessful  contest  for  the  Chamberlainsbip, 
he  takes  occasion  to  remark  :•— 

*'  Your  sense,  and  the  sense  of  your  great  corporation,  so  repeated- 
ly recommended  to  jour  representatives  in  Pariiament,  were  mj  sense, 
and  the  principal  boast  of  all  my  compositions,  containing  matter  im- 
bibed in  my  earliest  education,  to  which  I  have  always  adhered,  by 
which  I  still  abide,  and  which  1  will  endeavour  to  bear  down  with  me 
to  the  grave  ;  and  even  at  that  gloomy  period,  when  deserted  by  inj 
good  fortune,  and  under  the  severest  trials ;  even  then,  by  the  same 
consistency  of  opinions,  and  uniformity  of  conduct,  I  still  preserved 
that  part  of  reputation  which  I  originally  derived  from  your  favour, 
whatever  I  might  pretend  to  call  a  public  character,  unshaken  and  un- 
blemished ;  nor  once  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  did  I  banish  from  my 
thoughts,  the  most  sincere  and  conscientious  intention  of  acquitting 
every  private  obligation,  as  soon  as  my  good  fortune  should  please  to 
return ;  a  distant  appearance  of  which  seemed  to  invite  me,  and  awa- 
kened some  flattering  expectations  on  the  rumour  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  Chamberlain's  office ;  but  always  apprehending  the  imputation  of 
presumption,  and  that  a  higher  degree  of  delicacy  and  caution  would 
be  requisite  in  me  than  in  any  other  candidate,  I  forbore,  till  late,  to 
present  myself  once  more  to  your  notice,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
abstracted  from  a  public  consideration,  solicited  your  favour  for  mj 
own  private  advantage."* 

^  If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  a  sentence  which  should  at  once 
compendiously  and  comprehensively  illustrate  the  violation  of 
every  rule  that  has  been  given  for  the  formation  of  a  style,  we 
know  not  where  we  could  select  one,  more  fitted  for  our  pur- 
pose. Neither  is  it  redeemed  by  a  solitary  scintillation  of  that 
genius,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  soar  above  rule,  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  its  own  underived  energy.  We  discover  here,  none 
of  those  **  wx/a  ^^1),"  which, 

"  $cjvav7a  (fuve?ortf«v  .  eg 
As  7o  <rdlv,  ^mijv^Gjv 
Xa7(^si"t 

characterize  the  illustrious  unknown. 

So  far  as  we  know.  Dr.  Waterhouse  is  the  last  writer,  who 
has  favoured  the  public  with  bis  views  upon  tbe  thorny  ques- 
tion— *'  who  was  Junius  f "  In  reply  to  it,  be  has  put  forth 
a  portly  octavo:  professing  to  embalm  in  it  tbe  lucubrations 

*  See  Anderson's  Poets,  vol.  li.  p*470. 

*  t  "  Yet  in  my  well-stor'd  breast  remain 

Swift  munU$  to  supply 
With  copious  argament  my  morel  strain 

Whose  mystic  sense  the  wise  alone  descry 
Still  to  the  vulgar  sounding  harsh  and  vain." 
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of  a  life,  now  well  nigh  verging  upon  the  extreme  term  of 
human  existence. 

The  Doctor  is  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham  to  be  considered  the  writer  of  the  letters  of  Junius 
are  incontestible.  We,  on  the  contrary,  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  any  hypothesis  more  monstrous.  Public  opinion  never 
gave  any  sanction  to  this  supposition,  at  a  time  when  these  ex- 
traordinary compositions  first  appeared;  nothing  in  their  mat- 
ter, their  language  or  their  method  countenances  such  a  belief. 
The  style  of  Chatham  was  indeed  splendid,  but  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  elevated  and  oratorical  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
distinct  characteristics  of  an  exalted  speaker  and  an  accomplish- 
ed writer,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  successfully  combined  in 
the  person  of  any  one  man,  except  Cicero.  In  the  one,  fluency 
and  amplification  are  the  great  requisites,  in  the  other,  a  union 
of  force  and  pungency,  the  result  of  concentration,  arc  chiefly 
to  be  aimed  at;  the  habitual  efibrt  of  the. former  is  to  express 
the  best  thoughts  in  the  first  words  that  occur,  and  if  his  phrases 
are  to  be  hunted  up  when  his  thoughts  are  ready,  his  failure  is 
inevitable.  The  excellence  of  the  latter  arises  from  caution 
and  selection,  and  that  happy  tact,  derived  from  long  and  per- 
severing habit,  which  almost  instinctively  suggests  the  points 
at  which  the  rein  must  alternately  be  relaxed  and  the  bit  be 
again  rendered  sensible  to  the  hand.  The  glittering  polish 
which  adorns  the  pages  of  Junius,  was  never  achieved  by  any 
man,  however  perfect  bis  skill,  at  any  single  efibrt.  Lord 
Chatham  was  a  great  master  of  his  art;  he  had  measured  and 
sounded  the  capabilities  of  our  composite  dialect,  but  all  his 
motions  were  free  and  off-hand.  Surrounded  by  circumstances 
of  the  most  interesting  description,  which  the  energy  of  his 
own  character  had  created,  his  nod  was  empire;  his  very  look 
was  .ate,  separating  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  craven  heart- 
ed ;  the  commanding  ardour  of  his  eye  shot  forked  lightnings 
at  his  assailants;  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  free  and  fear- 
less as  the  mighty  will  which^directed  them,  the  political  culprit 
trembled  like  the  truant  urchin  before  his  master ;  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  arm,  the  sound  of  the  tumult  was  hushed— 

"Fulmina  molitur  dextr^:  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit : 

In  oratory  the  powers  of  language  and  of  painting  appear  to 
be  combined,  and  even  the  latter  is  heightened  by  the  energy 
which  motion  and  gesture  impart  to  it.  Of  those  two  noble  in- 
lets of  knowledge,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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in  the  hi/sfbefit  efforts  of  oratory,  the  former  imbibes  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  instruciion.  It  is  not  only  what  the  orator 
tells  U8f  that  rouses  and  inflames,  but  much  more  emphaticaily, 
what  he  enables  us  to  tell  ourselves.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  great  source  of  that  command* 
ing  effect,  which  bis  father's  eloquence  produced.  When  some 
remarkable  examples  of  Lord  Chatham's  success  were  related 
to  the  son,  then  prime   minister,    he   observed — '*  that  they 

*  were  proofs  of  his  father's  ascendency  in  the  house;  but  that 

*  no  specimens  remained  of  the  eloquence,  by  which  that  ascen- 

*  dency  was  procured.    The  gentleman  recommended  to  him  to 

*  read  slowly  his  father's  speeches  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 

*  act;  and,  while  be  repeated  them,  to  bring  to  his  mind,  as  well 

*  as  he  could,  the  figure,  the  look,  and  the  voice,  with  which  his 
'  father  might  be  supposed  to  have  pronounced  them.     Mr.  Pitt 

*  did  so,  and  admitted  the  probable  effect  of  the  speech  thus  de- 

*  livered."* 

It  is  a  happy  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  that  Virgil,  in 
imagining  to  himself  a  scene,  which  should  best  depict  the  ef- 
fects of  oratory  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  assigns  to  the 
speaker  as  the  principal  wea|>ons  of  persuasion,  his  principles 
and  his  services,  and  mentions  his  words  only  as  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  exponents  of  these  lofty  attributes. 

In  the  recorded  specimens  of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence, 
we  find  indeed  the  fearlessness  and  directness  of  purpose,  which 
characterizes  Junius,  but  there  the  comparison  must  cease. 
Dr.  Waterbouse's  capital  error  consists,  we  think,  in  having 
mistaken  similarity,  in  some  points,  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  strongly  directed,  for  proof  of  identity. 

The  only  candidate  in  opposition  to  Lord  Chatham,  whose 
claims  Dr.  Waterhouse  considers  as  serious  enough  to  merit 
discussion  is  Mr.  Burke,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  following 
very  courteous  language  : 

**  I  mistake  the  character  of  Edmuud  Burke,  luxuriant  as  was  his 
genius  and  exuberant  his  fancy,  if  he  could  sustain  the  ditrnified  de- 
portment of  in(lig:nant  Junius  for  three  years  together  without  ouce  be- 
traying the  Irish  brogue  or  the  smell  of  whiskey.  Burke  seemed  to  be 
excited  by  the  hectic  fever  of  genius  and,  at  times,  by  its  deliriiun ;  fur- 
thermore I  consider  the  correspondence,  carried  on  with  an  individual 
printer,  Juring  at  least  three  years,  under  a  mask,  which  the  most  pry- 
ing curiosity  was  unable  to  penetrate,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
facts  in  history;  and  to  my  view  bordering  on  the  wonderful.  All  which 
I  regard  as  beyond  the  powers  and  the  means  of  Mr.  Burke." 

*  fiut]er'8  ReminisceDces. 
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With,  or  without  a  knowledge  of  hia  name,  it  is  quite  clear 
in  this  inquiry,  that  the  character  of  Junius  presents  one  whole, 
which,  with  slight  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  is  preserved 
consistent  throughout.  His  sense  of  his  own  dignity  is  not  less 
than  his  consciousness  of  his  own  ability,  and  in  both  these  fea<- 
tures  there  is  none  of  that  exaggeration,  indicative  of  one  who 
has  chosen  a  part  which  is  novel  to  him,  and  which  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  sustain.  When  he  has  been  most  taxed  for  exer- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  put  forth  but  half  his  energies.  All  hia 
weapons  are  bright,  and  in  his  literary  warfare  it  appears  to 
himself  a  matter  of  indifference  what  arms  he  shall  use,  their 
aptitude  to  the  occasion  suggesting  the  only  ground  of  prefer- 
ence. Learning,  the  treasured  wisdom  of  ages ;  logic,  ethics 
speculative  and  practical,  theology,  law  and  politics,  wit,  hu- 
mour, raillery,  sarcasm  and  vituperation,  animated  expostula- 
tion and  solemn  commination,  are  all  at  his  command.  Tre- 
mendous, however,  as  is  this  intellectual  armoury,  we  everj 
where  observe  it  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  one,  who  feels  and  ac- 
knowledges the  overwhelming  moral  responsibility  of  the  situ- 
ation. His  country  was  to  be  roused  from  her  lethargy,  to  be 
warned  and  instructed,  yet  without  forgetting  the  filial  devotion 
of  a  son.  The  very  highest  in  the  highest  rank  was  to  be  sum- 
moned to  answer  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  but  to  be  treated 
with  a  deference,  which  might  command  the  respect  of  the 
multitude.  To  suppose  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  of  such 
an  exalted  standard,  to  have  been  the  portion  of  one  who  had 
begun  to  cultivate  his  faculties  at  an  advanced  period  of  lifct 
or  to  imagine  that  they  might  be  the  fortunate  inheritance  of 
any  young  aspirant,  just  starting  in  the  race,  is  a  violent  con- 
tradiction of  all  the  laws  which  have  been  hitherto  supposed 
to  regulate  literary  attainment.  A  good  style  is  never  mould- 
ed and  cast  off  at  a  heat ;  the  greater  the  ease,  the  more  cer- 
tainly may  we  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  labour  which  it  has 
cost.  Every  thing  about  Junius  bespeaks  a  literary  veteran, 
who,  amidst  the  sordid  realities  of  life,  had  fostered,  with  en- 
thusiasm truly  Grecian,  a  devotion^  to  the  good  and  beautiful. 
The  whole  intent  of  ancient  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  lies 
open  before  him,  and  he  draws  aid  from  their  resources  with  a 
certainty,  that  his  calls,  whenever  made,  will  be  duly  answered. 
Nor  are  bis  requisitions  merely  general,  they  are  so  minute  and 
distinctive  that  we  instantaneously  recognize  the  band  of  a 
master. 

We  shall  quote  two  instances  in  confirmation  of  these  re- 
marks ;  and  we  know  that  many  more   might  be  adduced* 
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When  defending  himself  a^ain^  those,  who  blamed  the  sever* 
iCy  of  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  he  says, 

"  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  prophetic ;  and  what  is  prophecy 
but  a  narrative  preceding  the  fact  V* 

Nothing  can  be  more  happy  as  a  defence,  nor  more  true  as  a 
criticism;  and  with  what  precision  and  ease  are  both  suggested 
to  the  mind  in  the  difficult  yet  powerful  form  of  interrogation. 
He  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  a  striking  passage  of  But- 
ler's Analogy,  in  which,  though  equally  truei  the  "  curiosa  feli- 
citas*'  of  Junius  is  wanting.     That  eminent  divine  observes, 

**  This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  be  considered  as 
wholly  historical.  For  prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  events 
before  they  come  to  passJ*'* 

A  little  lower  down,  in  the  same  letter,  there  is  some  aptness 
in  introducing  a  classical  allusion : 

*•*•  Is  there  not  a  singialBr  mark  of  ahame  set  upon  this  man,  who  has 
so  little  delioaey  and  weling,  as  to  submit  to  the  opprobrium  of  mar- 
rying a  near  relation  uf  one  who  bad  debauched  his  wife  ?    In  the 
*  name  of  decency,  how  are  these  amiable  cousins  to  meet  at  their  un- 
cle*s  table  ?    It  will  be  a  scene  in  (Edipus^  without  the  distress,** 

How  pungent  the  sarcasm,  and  how  much  improved  without 
being  overlaid  by  the  classical  allusion,  which  yet  strikes  the 
key  note  of  this  most  harrowing  of  all  tragic  conceptions! 
The  diction  of  Chatham,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be 
scantily  sprinkled  with  classical  allusions,  and  has  a  downright 
anglicism  about  it,  which  though  brilliant  and  pointed  and 
stirring,  is  as  little  fashioned  after  the  antique  as  that  of 
Shakspeare.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  prince 
of  English  Orators  bad  been  sedulously  schooled  in  Greek  and 
Roman  lore,  but  like  his  successor,  Fox,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  through  life  rather  as  an  exhilirating  gas,  than  as  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  of  his  existence.  The  greatest  difficulty 
of  Junius  appears  to  be  in  avoiding  the  display  of  it* 

We  have  searched  the  ponderous  volume  before  us,  with 
great  eagerness,  in  hopes  of  finding  satisfactory  proof  that  Ju- 
nius and  Chatham  are  identical.  Whilst  the  circumstantial 
evidence  adduced  to  support  this  notion  is  too  vague,  the  task 
of  rendering  it  plausible  is  enhanced  beyond  measure,  by  the 
inherent  and  irreconcileable  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  functions  as  critics,  however,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
allow  Dr.  Waterhouse  a  patient  hearing,  before  we  present  the 
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public  with  a  review  of  the  subject,  which  we  deem  to  be  bet- 
ter founded. 

The  first  argument,  as  far  as  we  can  venture  to  say  we  have 
caught  the  author's  meaning,  is  that,  ''  the  whole  series  of  let* 
'  ters  indicate  the  author  of  them  to  have  been  a  great  man,  a 
*  rich  man,  and  an  indignant  one."  We  take  the  first  asser- 
tion in  the  technical  sense,  as  indicating  the  possessor  of  rank 
and  station,  and  consequently  refuse  our  assent  to  the  whole 
proposition,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause.  Junius  has 
been  supposed  to  have  held  some  high  factitious  distinction, 
merely  because  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  elevated  soul, 
contented  to  walk  abroad  in  the  simple  dignity  of  its  proper 
nature.  Such  minds  rise  above  the  ordinary  members  of  their 
species,  almost  unconscious  of  the  energies  which  are  buoying 
them  up  to  eminence.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  of  Ju- 
nius, except  that,  in  the  generosity  of  his  spirit  he  assured  his 
printer,  that  he  should  never  be  a  sufferer  on  his  account.  He 
knew  that  by  the  sale  of  his  immortal  preductiops,  that  worthy 
man  would  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Hence,  when  he  had 
written  any  thing  which  his  judgment  more  than  commonly  ap- 
proved, but  which  might  be  attended  with  danger,  he  gives  him 
the  refusal. 

A  little  further  on  we  are  told,  that, 

'*  There  is  internal  evidence,  that  the  writer  of  the  Letters  was  a 
personage  settled  down  in  the  steadfastness  of  advanced  life  and  con- 
firmed principles,  under  a  satiety  of  worldly  grandeur,  familiarized  with 
royalty,  acquainted  with  privy-councils,  parliaments  and  diplomatic  af- 
fairs, and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  architecture  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution." 

What  is  there  distinctive  in  all  this  ?  What  that  might  not 
be  applied  to  fifty  other  men,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Chatham.  In- 
deed it  is  this  constant  vagueness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Water- 
house,  which  renders  it  irksome  to  attempt  to  follow  out  his 
train  of  proof.  At  parting,  Junius,  in  a  private  communication, 
throws  out  some  practical  hints  for  the  benefit  of  his  printer, 
and  our  Doctor's  imagination,  ever  on  the  alert  for  proof,  dis- 
covers it  even  in  this  simple  act  of  good  will.  ^*  When  Junius 
'  tells  him  (Woodfall)  to  make  the  most  of  his  collection  of 
^  lettlrs  for  his  sole  benefit,"  he  adds,  with  the  friendly  manner 
and  reeling  of  high  rank  to  an  inferior — *'  Let  your  views  in 
'  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independenee. 
<  Without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  To  ua 
the  fair  inference  from  such  language  appears  to  be,  that  the 
writer  had  known,  from  bitter  personal  experience,  that  a  suffix 
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ciency  of  the  good  things  of  life,  was  an  essential  support  to 
the  highest  moral  exreilence,  and  that,  for  the  want  of  it,  bis 
own  energies  had  been  crippled,  and  his  aspiration  after  useful- 
ness repressed  and  disappointed.  In  the  same  strain  Burns, 
who  certainly  could  not  boast  of  either  rank  or  fortune,  impres- 
ses upon  his  friend  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  the  lat- 
ter, '^for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent." 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  argument,  resting 
upon  grounds  equally  problematical  and  untenable.  Thus, 
though  still  an  officer  of  the  crown,  Lord  Chatham,  when  con- 
sulted in  a  rape  of  difficulty  by  his  sovereign,  sent  him  a  verbal 
answer  stating — '*  that  such  was  his  ill  state  of  healthy  that  his 
Majestff  must  not  expect  fropi  him  any  further  advice  or  assisr 
*  tancein  any  arrangement  whatever V  Our  author  infers  from 
this  circumstance,  as  we  presume,  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the 
very  man  to  have  tvritten  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  King,  un- 
der the  signature  of  Junius.  We  believe  the  real  truth  to  have 
been,  that  his  Lord:»hfp  found  himself  unable  to  write  any  thing 
that  was  likely  to  prove  either  useful  to  the  State  or  agreeable 
to  the  Monarch,  and  persuaded,  that  if  he  wrote  at  all,  his  fail- 
ure in  these  particulars  would  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  will 
and  not  to  actual  inability,  resolved  to  silence  conjecture  by 
not  writing  at  all. 

No  man  ever  understood  the  arts  of  a  Court  more  thoroughly 
than  Lord  Chatham,  and  none  more  scrupulously  observed  its 
etiquette,  even  to  receivinfi^  the  royal  instructions  on  bended 
knees,  when  the  monarch  happened  to  be  in  bed.  Too  honour- 
able to  carry,  by  indirect  means,  what  he  was  unable  to  com- 
pass directly,  he  was  yet  too  sagacious  to  neglect  those  obser- 
vances, which  being  of  custom,  were  regarded  by  others  as  of 
great  importance,  and  the  contempt  of  which,  on  his  part, 
would  be  sure  to  be  turned  to  account  by  his  enemies.  All  the 
habits  of  Lord  Chatham's  life,  forbid  the  notion  of  his  having 
so  far  wandered  from  propriety,  as  to  address  his  master 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints.  How  nhould  an  ar- 
thritic old  man  go  through  the  labour  of  composing  these  let- 
ters f  How  secure  to  them  their  correctness  and  polish  f  Or 
when  written,  how  transcribe  or  transmit  them,  without  the 
certainty  of  detection  ?  The  following  reasoning  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  fallacy  of  inferring  actual  existence 
from  bare  possibility.  In  this  case  the  evidence  does  not  reach 
higher  than  the  possibility  of  a  possibility. 

**  Conceive,  then,  a  veteran  statesman,  a  very  well  studied  philologist, 
and  consuromate  orator,  determined  to  save  his  country  from  further  de- 
gradntion  and  disgrace.     What  mode  would  such  a  character  naturally 
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adopt  ?    Not  that  of  a  formal  audience  with  a  mother-ruled  King, 
when  he  would  have  heen  treated  with  every  token  of  profound  respect 
and  sign  of  deference,  but  with  the  fixed  resolution  not  to  follow  his 
advice,  or  pay  any  regard  to  his  writings.     Would  he  continue  his  sol- 
emn and  pathetic  expostulations  in  the  House  of  Peers?     He  knew, 
alas !  that  House  too  well.     Would  he  address  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  presp,  adding  to  it  the  weight  of  his  great  namel     As- 
suredly not ;  for,  ever  since  George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne,  a 
variety  of  means  had  been  used  to  depreciate  Lord  Chatham*s  wisdom, 
lessen  his  worth,  detract  from  his  merit,  defame  his  high  character,  and 
misrepresent  his  motives  and  ultimate  views.     It  appears  from  the  daily 
publications  of  those  times,  that  every  contrivance  which  malice,  jeal- 
ousy, fear,  revens^^  and  female  spite  could  devise,  or  bribery  effectu- 
ate, was   called  into  requisition  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  great 
statesman.     Rumour,  swelled  by  spies  surrounding  his  habitation,  re- 
presented the  great  man  with  uustrunsr  nerves,  and  every  faculty  prds- 
treted  by  paroxysms  resembling  hysterics,  in  which  he  would  weep  like 
a  child.        •  •  ••  ••••• 

"  But  his  health  improving,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  the 
sore  disappointment  of  some,  regained  his  former  vigour  of  mind  and 
once  more  electrified  the  Senate.  When  that  failed  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  how  would  such  a  character,  in  such  circumstances  probably 
conduct  (himself)?  I  answer,  in  the  very  mode  which  Junius  adopted. 
A  fearful  hand  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace,  rendered  doubly  im- 
pressive by  the  halo  of  mystery.** 

No  other  answer  can  be  giren  to  this,  than  that  it  might  have 
been  80  or  might  not  have  been  8o.  Where  is  the  proof  f  At 
the  period  in  question,  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazioes— * 
the  contributors  to  anonymous  publications  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  not  the  same  awful  and  respectable  personages,  that 
they  arc  at  present.  Where  is  the  likelihood  that  a  whig  aris- 
trocrat,  should  have  started  from  his  propriety,  to  become  the 
public  flagellatorof  every  official  delinquent.^  Horace  Wal- 
pole  designates  the  el6quence  of  Chatham  as  '*  manly  and  dash- 
ing." What  reader  of  any  discrimination  would  think  these 
epithets  judicious,  when  transferred  to  Junius?  Even  when 
most  truculent  his  phrase  is  not  *'  dashing,"  but  collected  and 
dignified;  not  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  scymitar,  but  the  delibe- 
rate and  murderous  blow  dealt  by  the  axe  of  the  beadsman. 
We  repeat  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  manner  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  orators  to  remind  us  of  this  political 
seer  under  the  impenetrable  masque. 

We  set  out  with  observing,  that  the  chief  error  of  those,  who 
have  attempted  to  identify  Junius,  consists  in  tbtir  not  viewing 
his  character  as  one  whole;  he  speaks  indeed  from  behind'a 
covert,  but  all  the  lines  of  his  conduct  mark  a  man,  who  was 
aoiiens  to  assert  nothing  in  disguise,  which  be  ought  to  be 
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ashamed  to  utter  openly.  Let  the  reader  apply  the  following 
language  either  to  Cbatbaro  or  to  Junius,  and  ask  himself  if  it 
be  not  as  insulting  as  it  is  unsuited  to  either  of  them : 

**  He  [Junius]  has  not  only  put  in  practice  every  known  art,  but  re- 
sorted to  the  most  refined  species  of  deceptium  ;  hence  we  pay  little  re* 
gard  to  his  assertions  whenever  his  individual  sctfeiy  is  concerned.^* 

Our  author  further  remarks: 

*'  That  such  a  writer  as  Junius  should  speak  in  public  assembly  like 
Chatham,  no  one  will  contend,  who  thinks  of  Addison  and  Gibbon  ; 
but  that  such  a  consummate  orator  as  Chatham  should  be  able  to  write 
like  Junius,  few  will  deny/'  p.  197* 

.  We  believe  that  the  dissidents  will  be  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  readers  of  this  passage. 

We  are  much  amused  with  a  test  proposed  for  assaying  the 
pure  bullion  of  Junius — convert  it  into  Dutch !  Now  we  are 
willing  enough  to  admit  that  a  trasuloHan  of  an  English  bank 
note  into  the  yernacular  of  the  dykes  would  not  be  very  avail- 
able, but  this  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  hold  the 
pure  ore  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  precious  metals,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  very  easy  conversion  into  any  dialect.  Nor  do  we 
precisely  discover  why  the  Batavian  idiom  has  been  singled  out 
for  this  inglorious  experiment.  Its  words  are  all  derived  and 
compounded  from  one  homogeneous  source;  they  are  highly 
significant  and  accurate  expressions  of  thought;  and  its  pro- 
sody is  the  best  ascertained  of  any  language  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. Is  there  any  other  language  of  Europe  that  can  boast 
of  Tacitus,  translated  word  for  word,  without  excess  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  whole,  and  this  two  centuries  ago  ?  If  that  lan- 
guage can  sustain  the  sense  of  Tacitus,  why  not  of  Junius  f 

We  cannot  allow  the  term  "  systematic  deception,"  as  appli- 
ed to  the  inquiry,  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  take  the  plain  case 
to  be  this.  In  the  republic  of  letters  a  production  is  to  be  ad- 
judged of,  not  by  the  name  or  character  of  its  author,  but  by 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  matter  it  exhibits.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  author's  name  therefore  arises  more  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  honest  fame;  from  the  petty  vanity  of  beholding 
himself  in  print,  or  from  the  more  pithy  consideration  of  secur- 
ing his  copy-right,  than  from  any  obligation  to  divulge  it.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  original  historical  memoirs,  we  question, 
whether  the  addition  of  a  name  be  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
consequence.  What  new  confirmation  do  the  truths  of  geome- 
try receive  from  our  knowings  whether  they  were  written  by 
one  Euclid  or  not  ?     To  give  or  withhold  his  name  is  then^re 
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left  to  the  option  of  every  author.  Having  resolved  to  remain 
concealed,  he  has  a  right  to  keep  hack,  whatever  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  betray  him.  But  to  withhold  what  really  exists,  provided 
we  make  no  profession  of  declaring  it,  is  very  diflferent  from 
feigning  that  which  has  no  actual  foundation. 

A  man,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  seen  has  a  right  to  keep 
away  from  his  window,  but  he  has  no  right  to  stand  at  it  and 
cry  out— *'  not  at  home."  What  violation  of  moral  rule  there- 
fore was  committed  by  one,  who  proclaiming  himself  the  cham* 
pion  of  truth  and  right  from  under  a  visor,  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  raise  itf  We  think  the  reply  to  Sir  William  Draper 
is  unanswerable: 

*'  Had  you  been  originally,  and  without  provocation,  attacked  by  an 
auonymous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right  to  demand  his  name. 
But  in  this  case  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged  in  it,  with  the  un- 
premeditated gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your 
name  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  would  probably  continue  in  couceal- 
ment.  You  understood  the  terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond, 
and  gave,  at  least,  a  tacit  consent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking 
me,  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  have  you  to 
know  me  under  any  other  ?"-*Zte</er,  xxv. 

Junius,  every  where,  professes  to  be  the  depository  of  hfi^ 
own  secret,  but  our  author  dismisses  this  assertion,  by  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  impossible.  As  to  so  public  and  marked  a  man  as 
Lord  Chatham,  bowed  down  under  a  weight  of  bodily  infirmi- 
ty, and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  faithful  services  of 
others,  we  readily  concur.  But,  in  so  solemn  a  strain  as  that 
adopted  in  the  dedication  to  the  English  nation,  for  Lord  Cha- 
tham, supposing  him  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Letters,  to  declare, 
'<  I  am  the  Mok  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me,**  is,  to  our  mind,  wholly  inconceivable.  His  para- 
graph would  have  been  complete  without  it,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  turned  aside  with  the  express  intention  of 
uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The  manner,  in  which  the  se- 
cret has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  considering  the 
tendency  of  most  secrets  to  court  ventilation,  furnishes  a  con- 
vincing argument,  that  the  writer  was  in  earnest,  and  spoke  to 
the  letter. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  Junius  elsewhere  observes  :  *'  The 

*  truth  is,  there  are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to 
'  contradict,  and  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers, 

*  ever  so  improperly,  than  not  at  all.^  How  are  these  conflicts 
of  meaning  to  be  reconciled  ?  Although  Junius  did  not  avow 
himself,  it  clearly  appears,  froip  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence, 
that  he  entertained  a  strong  predilection  ^r,  and  was  even  in- 
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timately  connected  with  a  certain  political  parly  in  the  state, 
and  that  he  had  uo  ohjoction  to  co-operate  with  men  of  any 
party  or  character,  provided  they  could  be  rendered  efficient  in 
securing  the  success  of  tho^^e  measures  of  reform,  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  state.  His  favourites 
were  George  Granville  and  Lord  Holland,  but  he  had  no  ohjec* 
tion,  in  the  redundant  charity  of  his  creed,  to  receive  other  idols 
into  his  temple,  and  accordingly  oflfered  incense  to  Chatham, 
and  arrayed  John  Wilkes  in  robes  of  li^ht.  When,  therefore,  he 
speaks  of  '*  people  ^bout  rae,"  he  alludes  to  his  actual  per- 
sonal intercourse  uith  his  friends,  from  the  results  of  which 
he  drew  the  measures  of  his  public,  but  anonymous  exertions* 
In  short,  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  Proteus  existence ;  ostensible  to 
his  private  connexions,  and  hidden  from  the  public,  yet  identi- 
fied by  neither.  The  intention  of  Junius  was  only  to  remain 
undetected  during  his  life-time,  but  we  no  where  observe  any 
wish  or  expectation  to  have  the  my^tery  continued  after  his 
death.  A  man  of  honour  and  character,  ns  his  works  evince 
bim  to  have  been,  how  could  he  have  borne  the  thought  of  de- 
scending to  posterity  as  a  splendid  example  of  the  desertion  of 
all  moral  principle  ?  The  following  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  of  this  literary  veteran,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Water- 
bouse  is  unique.     His  words  are-*- 

"  To  obviate  this  great  danger,  he  must  have  agreed  with  his  consci- 
ence, not  to  boggle  at  evasions  and  deceptions  and  deniala ;  bestowing, 
at  the  same  time,  on  himself,  a  harmless  sneer,  grounded  on  his  age 
and  morbid  mfirmity,  and  dropping,  now  and  then,  a  seemingly  care- 
less, though  deeply  studied  phrase  or  sentence  of  commendation  and 
res|)ect,  all  calculated  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  nation's  curiosity,  and  the  court's  vengeance.  Examples  of 
this  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  the  Letters  of  Junius,  relative  to  the 
venerable  Chatham,  which,  thoiifrh  sarcastic,  are  softened  down  by  de- 
grees, until  they  end  in  a  remarkable  strain  of  panegyric." — p.  205. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  besides  the  public  letters  of  Ju- 
nius, numerous  other  documents,  of  undoubted  authority,  are 
ascribed  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  Woodfall,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  these  productions.  In  any  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  writer,  the  statements  derived  from  all 
these  sources,  must  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals 
in  OcCqbcr  1765,  and  somewhat  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  that  period,  Junius,  then  writing  under  the  signature  of 
Poplicojta,  makes  thefollotVing  courteous  allusion  to  him  : — 

**  I  cannot  admit,  that  because  Mr.  Pitt  was  respected  and  honoured 
a  few  yeajn^ago,  the  J^l  of  Chatham  deserves  to  be  so  now ;  or  that 
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a  description,  which  might  have  suited  him  at  one  part  of  his  life,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  the  only  one  applicable  to  him  at  another.  It  is  barely 
possible,  that  a  very  honest  commoner  may  become  a  very  corrupt  and 
worthless  peer ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  C.  D.  will  find 
but  few  people  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr. 
Pulteney,  when  they  accepted  of  a  title,  did  not,  by  that  action,  betray 
their  friends,  their  country,  and,  in  every  honourable  sense,  themselves. 
Mr.  C.  D.  wilfully  misrepresents  the  cause  of  that  censure,  which  was 
justly  thrown  upon  Lord  Chatham,  when  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
prohibited  by  proclamation  The  measure  itself  was  necessary,  from 
the  scandalous  delay  of  the  ministry,  in  calling  the  Parliament  together; 
but  to  maintain  that  the  proclamation  was  legal,  and  that  there  was  a 
suspending  power  lodged  in  the  Crown,  was  such  an  outrage  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  such  a  daring  attack  upon  the  consti* 
tution,  as  a  free  people  ought  never  to  forgive.  The  man,  who  main- 
tained these  doctrines,  ought  to  have  had  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  a  gib- 
bet for  his  reward.  Another  gentleman,  upon  that  occasion,  had  spirit 
and  patriotism  enough  to  declare,  even  in  a  respectable  assembly,  that 
when  he  advised  the  proclamation,  he  did  it  with  the  strongest  con  vie* 
tion  of  its  being  illegal ;  but  he  rested  his  defence  upon  the  unavoida- 
ble necessity  of  the  case,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
his  country.  This  noble  conduct  deserved  the  applause  and  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  while  that  of  the  Barl  of  Chatham,  and  his  miserable 
understrappers,  deserved  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt*' 

At  the  risk  of  tiring  the  reader,  we  must  quote  one  more 
passage,  as  proving,  beyond  dispute,  the  absolute  untenability 
of  the  supposition,  that  Junius  and  Chatham  are  identified.  \n 
May  1767,  under  the  appellation  of  "  Downright,"  the  former 
thus  addresses  his  Editor  :— * 

"  Now,  Mr.  Woodfall,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macaroni,  that  this 
eountry  does  owe  more  to  Lord  Chatham  than  it  can  ever  repay  ;  for 
to  /itm,  we  OWE  the  greatest  part  of  our  national  debt ;  and  THAT  I 
am  sure  we  can  never  repay.  I  mean  no  offence  to  Mr.  Micaroni,  nor 
any  of  your  gentlemen  authors,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  give  us  citizens 
an  eor/y  peep  behind  the  curtain,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  sb  muck  in- 
cense offered  to  an  idol,  who  so  little  deserves  it.** 

If  this  be  irony,  we  must  implore  the  presence  of  the  Sphynx 
herself,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  Lord  Chatham  ever  explaiDe4 
it  to  bis  own  understanding,  he  could  regard  it  in  no  other  way, 
than  as  the  death-watch  of  his  glory* 

The  estimate,  which  Junius  had  formed  of  Lord  Oftatham 
became  gradually  modified,  until  it  was,  at  last,  even  lavoofti- 
ble.  When  at  its  height,  however,  there  is  a  caustic  irol|f, 
mixed  up  with  his  panegyric,  which  must  have  proved  a  fmst 
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of  bitter  berbs  to  that  nobleman.     His  languagei  in  1771,  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  seems  I  am  a  [Partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  f  f 
the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  supported. 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  respect  1  bear 
Lord  Chatham  ;  I  well  knew  that  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn 
from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion  ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home,  to  deler  me  from  doing  signal 
justice  to  a  man,  who^  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the 
common  soriid  views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I 
question  whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  tQ Lord  Cha- 
tham. Mif  vote  will  hardly  recommend  kirn  to  an  increase  of  his  pen- 
sion y  or  to  a  seat  In  the  cabinet.  But,  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding,  if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for 
himself,  with  the  same  saperior  genius,  which  animates  and  directs  him 
to  (eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius 
shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  around 
his  monument,  and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  sup- 
port tlie  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of 
papegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me;  but  they  will  wear 
well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. — Letter  liv. 

Would  any  man,  possessed  of  common  sensibility,  use  the 
following  language  in  reference  to  himself  or  to  his  friend  f 
Yet  the  supposition,  which  Dr.  Waterbouse  defends,  requires  us 
to  believe,  what  contradicts  the  most  prevalent  motives  of  bu« 
man  conduct : 

**  But  unfortunately  for  this  country,  Mr.  Grenville  was,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  distressed  because  he  was  a  minister ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Camden  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were  in  op- 
position. Their  declaration  gave  spirit  and  argument  to  the  colonies, 
and  while,  perhaps,  they  meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  minister, 
they,  in  effect,  divided  one  half  of  the  empire  from  the  other.** 

The  above  passage  is  pregnant  with  difficulties ;  but  that  now 
to  be  adduced  is  a  death-blow  to  ail  attempts  at  identifying  Ju- 
nius with  Lord  Chatham  : 

» 

'^  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  any  formal  vindication  of  Mr. 
Grenrille  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have  neither  the  honour  of  being 
personally  known  to  him,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of 
all  the  facts. — Letter  xviii. 

What  respect  should  we  continue  to  entertain  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Chatham,  if  we  could  believe  him  capable,  uader 
any  circuunstances,  of  stooping  to  the  practice  of  such  unquali* 
fied  falsehood,  as  the  denial  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  his 
wife's  brother,  a  matt  of  high  charaMir  and  station,  with  whom 
the  common  civilities  and  cou^sies  of  life  most  have  brought 
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him  into  almost  constant  intercourse.  We  are  weary  of  dis- 
cusRim^  a  scheme  of  explanation,  which  sets  out  by  violating 
all  propriety.  The  notion  of  mental  reservation  cannot  be  tol- 
erated here.  The  public  executioner  of  other  men's  reputa- 
tions must  be  supposed  to  possess  high  qualifications  himself* 
It  is  an  office  voluntarily  assumed,  tolerated  for  its  intrinsic 
utility,  and  useful  only  in  the  hands  of  virtue.  Except  the 
mask,  which  screened  him  from  the  machinations  of  the  culprits 
who  smarted  under  bis  lash,  all  that  the  public  knew  of  him, 
must  have  been  consistent  with  his  real  character  and  standing 
in  society.  But  supposing  him  to  have  been  base  enough  to 
attempt  to  violate  this  tacit  compact  between  himself  and  his 
hearers,  how  long' would  the  clumsy  hypocrisy  have  availed  his 
purpose  f  How  long  would  it  have  been,  before  he  would  have 
been  enclosed  on  all  sides,  in  the  meshes  of  his  antagonists, 
and  held  uptothepublic  scorn  of  the  candid  and  considerate  of  all 
parties?  What  human  ingenuity  would  avail  to  spread  the  he- 
terogeneous materials  of  falsehood  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
without  seam  or  patch  being  discovered  in  the  fabric?  In  com- 
mon with  the  heralds  of  all  great  truths,  the  conscience,  void  of 
offence,  was  the  one  great  panoply  which  rendered  him  invul- 
nerable. Setting  out  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  wise 
and  honest,  we  have  no  right  afterwards  to  seek  a  remedy  for 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  supposed  lubricity  of  his  prin<- 
ciples ;  the  weight  of  truth  having  been  with  him,  the  task  of 
reconciliation  amongst  difficulties  is  for  us. 

Perhaps  in  a  controversy  Ukethis,  the  best  test  will  be  found  in 
those  opinions,  in  regard  to  which,  the  parties  at  issue,  respec- 
tively stood  committed  before  the  public,  beyond  the  power  of 
recall.  This  is  the  case  of  Chatham  and  Junius  on  the  Ame- 
rican question.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Waterhouse  observes — 

■ 

''  But  we  deny  that  Junius  was  an  advocate  for  the  unqu^ified  au- 
thority of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.*' — ^p.  249. 

We  fear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  hardihood  of  this  asser- 
tion, is  to  be  attributed  to  ''the  bias  of  insanity,"  which  the 
Doctor  elsewhere  appeals  to  as  one  of  his  tests  of  truth  In  this 
controversy.  The  fact  is,  that  Junius  asserted  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  but  gave  up  the  policy  of  ii^  Let 
us  hear  his  own  language : 

'*  My  American  namesake  is  plainly  a  man  of  abilities,  tfaooA  I 
think  a  little  unreasonable,  wfaeb  to  insists  upon  more  than  an  absolute 
surrender  of  the  fact  I  agree  with  bim,  that  it  is  a  hardship  on  the 
Americans  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  legislature ;  but  it  is  a  hacdskip 
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» 
in»eparalle  in  theory  from  the  condition  of  colonists,  in  which  they 
have  volufitarily  placed  themselves.  If  emigration  be  no  cfime  to 
deserve  punishment,  it  is  certainly  no  virtue  to  clnim  exemption  ;  and, 
however  it  may  have  proved  eventuolly  beneficial,  tlie  mother*country 
was  but  little  obliged  to  thet  intentions  of  the  first  emigrants.  But,  in 
fact^  change  of  place  does  not  exempt  from  subjection : — the  members 
of  our  factories,  settled  under  foreign  governments,  and  whose  volun- 
tary banishment  is  much  more  laudable  with  respect  to  the  mother- 
country,  are  taxed  with  the  laws  of  consulage.  Au  reste^  I  see  no  use 
in  fif^bting  this  question  in  the  newspapers,  nor  have  I  time.  You  may 
assure  Dr.  Lee,  that  to  my  heart  and  understanding,  the  names  of  Ame- 
rican and  Englishman  are  synonymous,  and  that  as  to  any  future  taxr 
atiou  in  America,  I  look  upon  it  as  near  to  impossible,  as  the  highest 
improbability  can  go.''* 

No  writer  is  less  equivocal  than  Junius,  when  he  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  utter  a  deliberate  expression  of  his  opinion.  Ju* 
niu9  says  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  is  indubitable,  but  Lord 
Chatham  declares,  '*you  have  no  right  to  tax  America."  Can 
these  two  iiicompatibles  be  one.^  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  bestow  upon  the  further  prosecution  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  dismiss  it  with  the  declaration,  that  so  gross  a  pa- 
radox was  never  more  eagerly  started  nor  more  lamely  defend- 
ed. 

The  most  successful  attempt  to  clear  up  this  great  mystery  of 
authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  eptitled,  **The  Identity 
of  Junius  with  a  great  living  character  established,"  by  John 
Taylor.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  masterly 
pieces  of  reasoning,  by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  ever  was 
penned.  We  think,  however,  that,  after  all,  this  able  writer, 
hus  given  up  the  real  truth  after  having  approached  as  near  to 
it  as  possible.  This  critic,  upon  an  elaborate  inquiry,  assigns 
the  honour  of  having  composed  these  brilliant  specimens  of  the 
matchleis  power  of  our  idiom,  to  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
The  supferiorlty  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  over  that,  which 
it  was  our  efiort,  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  to  refute,  is, 
that  it  startles  us  with  no  violent  impossibilities.  Sir  Philip 
was  distinguished  early  in  life  as  a  man  of  business,  and  of  the 
most  promising  talents,  ot  the  school  of  the  ancient  whigs,  and 
idolizing  the  common  law  of  the  English  constitution.  No  sub- 
sequent act  of  his  political  life  w<iuld  be  found  inconsistent  with 
the  avowed  principles  of  Junius  ;  nay,  even  his  style,  his  hand- 
writing, and  fais  sentiments  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  real  Junius.  Yet,  with  all  these  allowances,  whicif^ 
we  freely  concede,  the  position,  which  identifies  that  gentleman 

*  No.  79.    Private  Letter  Co  WUkis. 
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with  the  distinguished  anonymous  author,  who  has  furnithed  the 
subject  of  these  remarks,  is,  on  close  examination,  quite  untena- 
ble. 

When  Junius  first  began  to  write  in  1767,  Mr.  Francis  was 
but  27  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life,  which  would  not  authorize 
him  to  give  grave  moral  advice,  as  if  from  the  chair,  to  his  old 
school-fellow  Woodfall. 

''  With  a  souud  heart,  8ay%  he,  be  assured  yoa  are  better  gifted  even 
for  worldly  happiness,  than  if  you  had  been  cursed  with  the  abilities  of 
a  Mansfield.     After  lofig  experivnce  of  the  worlds  I  affirm  before  God, 

I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy." 

v 

Independent  of  all  other  evidence,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
physiognomy  of  this  sentence,  which  contradicts  the  possibility 
of  its  having  proceeded  from  a  young  man,  in  the  full  tide  of 
health,  hope  and  ambition.  The  speculative  principles  of 
young  men,  whose  education  has  been  well  conducted,  are  ge- 
nerally right,  but  their  allegiance  to  them  is  ruther  the  effect 
of  physical  courage,  aided  by  pride  and  a  fear  of  shame,  than 
arising  from  an  ingrained  conviction,  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to 
be  happy.  Considering  the  reputed  character  of  Sir  Philip  at 
every  period  of  his  life,  the  poet's  instruction  to  the  dramatist 
applies  with  peculiar  force, 

'*  Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  ctmvenietUia  finge^ 
Scriptor.    Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Philippum  ; 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabiUs,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.'^ 

Achilles  at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes,  apparelled  as  the  king's 
daughter,  was  as  little  likely  to  have  concealed  his  sex 
from  Deidamia  or  Ulysses,  as  the  individual  named  to  have  re- 
mained undetected  beneath  the  disguise  he  is  supposed^ to  have 
assumed.  It  must  be  continually  kept  in  view,  that  Junius 
every  where  exhibits  bihnself  not  onlv  as  a  man  of  character 
but  as  a  man  of  high  character ;  not  only  as  a  politician,  but  as  a 
consummate  statesman ;  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  one  of  the 
first  in  the  very  first  rank.  But  another  peculiar  and  more 
distinctive  feature  of  the  man  is  his  aihnirable  self-possession. 
He  scorns  to  be  out  of  humour  with  bis  antagonists,  and  yet  he 
subjects  them  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  but  rather  with 
the  stern  dignity  of  a  public  censor,  than  from  an  inherent  love  of 
cruelty  or  hatred  of  the  offender.  Sir  William  Draper  is  treat- 
ed with  respect,  M>hilst  at  the  same  time  he  is  made  to  receive 
a  full  measure  of  righteous  cast^tion.  With  Mr.  Home,  who 
seems  by  bis  replies  to  have  stolen  some  portion  of  the  public 
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ear,  Junius  applies  the  two  edged  sword  of  his  sarcasm,  with  a 
desolating  gash* 

"  If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me,"  says  he  "  I  am  ready 
to  agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of;  out  I  see  no  rea* 
•on  to  admit  that  they  have  heen  ihi properly  applied/* 

These  suggestions  will  be  further  confirmed  if  we  take  time 
to  consider  the  dates  and  measure*  the  intervals  in  the  life  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis.     He  came  to  England  from  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1750,  befbg  then  10 years  of  age  and  having  previously  en- 
joyed the  instruction  of  a  superior  scholar.  Dr.  Dunkin.     At  this 
time  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  mastered  the  accidence.  Three 
years  later  he  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's  School,  to  breathe  the 
same  air  and  undergo  the  same  instruction,  which  a  century  be- 
fore had  matured  and  developed  the  talents  of  that  great  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  Milton.     The  interim,  we  presume,  was  improv- 
ed under  the  inspection  of  his  father  Dr.  Francis,  of  whom  we 
shall  discourse  more  largely  hereafter.     He  continued  at  this 
school,  until  1756,  when   Sir.    Uenry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Holland,  presented  him,  with  a  small  place  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Oflice.     The  amount  of  his  emoluments  is  not  stated, 
but  they  probably  did  not  exceed  £bO,  with  some  opportunity 
of  leisure  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  but  during  its  sit- 
tings, with  irksome  and  laborious  duties  attaclied  to  it.     The 
education  in  the  schools,  at  which  he  had  been  placed,  was  almost 
servilely  confined  to  classieal  learning  and  its  appurtenances. 
Having  never  even  matriculated  at  a  University,  be  must  at 
his  entrance  into  life  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
whether  physical  or  moral.     But   in  a  place  like   London, 
abounding  in  literary  facilities,  we  grant  that  a  great  deal  might 
have  been  done  by  a  mind  of  the  first  order,  continually  stimu- 
lated by  a  thirst  for  honourable  distinction.     Whatever  the 
means,  -however,  of  solitary  improvenient  and  however  ardent 
the  zeal  with  whiob  they  were  embraced,  there  would  be  two 
or  three  deficiencies  which  even  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  could 
not  at  that  time  supply.     These  were  an  accurate  induction 
into  principles;  the  leisure  to  compare  and  master  them,  and 
that  discipline  derived  from  a  collision  with  kindred  intellects, 
without  which  the  best  diligence  eventuates  rather  in  heaping 
up  the  lumbering  furniture  of  the  pedant,  than  in  securing 
the  solid  resources  and  polished  weapons  of  the  scholar.     The 
learning  of  Junius  is  not  an  exhibition  of  crude  materials,  but 
appears  to  be  select  and  well  digested.     When  he  touches  an 

*  See  in  Taylor,  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Francis/'  taken  from  the  Montiily  Minor. 
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affair  of  difficulty,  it  is.with  the  point  of  a  needle.  la  legal 
technicalities  he  occasionally  slips,  but  never,  where  an  accu- 
rate logic  is  alone  required.  When  his  imagination  is  diverted 
to  the  intricate  niceties  of  trusts,  bis  moral  is  right,  but  his  law 
is  mistaken.  But  when  ooce  more  arrived  at  a  point  where 
accurate  principles  were  sufficient  for  his  guidance,  his  state- 
ments are  acute  and  clear.  How  well  are  the  great  founda- 
tions of  government  drawn  in  the  following  sentence — 

*'  When  we  say  that  the  Legislature  is  supreme^  we  mean,  that  it  is 
the  highest  power  known  to  the  Constitution ;  that  it  is  the  highest  in 
compansoo  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  establislied  by  the  laws. 
In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme^  is  relative,  not  absolute.  The  power 
of  the  Legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  genera!  rules  of  natural 
justice,  aud  the  welfare  of  the -community,  but  by  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  particular  Constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we 
must  admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  They  might 
unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dis- 
solve the  Constitution  by  an  act  of  Parliament.** — Dedication. 

We  know  of  no  instance  superior  to  this,  in  which  a  subtle 
distinction  is  exhibited  with  ability,  and  an  important  doctrine 
impressed  with  the  utmost  precision  and  elegance,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  all  unnecessary  parade.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  one,  which  none  but  a  subtle  and  well  trained  mind 
could  either  have  taken  or  sustained.  When,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider the  various  gifts,  the  matured  learning,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  style  of  Junius,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  answer, 
which  Sir  Philip  Francis  returned  to  a  very  polite  note,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  if  there  were  any  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  the  author  of  Junius.  We  confess  we  have 
always  been  simple  enough  to  take  his  reply  aupied  de  la  leU 
ire*  He  had  strong  guesses,  perhaps  the  strongest  probable 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  author,  but  here  we  believe  his  re- 
sponsibility terminated*  Indeed,  supposing  bim  to  have  been 
the  author,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurried  inquiries  and  busy  curi- 
osity excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  letters,  how  could  he,  in 
the  daily  presence  of  his  official  superiors,  have  prevented  the 
embarrassment  and  the  blushes,  caused  by  his  situation,  from 
betraying  his  fatal  secret.     Bat  let  him  speak  for  himself-* 

"  Sir,  the  great  civility  of  your  letter  induces  me  to  answer  it,  which, 
with  reference  merely  to  its  subject  matter,  I  should  have  declined, 
whether  you  will  assist  in  giving  currency  to  a  silly,  malignant  false- 

«  *  In  italiM  Id  the  original. 
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hood,  it  a  question  for  yotir  own  discretion.     To  me  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  ^.  P.  Francis.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jffonthly  MagaaiM.'' 

It  is  related  oy  Wraxnll,  that  George  III.  stated  to  Gen- 
eral Desaguliers,  '*  we  know  who  Junius  is,  and  be  W\\\  write 
no  more."  We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this,  but, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  how  will  it  assort  with  the  fact, 
that  his  Majesty,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Grenville^  was 
pleased  to  invest  Mr.  Francis  with  the  expensive  honour 
of  the  ''  Order  of  the  Bath."  The  King  attached  great 
importance  to  this  and  similar  distinctions,  why  then  confer  it 
on  Mr.  Francis,  whom  his  Majesty  knew  to  have  beeo  the  most 
talented,  as  well  as  the  severest  and  most  pertinacious  assailant 
of  his  prerogative  ?  Supposing  this  gentleman  to  haye  been 
identified  with  Junius,  did  not  his  sins  against  royalty,  infinitely 
transcend  the  petty  delinquencies  of  Mr.  Fox,  whom  yet  his 
Majesty  never  forgave,  and  never  would  have  employed,  unless 
forced  by  the  necessities  of  the  times?  Upon  our  view  of  the 
subject,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  we  think  even  this  diflSculty  may  bey  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, obviated. 

The  first  step  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  great  mystery 
of  literature,  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  ^s  un- 
doubtedly to  form  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possible  of  him, 
so  far  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  unveil  himself  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  public.  Those  who  have  preceded  us  in  this 
knotty  inquiry,  not  excepting  Mr.  Taylor,  the  most  able  of  them, 
have  taken  a  dififerent  course,  and  have  first  pitched  upon  some 
character,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  Junius,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  find  evidence  in  the  epistles  themselves,  to  cor- 
roborate their  respective  hypothesis.  At  thi.Q  rate  we  i/iight, 
without  much  risk,  undertake  to  prove,  that  George  III.  was 
himself,  the  author  and  abettor  of  this  correspondence.  What 
a  strong  coiifirm^Cion  should  we  find  in  his  assertion,  that  he 
knew  the  author.  Who,  besides  a  monarch,  could  have  ventur- 
ed upon  so  bold  a  project  ?  Who,  besides  him,  could  efiectu- 
ally  espape  detection  and  punishment  ?  Who,  but  him,  possess 
the  instruments  for  the  work  first,  and  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
petual secrecy  afterwards?  What  a  bold  stroke  fur  holding  all 
factions  in  his  keeping,  and  playing  upon  them,  like  puppets, 
with  a  wire  ?  Like  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  it  is  a  tempt- 
ing scheme  for  solving  difliculties,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
infirmity,  that  in  removing  some  doubts,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  our  faith  in  the  whole. 

*  See  Taylor'8  Idantity  of  Junius.  • 
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In  discussing  this  subject,  we  feel  our  situation  to  be,  like 
that  of  one,  who  should  be  required  to  write  the  life  of  another  from 
materials  furnished,  but  without  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
name — ^'periculosa plenum  opusalea" — but  a  work,  which  must, 
neverihelesB,  be  ventured  upon,  if  we  entertain  a  hope  of  treat- 
ing our  ultimate  inquiry  with  success.  In  cases  of  circum* 
stantial  evidence,  where  a  person  is  concerned,  his  character, 
history  and  acts,  must  first  be  indubitably  laid  down  ;  a  com* 
parison  of  these,  with  circumstances  derived  from  an  indepen- 
dent source,  be  instituted,  and  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
whole,  according  to  the  discrepancy  or  coincidence,  which  a 
careful  comparison  may  suggest.  In  this  inquiry,  Junius  is  the 
real  person  ;  to  know  him  accurately  and  comprehensively,  as 
far  as  be  can  be  known,  is  an  indispensable  condition,  without 
which,  the  sohition  of  this  singular  and  highly  interesting  pro- 
blem, is  utterly  hopeless.  We  say  accurately,  for  in  circum- 
stantial evidence,  barren  generalities  avail  nothing,  and  we  add 
comprehensively,  for  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  insulated  facts 
are  calculated  only  to  mislead. 

Junius  was  an  Irishman.  There  is  a  feverish  irritability 
about  him,  not  the  eflfect  of  malice,  but  arising  from  strong 
conceptions  and  a  habit  of  expressing  them  fearlessly.  Some- 
thing of  this  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  original  nation- 
al peculiarity,  but  more  to  the  singular  circumstances  of  the 
Irishman's  political  condition.  In  countries,  where  the  people 
have  the  spirit  to  be  free,  but  are  destitute  of  the  power,  there 
is  a  silent  compromise,  which,  in  a  course  of  ages,  takes  place 
between  them  and  their  rulers.  An  unlimited  freedom  of 
speech  is  permitted  and  indulged  in,  because  one  party  knows 
it  to  be  impossible  and  the  other  to  be  hopeless,  that  things 
should  proceed  much  further.  On  this  account  Burke,  Hugh 
N'Cauley  Boyd,  and  Henry  Flood,  were  early  suspected  of 
some  agency  in  the  composition  of  these  letters.  The  contin- 
ual recurrence  of  the  phrase — '*  before  God," — which  our  read- 
ers will  recogniase  more  readily  in  the  elliptical  foini  of  '*  'fore 
God,"  which  occurs  on  one  remarkable  occasion  in  the  Private 
Correspondence,  is  another  proof.  The  term  '^  collegian,"  af 
used  by  this  writer,  is  peculiar,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  ei- 
ther a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman.  But,  as  he  says  elsewhere, 
he  had  '*  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman  as  a  lawyer,"  and  his  wri- 
tings every  where,  and  his  known  hatred  to  Lord  Bute,  will 
not  permit  him  to  pass  for  a  North  Briton,  he  must  be  consid- 
ered as  coming  from  the  *'  Kingdom,"  in  a  more  enlarged 
sense.—'*  I  did  never  question  your  understanding,"  another 
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phrase  which  orcurs  in  the  Private  Correspondence,  is  too  dis- 
tinctively Irish  to  leave  room  for  doubt.  The  following  lan- 
guage could  not  have  proceeded  from  an  Englishman  so  early 
as  1769:— 

'^  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and  op- 
pressed. In  return,  they  pve  you  tsety  day  fresh  mtirks  of  their  re- 
sentment. They  despise  the  roiserable  governor  you  have  sent  them, 
because  he  in  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute :  nor  is  it  from  any  natural 
confusion  in  t heir, ideas ^  that  they  are  so  ready  to  confound  the  original 
of  a  king,  with  the  disgraceful  representation  of  him.*^ 

A  similar  concern  about  Irish  aflTairs,  and  knowledge  of 
Irish  feelings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

"  But  is  such  a  ninn  (Lord  Townsend)  likely  to  please  the  brave 
Irish,  whose  tempers  or  whuse  blunders  may  sometimes  lead  them  inte 
a  quurrel,  but  whose  swords  always  carry  them  through  it." 

He  seems  to  have  been  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  for  we 
have  already  seen  him  appealing  to  his  '*  long  eiperience."— - 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  offered  him  tickets  for  the 
dinner  and  ball  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  he  says,  in  a  tone  which 
appears  to  us  quite  natural — *'  Many  thanks  for  your  obliging 
offer;— but  alas,  my  age  ^nA  figure  would  do  but  little  credit  to 
my  partner."  *  *  ''in  truth,  I  see  no  connexion  between 
Junius  and  a  minuet."  This  last  observation  we  suspect  to  bf 
professional.  The  reader  will  also  recollect  the  rontinual  re- 
ferences to  the^otffig-  man  when  addressing  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton. 

Junius  was  a  clergyman.  He  professes  to  be  no  lawyer,  and 
we  have  seen  that  when  treading  the  thorny  path  of  the  law  he 
sometimes  stumbles.  His  allusions  to  the  "  caput  mortuum  of 
vitriol,"  do  nor  mark  him  for  a  physician,  or  one  much  tinc- 
tured with  natural  science.  The  theological  allusions  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  he  runs  parallels  upon  them  minutely, 
and  with  all  the  ease  of  one  who  is  travelling  over  his  own 
ground.  Except  in  his  classical  allusions,  he  is  no  where  more 
Bt  his  ease.  The  following  passage  is  excellent  for  its  matter, 
and  commendable  for  the  terseness  of  its  diction,  yet  is  not  al- 
together free  from  the  charge  of  sermonizing  : — 

"  Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
sult their  pitty  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  experience,  when  they  ad- 
mit the  great  and  essential  advantages  accruing  to  society  from  the  free* 
doro  of  the  press,  yet  indulge  themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  ex- 
clamations against  the  abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation of  benefits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  Iniman  institulion,  they. 
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in  effect,  arraign  the  goodnens  of  Providence,  and  confess  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.*' — Preface, 

**  A  dilemma  of  this  kind  perpetually  before  him,  will  not  indeed 
work  miraeUs  on  his  heart,  but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree 
on  his  conduct.*' — ibid, 

*'  You  have  enemies,  Sir,  but  those  who  persuade  you  to  aim  at  power 
without  right,  and  who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  you  that  the  character 
of  King  dissolves  the  natural  relation  between  guilt  and  punishment/' 
— ibid, 

*'  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgivinfr  piety  of  the  Court  you  live  in, 
and  bless  liod  thnt  you  are  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican."— Z^e^^fr  ix. 

*'  Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you 
live,  like  Chnrles  the  Second,  without  being  an  amiable  companion ; 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did,  without  the  reputation 
of  a  martyr." — Letter  xii. 

"  Your  gracious  Master  understands  your  character,  and  makes  you 
a  persecutor  because  you  have  been  a  friend." — ibid. 

The  writer  had  his  thoughts  turned  upon  Judas. 

**  These  are  mysteries^  of  which  we  must  not  pretend  to  judge  by 
experience  ;  and  truly,  I  fear  we  shall  perish  in  the  desert  before  wear- 
rive  at  the  land  of  promise."— Xief^cr  xiii. 

The  latter  clause  might  pass  for  a  general  allusion,  but  the 
former  is  distinctive  and  professional.  It  suggests  to  the  mind, 
with  a  stroke  of  the  peU|  the  strongest  point  of  a  difficult  con* 
troversy. 

''  We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  completest  de^ 
pravity  of  the  heart,  is  sometimes  strungely  united  with  a  confusion  of 
the  mind,  which  counteracts  the  most  favourite  principles,  and  makes 
the  same  man  treacherous  without  art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiv- 
ing."— Letter  xv, 

**  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man." — ibid, 
^'  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the  thousand  contradictions  which 
attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to  the  world  for  the  grossest  violation 
of  all  ceremony  and  decorum,  should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  Court, 
in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is  religion.'* — ibid, 

*  *  *  **  that  wounded  spirit^  unaccustomed  to  reproach, 
and,  I  hope,  not  frequently  conscious  of  deserving  it." — Letter  xviii. 

*  ^  *  **  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving 
the  punishment  it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  to  yourself." — ibid. 

'*  His  own  honour  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing  his  pri- 
vate pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons."— Xietter  xziii. 

'*  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remembered  upon  what  foundation 
some  truths,  most  interesting  to  mankind,  have  been  established.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest  of  religions  carries 
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with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  hie  wef  1  quoted  decalogue,  and  of 
the  meekDess  of  his  Christiaoity  1** — Letter  xxvii. 

In  a  political  discussion,  a  layman  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  this  extended  illustration  of  this  simple  truth,  that  there 
are  many  things,  which  we  must  be  contented  to  receive  upoa 
less  evidence  than  legal  proof. 

Speaking  of  the  Scotch,  he  says-~ 

"  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been  conducted  into  the 
land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves  effectually  marked  and  di- 
vided from  mankind.*' — Letter  xxxv, 

*^  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By 
persuading  others  we  convince  ourselves." — ibid, 

*'  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors; 
and,  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine  conQrms  him  in  his  faith.*' — ibid, 

*^  An  honest  man,  hke  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understandingt 
or  modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience.  The 
impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  impoBcs  silence  where  he 
cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character  by  the  sword/' 

The  writer  of  this  illustration  had  the  controversy  between 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism  clearly  before  him,  and  it  is 
written  with  the  settled  conviction  of  a  mind  familiar  with  the 
subject. 

In  the  XLIV.  Letter,  these  clerical  allusions  occur  frequently 
and  close  to  each  other,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  neither 
{)Ower  nor  wish  to  escape  them.  There  is  one  of  singular  force 
and  originality,  and  expressed  with  ail  the  power  of  pregnant 
brevity.  *^  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  conviction;  liberal  doc- 
^trinesare  capable  of  improvement.  There  are  proselytes 
*  from  atheism  but  none  from  superstition."  We  think  that  none 
but  a  mind  filled  to  overflowing,  with  theological  combinations 
of  thought,  could  have  originated  this  just  and  splendid  obser- 
vation :— 

**  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Provi- 
dence to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own." 

The  priesthood  are  aeaued  of  misinterpreting  the  Sck'iptures.  Mr. 
Home  has  improved  upon  bis  profession.  He  alters  the  text,  and  cre- 
ates 2^  refutable  doctruie  of  his  own.  Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude 
the  understandings  of  the  people ;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent 
comparison^  I  may  venture  to  foretell,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be 
read,  when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten."«--iLe</er  liv. 

Here  we  discover  a  man  familiar  with  theological  truth,  and 
usable  to  resist  the  aptness  of  an  applicetioD,  is  yet  anxious  to 
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avoid  the  odtiim  of  irreverence.  In  the  next  letter  the  charge 
which  he  anticipated  might  be  brought,  is  repelled  with  much 
indignation. 

*  *  *  "  if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disre- 
spectful  word  of  the  religion  of  his  countrjr«  /  should  be  the  first  to  re- 
nounce and  ^ive  him  up  to  the  public  contempt  aud  indignation.  As  a 
man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian,  upon  the  most  sincere  convic" 
tion:  as  a  writer,  he  would  be  grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political 
principles,  if  he  #ared  to  attack  a  religion,  established  by  the  laws, 
which  it  uems  to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  defend."  *  •  *  '*  I 
would  on  y  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the  least  idea  of 
profaneness." 

"  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually  answered,  arraigned 
and  convicted.  These  candid  critics  never  remember  any  thing  he  says 
in  honour  of  our  holy  religion  ;  though  it  is  true,  that  one  of  his  leading 
arguments  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  internal  evidence^  which  the  pnrei 
of  all  religions  carries  with  it.  I  quote  his  words ;  and  conclude  from ' 
them,  that  be  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in  cere- 
mony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  Reverend  Lords,  the 
Bishops,  or  with  the  head  of  the  church,  that  prayers  are  morality,  or 
that  kneeling  is  religion.'* 

These  sentences  occur  in  his  reply  to  Home,  and  are  publish- 
ed as  if  from  a  third  person,  under  the  signature  *'  Philo-Junius/' 
Even  this  name  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  its  resem- 
blance to  '*  Philo-Judseus." 

"They,  (his  Majesty's  predecessors,)  were  kings  or  gentlemen,  not 
hypocrites  or  priests.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  church,  but  did 
not  know  the  value  of  their  office.  They  said  their  prayers  without 
ceremony,  and  had  too  little  priestcraft  in  their  understanding,  to  re- 
concile the  sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  morality  of  their  people.** — Letter  Ivii. 

"  My  Lord,  I  know  you  both ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  (far  /, 
too,  am  religious,)  the  people  of  England  shall  know  you  as  well  as  I 
do.''— Ibid. 

"  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may  still  be  preserved, 
though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine, 
and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  on* 
another.** — Letter  lix. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful,  and  yet  more  clerical  than  the 
peroration,  with  which  he  closes  his  labours  i  It  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  mind  habitually  possessed  with  the  sentiment  of  a  piety 
at  once  exalted  and  enlightened : 

"  The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument,  shall 
have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already  with  him.  T 
am  ready  to  be  converted.    I  admire  his  morality,  and  would  gladly  sob- 
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scribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful  as  I  am,  to  the  good  Beings 
whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it 
189 1  hold  myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlight- 
ened UTiderstandiDfT,  another  ray  ofknowledge  communicates  with  mine. 
But  neither  t»hauld  f  think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  a  p^ift  worthy  of  the  Divinity,  nor  any  assistance  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  them,  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were 
not  satisfied,  that,  really,  to  inform  the  understanding,  corrects  and  en- 
larges the  heart/' 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  this  in  Cicero. 

If  there  be  any  virtue  in  circumstantial  evidence,  we  think 
we  have  established,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  fact,  that  Ju« 
niui4  was  a  churchman. 

He  was  also  a  consummate  classical  scholar.  He  refers  fre- 
quently to  Horace,  and  always  with  accuracy  and  felicity. 
Where  abbreviations  occur,  as  in  quoting  the  Annals  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence,  he  points  out  the  case  of  the  nu- 
meral by  a  letter  above  the  number,  a  nicety  which  no  man  but 
a  scholar  would  have  thought  of.  His  allusions  to  the  leading 
philosophical  sects  of  antiquity,  particularly  to  Zeno  and  Epi- 
curus are  succinct,  but  accurate  and  well  marked.  *'  Honour 
'  and   honesty,  (says  he,)  must  not  be   renounced,  although  a 

*  thousand   modes  of  right  and  wrong  were  to  occupy  the  de- 

*  grees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and  Epicurus."     Here  the 
theory  of  Aristotle  is  also  plainly  glanced  at. 

He  was  also  an  able  critic.  We  have  already  pointed  out  a 
specimen  of  this,  in  another  part  of  this  paper.  The  following 
maybe  adduced  as  an  additional  proof.  ''This  very  word, 
^ privilege^  means  no  more  than  immunity,  or  a  safeguard  to  the 
'  party,  who  possesses  it,  and  can  never  be  construed  into  active 
'  power  of  invading  the  rights  of  others."  When  he  has  occa- 
sion to  adapt  a  passage,  he  does  so  with  skill  and  strict  atten* 
tion  to  prosody.  At  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  Horace  ii.  8.  5.  is  forced  into  his  service^  but  happily 
altered : 

" At  tij  simul  obligasti 

Perfidum  votis  caput,  enigrescis* 
tAtrior  multo. 

He  probably  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LondoOibut 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  world,  whether  of  politics 
or  of  fashion.  He  was  personally  attached  to  Lord  Holland, 
but  only  politically  so  to  Mr.  Grenville,  for  be  denies  all  per- 

•  For  "  ea&teicia."  f  For  *•  pulehrior.*' 


